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CHAPTER   LXVI. 

FBOM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  ALKIBIADES. 

The  period  intervening  between  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami  (October 
405  B.C.),  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  democracy  as  Mii^nibie 
sanctioned  by  the  convention  concluded  with  Pausauias  ^J^i.*"  **' 
(some  time  in  the  summer  of  403  b.c.),  presents  two  years  ?w?^?JSd. 
of  cruel  and  multifarious  sufiering  to  Athens.  For  seven  *"«  y*»^ 
years  before,  indeed,  ever  since  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  she  had 
been  struggling  with  hardships — contending  against  augmented 
hostile  force  while  her  own  means  were  cut  down  in  every  way — 
crippled  at  home  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia — stripped  to  a  great 
degree  both  of  her  tribute  and  her  foreign  trade — and  beset  by  the 
snares  of  her  own  oligarchs.  In  spite  of  circumstances  so  adverse, 
she  had  maintained  the  fight  with  a  resolution  not  less  surprising 
than  admirable ;  yet  not«without  sinking  more  and  more  towards 
impoverishment  and  exhaustion.  The  defeat  of  iEgospotami  closed 
the  war  at  once,  and  transferred  her  from  her  period  of  struggle  to 
one  of  concluding  agony.  Nor  is  the  last  word  by  any  means  too 
strong  for  the  reality.  Of  these  two  years,  the  first  portion  was 
marked  by  severe  physical  privation,  passing  by  degrees  into  abso- 
lute Ceimine,  and  accompanied  by  the  intolerable  sentiment  of 
despair  and  helplessness  against  her  enemies,  after  two  generations 
of  imperial  grandeur — not  without  a  strong  chance  of  being  finally 
consigned  to  ruin  and  individual  slavery ;  while  the  last  portion 
comprised  all  the  tyranny,  murders,  robberies,  and  expulsions  per- 
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petrated  by  the  Thirty,  overthrown  only  by  heroic  cflForts  of  patri- 
otism on  the  part  of  the  exiles — which  a  fortunate  change  of  senti- 
ment, on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  ultimately  crowned  with  success. 
After  such  years  of  misery,  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the 
Athenian  population  to  regain  possession  of  Athens  and 
Attica ;  to  exchange  their  domestic  tyrants  for  a  reno- 
vated democratical  government ;  and  to  see  their  foreign 
enemies  not  merely  evacuate  the  country,  but  even  bind 
themselves  by  treaty  to  future  friendly  dealing.  In  re- 
spect of  power,  indeed,  Athens  was  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  She  had  no  empire,  no  tribute,  no  fleet,  no  fortifica- 
tions at  Peiraeus,  no  long  walls,  not  a  single  fortified  place  in  Attica 
except  the  city  itself.  Of  all  these  losses,  however,  the  Athenians 
probably  made  little  account,  at  least  at  the  first  epoch  of  their  re- 
establishment  ;  so  intolerable  was  the  pressure  which  they  had  just 
escaped,  and  so  welcome  the  restitution  of  comfort,  security,  pro- 
perty, and  independence  at  home.  The  very  excess  of  tyranny 
committed  by  the  Thirty  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  recovery  of 
of  the  democracy.  In  their  hands,  the  oligarchical  principle  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  Mr.  Burke  ^)  "  had  produced  in  fact  and 
instantly,  the  grossest  of  those  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant  in 
its  nature ;"  realizing  the  promise  of  that  plain-spoken  oligarchical 
oath,  which  Aristotle  mentions  as  having  been  taken  in  various 
oligarchical  cities — to  contrive  as  much  evil  as  possible  to  the 
people.*  So  much  the  more  complete  was  the  reaction  of  sentiment 
towards  the  antecedent  democracy,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who 

grees,  that  artful  softening  of  all  arbi- 
trary power,  the  alleged  infrequencv  or 
narrow  extent  of  its  operation,  will  be 
received  as  a  sort  of  aphorism — and  Mr. 
Hume  will  not  be  singular  in  telling  us 
that  the  felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more 
disturbed  by  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  or  the  other  more  unusual  ac- 
cidents of  nature/*  (Burke,  lietter  to 
the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  1777:  Burkes 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  146-150,  oct.  edit.). 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  7,  19.  KaX  r^ 
BiifjLtp  kolk6vovs  fcrofieu,  Kci  fiovMdcrta  8,t( 
h,v  fx^  KaK6v. 

The  complimentary  epitaph  upon  the 
Thirty,  cited  in  the  Schol.  on  iEschinds 
—  praising  them  as  having  curbed,  for  a 
short  time,  the  insolence  of  the  accursed 
Demos  of  Athens — is  in  the  same  spirit: 
see  K.  F.'  Hermann,  Staats-Altcrthiiiner 
der  Griechen,  s.  70.  note  9. 


^  "I  confess.  Gentlemen,  that  this 
appears  to  me  as  bad  in  the  principle, 
and  far  worse  in  the  consequences,  than 
an  universal  suspension  of  the  Habeas 

Corpus  Act Far    from    softening 

-.he  features  of  such  a  principle,  and 
thereby  removing  any  part  of  the  popu- 
lar odium  or  natural  terrors  attending 
it,  I  should  be  sorry  that  anything  framed 
in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tution did  not  instantly  produce  in  fact, 
the  grossest  of  the  evils  icith  tchich  it  teas 
pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is  by  lying 
dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  at  first 
very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary 
power  steals  upon  a  people.  On  the 
next  unconstitutional  act,  all  the  fa- 
shionable world  will  be  ready  to  say — 
Your  prophecies  are  ridiculous,  your 
fears  are  vain,  you  see  how  little  of  the 
misfortunes  which  you  formerly  fore- 
boded is  come  to  pass.    Thus,  by  de- 


Chap.  LXVI.  AMNESTY  AT  ATHENS,  3 

had  been  before  discontented  with  it  To  all  men,  rich  and  poor, 
citizens  and  metics,  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  democracy, 
in  respect  of  all  the  essentials  of  good  government,  was  now  mani- 
fest. With  the  exception  of  those  who  had  identified  themselves 
with  the  Thirty  as  partners,  partisans,  or  instruments,  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  who  did  not  feel  that  his  life  and  property  had 
been  far  more  secure  under  the  former  democracy,  and  would  be- 
come so  again  if  that  democracy  were  revived.* 

It  was  the  first  measure  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions, 
after  concluding  the  treaty  with  Pausanlas  and  thus  re-  Amnegty- 
entering  the  city,  to  exchange  solemn  oaths,  of  amnesty  Se^Thirty^' 
for  the  past,  with  those  against  whom  they  had  just  been  »ndtt»^«n- 
at  war.  Similar  oaths  of  amnesty  were  also  exchanged  with  those 
in  Eleusis,  as  soon  as  that  town  came  into  their  power.  The  only 
persons  excepted  from  this  amnesty  were  the  Thirty,  tlie  Eleven 
who  had  presided  over  the  execution*  of  all  their  atrocities,  and 
the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peirseus.  Even  these  persons  were 
not  peremptorily  banished:  opportunity  was  ofiered  to  them  to 
Come  in  and  take  their  trial  of  accountability  (universal  at  Athens 
in  the  case  of  every  magistrate  on  quitting  office)  ;  so  that  if 
acquitted,  they  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  as  well  as 
all  others.*  We  know  that  Erastothenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  after- 
wards returned  to  Athens ;  since  there  remains  a  powerful  harangue 
of  Lysias  invoking  justice  against  him  as  having  brought  to  death 
Polemarchus  (the  brother  of  Lysias).  Eratosthenes  was  one  of 
the  minority  of  the  Thirty  who  sided  generally  with  Tberamenes, 
and  opposed  to  a  considerable  degree  the  extreme  violences  of 
Kritias — although  personally  concerned  in  that  seizure  and  execu- 
tion of  the  rich  metics  which  Theramenes  had  resisted,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  grossest  misdeeds  even  of  that  dark  period.  He 
and  Pheidon — being  among  the  Ten  named  to  succeed  the  Thirty 
after  the  death  of  Eritias,  when  the  remaining  members  of  that 
deposed  Board  retired  to  Eleusis — bad  endeavoured  to  maintain 
themselves  as  a  new  oligarchy,  carrying  on  war  at  the  same  time 
against  Eleusis  and  against  the  democratical  exiles  in  Peirseus. 
Failing  in  this,  they  had  retired  from  the  country,  at  the  time 
when  the  exiles  returned,  and  when  the  democracy  was  first  re- 
established. But  after  a  certain  interval,  the  intense  sentiments  of 
the  moment  having  somewhat  subsided,  they  were  encouraged  by 


1  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  324.   Kal  6pwy 
i4rwov  roCs  iyipat  iy  XF^^V  o\iy<p  xpwabi' 


&c. 
2  Andokidds  de  Mysteriia,  b.  90. 
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their  friends  to  return,  and  came  Lack  to  stand  their  trial  of 
accountability.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Lysias  preferred  his 
accusation  against  Eratosthenes,  the  result  of  which  we  do  not 
know,  though  we  see  plainly  (even  from  the  accusatory  speech) 
that  the  latter  had  powerful  friends  to  stand  by  him,  and  that  the 
dikasts  manifested  considerable  reluctance  to  condemn.*  We 
learn  moreover  from  the  same  speech,  that  such  was  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  Thirty  among  several  of  the  states  surrounding  Attica, 
as  to  cause  formal  decrees  for  their  expulsion  or  for  prohibiting 
their  coming.*  The  sons,  even  of  such  among  the  Thirty  as  did 
not  return,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens,  and  enjoy  their 
rights  of  citizens  unmolested  f  a  moderation  rare  in  Grecian  poli- 
tical warfare. 

The  first  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  conclusion  of 
Djgfran-  pcacc  with  Sparta  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  to 
r^uTon^oT  restore  the  former  democracy  purely  and  simply,  to 
Phormiaitu.  choosc  by  lot  the  nine  Archons  and  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  to  elect  the  generals — all  as  before.  It  appears 
that  this  restoration  of  the  preceding  constitution  was  partially 
opposed  by  a  citizen  named  Phormisius,  who,  having  served  with 
Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus,  now  moved  that  the  political  franchise 
should  for  the  future  be  restricted  to  the  possessors  of  land  in 
Attica  His  proposition  was  understood  to  be  supported  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  was  recommended  as  calculated  to  make 
Athens  march  in  better  harmony  with  them.  It  was  presented  as 
a  compromise  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  excluding  both 
the  poorer  freemen  and  those  whose  property  lay  either  in  move- 
ables or  in  land  out  of  Attica ;  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  disfranchised  would  have  been  five  thousand  persons.  Since 
Athens  now  had  lost  her  fleet  and  maritime  empire,  and  since  the 


1  AU  this  may  be  collected  from  va- 
rious passages  of  the  Orat.  zii.  of  Ly- 
sias. EratostheDds  did  not  stand  alone 
on  his  trial,  but  in  conjunction  with 
other  colleagues,  though  of  course  (pur- 
suant to  the  pKphism  of  Kanndnus)  the 
vote  of  the  dikasts  would  be  taken  about 
each  separately — &AA.^  irap^  *Eparo<r$4' 
yovs  Kcd  r£y  rovrovt  trvyapx^yroty  9iKriy 

Xofxfidytty firiB*    ifKovtri  fi^y  ro7s 

rptdKoyra  ^itijSovkc^ctc,  irap6yrai  8* 
i^Tf  firii^  rrjs  r^XVf*  ^  ro^novs  rrapi' 
huKt  rp  'K6\tif  KdKioy  6fity  airols  $oif' 
Biiffirrt  (8.  80,  81):  compare  s.  36. 

The  number  of  friends  prepared  to 
back  the  defence  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly  by  repre- 


senting that  he  had  done  the  least  mis- 
chief of  all  the  Thirty— that  all  that  he 
had  done  had  been  under  fear  of  his 
own  life — that  he  had  been  the  partisan 
and  supporter  of  Theramend?,  whose 
memory  was  at  that  time  popular — may 
be  seen  in  sections  51,  56,  65,  87,  88, 
91. 

There  are  evidences  also  of  other  ac> 
cusations  brought  against  the  Thii*ty 
before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  (Lysias, 
Or.  xi.  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  s.  31,  B.  s. 
12). 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  a. 
36. 

'  Demosth.  adv.  Boeotum  de  Dote 
Matem.  c.  6.  p.  1018. 
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importance  of  Peiraeus  was  rauch  curtailed  not  merely  by  these 
losses,  but  by  demolition  of  its  separate  walls  and  of  the  long 
walls — Phormisius  and  others  conceived  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  striking  out  the  maritime  and  trading  multitude  from  the  roll 
of  citizens.  Many  of  these  men  must  have  been  in  easy  and  even 
opulent  circumstances;  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  poor;  and 
Phormisius  had  of  course  at  his  command  the  usual  arguments, 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  poor  men  have  no  business 
with  political  judgment  or  action.  But  the  proposition  was  re- 
jected ;  the  orator  Lysias  being  among  its  opponents,  and  com- 
posing a  speech  against  it  which  was  either  spoken,  or  intended  to 
be  spoken,  by  some  eminent  citizen  in  the  assembly.^ 

Unfortunately  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  speech  remain- 
ing, wherein  the  proposition  is  justly  criticised  as  mis-  Thepropoai- 
chievous  and  unseasonable,  depriving  Athens  of  a  large  ^l!*.^?**^ 
portion  of  her  legitimate  strength,  patriotism,  and  har-  ^^^S 
mony,  and  even  of  substantial  men  competent  to  serve  *«5**"*^  **• 
as  hoplites  or  horsemen — at  a  moment  when  she  was  barely  rising 
from  absolute  prostration.  Never  certainly  was  the  fallacy  which 
connects  political  depravity  or  incapacity  with  a  poor  station,  and 
political  virtue  or  judgment  with  wealth — more  conspicuously  un- 
masked than  in  reference  to  the  recent  experience  of  Athens, 
The  remark  of  Thrasybulus  was  most  true' — that  a  greater 
number  of  atrocities,  both  against  person  and  against  property, 
had  been  committed  in  a  few  months  by  the  Thirty,  and  abetted 
by  the  class  of  Horsemen,  all  rich  men — than  the  poor  majority 
of  the  Demos  had  sanctioned  during  two  generations  of  demo- 
cracy. Moreover  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  a  witness  un- 
friendly to  the  democracy,  that  the  poor  Athenian  citizens,  who 
served  on  ship-board  and  elsewhere,  were  exact  in  obedience  to 
their  commanders ;  while  the  richer  citizens  who  served  as  hoplites 
and  horsemen  and  who  laid  claim  to  higher  individual  estimation, 
were  far  less  orderly  in  the  public  service.' 

The  motion  of  Phormisius  being  rejected,  the  antecedent  demo- 
cracy was  restored  without  qualification,  together  with  RoviaJonof 
the  ordinances  of  Drako,  and  the  laws,  measures,  and  {£j  jJomol 
weights  of  Solon.     But   on   closer   inspection,   it   was  ******* 
found  that  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  was  incompatible  with 
the  amnesty  which  had  been  just  sworn.     According  to  the  laws 
of  Solon   and  Drako,  the  perpetrators  of  enormities  under  the 

•  Dionyg.  Hal.  Jud.  de  LysiA,  c.  32.  p.  I      '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  41. 
526 ;  Lysias^  Orat.  xxxiv.,  Bekk.  |      >  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  5,  19. 
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Thirty  had  rendered  themselves  guilty,  and  were  open  to  trial. 
To  escape  this  consequence,  a  second  psephism  or  decree  was 
passed,  on  the  proposition  of  Tisamenus,  to  review  the  laws  of 
Solon  and  Drako,  and  re-enact  them  with  such  additions  and 
amendments  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  Five  Hundred 
citizens  had  just  been  chosen  by  the  people  as  Nomothetae  or 
Law-makers,  at  the  same  time  when  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred 
was  taken  by  lot :  out  of  these  Nomothetae,  the  Senate  now  chose 
a  select  few,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  all  propositions  for 
amendment  or  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  old  democracy,  and 
post  them  up  for  public  inspection  before  the  statues  of  the  Epo- 
nymous Heroes,  within  the  month  then  running.*  The  Senate, 
and  the  entire  body  of  Five  Hundred  Nomothetae,  were  then  to 
be  convened,  in  order  that  each  might  pass  in  review,  separately, 
both  the  old  laws  and  the  new  propositions  ;  the  Nomothetae  being 
previously  sworn  to  decide  righteously.  While  this  discussion 
was  going  on,  every  private  citizen  had  liberty  to  enter  the  senate, 
and  to  tender  his  opinion  with  reasons  for  or  against  any  law. 
All  the  laws  which  should  thus  be  approved,  (first  by  the  senate, 
afterwards  by  the  Nomothetae)  but  no  others — were  to  be  handed 
to  the  magistrates,  and  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Portico  called 
Poekile,  for  public  notoriety,  as  the  future  regulators  of  the  city. 
After  the  laws  were  promulgated  by  such  public  inscription,  the 
Senate  of  Areopagus  was  enjoined  to  take  care  that  they  should 
be  duly  observed  and  enforced  by  the  magistrates.  A  provisional 
committee  of  twenty  citizens  was  named,  to  be  generally  respon- 
sible for  the  city  during  the  time  occupied  in  this  revision.* 


>  Andokidda  de  Mysteriis,  a.  83. 
*Chr6trwp  8*  tiv  xpocrJcp  {v6fjuou),  ot8c 
^prifiiyoi  vojJLoBirai  hirh  r^r 
/3  0  V  A.  ^  t  h^arfpa^ovrts  iy  triyuriv  iKri- 
B4vr«v  rphs  roOf  IwtayifiovSf  ffKOTuv  r^ 
fiov\0fi4v<p,  fcol  xapa8i8($VTwy  rcut  dipxpiis 
iy  r^Sc  r^  firiy\.  roi>s  8i  •KopaBtHofityovs 
ySfiovs  ZoKifixurdrw  'np6rtpoy  ri  fiov- 
X^  fcal  ol  yofioBirai  ol  xtyra- 
K6<rioi^  ott  ol  9rifi6rai  cTXovto, 
i-Kttti}!  SfuvfiSKcuriy, 

Putting  together  the  two  sentences  in 
which  the  Nomothetae  are  here  men- 
tioned, Reiflke  and  F.  A.  Wolf  (Pro- 
legom.  ad  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  p. 
cxxix.)  think  that  there  wei*e  two 
classes  of  Nomothetse;  one  class  chosen 
by  the  senate,  the  other  by  the  people. 
This  appears  to  me  veiy  improbable. 
Tho  persons  chosen  by  the  senate  were 
invested  with  no  final  or  decisive  func- 


tion whatever;  they  were  simply  chosen 
to  consider  what  new  propositions  were 
fit  to  be  submitted  for  discussion,  and 
to  provide  that  such  propositions  should 
be  publicly  made  known.  Now  any 
persons  simply  invested  with  this  cha- 
racter of  a  preliminary  committee,  would 
not  (in  my  judgement)  be  called  Nomo- 
thetac.  The  reason  why  the  persons 
here  mentioned  were  so  called,  was, 
that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Nomothetie,  in  whom  the 
power  of  peremptory  decision  ulti- 
mately rested.  A  small  committee 
would  naturally  be  entrusted  with  this 
preliminary  duty;  and  the  members  of 
that  small  committee  were  to  be  chosen 
by  one  of  the  bodies  with  whom  ulti- 
mate decision  rested,  but  chosen  out  of 
tho  other. 
'  An^dokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s.  81-85. 
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NEW  LAWS  MADE. 


As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  publicly  inscribed  in 
the  Poekile  pursuant  to  the  above  decree,  two  concluding  ^ 

D6cr96  Uiat 

laws  were  enacted  which  completed  the  purpose  of  the  no  criminal 

*^  *  inquiries 

Citizens.  should  be 

The  first  of  these  laws  forbade  the  magistrates  to  act  beyond  ihe 

...       1  .1  1  .  arcbonshipof 

upon,  or  permit  to  be  acted  upon,  any  law  not  among  Eukieidto- 
those  inscribed ;  and  declared  that  no  psephism,  either 
of  the  senate  or  of  the  people,  should  overrule  any  law.*     Tt  re- 
newed also  the  old  prohibition  (dating  from  the  days  of  Klei- 
^thencs  and  the  first  origin  of  the  democracy),  to  enact  a  special 
law  inflicting  direct  hardship  upon  any  individual  Athenian  apart 
from  the  rest,  unless  by  the  votes  of  6000  citizens  voting  secretly. 
The  second  of  the  two  laws  prescribed,  that  all  the  legal  adju* 
dications  and  arbitrations  which  had  been  passed  under  the  ante- 
cedent democracy  should  be  held  valid  and  unimpeached — but 
formally  annulled  all  which  had  been  passed  under  the  Thirty. 
It  farther  provided   that  the  laws  now  revised  and  inscribed, 
should  only  take  effect  from  the  archonship  of  Eukleides ;  that  is, 
from  the  'nomination  of  archous  made  after  the  recent  return  of 
Thrasybulus  and  renovation  of  the  democracy.* 


1  Andokidda  de  Mjster.  8.;67.  }^<^i<rfka 

fufv),  Kvpi^fpor  c7rai. 
•    It  Beenis  that  the  word  wS/xov  ought 
properly  to  be  inserted  here:  see  De- 
mosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  23.  p.  649. 

Compare  a  similar  use  of  the  pbnuae 
•—fifl9\y  Kvpt^tpoy  ttyai — in  Demosthen. 
cont.  Likkrit.  c.  9.  p.  937. 

3  Andokidda  de  Myster.  s.  87.  We 
see  (from  Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat. 
c.  15.  p.  718)  that  Andokidds  has  not 
cited  the  law  fully.  He  has  omitted 
these  words — twoira  V  M  rSiv  rpidKovra 
iwpdx^t  ^  2'^?  ^  9fifio<rt<f  iKvpa  tlycu — 
these  words  not  having  any  material 
connection  with  the  point  at  which  he 
was  aiming.  Compare  ifischines  cont. 
Timarch.  o.  9.  p.  25 — #coi  fartt  ravra 
lUrvpo,  &<nrtp  rk  /tI  r&y  rpi&Kovra,  ^  r^ 
wph  E&icXctdov,  ^  cf  Tif  &XAi}  xc^irorc  roi- 
avni  4y4yrro  Tpo$«rfi(a 

Tisaraenus  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son of  whom  Lysias  spenks  contemptu- 
ously— Or.  XXX.  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  36. 

Meier  (De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  p.  71) 
thinks  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  decree  proposed  by  Tisamenus 
(Andok.  de  Myst.  s.  8'P,  and  another 
decree  proposed  by  Diokle«,  cited  in 
the  Oration  of  Demosth.  cont.  Timokr. 
e,  11.  p.  713.    But  there  is  no  real  con- 


tradiction between  the  two,  and  the 
only  semblance  of  contradiction  that  is 
to  be  found,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  Dioklds  is  not  correctly  given 
as  it  now  stands.  It  ought  to  be  read 
thus: — 

AioK\fit  c7tc,  Tohs  ydfiovt  rohs  irph  Ev- 
K\(iSov  Tt$4yras  iy  9rifioKpaT(<fj  koI  Zaoi 
hr^  EhKktlBov  MBtiffay,  jcol  tlaly  iuforyt' 
ypafifi4yoit "  f&T*  EitKKtiiov]  Kvplovs 
ttyar  robs  8«  /act*  EhK\ti^riy  rtOivras  koX 
roXoiirhy  riBffityovtf  Kvpiovs  dyat  &irb  r^i 
^fifpas  ^y  Zkcuttos  ir4$ri,  irXV  <1  Ty 
irpo<ry4ypairrai  xp^i'os  Hyriya  8c«  ipx^ty. 
*Einypdi^cu  Bk,  rois  fi^y  yvy  KUfi4yotSf  rhy 
yoafi/jkaT4a  T^f  fiovKrjs,  rpidKoyra  fifitpwy 
TO  Bh  Koixhy,  ts  hy  rvyx^*^  ypofifiartivy, 
Tpo(ryp€up4rta  irapaxjnma  rhy  yofioy  Kitpiov 
ttyai  &vh  rrjs  rifi4pas  ^s  ir4$7i. 

The  words  iv*  EtfKXtlBov,  which 
stand  between  brackets  in  the  second 
line,  are  inserted  on  my  own  conjec- 
ture; and  I  venture  to  think  that  any 
one  who  will  read  the  whole  law  through 
and  the  comments  of  the  orator  upon 
it,  will  see  that  they  are  imperatively 
required  to  make  the  sense  complete. 
The  entire  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  regulate  clearly  the  time  from 
tchich  each  law  shall,  begm  to  be  valid. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads  now, 
without  these  words,  it  has  no  pert!. 
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and  the 
dlkasts 
modified. 


By  these  ever-memorable  enactments,  all  acts  done  prior  to  the 
Oath  taken  nomination  of  the  archon  Eukleides  and  his  colleagues 
?  "*°*  ^in  ^Q  smnmer  of  403  ac.)  were  excluded  from  serving 
as  grounds  for  criminal  process  against  any  citizen.  To 
ensure  more  fully  that  this  should  be  carried  into  effect,  a  special 
clause  was  added  to  the  oath  taken  annually  by  the  senators,  as 
well  as  to  that  taken  by  the  Heliastic  dikasts.  The  senators 
pledged  themselves  by  oath  not  to  receive  any  impeachment,  or 
give  effect  to  any  arrest,  founded  on  any  fact  prior  to  the  archonship 
of  Eukleides,  excepting  only  against  the  Thirty  and  the  other 
individuals  expressly  shut  out  from  the  amnesty,  and  now  in  exile. ^ 
To  the  oath  annually  taken  by  the  Heliasts,  also,  was  added 
the  clause — "  I  will  not  remember  past  wrongs,  nor  will  I  abet 
any  one  else  who  shall  remember  them  ;  on  the  contrary,*  I  will 
give  my  vote  pursuant  to  the  existing  laws :"  which  laws  pro- 
claimed themselves  as  only  taking  effect  from  the  archonship  of 
Eukleides. 

A  still  farther  precaution  was  taken  to  bar  all  actions  for  redress 

or  damases  founded  on  acts  done  prior  to  the  Archonship 

cautioiwto     of  Eukleides.     On  th^  motion  of  Archinus  (the  principal 

observance  of  collcaguc  of  Thrasybulus  at  Phyle),  a  law  was  passed, 

e  amnes  y.  gj.g^^^;^jg  jgave  to  any  defendant  against  whom  such  an 

action  might  be  brought,  to  plead  an  exception  in  bar  (or  Para- 
graphe)  upon  the  special  ground  of  the  amnesty  and  the  legal 
prescription  connected  with  it.  The  legal  effect  of  this  Paragraphe 
or  exceptional  plea,  in  Attic  procedure,  was  to  increase  both  the 
chance  of  failure,  and  the  pecuniary  liabilities  in  case  of  failure,  on 


nence — ^no  beari^on  the  main  purpose 
contemplated  b^>loklds  in  the  second 
part,  nor  on  the  reasonings  of  Demo- 
sthen^  afterwards.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  words  &ir^  EdK\§l9ov 
should  have  dropt  out,  seeing  that  ^ir' 
EdKktliov  immediately  precedes :  an- 
other error  has  been  in  fact  introduced, 
by  putting  inr*  E^K\tl9ov  in  the  former 
case  insteiui  of  Iw*  EvkXc/Sov — which 
error  has  been  corrected  by  Tarious 
recent  editors,  on  the  authority  of  some 
MSS. 

The  law  of  Diokl^s,  when  properly 
read,  fully  harmonises  with  that  of 
Tisamenus.  Meier  wonders  that  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  ZoKtfiaala 
y6fMr  by  the  Nomothetae,  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  decree  of  Tisamenus.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  this  ex- 
pressly, since  the  words  S<roi  daly  &ya- 


y€ypap4i4yoi    presuppose    the    foregone 
toKtuxurla, 

^  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  koI 
ob  94^ofjLai  fyBd^iy  oM  ivayvy^y  ^ytKa 
rwy  "Kp^tpoy  y€y(yrifi4ywyf  irK^v  r&y 
<l>(iry6yr(oy. 

^  Audokid.  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  koI  ob 
fiyriffiKotcfiffw,  oM  &\A^  (sc.  &\A^  fiyriffi- 
KaKovyri)  "KiiffofJUUf  if^^toG/xat  th  xarik 
7ohs  Ktifidyovf  y6fiovf. 

This  clause  does  not  appear  as  part  of 
the  Heliastic  oath  given  in  Demosthen. 
cout.  Timokrat.  c.  36.  p.  746.  It  was 
extremely  significant  and  valuable  for 
the  few  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  renovation  of  the  democracy.  But , 
its  value  was  essentially  temporary,  and 
it  was  doubtless  dropt  within  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  the  period  to  which  it 
specially  applied. 


Chap.  LXVI. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


the  part  of  the  plaintiff;  also  to  better  considerably  the  chances  of 
the  defendant.  This  enactment  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by 
Archinus,  on  seeing  that  some  persons  were  beginning  to  institute 
actions  at  law,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty ;  and  for  the  better  preven- 
tion of  all  such  claims.^  * 

By  such  additional  enactments,  security  was  taken  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  in  full  conformity 
with  the  amnesty  recently  sworn,  and  that,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  should  any  person  be  molested  for  wrongs  done  anterior 
to  Eukleides.  *  And  in  fact  the  amnesty  was  faithfully  observed : 
the  re-entering  exiles  from  Peiraeus,  and  the  Horsemen  with  other 
partisans  of  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  blended  again  together  into  one 
harmonious  and  equal  democracy. 

Eight   years  prior  to  these  incidents,  we  have  seen  the  oli- 
garchical conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  a  moment  Absence  or 
saccessful,  and  afterwards  overthrown  ;  and  we  have  had  uoiMr^feTi- 
occasion  to  notice,  in  reference  to  that  event,  the  won-  IS5r*?he 
derful  absence  of  all  reactionary  violence  on  the  part  of  ][JJir7h?Foar 
the  victorious  people,  at  a  moment  of  severe  provocation  hundred. 
for  the  past  and  extreme  apprehension  for  the  future.    We  noticed 
that  Thucydides,  no  friend  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  selected 
precisely  that  occasion — on  which  some  manifestation  of  vindictive 
impulse  might  have  been  supposed  likely  and  natural — to  bestow 
the  most  unqualified  eulogies  on  their  moderate  and  gentle  bear- 
ing.    Had  the  historian  lived  to  describe  the  reign  of  the  Thirty 


>  The  Drat,  xviii.  of  Isokratds — Para- 
graphd  cont.  KaUimachum — informs  us 
on  these  points — especially  sections  1-4. 

KallimachuB  had  entered  an  action 
against  the  client  of  IsolgmtSs  fur  10,000 
drachmsD  (a.  15-17),  charging  him  as 
an  accomplice  of  Patrokldd  (the  King- 
Archon  under  the  Ten  who  immediately 
succeeded  the  Tiiirty,  prior  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles),  in  seizing  and  con- 
fiscating a  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
Kallimachus.  The  latter,  in  commenc- 
ing this  action,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  paying  the  fees  called  prytaneia;  a 
sum  proportional  to  what  was  claimed, 
and  amounting  to  30  drachmae,  when 
the  sum  claimeid  was  between  1 000  and 
1(1,000  drachm®.  Sup(>ose  that  action 
had  gone  to  trial  directly,  Kallimachus, 
if  he  loet  his  cause,  would  have  to  for- 
feit hiB  prytaneia,  but  he  would  forfeit 
no  more.  Now  according  to  the  Para- 
graphs permitted  by  the  law  of  Archi- 
nus,  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  make 


oath  that  the  action  against  him  is 
founded  upon  a  fact  prior  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eukleidds;  and  a  cause  is  then 
tried  first,  upon  that  special  issue,  upon 
which  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  speak 
first,  before  the  plaintiff.  If  the  ver- 
dict, on  this  special  issue,  is  given  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  is 
not  only  disabled  from  proceeding  far- 
ther with  his  action,  but  is  condemned 
besides  to  pay  to  the  defendant  the  for- 
feit called  Epobely;  that  is,  one-sixth 
part  of  the  sum  claimed.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  verdict  on  the  special  issue 
be  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  held 
entitled  to  proceed  farther  with  his  ori- 
ginal action,  and  to  receive  besides  at 
once,  from  the  plaintiff,  the  like  forfeit 
or  epobely.  Information  on  these  re- 
gulations of  procedure  in  the  Attic  di- 
kasteries  may  be  found  in  Meier  and 
Schomann,  Attischer  Prozess,  p.  647  , 
Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen,  vol.  i.  p. 
156-16J. 
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and  the  restoration  which  followed  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
expressions  would  have  been  still  wanner  and  more  emphatic  in 
the  same  sense.  Few  events  in  history,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
are  more  astonishing  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenian  people, 
on  recovering  their  democracy  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  : 
and  when  we  view  it  conjunction  with  the  like  phaenomenon  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  we  see  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  arose  from  peculiar  caprice  or  accident  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  both  depended  upon  permanent  attributes  of  the  popular 
character.  If  we  knew  nothing  else  except  the  events  of  these 
two  periods,  we  should  be  warranted  in  dismissing,  on  that  evi- 
dence alone,  the  string  of  contemptuous  predicates, — giddy, 
irascible,  jealous,  unjust,  greedy,  &c. — one  or  other  of  which  Mr. 
Mitford  so  frequently  pronounces,  and  inmnuates  even  when  he 
does  not  pronounce  them,  respecting  the  Athenian  people.'  A 
people  whose  habitual  temper  and  morality  merited  these  epithets, 
could  not  have  acted  as  the  Athenians  acted  both  after  the  Four 
Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Particular  acts  may  be  found  in 
their  history  which  justify  severe  censure  ;  but  as  to  the  permanent 
elements  of  character,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  no  population 
in  history  has  ever  afforded  stronger  evidence  than  the  Athenians 
on  these  two  memorable  occasions. 

If  we  follow  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  that  the  Horse- 
men and  the  privileged  Three  Thousand  hoplites  in  the  city  had 
made  themselves   partisans   in   every  species  of  flagitious  crime 

^  Wachsmnih^who  admits  into  his  '  affirmed  those  actions.  But  he  does 
work,  with  little  or  no  criticism,  eYkfj-  \  not  refer  to  any  actions  or  accusations 
thing  which  has  ever  heen  said  against  preferred  on  any  such  ground.  lie  only 
the  Athenian  people,  and  indeed  against  notices  some  cases  in  which,  accusation 
the  Greeks  generally— affirms,  contrary  ,  being  preferred»on  g^unds  subsequent 
to  all  evidence  and  probability,  that  the  to  Eukleidds,  the  accuser  mnkes  allusion 
amnesty  was  not  really  observed  at  |  in  his  speech  to  other  matters  anterior 
Athens.  (Wachsm.  Hellen.  Alterth.  ch.  to  Eukleidds.  Now  every  speaker  be- 
ix.  s.  7t.  vol.  ii.  p.  267).  fore  the  Athenian  diksstery  thinks  him- 

The  simple  and  distinct  words  of  Xe-  self  entitled  to  call  up  before  the  dikasts 
nophon — coming  as  they  do  from  the  '  the  whole  past  life  of  his  opponent,  in 
mouth  of  so  very  hostile  a  witness— are  the  way  of  analogous  evidence  going  to 
sufficient  to  refute  him — koI  6fi6irayT€s    attest  the  general  character  of  the  latter, 


ZpKovs  Ij  ii^¥  fiii  fiyriiriKaK^io'uy,  fri  Koi 
yvy  6fiov  yt  iroktrt6oyr<u,  koI   roTs  Bo- 
ko is   ififi4yti   6  8^/ior  (HeUen.  li. 
4,  43). 
The  passages  to  which  Wachsmuth 


good  or  bad.  For  example,  the  accuser 
of  Sokratds  mentions,  as  a  point  going 
to  impeach  the  general  character  of  So- 
kratds, that  he  had  been  the  teacher  of 
Kritias;    while  the  philosopher  in  his 


makes  reference  do  not  in  the  least  es-  j  defence  alludes  to  his  own  resolution 
tablish  his  point.  Even  if  actions  at  ,  and  virtue  as  Prytanis  in  the  assembly 
law  or  accusations  had  been  brought,  in  |  by  which  the  generals  were  condemned 
violation  of  the  amnesty,  this  would  not  .  after  the  battle  of  Arginusao.  Both 
prove  that  the  people  violated  it;  unless  :  these  allusions  come  out  as  evidences  to 
we  also  knew  that  the  dikastery  had  |  general  character. 
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which  could  possibly  be  imagined  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
the  exiles.  The  latter  on  returning  saw  before  them  men  Generoiwand 
who  had  handed  in  their  relations  to  be  put  to  death  SS?rtwr*or 
without  trial — ^who  had  seized  upon  and  enjoyed  their  JSStSS^ 
property — who  had  expelled  them  all  from  the  city,  and  of  {he""* 
a  large  portion  of  them  even  from  Attica — and  who  had  o»iB*rchy. 
held  themselves  in  mastery  not  merely  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution,  but  also  by  inviting  and  subsidizing  foreign  guards. 
Such  atrocities,  conceived  and  ordered  by  the  Thirty,  had  been 
executed  by  the  aid,  and  for  the  joint  benefit  (as  Kritias  justly 
remarked ')  of  those  occupants  of  the  dty  whom  the  exiles  found 
on  returning.  Now  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  these 
exiles,  saw  their  property  all  pillaged  and  appropriated  by  others 
during  the  few  months  of  their  absence:  we  may  presume  that 
their  lands — which  had  probably  not  been  sold,  but  granted  to 
individual  members  or  partisans  of  the  Thirty* — were  restored  to 
them ;  but  the  moveable  property  could  not  be  reclaimed,  and  the 
losses  to  which  they  remained  subject  were  prodigious.  The  men 
who  had  caused  and  profited  by  these  losses^ — often  with  great 
brutality  towards  the  wives  and  families  of  the  exiles,  as  we  know 
by  the  case  of  the  orator  Lysias — were  now  at  Athens,  all  indivi- 
dually well  known  to  the  sufferers.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  Leon  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Thirty,  saw  before 
them  the  very  citizens  by  whose  hands  their  innocent  relatives  had 
been  conmgned  without  trial  to  prison  and  execution.^  The  amount 
of  wrong  suffered  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  time  of 


1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  9. 

*  Xenoph  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1.  liyov  Si 
itt  T&r  x^pi»¥  {ol  TpidKOirra)  Xy*  abrol 
Ktd  ol  ^(Aoi  robs  roirrwv  ttrypovt  fx*^**^' 

*  laokratds  cont.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii. 
s.  30. 

BpatrifiovKos  fihr  koI  "Avvror,  fi4yt(rro¥ 
fthf  9\nfdft€vot  r&y  iy  rn  'w6\ti,  ToW&y 
84  iarHrTfpfifi4yoi  xp^f^"''^^*  c/SiJTcs  8i 
To2rr  &iro7p<£4«arras,  S/uw;  oh  roKfiMCiy 
m^ott  91kus  XarfX'^^^^  ^^^^  ikniffutaKtIvt 
AAA*  ff2  KoIX  xcpl  r&v  JkKKvy  iMXKoy  irtpwy 
i^rorrw  9uarpdrr*aBcu^  &AX*  oiv  irtpl  yt 
rUp  iy  rtus  ffvy^iiKms  Jffoy  tx*^^  '^'^'^  ^' 
Aoir  k^wwriy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  yoting  Alki- 
biadte  (in  the  Orat.  xvi.  of  laokratds, 
De  BigiB,  8.  56)  is  made  to  talk  about 
others  recovering  their  property — rSty 
JlkKKaty  KOfiiCofi^wy  rh.$  ovcias.  My  state- 
ment  in  the  text  reconciles  these  two. 
The  young  Alkibiadds  goes  on  to  state 


that  the  people  had  passed  a  vote  to 
grant  compensation  to  him  for  the  con- 
nscation  of  his  father  s  property,  but 
that  the  power  of  his  enemies  had  dis- 
appointed him  of  it.  We  may  well 
doubt  whether  such  vote  ever  really 


It  appears  however  that  Batrachus, 
one  of  tbe  chief  informers  who  brought 
in  victims  for  the  Thirty,  thought  it 
prudent  to  live  afterwards  out  of  Attica 
(Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  Or.  vi.  s.  4(>\ 
though  he  would  have  been  l^ally  pro- 
tected by  the  amnesty. 

*  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis,  s.  94. 
M4\firos  8*  ai  o&rotrl  inrffyayty  iv\  rwy 
rptdKoyra  ASoyra,  i»s  hfAtTt  Awams  1(rrf, 

ical  iLjr4Bayty  iKtiyos  iKptros Mc- 

\riToy  rolyvy  ro7s  ircucrl  to7s  tow  Kioyros 
oifK  ftrrt  ^6yov  ^twKtiy,  8ri  ro7s  y6fiott 
8«t  xP^<''0at  ^"f*  E&kX€^8ov  ipxoyros'  Iwtl 
&s  y%  ohK  ikwiiyctyty,  oM*  a^^f  iyriKiyti. 
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the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  provocation,  on  every  ground  public 
and  private,  violent  to  a  degree  never  exceeded  in  history.  Yet 
with  all  this  sting  fresh  in  their  bosoms,  we  find  the  victorious 
multitude,  on  the  latter  occasion  as  well  as  on  the  former,  burying 
the  past  in  an  indiscriminate  amnesty,  and  anxious  only  for  the 
future  harmonious  march  of  the  renovated  and  all-comprehensive 
democracy.  We  see  the  sentiment  of  commonwealth  in  the 
Demos,  twice  contrasted  with  the  sentiment  of  faction  in  an 
ascendent  oligarchy  ;^  twice  triumphant  over  the  strongest  counter- 
motives,  over  the  most  bitter  recollections  of  wrongful  murder  and 
spoliation,  over  all  that  passionate  rush  of  reactionary  appetite 
which  characterises  the  moment  of  political  restoration.  "  Bloody 
will  be  the  reign  of  that  king  who  comes  back  to  his  kingdom 
from  exile " — says  the  Latin  poet :  bloody  indeed  had  been  the 
rule  of  Kritias  and  those  oligarchs  who  had  just  comeback  from 
exile :  "  harsh  is  a  Demos  (observes  -^schylus)  which  has  just  got 
clear  of  misery."*  But  the  Athenian  Demos,  on  coming  back 
from  Peiraeus,  exhibited  the  rare  phaenomeuon  of  a  restoration 
after  cruel  wrong  suffered,  sacrificing  all  the  strong  impulse  of 
retaliation  to  a  generous  and  deliberate  regard  for  the  future  march 
of  the  commonwealth.  Thucydides  remarks  that  the  moderation 
of  political  antipathy  which  prevailed  at  Athens  after  the  victory 
of  the  people  over  the  Four  Hundred,  was  the  main  cause  which 
revived  Athens  from  her  great  public  depression  and  danger.' 
Much  more  forcibly  does  this  remark  apply  to  the  restoration  after 
the  Thirty,  when  the  public  condition  of  Athens  was  at  the  lowest 
deptli  of  abasement,  from  which  nothing  could  have  rescued  her 
except  such  exemplary  wisdom  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  her 
victorious  Demos.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  enabled  her 
to  accomplish  that  partial  resurrection — into  an  independent  and 
powerful  single  state,  though  shorn  of  her  imperial  power— which 
will  furnish  material  for  the  subsequent  portion  of  our  history. 

While  we  note  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  Athenian  people  to 
Car*  of  tho  forgct  that  which  could  not  be  remembered  without  ruin  to 
1^^^  the  future  march  of  the  democracy — we  must  at  the  same 
^priJiU  time  observe  that  which  they  took  special  pains  to  pre- 
property.  ^^yq  fi-Qm  being  forgotten.  They  formally  recognized  all 
the  adjudged  cases  and  all  the  rights  of  property  as  existing  under 
the  democracy  anterior  to  the  Thirty.     "  You  pronounced,  fellow- 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  39,     ^rjfAov,  llfiiray  wvo- 

*  uEschylus^     Sept.    ad    Thebas,    v. 


1047. 
>  Thucyd.  viii.  97, 
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citizens  (says  Andokides),  that  all  the  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the 
dedsions  of  arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should  remain 
ralid;  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  abolition  of  debts,  no 
reYcrsal  of  private  rights,  but  that  every  man  might  have  the 
means  of  enforcing  contracts  due  to  him  by  others."^  If  the 
Athenian  people  had  been  animated  by  that  avidity  to  despoil  the 
rich,  and  that  subjection  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  which  Mr. 
Mitford  imputes  to  them  in  so  many  chapters  of  his  history — 
neillier  motive  nor  opportunity  was  now  wanting  for  wholesale 
confiscation ;  of  which  the  rich  themselves,  during  the  dominion  of 
the  Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  The  amnesty  as  to  poli- 
tical wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory  as  to  the  rights  of  property, 
stand  alike  conspicuous  as  evidences  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Athenian  Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  farther  proof  of  their  capacity  of  taking  the 
largest  and  soundest  views  on  a  difficult  political  situation,  Repayinent 
we  should  find  it  in  another  of  their  measures  at  this  osmonians. 
critical  period.  The  ten  who  had  succeeded  to  the  oligarchical 
presidency  of  Athens  after  the  death  of  Kritias  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty,  had  borrowed  from  Sparta  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
talents,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  exiles  in 
Peincus.  After  the  peace,  it  was  necessary  that  such  sum  should 
be  repaid,  and  some  persons  proposed  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  property  of  those  individuals  and  that  party  who  had 
borrowed  the  money.  The  apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was 
doubtless  felt  with  peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public 
treasury  was  in  the  extreme  of  poverty.  But  nevertheless  both 
the  democratical  leaders  and  the  people  decidedly  opposed  it, 
resolving  to  recognize  the  debt  as  a  public  charge ;  in  which 
capacity  it  was  afterwards  liquidated,  after  some  delay  arising 
from  an  unsupplied  treasury.* 

All  that  was  required  from  the  Horsemen  or  Knights  who  had 
been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Thirty,  was  that  they  The  Honw- 

•'  _       •     naeii  or 

should  repay  the  sums  which  had  been   advanced   to  Knights. 
them  by  the  latter  as  outfit     Such  advance  to  the  Horsemen, 
subject  to  subsequent  repayment,  and  seemingly  distinct  from  the 
regular  military  pay — appears   to  have  been  customary  practice 
under  the  previous  democracy ; '  but  we  may  easily  believe  that 

»  Andokiddfl  de  Mysteriia,  a.  88.     Tif  '  AXXA  r&y  IBivy  <rvfi$o\alvy  al  irpdius 

eart  icvpiat  •Ti'oi,  Jhrwreu  iv  Jiy/ioKfxrrou-         '  Isokratds,  Areopagit.  Or.  vu.  a.  77; 
liivff  rH  irSku  h^vovro,  twvs  yAtrt  x/>^»»'     Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  5.  p.  460. 
Aroitowal€?€if/i^€«(icoi4»'((«»itoi7€WvTo,        '  Lysias  pro   Mautitheo,  Or.  xvi.  s. 
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the  Thirty  had  carried  it  to  an  abusive  excess,  in  their  anxiety  to 
enlist  or  stimulate  partisans — when  we  recollect  that  they  resorted 
to  means  more  nefarious  for  the  same  end.  There  were  of  course 
great  individual  differences  among  these  Knights,  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  each  had  lent  himself  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  oligarchy. 
Even  the  most  guilty  of  them  were  not  molested,  and  they  were 
sent  four  years  afterwards  to  serve  with  Agesllaus  in  Asia,  at  a 
time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  required  from  Athens  a  contingent 
of  cavalry  ;  *  the  Demos  being  well-pleased  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  them  an  honourable  foreign  service.  But  the  general  body  of 
Knights  suffered  so  little  disadvantage  from  the  recollection  of  the 
Thirty,  that  many  of  them  in  after-days  became  senators,  generals, 
hipparchs,  and  occupants  of  other  considerable  posts  in  the 
state."  * 

Although  the  decree  of  Tisamenus — prescribing  a  revision  of 
Revwon  of  the  laws  without  delay,  and  directing?  that  the  laws  when 
Nikomachof.  SO  rcviscd  should  bc  posted  up  for  public  view,  to  form 
the  sole  and  exclusive  guide  of  the  Dikasteries — had  been  passed 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Peirseus  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  amnesty,  yet  it  appears  that  considerable  delay  took  place 
before  such  enactment  was  carried  into  full  effect  A  person 
named  Nikomachus,  being  charged  with  the  duty,  stands  accused 
of  having  performed  it  tardily  as  well  as  corruptly.  He  as  well  as 
Tisamenus'  was  a  scribe  or  secretary ;  under  wliich  name  were 
included  a  class  of  paid  officers,  highly  important  in  the  detail  of 
business  at  Athens,  though  seemingly  men  of  low   birth,   and 


6-8.  I  accept  substantially  the  expla- 
nation which  Harpokration  and  Photius 
give  of  the  word  Karda-Toais,  in  spite  of 
the  objections  taken  to  it  by  M.  Boeckh, 
which  appear  to  me  not  founded  upon 
any  adequate  grouna.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Reiske  is  right  in  distinguish- 
ing Kardffraais  from  the  pay — fii<r$6s. 

See  Boeckh,  Public  Ek:onomy  of  Athens, 
b.  ii.  sect.  19.  p.  250.  In  the  Appendix 
to  this  work  (which  is  not  translated 
into  English  along  with  the  work  itself) 
he  farther  gives  the  Fragment  of  an 
Inscription  which  he  considers  to  bear 
upon  this  resumption  of  Kardaraa is  from 
the  Horsemen  or  Knights  after  the 
Thirty.  But  the  Fragment  is  so  very 
imperfect,  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed 
with  any  certainty  concerning  it:  see 
the  Staatshaush.  der  Athener,  Appendix, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  2U7,  208. 

*  Xeuoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  4. 


'  Lysias,  Or.  xvi.  pro  Mantitheo,  s.  9, 
10;  Lysias,  cont.  Evandr.  Or.  xxvi.  s. 
21-25. 

We  see  from  this  latter  oration  (s.  26) 
that  Tbrasybulus  helped  some  of  the 
chief  persons,  who  had  been  in  the  city 
and  had  resisted  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Doki- 
masy  (or  examination  into  character, 
previously  to  being  admitted  to  take 
possession  of  any  office,  to  which  a  man 
had  been  either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot) 
in  after-years.  He  spoke  in  favour  of 
Evander,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
be  accepted  as  Kiug-Archon. 

'  I  presume  confidently  that  Tisa- 
menus the  scribe,  mentioned  in  Lysias 
cont.  Nikomach.  s.  37,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Tisamenus  named  in  Andokid^ 
de  Mysteriis  (s.  83)  as  the  proposer  of 
the  memorable  psephism. 
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looked  upon  as  filling  a  subordinate  station,  open  to  sneers  from 
unfriendly  orators.  The  boards,  the  magistrates,  and  the  public 
bodies  were  so  frequently  changed  at  Athens,  that  the  continuity 
of  public  business  could  only  have  been  maintained  by  paid 
^cretaries  of  this  character,  who  devoted  themselves  constantly  to 
the  duty.^ 

Nikomachus  had  been  named,  during  tba  democracy  anterior  to 
the  Thirty,  for  the  pui-pose  of  preparing  a  fair  transcript,  and  of 
posting  up  afresh  (probably  in  clearer  characters  and  in  a  place 
more  convenient  for  public  view)  the  old  laws  of  Solon.  We  can 
well  understand  that  the  renovated  democratical  feeling — which 
burst  out  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  dictated 
the  vehement  psephism  of  Demophantus — might  naturally  also 
produce  such  a  commission  as  this,  for  which  Nikomachus,  both  as 
one  of  the  public  scribes  or  secretaries,  and  as  an  able  speaker,'  was 
a  suitable  person.  His  accuser  (for  whom  Lysias  composed  his 
thirtieth  oration  now  remaining)  denounces  him  as  having  not  only 
designedly  lingered  in  the  business,  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 
the  period  of  remuneration — but  even  as  having  corruptly  tam- 
pered with  the  old  laws,  by  new  interpolations  as  well  as  by 
omissions.  How  far  such  charges  may  have  been  merited,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  even  assuming  Nikomachus  to 
have  been  both  honest  and  diligent,  he  would  find  no  small 
difficulty  in  properly  discharging  his  duty  of  Anagrapheus'  or 
'*  Writer-up  "  of  all  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon  downward. 
Both  the  phraseology  of  these  old  laws  and  the  alphabet  in  which 
they  were  written,  were  in  many  cases  antiquated  and  obsolete  ;* 
while  there  were  doubtless  also  cases  in  which  one  law  was  at 
variance,  wholly  or  partially,  with  another.  Now  such  contra- 
dictions and  archaisms  would  be  likely  to  prove  ofiensive,  if  set  up 


1  See  M.  Boeckh's  Pnblic  Economy  of 
AiheDB,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  186,  Eng.  Tr.,  for 
a  Bummary  of  all  that  is  knoiivii  respect- 
ing theae  ypofifiar^is  or  secretaries. 

The  expression  in  Lysias  cont.  Niko- 
mach.  s.  38 — 5ri  irwoyp<ififiar€v<rou  odK 
$^€CTi  Wi  rhr  tedrhy  rri  opxv  '^  «"^ — 
is  correctly  explained  by  M.  Boeckh  as 
having  a  ▼ei'v  restricted  meaning,  and 
as  only  applymg  to  two  successive  years. 
And  I  thmk  we  may  doubt  whether  in 
practice  it  was  rigidly  adhered  to; 
though  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that 
these  secretaries  alternated  among  them- 
selves from  one  board  or  office  to  an- 
other.   Their  great  usefulness  consisted 


in  the  fact,  that  they  were  comrtantly  in 
the  service,  and  thus  kept  up  the  con- 
tinuous march  of  the  details. 

'  Lysias^  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Kikomach. 
s.  32. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomach,  s. 
33.  Wachsmuth  calls  him  erroneously 
Antigrapheus  instead  of  Anagrapheus 
(Hellen.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  ix.  p.  269). 

It  seems  by  Orat.  vii.  of  Lysias  (s.  20, 
36,  39)  that  Nikomachus  was  at  enmity 
with  various  persons  who  employed  Ly- 
sias as  their  logograph  or  speech -writer. 

*  Lysias,  Or.  x.  cont.  Theomnest.  A. 
s.  16-20. 
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in  a  fresh  place  and  with  clean,  new  characters ;  yet  Nikomachus 
had  no  authority  to  make  the  smallest  alteration,  and  might 
naturally  therefore  he  tardy  in  a  commission  which  did  not  promise 
much  credit  to  him  in  its  result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  of  a  fresh 
Adoption  collection  and  puhlication  (if  we  may  use  that  word)  of 
ilnkfaiw  the  laws,  haii  heen  felt  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Thirty, 
^ih^ow"**  ^^^  s^ch  a  project  could  hardly  be  realised  without  at 
wrtting?p  *^^  same  time  revising  the  laws,  as  a  body,  removing 
the  laws.  ^11  flagrant  contradictions,  and  rectifying  what  might 
glaringly  displease  the  age  either  in  substance  or  in  style.  Now 
th^  psephism  of  Tisamenus,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
renewed  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  both  prescribed  such  revision 
and  set  in  motion  a  revising  body ;  but  an  additional  decree  was 
now  proposed  and  carried  by  Archinus,  relative  to  the  alphabet  in 
which  the  revised  laws  should  be  drawn  up.  The  Ionic  alphabet — 
that  is,  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  as  now 
written  and  printed — had  been  in  use  at  Athens  universally,  for  a 
considerable  time,  apparently  for  two  generations  ;  but  from  tena- 
cious adherence  to  ancient  custom,  the  laws  had  still  continued  to 
be  consigned  to  writing  in  the  old  Attic  alphabet  of  only  sixteen  or 
eighteen  letters.  It  was  now  ordained  that  this  scanty  alphabet 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  revised  laws,  as  well  as 
all  future  public  acts,  should  be  written  up  in  the  full  Ionic 
alphabet* 

Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly  through  the  revising 
body,  partly  through  the  agency  of  Nikomachus,  who  was  still 
continued  as  Anagrapheus — the  revision,  inscription,  and  publica- 
tion of  the  laws  in  their  new  alphabet  was  at  length  completed. 
But  it  seems  to  have  taken  two  years  to  perform — or  at  least  two 
years  elapsed  before  Nikomachus  went  through  his  trial  of  account- 
ability.* He  appears  to  have  made  various  new  propositions  of 
his  own,  which  were  among  those  adopted  by  the  Nomothetae :  for 
these  his  accuser  attacks  him,  on  the  trial  of  accountability,  as  well 
as  on  the  still  graver  allegation  of  having  corruptly  falsified  the 
decisions  of  that  body — writing  up  what  they  had  not  sanctioned, 
or  suppressing  that  which  they  had  sanctioned.' 


*  See  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysias,  p.  53,  54-; 
Franz,  ElemeDt.  Epigraphies  Gnec.  In- 
trod.  p.  18-24. 

'  Lysias,  coot.  Nikom.  s.  3.  His  em- 
ployment had  lasted  six  years  altogether: 
four  years  befora  the  Thii-ty — two  years 


after  them — s.  7.    At  least  this  seems 
the  sense  of  the  orator. 

3  I  presume  this  to  be  the  sense  of  s. 
21  of  the  Oration  of  Lysias  against  him 
— tl  fi^p  y6fiovs  iriSriy  trtpl  rijs  iyatypa- 
(p^Sy  Sec:  also  s.  3'd-4b—-^apaicaKovfi€¥ 
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The  archonship  of  Eukleides,  succeeding  immediately  to  the 
Anarchy,  (as  the  archonship  of  Pythodorus,  or  the  period  Memorable 
of  the  Thirty,  was  denominated,)  became  thus  a  cardinal  SjSiiJhS^ 
point  or  epoch  in  Athenian  history.  We  cannot  doubt  ^eAetS^' 
that  the  laws  came  forth  out  of  this  revision  considerably  ^y***^ 
modified,  though  unhappily  we  possess  no  particulars  on  the 
subject  We  learn  that  the  political  franchise  was,  on  the  pro- 
position of  Aristophon,  so  far  restricted  for  the  future,  that  no 
person  could  be  a  citizen  by  birth  except  the  son  of  citizen  parents 
on  both  sides ;  whereas  previously,  it  had  been  sufficient  if  the 
father  alone  was  a  citizen.*  The  rhetor  Lysias,  by  station  a  metic, 
had  not  only  suffered  great  loss,  narrowly  escaping  death  from  the 
Thirty  (who  actually  put  to  death  his  brother  Polemarchus) — but 
had  contributed  a  large  sum  to  assist  the  armed  efibrts  of  the 
exiles  under  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus.  As  a  reward  and  com- 
pensation for  such  antecedents,  the  latter  proposed  that  the 
franchise  of  citizen  should  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  but  we  are  told 
that  this  decree,  though  adopted  by  the  people,  was  afterwards 
indicted  by  Archinus  as  illegal  or  informal,  and  cancelled.  Lysias, 
thus  disappointed  of  the  citizenship,  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  an  Isotcles,  or  non-freeman  on  the  best  condition,  exempt 
from  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  the  class  of  metics.* 

Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  like  Lysias,  who 
had  both  acted  and  suflFered  in  the  cause  of  the  democracy,  oiher 
when   combined  with  the  decree  of  Aristophon   above  aX^-* 
noticed,  implies  a  degree  of  augmented  strictness  which  S^^Si^Jd*' 
we  can  only  partially  explain.     It  was  not  merely  the  jJnViSlll'JIJl 
renewal  of  her  democracy  for  which  Athens  had  now  to  ^e  n'X  of 
provide.     She  had  also  to  accommodate  her  legislation  citiienahip. 
and  administration  to  her  future  march  as  an  isolated  state,  without 
empire  or  foreign  dependencies.    For  this  purpose  material  changes 
must  have  been  required  :  among  others,  we  know  that  the  Board 
of  Hellenotamiae  (originally  named  for  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  tribute  at  Delos,  but  attracting  to  themselves  gradually 
more  extended  functions,  until  they  became  ultimately,  immediately 
before  the  Thirty,  the  general  paymasters  of  the  state)  was  dis- 
continued, and  such  among  its  duties  as  did  not  pass  away  along 
with  the  loss  of  the  foreign  empire,  were  transferred  to  two  new 

ip  rf  Kpiffti  rtfJicopticBai  robs  r^v  ifitrd-  61 ;  Demosthen.  oont.  Eubulid.  c.  10. 
pap  rofio$firiay  ipaviComatf  &c.  p.  1307. 

The  tenor  of  the  oration,  however,  is  I  '  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  (Lygiaa)  p. 
unfortunately  obscure.  .  8J(j;  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysi»,  p.  53. 

^  Ia«u8,  Or.  viii,  De  Kiron.  Sort.  s.  . 
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officers — the  treasurer  at  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  Theorikon, 
or  religious  festival-fund.*  • 

Respecting  these  two  new  departments,  the  latter  of  which 
especially  became  so  much  extended  as  to  comprise  most  of  the 
disbursements  of  a  peace-establishment,  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereaflter ;  at  present  I  only  notice  them  as  manifestations  of  the 
large  change  in  Athenian  administration  consequent  upon  the  loss 
of  the  empire.  There  were  doubtless  many  other  changes  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  though  we  do  not  know  them  in  detail ;  and 
I  incline  to  number  among  such  the  alteration  above  noticed 
respecting  the  right  of  citizenship.  While  the  Athenian  empire 
lasted,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  spread  over  the  iEgean  in 
in  every  sort  of  capacity— as  settlers,  merchants,  navigators, 
soldiers,  &c.,  which  must  have  tended  materially  to  encourage 
intermarriages  between  them  and  the  women  of  other  Grecian 
insular  states.  Indeed  we  are  even  told  that  an  express  permission 
of  connubium  with  Athenians  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Euboea* — a  fact  (noticed  by  Lysias)  of  some  moment  in  illustrating 
the  tendency  of  the  Athenian  empire  to  multiply  family  tie? 
between  Athens  and  the  allied  cities.  Now,  according  to  the  law 
which  prevailed  before  Eukleides,  the  son  of  every  such  marriage 
was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen ;  an  arrangement  at  that  time 
useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the  bonds  of  her  empire — and 
eminently  useful  in  a  larger  point  of  view,  among  the  causes  of 
Pan-Hellenic  sympathy.  But  when  Athens  was  deprived  both  of 
her  empire  and  her  fleet,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  Attica — 
there  no  longer  remained  any  motive  to  continue  such  a  regulation, 
so  that  the  exclusive  city-feeling,  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind, 
again  became  predominant.  Such  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of 
the  new  restrictive  law  proposed  by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who  had  first 
Honorary  seizcd  Phylc,  rcceivcd  no  larger  reward  than  1000 
ThTMybuius  drachmsB  for  a-  common  sacrifice  and  votive  offering, 
Siict.  together  with  wreaths  of  olive  as  a  token  of  gratitude 

from  their  countrymen.^  The  debt  which  Athens  owed  to  Thra- 
sybulus was  indeed  such  as  could  not  be  liquidated  by  money.  To 
his  individual  patriotism,  in  great  degree,  we  may  ascribe  not  only 
the  restoration  pf  the  democracy,  but  its  good  behaviour  when 


^  See  respecting  this  change  Boeckh, 
Public  Ecou.  of  Athens,  ii.  7.  p.  180  seq., 
Eng.  Tr. 

'  Lysias,  Fragm.  Or.  xxxiv.     De  non 


dissolvendft  Republic^,   s.  3— &XX&  wal 
E{ifioi€v<riy  iiriycifiiay  iiroto6fif6a.  Sec. 

•  ^achinda,  cont.  Ktesiphon.  c.  62.  p. 
437;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasybul.  c.  4. 
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restored.  How  different  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
restoration  and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  had  the  event  been 
brought  about  by  a  man  like  Alkibiades,  applying  great  abilities 
principally  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  cupidity  and  power ! 

At  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however,  Alkibiades  was 
already  no  more.  Shortly  after  the  catastrophe  at  position  and 
^gospotami,  he  had  sought  shelter  in  the  satrapy  of  xSJSiJdea 
Pharnabazus,  no  longer  thinking  himself  safe  from  *°^*^"- 
Lacedsemonian  persecution  in  his  forts  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
He  carried  with  him  a  good  deal  of  property,  though  he  left  still 
more  behind  him  in  these  forts ;  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know. 
But  having  crossed  apparently  to  Asia  by  the  Bosporus,  he  was 
plundered  by  the  Thracians  in  Bithynia,  and  incurred  much  loss 
before  he  could  reach  Pharnabazus  in  Phrygia.  Renewing  the 
tie  of  personal  hospitality  which  he  had  contracted  with  Pharna- 
bazus four  years  before,^  he  now  solicited  from  the  satrap  a  safe 
conduct  up  to  Susa.  The  Athenian  envoys — whom  Pharnabazus, 
after  bis  former  pacification  with  Alkibiades  in  408  B.C.,  had 
engaged  to  escort  to  Susa,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the  mandate 
of  Cyrus  to  detain  as  prisoners — were  just  now  released  from  their 
three  years'  detention,  and  enabled  to  come  down  to  the  Pro- 
pontis ; '  and  Alkibiades,  by  whom  this  mission  had  originally  been 
projected,  tried  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to  perform  the  promise 
which  he  had  originally  given,  but  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil 
The  hopes  of  the  sanguine  exile,  reverting  back  to  the  history  of 
Themistokles,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  same  success  at  Susa  as 
bad  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter ;  nor  was  the  design  impracticable, 
to  one  whose  ability  was  universally  renowned,  and  who  had 
already  acted  as  minister  to  Tissaphernes. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  position.    King 
Darius  Nothus,  having  recently  died,  had  been  succeeded  AHaxerxea 
by  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  Muenion  ; '  but  the  younger  the  Mw^ing 
son  Cyrus,  whom  Darius  had  sent  for  during  his  last  puJS^* 
illness,  tried  after  the  death  of  the  latter  to  supplant  SkfJiTdef 
Artaxerxes  in  the  succession— or  at  least  was  suspected  7e^li^em 
^of  so  trying.      Being  seized  and  about  to  be  slain,  the  •'^"^^ 
queen-mother  Parysatis  prevailed  upon  Artaxerxes  to  pardon  him, 
and  send  him  again  down  to  his  satrapy  along  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
where   be  laboured  strenuously,  though  secretly,  to  acquire  the 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3,  12.     r6if  rt 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  7. 
'  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  1 ;  Diodor.  xiii. 
1U8. 
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means  of  dethroning  his  brother ;  a  memorable  attempt,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  But  his  schemes,  though 
carefully  masked,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Alkibiades, 
who  wished  to  make  a  merit  of  revealing  them  at  Susa,  and  to 
become  the  instrument  of  defeating  them.  He  communicated  his 
suspicions  as  well  as  his  purpose  to  Phamabazus ;  whom  he  tried  to 
awaken  by  alarm  of  danger  to  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might 
thus  get  himself  forwarded  to  Susa  as  informant  and  auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfriendly  in  spirit  towards 
Thei^Bce-  Lysaudcr  and  the  Lacedaemonians  (of  which  we  shall 
wiSStS*  soon  see  plain  evidence) —and  perhaps  towards  Cyrus 
requiS^Phar-  also,  siucc  such  wcrc  the  habitual  relations  of  neigh- 
pStwm to  bouring  satraps  in  the  Persian  empire.  But  the  Lacedae- 
death.  moniaus  and  Cyrus  were  now  all-powerful  on  the  Asiatic 

coast,  so  that  he  probably  did  not  dare  to  exasperate  them,  by 
identifying  himself  with  a  mission  so  hostile,  and  an  enemy  so 
dangerous,  to  both.  Accordingly  he  refused  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Alkibiades;  granting  him  nevertheless  permission  to 
live  in  Phrygia,  and  even  assigning  to  him  a  revenue.  But  the 
objects  at  which  the  exile  was  aiming  soon  became  more  or  less 
fully  divulged,  to  those  against  whom  they  were  intended.  His 
restless  character,  enterprise,  and  capacity,  were  so  well  known  as 
to  raise  exaggerated  fears  as  well  as  exaggerated  hopes.  Not 
^  merely  Cyrus  — but  the  Lacedaemonians,  closely  allied  with  Cyrus 
(  — and  the  Dekarchies,  whom  Lysander  had  set  up  in  the  Asiatic 
^  Grecian  cities,  and  who  held  their  power  only  through  Lacedae- 
monian support — all  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Alki- 
biades again  in  aclion  and  command,  amidst  so  many  unsettled 
elements.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  exiles  whom  these 
Dekarchies  had  banished,  and  the  disaffected  citizens  who  re- 
mained at  home  under  their  government  in  fear  of  banishment  or 
death,  kept  up  correspondence  with  him,  and  looked  to  him  as  a 
probable  liberator.  Moreover  the  Spartan  king  Agis  still  retained 
the  same  personal  antipathy  against  him,  which  had  already  (some 
years  before)  procured  the  order  to  be  despatched,  from  Sparta  to 
Asia,  to  assassinate  him.  Here  are  elements  enough,  of  hostility,^ 
vengeance,  and  apprehension,  afloat  against  Alkibiades — without 
believing  the  story  of  Plutarch,  that  Kritias  and  the  Thirty  sent  to 
apprise  Lysander  that  the  oligarchy  at  Athens  could  not  stand,  so 
long  as  Alkibiades  was  alive.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  though  the 
Thirty  had  included  him  in  the  list  of  exiles,*  they  had  much  less 

»  Xeiioph.  Hcllen.  ii.  3,  42;  laokmt^^s,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  46. 
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to  dread  from  his  assaults  or  plots,  in  Attica,  than  the  Lysandrian 
Dekarchics  in  the  cities  of  Asia.  Moreover  his  name  was  not 
popular  even  among  the  Athenian  democrats,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter  when  we  come  to  recount  the  trial  of  Sokrates.  Probably 
therefore  the  alleged  intervention  of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  to 
procure  the  murder  of  Alkibiades,  is  a  fiction  of  the  subsequent 
encomiasts  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  in  order  to  create  for  him 
claims  to  esteem  as  a  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  with  the  demo- 
cracy. 

A  special  despatch  (or  Skytale)  was  sent  out  by  the  Spartau 
authorities  to  Lysander  in  Asia,  enjoining  him  to  procure  AsBassina- 
that  Alkibiades  should  be  put  to  death.  Accordingly  hiLd^hy 
Lysander  communicated  this  order  to  Fhamabazus,  PbaroAbanu. 
vnthin  whose  satrapy  Alkibiades  was  residing,  and  requested  that 
it  might  be  put  in  execution.  The  whole  character  of  Fhama- 
bazus shows  that  he  would  not  perpetrate  such  a  deed,  towards 
a  man  with  whom  he  had  contracted  ties  of  hospitality,  without 
sincere  reluctance  and  great  pressure  from  without ;  especially  as 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  connive  underhand  at  the 
escape  of  the  intended  victim.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  it 
was  Cyrus,  who,  informed  of  the  revelations  contemplated  by 
Alkibiades,  enforced  the  requisition  of  Lysander ;  and  that  the 
joint  demand  of  the  two  was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded, 
much  less  openly  disobeyed.  Accordingly  Fhamabazus  depatched 
his  brother  Magaeus  and  his  uncle  Sisamithres,  with  a  band  of 
armed  men,  to  assassinate  Alkibiades  in  the  Phrygian  village 
where  he  was  residing.  These  men,  not  daring  to  force  their  way 
into  his  house,  surrounded  it  and  set  it  on  fire.  Yet  Alkibiades, 
having  contrived  to  extinguish  the  flames,  rushed  out  upon  his 
assailants  with  a  dagger  in  his  right-hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped 
round  his  left  to  serve  as  a  shield.  None  of  them  dared  to  come 
near  him ;  but  they  poured  upon  him  showers  of  darts  and  arrows 
until  he  perished,  undefended  as  he  was  either  by  shield  or  by 
armour.  A  female  companion  with  whom  he  lived — Timandra — 
wrapped  up  his  body  in  garments  of  her  own,  and  performed 
towards  it  all  the  last  afibctionate  solemnities.^ 


'  I  put  together  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  probable  account  of  the  death 
of  Alkibiadds  from  Plutarch,  Alkib.  o. 
38,  39;  Diodorus,  xiv.  11.  (who  cites 
Ephorus,  compare  Ephor.  Fragm.  126, 
ed.  Didot);  Cornelius  Nepos,  Alkibiad. 
c.  10;  Justin,  v.  8 ;  Isokratds,  Or.  xvi. 
De  ^gis,  8.  50. 


There  were  evidently  different  stories, 
about  the  antecedent  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances, among  which  a  selection 
must  be  made.  The  extreme  perfidy 
ascribed  by  Ephorus  to  Pharnabazus 
appeal's  to  me  not  at  all  in  the  character 
of  that  satrap. 
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Such  was  the  deed  which  Cyrus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  did 
Character  of  "^^  scFuplc  to  cnjoin,  WOT  the  uncle  and  brother  of  a 
Aikibiaufis.  Persian  satrap  to  execute ;  and  by  which  this  celebrated 
Athenian  perished  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  Had 
he  lived,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  again  have  played  some 
conspicuous  part — for  neither  his  temj)er  nor  his  abilities  would 
have  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  shade — but  whether  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens  or  not  is  more  questionable.  Certain  it  is, 
that  taking  his  life  throughout,  the  good  which  he  did  to  her  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  far  greater  evil.  Of  the  disastrous  Sicilian 
expedition,  he  was  more  the  cause  than  any  other  individual ; 
though  that  enterprise  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  any  individual :  it  emanated  rather  from  a  national 
impulse.  Having  first,  as  a  counsellor,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  man  to  plunge  the  Athenians  into  this  imprudent 
adventure,  he  next,  as  an  exile,  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man  (except  Nikias)  to  turn  that  adventure  into  ruin,  and  the 
consequences  of  it  into  still  greater  ruin.  Without  him,  Gylippus 
would  not  have  been  sent  to  Syracuse — Uekeleia  would  not  have 
been  fortified — Chios  and  Miletus  would  not  have  revolted — the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  would  not  have  been 
originated.  Nor  can  it  be  said  tliat  his  first  three  years  of  political 
action  as  Athenian  leader,  in  a  speculation  peculiarly  his  own — the 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  the  campaigns  in  Peloponnesus — proved 
in  any  way  advantageous  to  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  by 
playing  an  offensive  game  where  he  had  hardly  sufficient  force  fur 
a  defensive,  he  enabled  the  I-Acedajmonians  completely  to  recover 
their  injured  reputation  and  ascendency  through  the  important 
victory  of  Mantineia.  The  period  of  his  life  really  serviceable  to 
his  country,  and  really  glorious  to  himself,  was  that  of  three  years 
ending  with  his  return  to  Athens  in  407  B.C.  Tbe  results  of 
these  three  years  of  success  were  frustrated  by  the  unexpected 
coming  down  of  Cyrus  as  satrap :  but  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  behoved  Alkibiades  to  put  forth  a  higher  measure  of  excellence, 
in  order  to  realise  his  own  promises  in  the  face  of  this  new  obstacle 
— at  that  critical  moment  we  find  him  spoiled  by  the  unexpected 
welcome  which  had  recently  greeted  him  at  Atliens,  and  falling 
miserably  short  even  of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome 
had  been  earned. 

If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  Xo  his  dispositions,  his  ends, 
and  his  means — there  are  few  characters  in  Grecian  history  who 
present  so  Uttle  to  esteem,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  public  or 
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as  a  private  man.  His  ends  are  those  of  exorbitant  ambition  and 
vanity ;  his  means  rapacious  as  well  as  reckless,  from  his  first 
dealing  with  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  envoys,  down  to  the  end  of 
his  career.  The  manoeuvres  whereby  his  political  enemies  first 
procured  his  exile  were  indeed  base  and  guilty  in  a  high  degree. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  if  his  enemies  were  more  numerous  and 
violent  than  those  of  any  other  politician  in  Athens,  the  generating 
seed  was  sown  by  his  own  overweening  insolence,  and  contempt 
of  restraints,  legal  as  well  as  social. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  once  defeated  either  by  land 
or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in  enterprise,  in  power  of  dealing 
with  new  men  and  new  situations,  he  was  never  wanting ;  qualities, 
which,  combined  with  his  high  birth,  wealth,  and  personal  accom- 
plishments, sufficed  to  render  him  for  the  time  the  first  man  in 
every  successive  party  which  he  espoused — Athenian,  Spartan,  or 
Persian— oligarchical  or  democratical.  But  to  none  of  them  did 
be  ever  inspire  any  lasting  confidence  ;  all  successively  threw  him 
off.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  find  few  men  in  whom  eminent 
capacities  for  action  and  command  are  so  thoroughly  marred  by  an 
assemblage  of  bad  moral  qualities  as  Alkibiades.^ 


*  Cornelius  Nepos  Bays  (Alcib.  c.  11) 
of  Alkibiadds — "Hunc  infamatum  a  pie- 
risque  tres  grayisniini  historici  aummis 
laudibus  extuleruot:  Thucydidds,  qui 
ejiisdem  setatis  fuit;  Theopompus,  qui 
fuit  post  aliquando  natus;  et  Timaeus: 
qui  quidem  duo  maledicentissimi,  nesoio 
quo  modo,  in  illo  uno  laudando  con- 
■cierunt." 

We  have  no  means  of  appreciating 
what  was  said  by  Theopompus  and  Ti- 
mseus.  But  as  to  Thucydidds,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  he  extols  only  the 
capacity  and  warlike  enterprise  of  Alki- 


biadds— nothing  beyond;  and  he  had 
good  reason  for  doing  so.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of 
Alkibiad^  is  the  reverse  of  eulogy. 

The  Oration  zvi.  of  Isokrat^s,  De 
Bigis,  spoken  by  the  son  of  Alkibiadda, 
eoes  into  a  laboured  panegyric  of  his 
father's  character,  but  is  prodigiously 
inaccurate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
facts  stated  in  Thucydidds  and  Xeno* 
phon.  But  he  is  justified  in  saying — 
oifidwort  rvv  weerpht  iiyovfidrov  rp6iraio¥ 
ifi&¥  f<mi<ray  ol  iro\4fuot  (s.  23). 
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Respecting  the  political  history  of  Athens  during  the  few  years 
Athena  im-  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  democracy, 
«ft«r  Kn-  we  have  unfortunately  little  or  no  information.  But  in 
political  his-  the  spring  of  399  b.c.,  between  three  and  four  years 
k^wn.  *  after  the  beginning  of  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  an 
event  happened  of  paramount  interest  to  the  intellectual  public  of 
Greece  as  well  as  to  philosophy  generally — the  trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  execution  of  Sokrates.  Before  I  recount  that  memorable 
incident,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  literary  and 
philosophical  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.  Though 
literature  and  philosophy  are  now  becoming  separate  departments 
in  Greece,  each  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  other ;  and 
the  state  of  dramatic  literature  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
directly  contributing  to  the  fate  of  Sokrates. 

During  the  century  of  the  Athenian  democracy  between  Klci- 
Extraordi.      sthcues  and  Eukleides,  there  had  been  produced  a  deve- 

lury  deve-        -  j,       e    Jl  l'  •  a         •  j 

jopmentof  lopmcnt  ot  dramatic  genius,  tragic  and  comic,  never 
genius.  paralleled  before  or  afterwards,  ^schylus,  the  creator 
of  the  tragic  drama,  or  at  least  the  first  composer  who  rendered  it 
illustrious,  had  been  a  combatant  both  at  Marathon  and  Salamis ; 
while  Sophokles  and  Euripides,  his  two  eminent  followers  (the 
former  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  armament  against 
Samos  in  440  b.c.)  expired  both  of  them  only  a  year  before  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami— just  in  time  to  escape  the  bitter  humiliation 
and  suflFering  of  that  mournful  period.  Out  of  the  once  numerous 
compositions  of  these  poets  we  possess  only  a  few,  yet  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  grandeur  of  Athenian 
tragedy ;  and  when  we  learn  that  they  were  frequently  beaten, 
even  with  the  best  of  their  dramas  now  remaining,  in  fair  compe- 
tition for  the  prize  against  other  poets  whose  names  only  have 
reached  us — we  seem  warranted  in  presuming  that  the  best  pro- 
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ductioDS  of  these  successful  competitors,  if  not  intrinsically  finer, 
could  hardly  have  been  inferior  in  merit  to  theirs.^ 

The  tragic  drama  belonged  essentially  to  the  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  ffod  Dionysus ;  beinff  oriffinally  a  chorus  sunff  in  Gradual  en- 

i/  '  o         o  i/  o  largement  of 

his  honour,  to  which  were  successively  superadded —  tragedy. 
first,  an  Iambic  monologue, — next,  a  dialogue  with  two  actors, — 
lastly,  a  regular  plot  with  three  actors,  and  the  chorus  itself 
interwoven  into  the  scene.  Its  subjects  were  from  the  beginning, 
and  always  continued  to  be,  persons  either  divine  or  heroic,  above 
the  level  of  historical  life  and  borrowed  from  what  was  called  the 
mythical  past  The  Persae  of  iEschylus,  indeed,  forms  a  splendid 
exception ;  but  the  two  analogous  dramas  of  his  contemporary, 
Phrynichus, — the  Phoenissae  and  the  capture  of  Miletus — were  not 
successful  enough  to  invite  subsequent  tragedians  to  meddle  with 
contemporary  events.  To  thrd^  serious  dramas  or  a  trilogy — at 
"first  connected  together  by  sequence  of  subject  more  or  less  loose, 
but  afterwards  unconnected  and  on  distinct  subjects,  through  an 
innovation  introduced  by  Sophokles,  if  not  before — the  tragic  poet 
added  a  fourth  or  satyrical  drama ;  the  characters  of  which  were 
satyrs,  the  companions  of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  other  heroic  or 
mythical  persons  exhibited  in  farce.  He  thus  made  up  a  total  of 
four  dramas  or  a  tetralogy,  which  he  got  up  and  brought  forward 
to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  festival.  The  expense  of  training 
the  chorus  and  actors  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Choregi,  wealthy 
citizens,  of  whom  one  was  named  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
whose  honour  and  vanity  were  greatly  interested  in  obtaining  the 
prize.  At  first,  these  exhibitions  took  place  on  a  temporary  stage, 
with  nothing  but  wooden  supports  and  scafiblding ;  but  shortly 
after  the  year  500  b.c.,  on  an  occasion  when  the  poets  ^schylus 
and  Pratinas  were  contending  for  the  prize,  this  stage  gave  way 
during  the  ceremony,  and  lamentable  mischief  was  the  result. 
After  that  misfortune,  a  permanent  theatre  of  stone  was  provided. 
To  what  extent  the  project  was  realised  before  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  we  do  not  accurately  know ;  but  after  his  destructive 
occupation  of  Athens,  the  theatre,  if  any  existed  previously,  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  or  renovated  along  with  other  injured  portions 
of  the  city. 

It  was  under  that  great  development  of  the  power  of  Athens 


>  The  (Edipns  TTrannus  of  Sophoklte 
was  surpassed  by  Uie  rival  composition 
of  Philoklds.  The  Medea  of  Euripidds 
stood  only  third  for  the  prize;  Eupho- 


rion,  son  of  iEschylus,  being  first,  So* 
phoklds  second.  Yet  these  two  trage- 
dies are  the  masterpieces  now  remaining 
of  Sophoklds  and  Euripidds. 
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which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes,  that  the  theatre  with  its 
Abundance  appurtenances  attained  full  magnitude  and  elaboration, 
^^y  at  and  attic  tragedy  its  maximum  of  excellence.  Sopbokles 
Athena.  gained  his  first  victory  over  iEschylus  in  468  b.c.  :  the 
first  exhibition  of  Euripides  was  in  455  b.c.  The  names,  though 
unhappily  the  names  alone,  of  many  other  competitors  have 
reached  us :  Philokles,  who  gained  the  prize  even  over  the 
d^dipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophokles ;  Euphorion,  son  of  ^schylus, 
Xenokles  and  Nikomachus,  all  known  to  have  triumphed  over 
Euripides ;  Neophron,  Achaeus,  Ion,  Agathon,  and  many  more. 
The  continuous  stream  of  new  tragedy,  poured  out  year  after  year, 
was  something  new  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind.  K  we  could 
suppose  all  the  ten  tribes  contending  for  the  prize  every  year, 
there  would  be  ten  tetralogies  (or  sets  of  four  dramas  each,  three 
tragedies  and  one  satyrical  farfl^  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and 
as  many  at  the  Lenaean.  So  great  a  number  as  sixty  new  tra- 
gedies composed  every  year,^  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  yet  we  do 
not  know  what  was  the  usual  number  of  competing  tetralogies :  it 
was  at  least  three — since  the  first,  second,  and  third  are  specified 
in  the  Didaskalies  or  Theatrical  Records — and  probably  greater 
than  three.  It  was  rare  to  repeat  the  same  drama  a  second  time, 
unless  after  considerable  alterations,  nor  would  it  be  creditable  to 
the  liberality  of  a  Choregus  to  decline  the  full  cost  of  getting  up 
a  new  tetralogy.  Without  pretending  to  determine  with  nume- 
rical accuracy  how  many  dramas  were  composed  in  each  year,  the 
general  fact  of  unexampled  abundance  in  the  productions  of  the 
tragic  muse  is  both  authentic  and  interesting. 

Moreover — what  is  not  less  important  to  notice — all  this  abun- 
dance found  its  way  to  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens, 


1  The  careful  ezamination  of  Welcker 
(Griech.  Tragodie,  vol.  i.  p.  76)  makes 
out  the  titles  of  eijghty  tragedies  un- 
questionably belonging  to  Sophokl§8 — 


405  B.C.,  and  was  likely  during  each 
year  to  have  composed  one,  if  not  two, 
tetralogies ;  if  he  could  prevail  upon 
the  archon  to  grant  him  a  chorus,  that 


over  and  above  the  satyrical  dramas  in    is,    the    oppoi*tunity    of   representing. 


his  Tetralogies.  Welcker  has  consider' 
ably  cut  down  the  number  admitted  by 
previous  authors,  carried  by  Fabricius 
as  high  as  178,  and  even  by  Boe<kh  aa 
high  as  109  (Welcker,  ut  sup,  p.  62). 

The  number  of  dramas  ascribed  to 
Euripidds  is  sometines  92,  sometimes 
75.  Elmsley  (in  his  remarks  on  the 
Argument  to  the  Medea,  p.  72)  thinks 
that  even  the  larger  of  these  numbers 
is  smaller  than  what  Euripides  probably 
composed;  since  the  poet  continued 
composing  for  fifty  years,  from  455  to 


The  Didaskalies  took  no  account  of  any 
except  such  as  gained  the  first,  second 
or  third  prize.  Welcker  gives  the  titles, 
and  an  approximative  guess  at  the  con- 
tents, of  51  lost  tragedies  of  the  poet, 
besides  the  17  remaining  (p.  443). 

Aristarchus  the  tragedian  is  affirmed 
by  Suidas  to  have  compc^sed  70  trage- 
dies, of  which  only  two  gained  the 
prise.  As  many  as  120  compositions 
are  ascribed  to  Neophron,  44  to  Achseus, 
40  to  Ion  (Welcker,  ib.  p.  889). 
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not  excepting  even  the  poorest.  For  the  theatre  is  said  to  have 
accommodated  30,000  persons :  ^  here  again  it  is  unsafe  Accewibinty 
to  rely  upon  numerical  accuracy,  but  we  cannot  doubt  toSe^S^ 
that  it  was  suflSciently  capacious  to  give  to  most  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  ample  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  these  beaytifiil  compositions.  At  first,  the  admission  to  the 
theatre  was  gratuitous ;  but  as  the  crowd,  of  strangers  as  well  as 
freemen,  was  found  both  excessive  and  disorderly,  the  system  was 
adopted  of  asking  a  price,  seemingly  at  a  time  when  the  perma- 
nent theatre  was  put  in  complete  order  after  the  destruction  caused 
by  Xerxes.  The  theatre  was  let  by  contract  to  a  manager  who 
engaged  to  defray  (either  in  whole  or  part)  the  habitual  cost 
incurred  by  the  state  in  the  representation,  and  who  was  allowed 
to  sell  tickets  of  admission.  At  first  it  appears  that  the  price  of 
tickets  was  not  fixed,  so  that  the  ]K)or  citizens  were  overbid,  and 
could  not  get  places.  Accordingly  Perikles  introduced  a  new 
system,  fixing  the  price  of  places  at  three  oboli  (or  half  a  drachma) 
for  the  better,  and  one  obolus  for  the  less  good.  As  there  were 
two  days  of  representation,  tickets  covering  both  days  were  sold 
respectively  for  a  drachma  and  two  oboli.  But  in  order  that  the 
poor  citizens  might  be  enabled  to  attend,  two  oboli  were  given  out 
from  the  public  treasure  to  each  citizen  (rich  as  well  as  poor,  if 
they  chose  to  receive  it)  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival.  A  poor 
man  was  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  purchasing  his  place 
and  going  to  the  theatre  without  cost,  on  both  days,  if  he  chose  ; 
or,  if  he  preferred  it,  he  might  go  on  one  day  only — or  might  even 
stay  away  altogether  and  spend  both  the  two  oboli  in  any  other 
manner.  The  higher  price  obtained  for  the  better  seats  purchased 
by  the  richer  citizens,  is  here  to  be  set  against  the  sum  disbursed 
to  the  poorer;  but  we  have  no  data  before  us  for  striking  the 
balance,  nor  can  we  tell  how  the  finances  of  the  state  were  afiected 
by  it* 

Such  was  the  original  Theorikon  or  festival-pay  introduced  by 
Perikles  at  Athens ;  a  system  of  distributing  the  public  ^^^^^ 
money,  gradually  extended  to  other  festivals  in  which  p«y. 
there  was  no  theatrical  representation,  and  which  in  later  times 


*  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  3.  p.  175.^ 
'  For  these  particulars,  see  chiefly 
a  learned  and  valoable  compilation—^ 
O.  C.  Schneider,  Das  Attiscke  Theater- 
Wesfn,  Weimar  1835— furnished  with 
copious  notes;  though  I  do  not  fully 
concur  in  all  his  details,  and  have  dif- 


fered from  him  on  some  points.  I  can- 
not think  that  more  than  two  oboli 
were  given  to  any  one  citizen  at  the 
same  festival  j  at  least,  not  until  the 
distributions  became  extended,  in  times 
posterior  to  the  Thirty:  see  M.  Schnei- 
der^s  Book,  p.  17;  also  Notes,  29-196. 
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reached  a  mischievous  excess ;  having  begun  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  full  of  money  from  foreign  tribute, — and  continuing, 
with  increased  demand,  at  a  subsequent  time  when  she  was  com- 
paratively poor  and  without  extraneous  resources.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  all  these  festivals  were  portions  of  the  ancient 
religion,  and  that,  according  to  the  feelings  of  that  time,  cheerful 
and  multitudinous  assemblages  were  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  god«  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  celebrated.  Such  dis* 
bursements  were  a  portion  of  the  religious,  even  more  than  of  the 
civil,  establishment.  Of  the  abusive  excess  which  they  afterwards 
reached,  however,  I  shall  speak  hereafter :  at  present  I  deal  with 
the  Theorikon  only  in  its  primitive  function  and  effect,  of  enabling 
all  Athenians  indiscriminately  to  witness  the  representation  of  the 
tragedies. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  compositions  upon  the 
EiTectofUw  public  Sympathies,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  judgement 
the  public  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  beneficial  and  moral-* 
Atbeil  izing  in  a  high  degree.  Though  the  subjects  and  persons 
are  legendary,  the  relations  between  them  are  all  human  and 
simple — exalted  above  the  level  of  humanity,  only  in  such  mea- 
sure as  to  present  a  stronger  claim  to  the  hearer's  admiration  or 
pity.  So  powerful  a  body  of  poetical  influence  has  probably  never 
been  brought  to  act  upon  the  emotions  of  any  other  population  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  these  immortal 
compositions,  which  first  stamped  tragedy  as  a  separate  department 
of  poetry,  and  gave  to  it  a  dignity  never  since  reached,  we  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  tastes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intellectual 
standard,  of  the  Athenian  multitude,  must  have  been  sensibly 
improved  and  exalted  by  such  lessons.  The  reception  of  such 
pleasures  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  well  as  amidst  a  sympa- 
thising crowd,  was  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the  mental 
history  of  the  people.  It  contributed  to  exalt  their  imagination, 
like  the  grand  edifices  and  ornaments  added  during  the  same 
period  to  their  acropolis.  Like  them  too,  and  even  more  than 
they — tragedy  was  the  monopoly  of  Athens ;  for  while  tragic 
composers  came  thither  from  other  parts  of  Greece  (Achaeus  from 
Eretria,  and  Ion  from  Chios,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  empire 
comprised  both  those  places)  to  exhibit  their  genius, — nowhere 
else  were  original  tragedies  composed  and  acted,  though  hardly 
any  considerable  city  was  without  a  theatre.^ 

^  See  Plato,  Lachds,  c.  6.  p.  183  B.;  and  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod.  p.  930. 
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The  three  great  tragedians — iEschylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euri- 
pides— distinguished  above  all  their  competitors,  as  well  jEschyius. 
by  contemporaries  as  by  subsequent  critics,  are  inter-  £SaSi^d6« 
esting  to  us,  not  merely  from  the  positive  beauties  of  ^™^f*^ 
each,  but  also  from  the   differences  between  them  in  ^^^•s^- 
handling,  style,  and  sentiment,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
these  differences  illustrate  the  insensible  modification  of  the  Athe- 
nian mind.     Though  the  subjects,  persons,  and  events  of  tragedy 
always  continued  to  be  borrowed  from  the  legendary  world,  and 
were  thus  kept  above  the  level  of  contemporaneous  life  * — yet  the 
dramatic  manner  of  handling  them  is  sensibly  modified,  even  in 
Sophokles  as  compared  with  iEschylus — and  still  more  in  Euri- 
pides, by   the   atmosphere   of  democracy,  political   and  judicial 
contention,  and  philosophy,  encompassing  and  acting  upon  the 
poet 

In  iEschylus,  the  ideality  belongs  to  the  handling  not  less  than 
to  the  subjects :  the  passions  appealed  to  are  the  masculine  and 
violent,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aphrodite  and  her  inspirations :  *  the 
figures  are  vast  and  majestic,  but  exhibited  only  in  half-light  and 
in  shadowy  outline :  the  speech  is  replete  with  bold  metaphor  and 
abrupt  transition, — "grandiloquent  even  to  a  fault"  (as  Quintilian 
remarks),  and  often  approaching  nearer  to  Oriental  vagueness 
than  to  Grecian  perspicuity.  In  Sophokles,  there  is  evidently 
a  closer  approach  to  reality  and  common  life :  the  range  of  emo- 
tions is  more  varied,  the  figures  are  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
action  more  fully  and  conspicuously  worked  out.  Not  only  we 
have  a  more  elaborate  dramatic  structure,  but  a  more  expanded 
dialogue,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  of  speech  like  that  of  living 
Greeks :  and  we  find  too  a  certain  admixture  of  rhetoric^  decla- 
mation, amidst  the  greatest  poetical  beauty  which  the  Grecian 
drama  ever  attained.  But  when  we  advance  to  Euripides,  this 
rhetorical  element  becomes  still  more  prominent  and  developed. 
The  ultra-natural  sublimity  of  the  legendary  characters  disappears : 
love  and  compassion  are  invoked  to  a  degree  which  ililschylus 
would  have  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  heroic 
person  :  moreover  there  are  appeals  to  the  reason,  and  argu- 
mentative controversies,  which  that  grandiloquent  poet  would  have 
despised  as  petty  and  forensic  cavils.     And — what  was  worse  still, 


'  Upon  this  point,  compare  Welcker, 
Oriech.  Tragod.  vol.  ii.  p.  1102. 

s  See  Aristophan.  Ran.  1046.  The 
Antigone  Q780  seq.)  and  the  Trachinin 


(498)  are  sufficient  evidence  that  So- 
phoklds  did  not  agree  with  iEUchylus  in 
thid  renunciation  of  Aphroditd. 
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judging  from  the  ^schylean  point  of  view — there  was  a  certain 
novelty  of  speculation,  an  intimation  of  doubt  on  reigning  opinions, 
and  an  air  of  scientific  refinement,  often  spoiling  the  poetical 
effect. 

Such  differences  between  these  three  great  poets  are  doubtless 
referable  to  the  working  of  Athenian  politics  and  Athenian  philo- 
sophy on  the  minds  of  the  two  latter.  In  Sophokles,  we  may 
trace  the  companion  of  Herodotus  * — in  Euripides,  the  hearer  of 
Anaxagoras,  Sokrates,  and  Prodikus ;  *  in  both,  the  familiarity 
with  that  wide-spread  popularity  of  speech,  and  real,  serious 
debate  of  politicians  and  competitors  before  the  dikastery,  which 
both  had  ever  before  their  eyes,  but  which  the  genius  of  Sophokles 
knew  how  to  keep  in  due  subordination  to  his  grand  poetical 
purpose. 

The  transformation  of  the  tragic  muse  from  iEschylus  to  Euri- 
pides is  the  more  deserving:  of  notice,  as  it  shows  us  how 

Popularity        \      .  .^  i  i     i  i 

ariiiiiig  from  Attic  tragedy  served  as  the  natural  prelude  and  encou- 
ofroonoyon    ra^fcment  to  the  rhetorical  and  dialectical  ase  which  was 

tbc  festivals  .  ... 

approaching.  But  the  democracy,  which  thus  insensibly 
modified  the  tragic  drama,  imparted  a  new  life  and  ampler  pro- 
portions to  the  comic ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  stimu- 
lated by  the  increasing  prosperity  and  power  of  Athens  during 
the  half  century  following  480  ac.  Not  only  was  tlie  afBuence  of 
strangers  and  visitors  to  Athens  continually  augmenting,  but 
wealthy  men  were  easily  found  to  incur  the  expense  of  training 
the  chorus  and  actors.  There  was  no  manner  of  employing  wealth 
which  seemed  so  appropriate  to  Grecian  feeling,  or  tended  so 
much  to  procure  influence  and  popularity  to  its  possessors,  as  that 
of  contributing  to  enhance  the  magnificence  of  the  national  and 


^  The  comparison  of  Herodot.  iii.  1 19 
with  Soph.  Antig.  905  proves  a  commu- 
nity of  thought  which  seems  to  me 
hardly  explicable  iu  auy  other  way. 
Which  of  the  two  obtain^  the  thought 
from  the  other,  we  cannot  determine. 

The  reason  given,  by  a  woman  whose 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  for  pre- 
ferring a  brother  either  to  husbana  or 
child  —  that  she  might  find  another 
husband  and  have  another  child,  but 
could  not  possibly  have  another  brother 
— is  certainly  not  a  little  far-fetched. 

^  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip. 
Frag.  c.  23.  Quintilian,  who  had  before 
him  many  more  tragedies  than  those 
which  we  now  possess,  remarks  how 
much  more  useful  was  the  study    of 


Euripides,  than  that  of  .^schylus  or 
Sophokles,  to  a  young  man  prepaiing 
himself  for  forensic  oratory : — 

''Illud  quidem  nemo  non  fateatur, 
lis  qui  se  ad  agendum  comparaverint, 
utiliorem  longe  Euripidem  fore.  Nam- 
que  is  et  vi  et  sermone  (quo  ipsum  re- 
prehendunt  quibus  gravitas  et  cothurn- 
us et  sonus  bophoclis  videtur  esbo  sub- 
limior)  magis  accedit  oratorio  generi: 
et  sententiis  densus,  et  rebus  ipsis;  et 
in  iis  qu88  a  sapientibus  tradita  sunt, 
psene  ipsis  par ;  et  in  dicendo  et  respon- 
dendo  cuilibet  eorum,  qui  fuerunt  in 
foro  diserti,  comporandus.  In  afieotibus 
vero  turn  omnibus  minis,  turn  in  iis  qui 
miseratione  constant,  facile  prsDcipuus." 
(Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  z.  1.) 
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religious  fe8tival&^  This  was  the  general  sentiment  both  among 
rich  and  among  poor ;  nor  is  there  any  criticism  more  mifounded 
than  that  which  represents  such  an  obligation  as  hard  and  oppres- 
sive upon  rich  men.  Most  of  them  spent  more  than  they  were 
legally  compelled  to  spend  in  this  way,  from  the  desire  of  exalting 
their  popularity.  The  only  real  sufferers  were,  the  people,  con- 
sidered as  interested  in  a  just  administration  of  law ;  since  it  was 
a  practice  which  enabled  many  rich  men  to  acquire  importance 
who  had  no  personal  qualities  to  deserve  it, — and  which  provided 
them  with  a  stock  of  factitious  merits  to  be  pleaded  before  the 
Dikastery,  as  a  set-off  against  substantive  accusations. 

The  full  splendour  of  the  comic  Muse  was  considerably  later 
than  that  of  the  tragic.  Even  down  to  460  b.c.  (about  Growth  and 
the  time  when  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  introduced  their  of  &I2X°' 
constitutional  reforms),  there  was  not  a  single  comic  •tA^*™- 
poet  of  eminence  at  Athens ;  nor  was  there  apparently  a  single 
undisputed  Athenian  comedy  before  that  date,  which  survived  to 
the  times  of  the  Alexandrine  critics.  Magnes,  Krates,  and  Kra- 
tinus — probably  also  Chionides  and  Ekphan tides* — all  belong  to 
the  period  beginning  about  (Olympiad  80  or)  460  B.C. ;  that  is, 
the  generation  preceding  Aristophanes,  whose  first  composition 
dates  in  427  b.c.  The  condition  and  growth  of  attic  comedy 
before  this  period  seems  to  have  been  unknown  even  to  Aristotle, 
who  intimates  that  the  archon  did  not  begin  to  grant  a  chorus 
for  comedy,  or  to  number  it  among  the  authoritative  solemnities 
of  the  festival,  until  long  after  the  practice  had  been  established 
for  tragedy.  Thus  the  comic  chorus  in  that  early  time  consisted 
of  volunteers,  without  any  choregus  publicly  assigned  to  bear  the 
expense  of  teaching  them  or  getting  up  the  piece — so  that  there 
was  little  motive  for  authors  to  bestow  care  or  genius  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  song,  dance,  and  scurrilous  monody  or  dialogue. 
The  exuberant  revelry  of  the  phallic  festival  and  procession — with 
full  license  of  scoffing  at  any  one  present,  which  the  god  Dionysus 
was  supposed  to  enjoy — and  with  the  most  plain-spoken  grossness 
as  well  in  langua^  as  in  ideas — formed  the  primitive  germ,  which 
under  Athenian  genius  ripened  into  the  old  comedy.'     It  resem- 


*  Aristophan.  Plutus,  1160  : — 

nAovry  y^  ^<rri  rovro  avii^ofHuraroVf 
TitMiy  iyitvas  yvfiyucovf  jrou  /AOv<rurovf. 

Compare  the  speech  of  Alkibiadds, 
Tbac.  yi.  16,  and  Theophraatus  ap.  Cic 
de  Officii8,ii.  16. 

*  See  Heineke,  Hist.  Critic.  Comicor. 


Graecor.  vol.  i.  p.  26  seq, 

Grysar  and  Mr.  Clinton,  following 
Suidas,  place  Chionidds  before  the  Per- 
sian invasion;  but  the  words  of  Aris- 
totle rather  countenance  the  later  date 
(Poetic,  c.  3). 

*  See  respecting  these  licentious  pro- 
oeasions,  in  connexion  with  the  lunbuji 
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bled  in  many  respects  the  satyric  drama  of  the  tragedians,  but 
was  distinguished  from  it  by  dealing  not  merely  with  the  ancient 
mythical  stories  and  persons,  but  chiefly  with  contemporary  men 
and  subjects  of  common  life — dealing  with  them  often,  too,  under 
their  real  names,  and  with  ridicule  the  most  direct,  poignant,  and 
scornful.  We  see  clearly  how  fair  a  field  Athens  would  oflfer  for 
this  species  of  composition,  at  a  time  when  the  bitterness  of  poli- 
tical contention  ran  high — when  the  city  had  become  a  centre  for 
novelties  from  every  part  of  Greece — when  tragedians,  rhetors, 
and  philosophers,  were  acquiring  celebrity  and  incurring  odium — 
and  when  the  democratical  constitution  laid  open  all  the  details 
of  political  and  judicial  business,  as  well  as  all  the  first  men  of 
the  state,  not  merely  to  universal  criticism,  but  also  to  unmeasured 
libel. 

Out  of  all  the  once  abundant  compositions  of  Attic  comedy. 
Comic  poeto  nothing  has  reached  us  except  eleven  plays  of  Aristo- 
^^^^'kS^  phanes.  That  poet  himself  singles  out  Magnes,  Krates, 
tiniu,  etc.  ^^^  Kratinus,  among  predecessors  whom  he  describes  as 
numerous,  for  honourable  mention ;  as  having  been  frequently, 
though  not  uniformly,  successful.     Kratinus  appears  to  have  been 


and  ArcbilochuB,  vol.  iii.  of  this  His- 
tory, ch.  xxix.  p.  68. 

Aristotle  (^Poetic,  c.  4)  tells  us  that 
these  phallic  processions,  with  liberty 
to  the  leaders  {ol  i^dpxovrtt)  of  scoffing 
at  every  one,  still  continued  in  many 
cities  of  Qreece  in  his  time:  see  Herod. 
V.  83,  and  Sdinus  apud  Athenceum,  xiv. 
p.  622;  also  the  striking  description  of 
the  rural  Dionysia  in  the  Acharneis  of 
Aristophanes,  235,  255,  1115.  The 
scoffing  was  a  part  of  the  festival,  and 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  Dionysus — 
iv  rots  Aioyvfflois  ipufiivov  abrh  ip^v- 
jval  T^  ffKUfJi^JM  fidpos  ri  iB6K€i  rrjs  ioprris' 
Kol  6  Oths  iffMS  X^P''>  <fnkoy4\ws  ris  &y 
(Lucian,  Piscator.  c.  25).  Compare 
Aristophands,  Ranse,  367,  where  the 
poet  seems  to  imply  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  complain  of  being  ridiculed  in 
the  warpiois  rcAcraTr  Aioy^aov. 

The  Qreek  word  for  comedy — Kw/i^Biay 
Th  icw/A^8c?v — at  least  in  its  early  sense, 
had  reference  to  a  bitter,  insulting,  cri- 
minative ridicule:  KWfjupHtiy  koI  kok&s 
\4yfiy  (Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  ii.  23) 
— KaKfiyopovvrds  re  koI  KWfupiovvras  iX- 
K'flKovs  Kol  cd(rxpo\oyovyT€ts  (Plato  de 
Repub.  iii.  8.  p.  332).  A  remarkable 
definition  of  KMfitpBla  appears  in  Bekker's 
Anecdota  Qraeca,  ii.  747,  10 — KufitpBia 
iariv  ri  ip  fiictp  Xdov  Karrfyopta,  iiyow 


UrifioffUva'ts — "  public  exposure  to  scorn 
before  the  assembled  people :"  and  this 
idea  of  it  as  a  penal  visitation  of  evil- 
doers is  preserved  in  Platonius  and  the 
anonymous  writers  on  comedy,  prefixed 
to  Aristophands.  The  definition  which 
Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  11)  gives  of  it,  is 
too  mild  for  tlie  primative  comedy :  for 
he  tells  us  himself  that  Kratds,  imme- 
diately  preceding  Aristophands,  was  the 
first  author  who  departed  from  the 
iofifiiKii  iB4a:  this  "ixunbic  vein*'  was 
originally  the  common  character.  It 
doubtless  included  every  variety  of  ridi- 
cule, from  innocent  mirth  to  scornful 
contempt  and  odium;  but  the  predomi- 
nant  character,  tended  decidedly  to  the 
latter. 

Compare  Will.  Schneider,  Attisches 
Theater- Wesen,  Notes,  p.  22-25;  Bern- 
hardy,  Qriechische  Litteratur,  sect.  67, 
p.  292. 

Flogel  (in  his  History  of  Comic  Lite- 
rature;, speaking  of  the  unsparing  wit 
of  Rabelais,  gives  a  notice  and  specimens 
of  the  general  coarseness  of  style  which 
marked  all  the  productions  of  that  au- 
thor's time — mysteries,  masks,  sermons, 
&c.,  **  the  habit  of  calling  all  things  by 
their  simplest  and  most  direct  names/* 
&c. 
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not  only  the  most  copious,  but  also  the  most  distinguished,  among 
all  those  who  preceded  Aristophanes ;  a  list  comprising  Her- 
mippus,  Telekleides,  and  the  other  bitter  assailants  of  Perikles. 
It  was  Kratinus  who  first  extended  and  systematised  the  licence 
of  the  phallic  festival,  and  the  ^'  careless  laughter  of  the  festive 
crowd,"  ^  into  a  drama  of  regular  structure,  with  actors  three  in 
number,  according  to  the  analogy  of  tragedy.  Standing  forward, 
against  particular  persons  exhibited  or  denounced  by  their  names, 
with  a  malignity  of  personal  slander  not  inferior  to  the  lambist 
Archilochus,  and  with  an  abrupt  and  dithyrambic  style  somewhat 
resembling  iEschylus— Kratinus  made  an  epoch  in  comedy  as  the 
latter  had  made  in  tragedy ;  but  was  surpassed  by  Aristophanes, 
as  much  as  iSschylus  had  been  surpassed  by  Sophokles.  We  are 
told  that  his  compositions  were  not  only  more  rudely  bitter  and 
extensively  libellous  than  those  of  Aristophanes,^  but  ^so  destitute 
of  that  richness  of  illustration  and  felicity  of  expression  which 
pervades  all  the  wit  of  the  latter,  whether  good-natured  or  malig- 
nant. In  Kratinus,  too,  comedy  first  made  herself  felt  as  a  sub- 
stantive agent  and  partisan  in  the  political  warfare  of  Athens. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  Kimon  against  Perikles ;'  eulogising 
the  former,  while  he  bitterly  derided  and  vituperated  the  latter. 
Hermippus,  Telekleides,  and  most  of  the  contemporary  comic 
writers  followed  the  same  political  line  in  assailing  that  great  man, 
together  with  those  personally  connected  with  him,  Aspasia  and 
Anaxagoras:  indeed  Hermippus  was  the  person  who  indicted 
Aspasia  for  impiety  before  the  Dikastery.  But  the  testimony  of 
Aristophanes^  shows  that  no  comic  writer,  of  the  time  of  Perikles, 
equalled  Kratinus  either  in  vehemence  of  libel  or  in  popularity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  440  b.c.,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
comic  authors  to  ridicule  any  citizen  by  name  in  their  compo- 
sitions ;  which  prohibition,  however,  was  rescinded  after  two 
years ;  an  interval  marked  by  the  rare  phsenomenon  of  a  lenient 


TS|f  ^ifMT^ac  09^ia9  Kpttiit  apt#T«  wairntv^hc, 

Kntini  Fragm.  Inoert.  51;  Meineke, 
Fr.  Com.  Qrsecur.  ii.  p.  193. 

'  RMpecting  Kratinus,  see  PlatoniuB 
and  the  other  writers  on  the  Attic  co- 
medj,  prefixed  to  Aristophands  in  Bek- 
ker^t  edition,  pp.  vi.  ix.  xi.  xiii.  &c.; 
also  Heineke,  Historia  Comic.  Grseo. 
vol.  i.  p.  50  »eq. 

....  06  yiipt   &<nrtp  *Apiirro^dyfis, 

VOL.  VI. 


(Kpariyos),  aXK*  airXwf,  jcoi,  Korii  rV 
irapoifAiay,  yvfiy^  rp  icc^aAn  r  l- 
$ri<ri  riis  fiKaapiifilas  Kara  rwv 
i^M(nay6yTtfy. 

*  See  Kratinus — *Apxlkoxot — Frag.  1, 
and  Plutarch,  Kimon,  10.  'H  Kt0fjL^9ia 
woXirt^trat  itf  rois  ipdfuun  Koi  ^iAo<ro^c7, 
^  T«v  irtpl  rhy  KparXvov  kolL  *Aoi(rro^dtn/iy 
Koi  EtfiroAfv,  &c.  (Diunys.  Halikam.  Ars 
Rhetoric,  c.  11). 

*  Aristophan.  Equit.  525  seq, 
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comedy  from  Kratinus.^  Such  enactment  denotes  a  struggle  in 
Exposure  ^hc  Athenian  mind,  even  at  that  time,  against  the  mis- 
Jy'^^^jn  chief  of  making  the  Dionysiac  festival  an  occasion  fot 
forSdkteJTfor  unmeasured  lihel  against  citizens  publicly  named  and 
reSJJ^^**  probably  themselves  present  And  there  was  another  style 
i&atfia  and     yf  comedv  takcu  up  by  Erates — distinct  from  the  lamUc 

the  milder  ... 

Comedy.  or  Archilochiau  vein  worked  by  Kratinus — in  which  comic 
incident  was  attached  to  fictitious  characters  and  woven  into 
a  story,  without  recourse  to  real  individual  names  or  direct 
personality.  This  species  of  comedy  (analogous  to  that  which 
Epicharmus  had  before  exhibited  at  Syracuse)  was  continued  by 
Pherekrates  as  the  successor  of  Krates.  Though  for  a  long  time 
less  popular  and  successful  than  the  poignant  food  served  up  by 
Kratinus  and  others,  it  became  finally  predominant  after  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  gradual  transition  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  Comedy  into  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy. 

But  it  is  in  Aristophanes  that  the  genius  of  the  old  libellous 
Aristo-  comedy  appears  in  its  culminating  perfection.  At  least 
P***"^'  we  have  before  us  enough  of  his  works  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  his  merits ;  though  perhaps  Eupolis,  Ameipsias,  Phry* 
nichus,  Plato  (Comicus)  and  others,  who  contended  against  him  at 
the  festivals  with  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  would  be  found  to 
deserve  similar  praise,  if  we  possessed  their  compositions.  Never 
probably  will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy  be  so 
exhibited  again.  Without  having  Aristophan^  actually  before  us^ 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  unmeasured  and 
unsparing  licence  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old  comedy  upon  the 
gods,  the  institutions,  the  politicians,  philosophers,  poets,  private 
citizens  specially  named — and  even  the  women,  whose  life  was 
entirely  domestic — of  Athens.  With  this  universal  liberty  in 
respect  of  subject,  there  is  combined  a  poignancy  of  derision  and 
satire,  a  fecundity  of  gnagination  and  variety  of  turns,  and  a 
richness  of  poetical  expression — such  as  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 
such  as  fully  explains  the  admiration  expressed  for  him  by  the 
philosopher  Plato,  who  in  other  respects  must  have  regarded  him 
with  unquestionable  disapprobation.     His  comedies  are  popular  in 


*  A  comedy  called  ^O^vtrtrus  Cplur, 
Dumb.  correBponding  to  the  title  of 
another  of  his  comedies — 'Apx^Aoxoi). 
It  had  a  chorus,  as  one  of  the  Fragments 
shows;  but  few  or  no  choric  songs — nor 


spectators. 

See  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  Comoed.  An- 
tiq.  p.  142  seq.:  Meineke,  Frag.  Cratiui, 
vol.  ii.  p.  93.  *Ohvff<Ttis:  compare  also 
the  first  volume  of  the  same  work,  p. 


any  Parabasis,  or  address  by  the  chorus,  !  48 :  also  Kunkel,  Cratini  Fragm.  p.  38 
assuming  the  person  of  the  poet,  to  the    (Leips.  1827). 
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the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  addressed  to  the  entire  body  of  male 
citizens  on  a  day  consecrated  to  festivity,  and  providing  for  them 
amusement  or  derision  with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of 
all  persons  or  things  standing  in  any  way  prominent  before  the 
public  eye.  The  earliest  comedy  of  Aristophanes  was  exhibited  in 
427  B.C.,  and  his  Muse  continued  for  a  long  time  prolific,  since 
two  of  the  dramas  now  remaining  belong  to  an  epoch  eleven  years 
after  the  Thirty  and  the  renovation  of  the  democracy — about  392 
B.C.  After  that  renovation,  however  (as  I  have  before  remarked), 
the  unmeasured  sweep  and  libellous  personality  of  the  old  comedy 
was  gradually  discontinued :  the  comic  Chorus  was  first  cut  down, 
and  afterwards  suppressed,  so  as  to  usher  in  what  is  commonly 
termed  the  Middle  Comedy,  without  any  Chorus  at  all.     The 

*  Plutus '  of  Aristophanes  indicates  some  approach  to  this  new 
phase;  but  his  earlier  and  more  numerous  comedies  (from  the 

*  Acharneis '  in  425  b.c.  to  the  *  Frogs '  in  405  b.c.,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  fatal  battle  of  iEgospotami)  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuous, unexhausted,  untempered,  flow  of  the  stream  first  opened 
by  Elratinus. 

Such  abundance  both  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  each  of 
first-rate  excellence,  formed  one  of  the  marked  features  comedy  in 
of  Athenian  life,  and  became  a  powerful  instrument  in  }£.*A2^un 
populariang  new  combinations  of  thought  with  variety  "*™^ 
and  elegance  of  expression.  While  the  tragic  Muse  presented  the 
still  higher  advantage  of  inspiring  elevated  and  benevolent  sym- 
pathies, more  was  probably  lost  than  gained  by  the  lessons  of  the 
comic  Muse — not  only  bringing  out  keenly  all  that  was  really 
ludicrous  or  contemptible  in  the  phaenomena  of  the  day,  but 
manufacturing  scornful  laughter,  quite  as  often,  out  of  that  which 
was  innocent  or  even  meritorious,  as  well  as  out  of  boundless 
private  slander.  The  '  Knights '  and  the '  Wasps '  of  Aristophanes, 
however,  not  to  mention  other  plays,  are  a  standing  evidence  of 
one  good  point  in  the  Athenian  character ;  that  they  bore  with 
good-natured  indulgence  the  full  outpouring  of  ridicule  and  even 
of  calumny  interwoven  with  it,  upon  those  democratical  institutions 
to  which  they  were  sincerely  attached.  The  democracy  was 
strong  enough  to  tolerate  unfriendly  tongues  either  in  earnest  or 
in  jest ;  the  reputations  of  men  who  stood  conspicuously  forward 
in  politics,  on  whatever  side,  might  also  be  considered  as  a  fair 
mark  for  attacks,  inasmuch  as  that  measure  of  aggressive  criticism, 
which  is  tutelary  and  indispensable,  cannot  be  permitted,  without 
the  accompanying  evil,  comparatively  much  smaller,  of  excess  and 
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injustice  ;  ^  though  even  here  we  may  remark  that  excess  of  bitter 
personality  is  among  £he  most  conspicuous  sins  of  Athenian 
literature  generally.  But  the  warfare  of  comedy,  in  the  persons  of 
Aristophanes  and  other  composers,  against  philosophy,  literature, 
and  eloquence — in  tte  name  of  those  good  old  times  of  ignorance; 
*^  when  an  Athenian  seaman  knew  nothing  more  than  how  to  call 
for  his  barley-cake,  and  cry  Yo-ho ;"  *  and  the  retrograde  spirit 
which  induces  them  to  exhibit  moral  turpitude  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age — are  circum- 
stances going  far  to  prove  an  unfavourable  and  degrading  influence 
of  Comedy  on  the  Athenian  mind. 

In  reference  to  individual  men,  and  to  Sokrates  ^  especially,  the 
MisukcD  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  unfavourably  biassed  by 
Se  oomic^  the  misapplied  wit  and  genius  of  Aristophanes  in  '  The 
JC^i "  Clouds,'  aided  by  other  Comedies  of  Eupolis  and  Ameip- 
jiStSiScL     sias  and  Eupolis ;  but  on  the  general  march  of  politics, 


*  AriBtophands  boasts  that  he  was  the 
first  comic  composer  who  selected  gi*eat 
and  powerful  men  for  his  objects  of  at- 
tack: his  predecessors  (he  affirms)  had 
meddled  only  with  small  vermin  and 
rags  {is  rit  ^dxta  tfKtiirrovras  &cl,  fral 
roTs  ^$€ipa\y  iroAcftovrrof)  (^Pac.  724- 
736 ;  Vesp.  1030). 

But  this  cannot  be  true  in  point  of 
fact,  since  we  know  that  no  man  was 
more  bitterly  assailed  by  the  comic 
authors  of  his  day  than  Periklds.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  though  Aris- 
tophands  doubtless  attacked  the  power- 
ful men,  he  did  not  leave  the  smaller 
persons  unmolested. 

*  Aristophan.  Ran.  1067  (also  Yesp. 
1095).  .£schylus  reproaches  Euri- 
pidds — 

Eir'  aS  KaXCay  crtn)dcv<rai  icoi  OTwfivXMU'  iSi' 
*H  '^€Kdyuarw  r^«  re  raAatcrypac,  xol  r^  nvy^ 
tSty  fuifnuciMV  im»fi.vXkott4vuv,  xat  rout  rapa- 

'AvToyopcvet*'  roif  opxovtny.      Kairot  r&r*  y\ 

tivuc   iyit   ^Wt 
Ovjc  i^TiVrayr'  aW  ^  fta^ay   icaAcVat 

Kal  ^vnrarat   ctrctv. 

T^  ^virirairal  seems  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  cry  or  chorus  of  the  sea- 
men on  shipboard,  probably  when  some 
joint  pull  or  effort  of  force  was  required: 
compare  Vespsa,  909. 

3  See  about  the  effect  on  the  estima- 
tion of  SokratSs,  Ranke,  Commentat.  de 
Vit&  Aristophanis.  p.  cdxli.  ;  Plato, 
Apol,  Sokrat.  p.  18-19. 

Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Cicero 


(De  Repub.  iv.  11 ;  vol.  iv,  p.  476,  ed. 
Orell.)  upon  the  old  Athenian  comedy 
and  its  unrestrained  licence.  The  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome  con- 
demned to  death  any  one  who  composed 
and  published  libellous  verses  against 
the  reputation  of  another  citieen. 

Among  the  constant  butts  of  Aristo* 
phands  and  the  other  comic  composers, 
was  the  dithyrambic  poet  Kyiesias, 
upon  whom  they  dischai^ed  their  wit 
and  bitterness,  not  simply  as  an  indiffe- 
rent poet,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  his 
alleged  impiety,  his  thin  and  feeble 
bodily  frame,  and  his  wretched  health. 
We  see  the  effect  of  such  denunciations 
in  a  speech  of  the  orator  Lysias;  com- 
posed on  behalf  of  Phanias,  against 
whom  Kinesias  had  brought  an  indict* 
ment  or  Graphd  Paranomdn.  Phanias 
treats  these  abundant  lampoons  as  if 
they  were  good  evidence  against  the 
character  of  Kinesias — 8av/u£^w  8'  tl  /lii 
fiap4c»s  p4ptre  Zri  Kitnriirias  itrriy  6  roir 
v6iAois  fioiiOhSi  ty  6ftctf  wdirrts  Mffraur0§ 
iL<r€fi4(rraroy  awivrwv  koX  irapavoiu&rarov 
ytyoy4yai.  Ovx  oZr6s  iariv  6  roiavra 
ircpl  Ofohs  i^a/ju^yrdytty,  A  roh  fi^y  AXXots 
altrxp6y  iffTi  kcUL  K^ytty^  rvy  H»fjL^ 
9o9 t9atrKd\o»y  8*  &icoi;cr€  Katt 
t  Kuffroy  iyiavr6y;  See  Lysias, 
Fragm.  31,  cd.  Bekker;  Athenseus,  xii. 
p.  551. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  estimates  more  lightly 
than  I  do  the  effect  of  these  abundant 
libels  of  the  old  comedy :  see  his  review 
of  the  Attic  tragedy  and  comedy  in  a 
very  excellent  chapter  of  his  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  zviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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philosophy,  or  letters,  these  composers  had  little  influence.  Nor 
were  they  ever  regarded  at  Athens  in  the  light  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  us  by  modem  criticism — as  men  of  exalted  morality, 
stem  patriotism,  and  genuine  discernment  of  the  tme  interests  of 
their  country — as  animated  by  large  and  steady  views  of  improving 
their  fellow-citizens,  but  compelled,  in  consequence  of  prejudice  or 
opposition,  to  disguise  a  far-sighted  political  philosophy  under  the 
veil  of  satire — as  good  judges  of  the  most  debateable  questions, 
such  as  the  prudence  of  making  war  or  peace — and  excellent 
authority  to  guide  us  in  appreciating  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
their  contemporaries,  insomuch  that  the  victims  of  their  lampoons 
are  habitually  set  down  as  worthless  men.^      There  cannot  be  a 


^  The  yiew  which  I  am  here  combat- 
ing 18  very  general  among  the  Qerman 
writers;  in  proof  of  which  I  may  point 
to  three  of  the  ablest  recent  critics  on 
the  old  comedy — Bergk^  Meineke,  and 
Ranke — all  most  use^l  writers  for  the 
understanding  of  Aristophands. 

Respecting  Eratinus,  Bergk  observes 
— "ESrat  enim  Cratinus,  pariter  atque 
cettri  pHncipet  antiqua  comusduJB,  vir  eyre' 
gie  moratus,  idemqne  antiqui  moris  te- 

naz Cum  Cratinus  quasi  divmitus 

viJeret  ex  hac  libertate  mox  tanquam  ex 
stirpe  aliqii&  nimiam  licentiam  existere 
at  nasci,  statim  his  initiis  graviter  ad- 
Teraatus  est,  videturque  Cimonem  tan- 
quam exemplum  boni  et  honesti  civis 
proposuisse  "  &c. 

*'  Nam  Cratinus  cum  esset  magno  in- 
genio  et  eximid  morum  gravitate,  »ger- 
rime  tulit  rem  publicam  praeceps  in  per- 
niciem  ruere :  omnem  igitur  operam 
atque  omne  studium  eo  contulit,  ut 
imctgine  ^iua  vitce  ante  oculos  positd  omnes 
et  res  dvoiwE  et  hwnanae  emendarentur,  ho- 
minumque  animi  ad  honestatem  colendam 
mcenderentur.  Hoc  sibi  primus  et  pro- 
poeuit  Cratinus,  et  propositum  strenue 
persecutus  est.  Sed  si  ipsam  Veritatem, 
C'ljus  imigo  ocuiis  obversabatur,  oculis  sub- 
Jecisset,  verendum  erat  ne  Uedio  obrueret 
eos  qmspectarent,  nihilque  prorsus  eorum, 
quae  summo  studio  persequebatur,  obti- 
ueret.  Quare  eximift  qu&dam  arte  pul- 
chram  efl^emhilaremqueformam  finxit, 
ita  tamen  ut  ad  yeritatem  sublimemque 
ejus  speciem  referret  omnia:  sic  cum 
ludicris  misoet  seria,  ut  et  vulgus  habe- 
ret  qui  delectaretur;  et  qui  plus  ingenio 
Talerent,  ipsam  veritatem,  quss  ex  om- 
nibus fabularum  partibus  perluceret, 
mente  et  cogitatione  comprehenderent." 
•  .  .  .  "  Jam  vero  Cratinum  in  fabulis 
cnmponendis  id  ^mice  spectavisse  quod  es- 
set verwn,  ne  veteres  quidem  latuit.  .  .  . 


Aristophands  autem  idem  et  secittus  sem» 
per  est  et  ssepe  professus."  (Bergk,  de 
Reliquiis  Comoed.  Antiq.  pp.  1,  10,  20, 
233,  &c.) 

The  criticism  of  Ranke  (Commentatio 
de  VitA  Aristophanis,  p.  ocxli,  oocxiy, 

OOCXUI,    CCCLXIX,  CCCLXXIII,    CDXXXIY, 

&c.)  adopts  the  same  strain  of  eulogy 
as  to  the  lofty  and  virtuous  purposes  of 
Aristophan^.  Compare  also  the  eulogy 
bestowed  by  Meineke  on  the  monitorial 
value  of  the  old  comedy  (Historia  Co- 
mic. Greec.  p.  39,  50,  165,  &o.),  and 
similar  praises  by  Westermann — Ge- 
schichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechen- 
land  und  Rom.  sect.  36. 

In  one  of  the  arguments  prefixed  to 
the  'Pax'  of  Aristophands,  the  author 
is  so  full  of  the  conception  of  these 
poets  as  public  instructors  or  advisers, 
that  he  tells  us  absurdly  enough,  they 
were  for  that  reason  called  8t8c{<rica- 

aifTods  Ktd  8i8ao'ic(£Aovf  o»v6fia^ov 
Sri  irdpra  r&  irp6a'^opa  iiit  9pa- 
fjidrofp  abro^s  i9l9(i<r Koy  (jp,  244, 
ed.  Bekk.). 

**  EupoliB,  atque  Cnttinos,  Aristophanesqae  poet«B, 
Atque  alii,  quorum  Comoedia  prisca  virorum  est. 
Si  quia  erat  dlgnns  describi,  quod  mains,  aut  Air, 
Aut  moedinB  foret,  aut  slcarlus,  aut  alloqui 
FamosuB,  multA  cum  libertate  notabont" 

This  is  the  early  judgement  of  Horace 
(Serm.  i.  4,  1):  his  later  opinion  on  the 
Fescennina  licentia,  which  was  the  same 
in  spirit  as  the  old  Grecian  comedy,  is 
much  more  judicious  (Epistol.  ii.  1, 
145):  compare  Art.  Poetic.  224.  To 
assume  that  the  persons  derided  or  vili- 
fied by  these  comic  authors  must  always 
have  deserved  what  was  said  of  them,  is 
indeed  a  striking  evidence  of  the  .value 
of  the  maxim— ''Fortiter  calumniaro) 
semper  aliquid  restat."    Without  doubt 
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greater  misconception  of  the  old  comedy  than  to  regard  it  in  this 
point  of  view  ;  yet  it  is  astpnishing  how  many  subsequent  writers 
(from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  down  to  the  present  day)  have 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  deduce  their  Setcts  of  Grecian 
history,  and  their  estimate  of  Grecian  men,  events,  and  institutions 
— from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Standing  pre-eminent  as 
the  latter  does  in  comic  genius,  his  point  of  view  is  only  so  much 
the  more  determined  by  the  ludicrous  assodations  suggested  to  his 
fancy,  so  that  he  thus  departs  the  more  widely  from  the  conditions 
of  a  faithful  witness  or  candid  critic.  He  presents  himself  to 
provoke  the  laugh,  mirthful  or  spiteful,  of  the  festival  crowd — 
assembled  for  the  gratification  of  these  emotions,  and  not  with  any 
expectation  of  serious  or  reasonable  impressions.^  Nor  does  he  at 
all  conceal  how  much  he  is  mortified  by  failure;  like  the  pro- 
fessional jester  or  ''laughter-maker"  at  the  banquets  of  rich 
Athenian  citizens^ — the  parallel  of  Aristophanes  as  to  purpose, 
however  unworthy  of  comparison  in  every  other  respect 


their  indiscriminate  libel  sometimes 
wounded  a  suitable  subject;  in  what 
proportion  of  cases,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining :  but  the  perusal  of  Aris- 
tophands  tends  to  justify  the  epithets 
which  Lucian  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Dialogus  respecting  Aristophands  and 
Eupolis — ^not  to  favour  the  opinions  of 
the  authors  whom  I  have  cited  above 
(Lucian,  Jov.  Accus.  vol.  ii.  p.  832). 
Ue  calls  EupoliB  and  Aristophands  8e<- 
va6s  HvZpat  iiructfnofiri<rai  ra  atfiyit  iccU 

When  we  notice  what  Aristophands 
himself  says  respecting  the  other  comic 
poets,  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, we  shaU  find  it  far  from  counte- 
nancing the  exalted  censorial  function 
which^ergk  and  others  ascribe  to  them 
(see  the  Parabasis  in  the  Nubes,  5^0 
seq.f  and  in  the  Pax,  7^3).  It  seems 
especiaUy  preposterous  to  conceive  Kra- 
tiuus  in  that  character ;  of  whom  what 
we  chiefly  know  is  his  habit  of  drunken- 
ness, and  the  dowmight,  unadorned, 
vituperation  in  which  he  indulged:  see 
the  Fragments  and  story  of  his  last 
play— Ilwrfi^  (in  Meineke,  vol,  ii.  p. 
116;  also  Meineke,  vol.  i.  p.  48  seq.), 

Meineke  copies  (p.  46)  from  Suidas  a 
statement  (v.  'Eirc^ov  httXSrtpos)  to  the 
effect  that  Kratinus  was  ra^lapxos 
rris  OiVTjtSos  (pvXrjs.  He  con- 
strues this  as  a  real  fact :  but  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  only  a  joke 
made  by  his  contemporary  comediaas 


upon  his  fondness  for  wine;  and  not 
one  of  the  worst  among  the  many  such 
jests  which  seem  to  have  been  then 
current.  Runkel  also,  another  editor 
of  the  Fragments  of  Kratinus  (Cratini 
Fragment.,  Leipe.  1827,  p.  2 — ^M.  M. 
Runkel),  construes  this  ra^lapxos  rijs 
Olmtil^os  ^vKrjs  as  if  it  were  a  seiiuus 
function ;  though  he  tells  us  about  the 
general  character  of  Kratinus  —  "  De 
Vit&  ips&  et  moribus  pnne  nihil  dioere 
possumus:  hoc  solum  constat,  Cratimtm 
poculis  et  pueronun  amori  voids  dedUtum 
fuisse" 

Great  numbers  of  Aristophanic  jests 
have  been  transcribed  as  serious  matter- 
of-fact,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
Grecian  history.  Whoever  follows  chi^- 
ter  vii.  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Griechiacne 
Staats-Alterthiimer,  containing  the  /**- 
nere  Geschichte  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, will  see  the  most  sweeping  asser- 
tions made  against  the  democratical  in- 
stitutions, on  the  authority  of  passages 
of  Aristophands:  the  same  is  the  case 
with  several  of  the  other  most  learned 
German  manuals  of  Grecian  affiurs. 

»  Horat.  de  Art.  Poetic.  212-224. 

"IndoctUB  quid  enim  aaperet,  liberqoe  laborum, 

RusUcufi  urbano  ooofiuus,  iurpis  buDesto  ? 

lUecebris  erat  et  graiA  Doviuite  morandas 
Spectator,  fuactuaque  sacrls,  et  potua,  et  exlex." 

^  See  the  Parabasis  of  Aristophands 
in  the  Nubes  (535  seq.)  and  in  the 
Vespw  (1015-1045> 
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This  rise  and  development  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Greece — so 
abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  rich  in  genius — belongs  to  Aversion  of 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  It  had  been  in  the  preceding  SSSawh^ 
century  notlung  more  than  an  unpretending  graft  upon  °***"^ 
the  primitive  chorus,  and  was  then  even  denounced  by  Solon  (or  in 
the  dictum  ascribed  to  Solon)  as  a  vicious  novelty,  tending — by 
its  simulation  of  a  false  character  and  by  its  cfiusion  of  sentiments 
not  genuine  or  sincere — to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  human 
dealings ;  ^  a  charge  of  corruption,  not  unlike  that  which  Aristo- 
phanes worked  up  a  century  afterwards,  in  his  ^  Clouds,'  against 
physics,  rhetoric  and  dialectics  in  the  person  of  Sokrates.  But  the 
properties  of  the  graft  had  overpowered  and  subordinated  those  of 
the  original  stem ;  so  that  dramatic  poetry  was  now  a  distinct 
form,  subject  to  laws  of  its  own,  and  shining  with  splendour  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  elegiac,  choric,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  which 
constituted  the  previous  stock  of  the  Grecian  world. 

Such  transformations  in  the  poetry — or,  to  speak  more  justly,  in 
the  literature,  ^fon  before   the  year  500  b.c.,  the  two  Dramatic 
expressions  were  equivalent — of  Greece,  were  at  once  SSJLS 
products,  marks,  and  auxiliaries,  in  the  expansion  of  the  fol^e^ud« 
national  mind.     Our  minds  have  now  become  familiar  ^^voetjry, 
with  dramatic  combinations,  which  have  ceased  to  be  peculiar  to 
any  special  form  or  conditions  of  political  society.      But  if  we 
compare  the  fifth  century  b.c.  with  that  which  preceded  it,  the 
recently  bom  drama  will  be  seen  to  have  been  a  most  important 
and  impressive   novelty:    and  so  assuredly  it  would  have   been 
regarded  by  Solon,  the  largest  mind  of  his  own  age,  if  he  could 
have  risen  again  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  his  death,  to  witness 
the  Antigone   of  Sophokles,   the  Medea  of  Euripides,    or  the 
Achameis  of  Aristophanes. 

Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  high  order  of 
ima^ation  and  judgement  required  for  the  construction  of  a 
drama  at  once  regular  and  efiective.  This  indeed  is  no  small 
addition  to  Grecian  poetical  celebrity  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of 
Solon,  Alkseus,  Sappho,  and  Ste^chorus :  but  we  must  remember 


Compare  also  the  description  of  Phi- 
lippus  the  ytKttrowoTos  or  Jester  in  the 
Sjmponon  of  Xenophon ;  most  of  which 
is  extremely  Aristophanic,  ii.  10,  14. 
The  comic  point  of  view  is  assumed 
throughout  that  piece;  and  Sokratds  is 
introduced  on  one  occasion  as  apologis- 
ing for  the  intrusion  of  a  serious  reflec- 
tion {rh  <nrov9aio\oyuy,  viii.  41).     The 


same  is  the  case  throughout  much  of 
the  Symposion  of  Plato;  though  the 
scheme  and  purpose  of  this  latter  are 
very  difficult  to  follow. 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  29.  Compare 
the  same  general  view,  set  forth  in 
Plato,  Legg.  iv.  p.  719  C.  See  the  pre- 
vious volumes  of  this  History,  oh.  xxi. 
vol.  i.  p.  527 ;  eh.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  p.  7*2. 
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that  the  epical  structure  of  the  Odyssey,  so  ancient  and  long 
acquired  to  the  Hellenic  world,  implies  a  reach  of  architectonic 
talent  quite  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  most  symmetrical  drama 
of  Sophokles.  The  great  innovation  of  the  dramatists  consisted  in 
the  rhetorical,  the  dialectical,  and  the  ethical  spirit  which  they 
breathed  into  their  poetry.  Of  all  this,  the  undeveloped  germ 
doubtless  existed  in  the  previous  epic,  lyric,  and  gnomic  com- 
position; but  the  drama  stood  distinguished  from  all  three  by 
bringing  it  out  into  conspicuous  amplitude,  and  making  it  the 
substantive  means  of  effect.  Instead  of  recounting  exploits 
achieved  or  sufferings  undergone  by  the  heroes — instead  of  pouring 
out  his  own  single-minded  impressions  in  reference  to  some  ^ven 
event  or  juncture — the  tragic  poet  produces  the  mythical  persons 
themselves  to  talk,  discuss,  accuse,  defend,  confute,  lament^ 
threaten,  advise,  persuade,  or  appease — among  one  another,  but 
before  the  audience.  In  the  drama  (a  singular  misnomer)  nothing 
is  actually  done :  all  is  talk,  assuming  what  is  done,  as  passing,  or 
as  having  passed,  elsewhere.  The  dramatic  poet,  speaking  con- 
tinually, but  at  each  moment  through  a  different  character,  carries 
on  the  purpose  of  each  of  his  characters  by  words  calculated  to 
influence  the  other  characters  and  appropriate  to  each  successive 
juncture.  Here  are  rhetorical  exigences  from  beginning  to  end  ;  ^ 
while  since  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  turns  upon  some  con- 
t^tion  or  struggle  carried  on  by  speech — since  debate,  consultation, 
and  retort,  never  cease — since  every  character,  good  or  evil, 
temperate  or  violent,  must  be  supplied  with  suitable  language  to 
defend  his  proceedings,  to  attack  or  repel  opponents,  and  generally 
to  make  good  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  him — here  again 
dialectical  skill  in  no  small  degree  is  indispensable. 

Lastly,  the  strength  and  variety  of  ethical  sentiment  infused 
Ethical  sen.  i^to  the  Grcciau  tragedy,  is  among  the  most  remarkable 
uSSt^'  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  the  anterior 
SSSSS^nto  forms  of  poetry.  "  To  do  or  suffer  terrible  things  "—is 
the  drama,  pronouuccd  by  Aristotlc  to  be  its  proper  subject-matter  ; 
and  the  internal  mind  and  motives  of  the  doer  or  sufferer,  on 
which  the  ethical  interest  fastens,  are  laid  open  by  the  Greek 
tragedians  with  an  impressive  minuteness  which  neither  the  epic 
nor  the  lyric  could  possibly  parallel  Moreover  the  appropriate 
subject-matter  of  tragedy   is    pregnant    not   only   with    ethical 


1  Renpecting  the  rhetorical  cast  of 
tragedy,  see  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  57.  p. 
502  D. 


Plato  disapproyes  of  tragedy  on  the 
same  grounds  as  of  rhetoric. 
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sympathy,  but  also  with  ethical  debate  and  speculation.  Characters 
of  mixed  good  and  evil — distinct  rules  of  duty,  one  conflicting 
with  the  other — wrong  done,  and  justified  to  the  conscience  of  the 
doer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  spectator,  by  previous  wrong  suffered, — 
all  these  are  the  favourite  themes  of  iEschylus  and  his  two  great 
successors.  Elytsmnestra  kills  her  husband  Agamemnon  on  his 
return  from  Troy :  her  defence  is,  that  he  had  deserved  this 
treatment  at  her  hands  for  having  sacrificed  his  own  and  her 
daughter,  Iphigeneia.  Her  son  Orestes  kills  her,  under  a  full 
conyiction  of  the  duty  of  avenging  his  father,  and  even  under  the 
sanction  of  ApoUa  The  retributive  Eumenides  pursue  him  for 
the  deed,  and  iEschylus  brings  all  the  parties  before  the  court  of 
Areopagus  with  Athene  as  president ;  where  the  case,  being  fairly 
argued,  with  the  Eumenides  as  accusers  and  Apollo  as  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  ends  by  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  court :  upon 
which  Athene  gives  her  casting-vote  to  absolve  Orestes.  Again — 
let  any  man  note  the  conflicting  obligations  which  Sophokles  so 
forcibly  brings  out  in  his  beautiful  drama  of  the  Antigone.  Ereon 
directs  that  the  body  of  Polyneikes,  as  a  traitor  and  recent 
invader  of  the  country,  shall  remain  unburied :  Antigone,  sister  of 
Polyneikes,  denounq^  such  interdict  as  impious,  and  violates  it, 
under  an  overruling  persuasion  of  fraternal  duty.  Kreon  having 
ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive,  his  youthful  son  Haemon,  her 
betrothed  lover,  is  plunged  into  a  heart-rending  conflict  between 
abhorrence  of  such  cruelty  on  the  one  side,  and  submission  to  his 
father  on  the  other.  Sophokles  sets  forth  both  these  contending 
rules  of  duty  in  an  elaborate  scene  of  dialogue  between  the  father 
and  the  son.  Here  are  two  cules  both  sacred  and  respectable,  but 
the  one  of  which  cannot  be  observed  without  violating  the  other. 
Since  a  choice  must  be  made,  which  of  the  two  ought  a  good  man 
to  obey  ?  This  is  a  point  which  the  great  poet  is  well-pleased  to 
leave  undetermined.  But  if  there  be  any  among  the  audience  in 
whom  the  least  impulse  of  intellectual  speculation  is  alive,  he  will 
by  no  means  leave  it  so,  without  some  mental  effort  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  to  discover  some  grand  and  comprehensive  principle 
from  whence  all  the  moral  rules  emanate — a  principle  such  as  may 
instruct  his  conscience  in  those  cases  generally,  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence,  wherein  two  obligations  conflict  with  each  other.  The 
tragedian  not  only  appeals  more  powerfully  to  the  ethical  sentiment 
than  poetry  had  ever  done  before,  but  also,  by  raising  these  grave 
and  touching  questions,  addresses  a  stimulus  and  challenge  to  the 
intellect,  spurring  it  on  to  ethical  speculation. 
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Putting  all  these  points  together,  we  see  how  much  wider  wag 
The  drama  the  intellectual  range  of  tragedy,  and  how  considerable 
^^f^  is  the  mental  progress  which  it  betokens,  as  compared 
to?hetSic»  ^^^  *^®  ^y^^  *"^^  gnomic  poetry,  or  with  the  Seven 
JJJ^^J^  Wise  Men  and  their  authoritative  aphorisms — which 
phiiowphy.  formed  the  glory,  and  marked  the  limit,  of  the  preceding 
century.  In  place  of  unexpanded  results,  or  the  mere  commu- 
nication of  single-minded  sentiment,  we  have  even  in  .fschylus, 
the  earliest  of  the  great  tragedians,  a  large  latitude  of  dissent  and 
debate — a  shifting  point  of  view — a  case  better  or  worse,  made  out 
for  distinct  and  contending  parties — and  a  divination  of  the  future 
advent  of  sovereign  and  instructed  reasoa  It  was  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  tragedy  that  Grecian  literature  passed  into 
the  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  and  Ethical  speculation,  which  marked 
the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Other  simultaneous  causes,  arising  directiy  out  of  the  business  of 
Practical  T^^  ^i^^*  Contributed  to  the  generation  of  these  same 
nSSLi^of  capacities  and  studies.  The  fifth  century  b.c.  is  the  first 
^^JJJ^j^  century  of  democracy,  at  Athens,  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere : 
mentfl.  morcovcr,  at  that  period,  beginning  from  the  Ionic  revolt 

and  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece,  the  politijpal  relations  between 
one  Grecian  city  and  another  became  more  complicated,  as  well  as 
more  continuous;  requiring  a  greater  measure  of  talent  in  tbe 
public  men  who  managed  them.  Without  some  power  of  per- 
suading or  confuting — of  defending  himself  against  accusation,  or 
in  case  of  need,  accusing  others — no  man  could  possibly  hold  an 
ascendent  position.  He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent 
for  private,  informal,  conversations,  to  satisfy  his  own  political 
partisans,  than  for  addressing  the  public  assembly  formedly  con- 
voked. Even  as  commanding  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without  any 
laws  of  war  or  habits  of  professional  discipline,  his  power  of 
keeping  up  the  good  humour,  confidence,  and  prompt  obedience  of 
his  men,  depended  not  a  litUe  on  his  command  of  speech.^  Nor 
was  it  only  to  the  leaders  in  political  life  that  such  an  accom- 
plishment was  indispensable.  In  all  the  democracies — and  pro- 
bably in  several  governments  which  were  not  democracies  but 
oligarchies  of  an  open  character — the  courts  of  justice  were  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  the  procedure  oral  and  public :  in  Athens 
especially,  the  Dikasteries  (whose  constitution  has  been  explained 
in  a  former   chapter)  were   both  very  numerous,  and  paid  for 

1  See  the  discourse  of  Sokratds,  in-  I  duties  of  a  commander  (Xen.  Mem.  iii. 
sisting  upon  this  point,  as  part  of  the  |  3.  11). 
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attendance.  Every  citizen  had  to  go  before  them  in  person, 
without  being  able  to  send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  ^  place,  if  he 
either  reqnir^  redress  for  wrong  offered  to  himself,  or  was  accused 
of  wrong  by  another.^  There  was  no  man  therefore  who  might 
not  be  cast  or  condemned,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with  right 
on  his  side — unless  he  possessed  some  powers  of  speech  to  unfold 
his  case  to  the  Dikasts,  as  well  as  to  confute  the  falsehoods,  and 
disentangle  the  sophistry,  of  an  opponent  Moreover — to  any  man 
of  known  family  and  station,  it  would  be  a  humiliation  hardly  less 
painful  than  the  loss  of  the  cause,  when  standing  before  the 
Dikastery  with  friends  and  enemies  around  him,  to  find  himself 
unable  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  a  discourse  without  halting  or 
confusion.  To  meet  such  liabilities,  from  which  no  citizen,  rich  or 
poor,  was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in  speech  became  not  less 
essential  than  a  certidn  training  in  arms.  Without  tbe  latter,  he 
could  not  do  his  duty  as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks  for  the  defence  of 
his  country ;  without  the  former,  he  could  not  escape  danger  to  his 
fortune  or  honour,  and  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  if 
called  before  a  DJsastery  ;  nor  could  he  lend  assistance  to  any  of 
those  friends  who  might  be  placed  under  the  like  necessity. 

Here  then  were  ample  motives,  arising  out  of  practical  prudence 
not  less  than  from  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  both  continuous  harangue,  and  of  concise  argumentation,  or 
interrogation  and  reply  :^  motives  for  all,  to  acquire  a  certain 
moderate  aptitude  in  the  use  of  these  weapons — ^for  the  ambitious 
few,  to  devote  much  labour  and  to  shine  as  accomplished  orators. 

Such  political  and  social  motives,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  thSugh 
acting  very  forcibly  at  Athens,  were  by  no  means  pecu-  KhetorioMid 
liar  to  Athens,  but  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  a  *^»^««"«- 
large  portion  of  the  Grecian  dties,  especially  in  Sicily,  when  all 
the  Governments  became  popularised  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Grelonian  dynasty.  And  it  was  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  that  the  first 
individuals  arose,  who  acquired  permanent  name  both  in  Rhetoric 


^  This  neoeaaity  of  some  rhetorical 
aeeompliBhmeQts  is  enforced  not  less 
emphatically  by  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  i. 
1.  9)  than  by  Kalliklds  in  the  Qoigias 
of  Plato,  c.  91,  p.  486  B. 

'  See  the  description  which  Cicero 
giTes  of  his  own  laborious  oratorical 
training : — 

'*  Ego  hoc  tempore  omni,  noctes  et 
dies,  in  omnium  dootrinarum  medita- 
Uone  Tersabar.  Eram  cum  Stoico  Dio- 
doto,   qui  com  habitavisset  apud  me  ', 


mecumque  yixiaset,  nuper  est  domi 
mese  mortuus.  A  quo  quum  in  aliis 
rebus,  turn  studiosisslme  in  dialectic^ 
Tersabar;  qucB  quasi  coatrcusta  et  aatricta 
eloquentia  putanda  est;  sine  qu4  etiam 
tu,  Binite,  judioaviati,  te  illam  justam 
eloqueutiam,  quara  dialecticam  dUatatam 
eaae  putant,  conse<^ui  non  posse.  Huio 
ego  doctori,  et  ejus  artibus  variis  et 
multis,  ita  eram  tamen  deditus,  ut  ab 
exercitationibuB  oratoriia  nullus  dies 
vaoaret."    (Gioero,  Brutus,  90,  309.) 
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and  Dialectics :  Empedokles  of  Agrigentum  in  the  former — Zeno 
of  Elea  (in  Italy)  in  the  latter.* 

Both  these  distinguished  men  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  poll- 
Empedokite  tics,  and  both  on  the  popular  side ;  Empedokles  against 
tii^'fKt"  ^^  oligarchy,  Zeno  against  a  despot  But  both  also 
SStoriSii^  were  yet  more  distinguished  as  philosophers;  and  the 
movement,  dialcctical  impuIsc  in  Zeno,  if  not  the  rhetorical  impulse 
in  Empedokles,  came  more  from  his  philosophy  than  from  his 
politica  Empedokles  (about  470-440  b.c.)  appears  to  have  held 
intercourse  at  least,  if  not  partial  communion  of  doctrine,  with  the 
dispersed  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  league ;  the  violent 
subversion  of  which,  at  Eroton  and  elsewhere,  L  have  related  in 
a  previous  chapter.^  He  constructed  a  system  of  physics  and  cos- 
mogony, distinguished  for  first  broaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Four 
elements,  and  set  forth  in  a  poem  composed  by  himself :  besides 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  much  of  the  mystical  tone  and  miracu* 
lous  pretensions  of  Pythagoras ;  professing  not  only  to  cure  pesti- 
lence and  other  distempers,  but  to  teach  how  old  age  might  be 
averted  and  the  dead  raised  from  Hades — to  prophesy — and  to 
raise  and  calm  the  winds  at  his  pleasure.  Gorgias  his  pupil 
deposed  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  magical  ceremonies  of 
Empedokles.'  The  impressive  character  of  his  poem  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  admiration  of  Lucretius,^  and  the  rhetoric  ascribed 
to  him  may  have  consisted  mainly  in  oral  teaching  or  exposition 
of  the  same  doctrines.  Tisias  and  Eorax  of  Syracuse,  who  are 
also  mentioned  as  the  first  teachers  of  rhetoric — and  the  first  who 
made  known  any  precepts  about  the  rhetorical  practice — were  his 
contemporaries ;  while  the  celebrated  Gorgias  was  his  pupil. 

The  dialectical  movement  emanated  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Zeno  of  Elea  Elcatic  school  of  philosophcrs — Zeno,  and  •his  contem- 
tathedu-  porary  the  Samian  Melissus  (460-440) — if  not  from 
menu  their  common  teacher  Parmenides.     Melissus  also,  as 

well  as  Zeno  and  EmpedokISs,  was  a  distinguished  citizen  as  well 
as  a  philosopher  ;  having  been  in  command  of  the  Samian  fleet  at 
the  time  of  the  revolt  from  Athens,  and  having  in  that  capacity 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenians. 

All  the  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  prior  to  Sokrates, 
inheriting  from  their  earliest  poetical  predecessors  the  vast  and 


*  Arifltotel.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  Tiii.  57. 

'  See  my  preceding  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxxiv. 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  58,  59,  who 
gives  a  remarkable  extract  from  the 
poem  of  Empedokl^,  attesting  these 


large  pretensions. 

See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Or.  Rom. 
Philos.  part.  i.  sect.  47,  48,  p.  192; 
Sturz.  ad  Empedocbs  Frag.  p.  36. 

«  De  Berum  Natuni,  1.  719. 
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unmeasured  problems  which  had  once  been  solved  by  the  sup- 
position of  divine  or  superhuman  agents,  contemplated  eicaUc 
the  world,  physical  and  moral,  all  in  a  mass,  and  applied  menidte. 
their  minds  to  find  some  hypothesis  which  would  give  them  an 
explanation  of  this  totality,^  or  at  least  appease  curiosity  by  some- 
thing which  looked  like  an  explanation.  What  were  the  elements 
out  of  which  sensible  things  were  made  ?  What  was  the  initial 
cause  or  principle  of  those  changes  which  appeared  to  our  senses  ? 
What  was  change  ? — was  it  generation  or  something  integrally 
new  and  destruction  of  something  pre-existent — or  was  it  a  decom- 
position and  recombination  of  elements  still  continuing  ?  The  the- 
ories of  the  various  Ionic  philosophers  and  of  Empedokles  after 
them,  admitting  one,  two,  or  four  elementary  substances,  with 
Friendship  and  Enmity  to  serve  as  causes  of  motion  or  change — 
the  Homceomeries  of  Anaxagoras,  with  Nous  or  Intelligence  as 
the  stirring  and  regularizing  agent — the  atoms  and  void  of 
Leukippus  and  Demokritus — all  these  were  different  hypotheses 
answering  to  a  similar  vein  of  thought  All  of  them,  though 
assuming  that  the  sensible  appearances  of  things  were  delusive 
and  perplexing,  nevertheless  were  borrowed  more  or  less  directly 
from  some  of  these  appearances,  which  were  employed  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  whole  theory,  and  served  to  render  it  plausible 
when  stated  as  well  as  to  defend  it  against  attack.  But  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Eleatic  school — first  Xenophanes,  and  after  him 
Parmenides — took  a  distinct  path  of  their  own.  To  find  that 
which  was  real,  and  which  lay  as  it  were  concealed  behind  or 
under  the  delusive  phaenomena  of  sense,  they  had  recourse  only 
to  mental  abstractions.  They  supposed  a  Substance  or  Something 
not  perceivable  by  sense,  but  only  cogitable  or  conceivable  by 
reason ;  a  One  and  All,  continuous  and  finite,  which  was  not 
only  real  and  self-existent,  but  was  the  only  reality — eternal, 
immoveable  and  unchangeable,  and  the  only  matter  knowable. 
The  phaenomena  of  sense,  which  began  and  ended  one  after  the 
other  (they  thought),  were  essentially  delusive,  uncertain,  contra- 


1  Some  Btriking  lines  of  Empedoklds 
sre  preserved  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
•dv.  Mathemat.  tu.  115;  to  the  effect 
that  every  individual  man  gets  through 
his  short  life,  with  no  more  knowledge 
than  is  comprised  in  his  own  slender 
fraction  of  observation  and  experience: 
he  struggles  in  vain  to  find  out  and 
explain  the  totality — but  neither  eye, 
nor  ear,  nor  reason  can  assist  him : — 


Hayroa'  iXaMf6tiMPOi,    Th  6i  olKw  iwwvxrrmt 


tvfitlv 


AvTwf '  ovr*  hriitpterii  rod*  avipdtrwi  ovr*  iww 
OvT«  1^  irfpiXifVTa. 
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dictory  among  themselves,  and  open  to  endless  diveraty  of  opinion.^ 
Upon  these,  nevertheless,  they  announced  an  opinion;  adopting 
two  elements — ^heat  and  cold — or  light  and  darkness. 

Parmenides  set  forth  this  doctrine  of  the  One  and  All  in  a 

poem,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments  now  remain,  so  that 
MeiiMos-  we  understand  very  imperfectly  the  positive  arguments 
lecucaitacka  employed  to  recommcud  it  The  matter  of  truth  and 
oppooeDtaof  knowledge,  such  as  he  alone  admitted,  was  altogether 

removed  from  the  senses  and  divested  of  sensible  proper- 
ties, so  as  to  be  conceived  only  as  an  Ens  Rationis,  and  described 
and  discussed  only  in  the  most  general  words  of  the  language. 
The  exposition  given  by  Parmenides  in  his  poem,*  though  com- 
plimented by  Pla^o,  was  vehemently  controverted  by  others,  who 
deduced  from  it  many  contradiotions  and  absurdities.  As  a  part 
of  his  reply, — and  doubtless  the  strongest  part, — Parmenides 
retorted  upon  his  adversaries ;  an  example  followed  by  his  pupil 
Zeno  with  still  greater  acuteness  and  success.  Those  who  contro- 
verted his  ontolo^cal  theory — that  the  real,  ultra-phsnomenal, 
substance,  was  One, — affirmed  it  to  be  not  One,  but  Many ;  divi- 
sible, moveable,  changeable,  &c  Zeno  attacked  this  latter  theory, 
and  proved  that  it  led  to  contradictions  and  absurdities  still  greater 
than  those  involved  in  the  proposition  of  Parmenides.'  He  impugned 
the  testimony  of  sense,  affirming  that  it  furnished  premises  for  con- 
clusions which  contradicted  each  other,  and  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  trust.^  Parmenides^  had  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  real  change  either  of  place  or  colour :  Zeno  maintained  change 
of  place,  or  motion,  to  be  impossible  and  self-contradictory  ;  pro^ 
pounding  many  logical  difficulties,  derived  from  the  infinite  divisir 
bility  of  matter,  against  some  of  the  most  obvious  affirmations 
respecting  sensible  phasnomena.    Mehssus  appears  to  have  argued 


*  See  Parmenidis  Fragmenta,  ed.  Kar- 
sten,  v.  30,  55,  60 ;  ako  the  Disserta- 
lion  annexed  by  Kanten,  sect.  3,  4.  p. 
148  seq.;  sect.  19.  p.  221  seq. 

Compare  also  MuUach's  edition  of  the 
same  Fragments,  annexed  to  hia  edition 
of  the  Anatotelian  treatise,  De  Meliaao, 
Xenophane,  et  Qorgi&,  p.  144. 

>  Plato,  Parmenidds,  p.  128  B.  vb 
^ItJkv  (Parmenidds)  ykp  iv  rols  Toi'^fuuriy 
iv  ^s  cTmu  rh  ray,  Koi  ro6rm¥  r€Kfi^pia 
irap4x*if  Kok&s  re  Koi  f S,  &c. 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Parmenidds  of  Plato,  p.  128  B,  C,  D. 

'Earl  91  r6  yc  &Ai}Oif  fi&fi6tid  rit  rovra 
rd  ypdfAfiora  r^  TlapfA^y^ov  A.^y  wphs 


robs  iwix^tpovrras  aifr6p  ir«fi^c«r,  in 
cl  cv  iarif  ToAA&  irai  'vcA.ota  cvfifiiait^i 
T^Yciv  T^  X6y^  irol  ivawria  ain^.  'Ai^ 
ri\ryf I  S^  oty  toDto  rb  ypdi^ifta  vphs  robt 
rk  woWdi  X^yovraty  Ka\  iLvrawoZi" 
Ztotri  ravra  Ka\  T\e(c0,  roOro  /3ov- 
X^fityop  9fi\ovy,  i»s  fn  yfX.oi6r€pa 
rdicrxot  &r  abrup  ii  bv69€irit^-' 
il  ffl  ToWii  io-rly—1^  ^  tow  |y 
ffTfai,    fff  Tif   I  Kay  As   ir  9^(01, 

*  Plato,  Phndrus,  0.  44.  p.  261  D. 
See  the  citations  in  Brandis,  Qesch.  der 
Or.  Horn.  Philosophie,  part  i.  p.  417 
seq. 

*  Parmenid.  Fragm.  v.  101,  ed.  Mul- 
lach. 
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in  a  vein  similar  to  that  of  Zeno,  though  with  much  less  acuteness ; 
demonstrating  indirectly  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  by  deducing 
impossible  inferences  from  the  contrary  hypothesis.^ 

Zeno  published  a  treatise  to  maintain  the  thesis  above  described, 
which  he  also  upheld  by  personal  conversations  and  dis-  zenoat 
caasions,  in  a  manner  doubtless  far  more  efficacious  than  oonvcnation 
his  writing;   the  oral  teaching  of  these  early  philoso-  Perikite 
phers  being  their  really  impressive  manifestation.     His  sokntte. 
subtle  dialectic  arguments  were  not  only  sufficient  to  occupy  all 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  confuting  them  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully, but  have  even  descended  to  modem  times  as  a  fire  not 
yet  extinguished.'     The  great  effect  produced  among  the  specu- 
lative minds  of  Greece  by  his  writing  and  conversation,  is  attested 
both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.     He  visited  Athens,  gave  instruction 
to  some  eminent  Athenians,  for  high  pay — and  is  said  to  have 
conversed  both  with  Perikles  and  with  Sokrates,  at  a  time  when 
the  latter  was  very  young ;  probably  between  450-440  b.c.' 

His  appearance  constitutes  a  remarkable  aera  in  Grecian  philo*- 
sophy,  because  he  first  brought  out  the  extraordinary  aggressive 
or  negative   force  of  the   dialectic  method.     In   this  discussion 


*  See  the  Fragments  of  MdimiiB  col- 
lected by  MuUach,  in  hia  publication 
cited  in  a  previous  note,  p.  81  seq. 

*  The  reader  will  see  this  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  article,  Zeno  of  Elea. 

Simpliciua  (in  his  commentary  on 
Ariatot.  Physic,  p.  255)  says  that  Zeno 
first  composed  written  dialogues — which 
cannot  be  believed  without  more  cer- 
tain evidence.  He  also  particularizes  a 
puzzling  question  addressed  by  2mxo  to 
Protagoras.  See  Brandis,  G^^Bch.  der 
Orieoh.  Bdm.  Philoe.  i.  p.  409. — ^Zeno 
fSior  ii^v  oMv  i^4$€To  (sc.  rcpl  r&y  wdy^ 

vAcMF.  Plutarch,  ap.  Eusebium,  Prse- 
par.  Evangel,  i.  23  D. 

s  Compare  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  3; 
PUto,  Parmenidds,  p.  126,  127;  Plato, 
Alkibiad.  i.  ch.  14.  p.  1 19  A. 

That  Sokratte  had  in  his  youth  con- 
Tened  with  Parmenidds,  when  the  latter 
was  an  old  man,  is  stated  by  Plato  more 
than  once,  over  and  above  his  dialogue 
caUed  Parmenidds,  which  professes  to 
give  a  conversation  between  the  two,  as 
weU  as  with  Zeno.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Fynea  Clinton,  Brandis,  and  Karsten — 
in  thinking  that  this  is  better  evidence 
about  the  date  of  Parmenidds  than  any 
of  the  vague  indications  which  appear 


to  contradict  it,' in  Diogends  Laertius 
and  elsewhere.  But  it  will  be  hardly 
proper  to  place  the  conversation  between 
Parmenidds  and  Sokratds  (as  Mr.  Clin- 
ton places  it — Fast.  H.  vol.  U.  App.  c. 
21.  p.  364)  at  a  time  when  Sukratds  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  ideas 
which  the  ancients  had  about  youthful 
propriety  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  conversation  with  an  emi- 
nent philosopher,  at  so  early  an  age  as 
fifteen,  when  he  would  not  yet  be  en- 
tered on  the  roll  of  citizens,  or  be  quali- 
fied for  the  smallest  function,  military 
or  civil.  I  cannot  but  think  that  So- 
kratte  must  have  been  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  thus  conversed 
with  Parmenidds. 

Sokratds  was  bom  in  469  B.O.  (per- 
haps 468  B.C.);  he  would  therefore  be 
twentv  years  of  age  in  449;  assuming 
the  visit  of  Parmenidds  to  Athens  to 
have  been  in  448  B.C.,  since  he  was  then 
sixty -five  years  of  age,  he  would  be 
bom  in  513  b.c.  It  is  objected  that, 
if  this  date  be  admitted,  Parmenidds 
could  not  have  been  a  pupil  of  Xeno- 
phuids:  we  should  thus  be  compelled 
to  admit  (which  perhaps  is  the  tnth) 
that  he  leamt  the  doctrine  of  Xeno- 
phands  at  second-hand* 
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respecting  the  One  and  the  Many,  positive  grounds  on  either  side 
„  ,  were  alike  scanty :  each  party  had  to  set  forth  the  con- 

Early  mant-  ,.     .  -i     i      m  t       <•  i  •        i  i.      •  j 

fettoUon.  and  tradictions  deducible  from  the  opposite  hypothesis,  and 
cacj.  of  the  Zcno  profcsscd  to  show  that  those  of  his  opponents  were 
in  Grecian  the  uiore  flagrant  We  thus  see  that  along  with  the 
p  ""op  y.  methodised  question  and  answer,  or  dialectic  method,  em- 
ployed from  henceforward  more  and  more  in  philosophical  inquiries 
— comes  out  at  the  same  time  the  negative  tendency,  the  probing, 
testing,  and  scrutinising  force— of  Grecian  speculation.  The  nega- 
tive side  of  Grecian  speculation  stands  quite  as  prominently  marked, 
and  occupies  as  large  a  measure  of  the  intellectual  force  of  their 
philosophers,  as  the  positive  side.  It  is  not  simply  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion,  sustained  by  a  certain  measure  of  plausible  premise — 
and  then  to  proclaim  it  as  an  authoritative  dogma,  silencing  or 
disparaging  all  objectors — that  Grecian  speculation  aspires.  To 
unmask  not  only  positive  falsehood,  but  even  affirmation  without 
evidence,  exaggerated  confidence  in  what  was  only  doubtful,  and 
show  of  knowledge  without  the  reality — to  look  at  a  problem  on 
all  sides,  and  set  forth  all  the  difficulties  attending  its  solution — 
to  take  account  of  deductions  from  the  affirmative  evidence,  even 
in  the  case  of  conclusions  accepted  as  true  upon  the  balance — all 
this  will  be  found  pervading  the  march  of  their  greatest  thinkers. 
As  a  condition  of  all  progresave  philosophy,  it  is  not  less  essential 
that  the  grounds  of  negation  should  be  freely  exposed,  than  the 
grounds  of  affirmation.  We  shall  find  the  two  going  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  negative  vein  indeed  the  more  impressive  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  two,  from  Zeno  downwards  in  our  history.  In 
one  of  the  earliest  memoranda  illustrative  of  Grecian  dialectics — 
the  sentences  wherein  Plato  represents  Parmenides  and  Zeno  as 
bequeathing  their  mantle  to  the  youthinl  Sokrates,  and  giving 
him  precepts  for  successfully  prosecuting  those  researches  which 
his  marked  inquisitive  impulse  promised — this  large  and  compre- 
hensive point  of  view  is  emphatically  inculcated.  He  is  admo- 
nished to  set  before  him  both  sides  of  every  hypothesis,  and  to 
follow  out  both  the  negative  and  the  affirmative  chains  of  argu- 
ment with  equal  perseverance  and  equal  freedom  of  scrutiny ; 
neither  daunted  by  the  adverse  opinions  around  him,  nor  deterred 
by  sneers  agtunst  wasting  time  in  fruitless  talk  ;  since  the  multi- 
tude are  ignorant  that  without  thus  travelling  round  all  sides  of  a 
question,  no  assured  comprehension  of  the  truth  is  attainable.^ 

*  Plato,   Parmenid.   p.   135,   136.  |  Parmenidds   speaks    to    Sokrat^  —  K«^^ 
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We  thus  find  ourselves,  from  the  year  450  b.c.  downwards,  in 
{H'esence  of  two  important  classes  of  men  in  Greece,  unknown  to 
Solon  or  even  to  Kleisthenes — the  Rhetoricians,  and  the  Dialecti- 
tians ;  for  whom  (as  has  been  shown)  the  ground  had  been  gra- 
dually prepared  by  the  politics,  the  poetry,  and  the  speculation,  of 
the  preceding  period. 

Both  these  two  novelties — like  the  poetry  and  other  accomplish- 
ments of  this  memorable  race — ^grew  up  from  rude  indi-  j,j^^^  ^ 
genous  beginnings,  under  native  stimulus  unborrowed  dialectics— 
and  unassisted  from  without  The  rhetorical  teaching  iifeandmen 
was  an  attempt  to  assist  and  improve  men  in  the  power  uot^t^  * 
of  continuous  speech  as  addressed  to  assembled  numbers,  or^^t^toj!! 
such  as  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery ;  it  was  ^  *^* 
therefore  a  species  of  training  sought  for  by  men  of  active  pursuits 
and  ambition,  either  that  they  might  succeed  in  public  life,  or  that 
they  might  maintain  their  rights  and  dignijy  if  called  before  the 
court  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dialectic  business  had 
no  direct  reference  to  public  life,  to  the  judicial  pleading,  or  to 
any  assembled  large  number.  It  was  a  dialogue  carried  on  by 
two  disputants,  usually  before  a  few  hearers,  to  unravel  some 
obscurity,  to  reduce  the  respondent  to  silence  and  contradiction,  to 
exercise  both  parties  in  mastery  of  the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  con- 
sequences of  some  problematical  assumption.  It  was  spontaneous 
conversation^  systematized  and  turned  into  some  predetermined 
channel ;  furnishing  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and  a  means  of  im- 
provement not  attainable  in  any  other  manner — furnishing  to  some 
also  a  source  of  profit  or  display.  It  opened  a  line  of  serious 
intellectual  pursuit  to  men  of  a  speculative  or  inquisitive  turn,  who 
were  deficient  in  voice,  in  boldness,  in  continuous  memory,  for 

/tkr  oZv  KoH  Oefo,  c?  ftrOi,  i^  6pfiii,  ^y  ^p/^s  ,  2^i  &vcv  ravrns  rrjs  9i&  Tdyrwp  9t9^6Bop 
iw\  roh§  \6yovs'  IXicvtroy  9^  ffaurhy  icai  ica2  wXdyris,  iZ^yarov  iyrvx^rra  r^  &Ai}- 
yvfivdffat  itaKKov  8i^  r%s  lioico{nnis  itxp^  '  ^<<  ^^^^  ^X*^^'  ^^^  <^bo  Plato's  Kra- 
irrov  €Jycu  Koi  KoXovfidyris  tirh  r&y  voK-  tylus,  p.  428  E,  about  the  necessity  of 
\&y  iZo\€<rxio-Si  ?»f  Iri  y4os  cf*  c <  Bk  fiii,  the  investigator  looking  both  before  and 
irk  9ta^i^tTcu  ^  &A^Of  la.     Tit  oly  6  rpii-    behind — &fui  irpStro-u  koI  dwiaw. 


itos,  4>dyai  {rhy  ^ZvKpdrrf),  &  UapfAtyilhif 
T^f  yvfufcurias ;  OtroSf  cItciv  (rbv  Tlap' 
fuviiriy)  Sivcp  fficoutroi  Z^yt»yos,  .  .  .  X^ 
S^  «ca2  r699  Irt  wphs  ro^^  VKOtruyf  fi  ^ 
fi6yoy,  9 1  dtrriy  tKavroy,  dwort- 
$4fi9yoy,  (TicoTciy  rk  ^ufAfiai' 
poyra  iK  rris  iroBda^us — ^XX& 
Half  9 1  fi^  itrri  rh  abrh  rovroj 
CworiB€ff$a t — cl  /Sot/Ac i  ^loAAov  yvfi- 
ptuF$^yai,  .*.  .  *KyyoQwri  ykp  ol  xoAAol 


See  also  the  Parmenidds,  p.  130  E. — 
in  which  Sokratds  is  warned  respecting 
the  ityBpi&woty  8<{|af— against  enslaving 
himself  to  the  opinions  of  men :  com- 
pare Plato,  SophiBt4^»  p.  227  B,  C. 

^  See  Aristotel.  De  Sophist.  Elenchis, 
c.  11.  p.  172,  ed.  Bekker;  and  his  To- 
pica,  ix.  5.  p.  154;  where  the  different 
purposes  of  dialogue  are  enumerated 
and  distinguished. 
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SUnding 
antithesis 
between 
these  two 
intellectnal 


at  Athens, 
hostile  to 
both. 


public  speaking;   or  who  desired  to  keep  themselves  apart  from 
the  political  and  judicial  animosities  of  the  moment 

Although  there  were  numerous  Athenians,  who  combined,  in 
various  proportions,  speculative  with  practical  study,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  two  veins  of  intellectual  move- 
ment— one  towards  active  public  business,  the  other 
Sf^ran??  towards  enlarged  opinions  and  greater  command  of  spe- 
culative truth,  with  its  evidences — continued  »multa- 
neous  and  separate.  There  subsisted  between  them  a 
standing  polemical  controversy  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  detraction. 
If  Plato  despised  the  sophists  and  the  rhetors,  Isokrates  thinks 
himself  not  less  entitled  to  disparage  those  who  employed  their 
time  in  debating  upon  the  unity  or  plurality  of  virtue.*  Even 
among  different  teachers,  in  the  same  intellectual  walk,  also,  there 
prevailed  but  too  often  an  acrimonious  feeling  of  personal  rivalry, 
which  laid  them  all  sff  much  the  more  open  to  assault  from  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mental  progress — a  feeling  of  jealous  igno- 
rance, stationary  or  wistfully  retrospective,  of  no  mean  force  at 
Athens,  as  in  every  other  society,  and  of  course  blended  ^at  Athens 
with  the  indigenous  democratical  sentiment  This  latter  senti- 
ment' of  antipathy  to  new  ideas,  and  new  mental  accomplishments, 
has  been  raised  into  factitious  importance  by  the  comic  genius  of 
Aristophanes, — whose  point  of  view  modem  authors  have  too  often 
accepted ;  thus  allowing  some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  Grecian 
antiquity  to  influence  then:  manner  of  conceiving  the  facts.  More- 
over, they  have  rarely  made  any  allowance  for  that  force  of  literary 
and  philosophical  antipathy,  which  was  no  less  real  and  constant 
at  Adiens  than  the  political ;  and  which  made  the  different  literary 
classes  or  individuals  perpetually  unjust  one  towards  another.'    It 


1  See  Ifiokratda,  Orat.  x. ;  Helense  En- 
oomium,  8.  2-7 ;  compare  Orat.  xy.  De 
Permutatione,  of  the  same  author,  b. 
90. 

I  hold  it  for  certain  that  the  first  of 
these  passages  is  intended  as  a  criticism 
upon  the  Platonic  dialogues  (as  in  Or. 
T.  ad  Philip,  s.  84),  probably  the  second 
passage  also.  Isokratte,  evidently  a 
cautious  and  timid  man,  avoids  men- 
tioning the  names  of  contemporaries, 
that  he  may  provoke  the  less  animosty. 

'  IsokratiSs  alludes  much  to  this  sen- 
timent, and  to  the  men  who  looked 
upon  gymnastic  training  with  ^eater 
favour  than  upon  philosophy,  m  the 
Orat.  XV.  De  Permutatione,  s.  267  et 
$€q,    A  large  portion  of  this  oration  is 


in  &ct  a  reply  to  accusations,  the  same 
as  those  preferred  against  mental  culti- 
vation by  the  Aticcuos  hAyos  in  the 
Nubes  of  Aristophands,  947  seq. — fa- 
vourite topics  in  the  mouths  of  the 
pugilists  "with  smashed  ears"  (Plato, 
Gorgias,  o.  71.  p.  515  E^  r&v  rh  ira 
KaT€a!y6Tcty), 

'  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  of 
the  abundance  of  such  jealousies  and 
antipathies  during  the  tunes  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Isokratds:  see  8tahr*s 
Aristotelia,  ch.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  37,  68. 

Aristotle  was  extremely  jealous  of  tke 
success  of  Isokratds,  and  was  himself 
much  assailed  by  pupils  of  the  latter, 
Kephisoddrus  and  others— Is  well  as  by 
Dikseorchus,  Eubulidds,  and  a  numerous 
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was  the  blessing  and  the  glory  of  Athens,  that  every  man  could 
speak  out  his  sentiments  and  his  criticisms  with  a  freedom  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  ancient  world,  and  hardly  paralleled  even  in  the 
modem,  in  which  a  vast  body  of  dissent  both  is,  and  always  has 
been,  condemned  to  absolute  silence.  But  this  known  latitude  of 
censure  ought  to  have  imposed  on  modern  authors  a  peremptory 
necessity  of  not  accepting  implicitly  the  censure  of  any  one,  where 
the  party  inculpated  has  left  no  defence  ;  at  the  very  least,  of  con- 
struing the  censure  strictly,  and  allowing  for  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  proceeds.  From  inattention  to  this  necessity,  almost 
all  the  things  and  persons  of  Grecian  history  are  presented  to  us 
on  their  bad  side  :  the  libels  of  Aristophanes,  the  sneers  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  even  the  interested  generalities  of  a  plaintiff  or 
defendant  before  the  Dikastery — are  received  with  little '  cross- 
examination  as  authentic  materials  for  history. 

If  ever  there  was  need  to  invoke  this  rare*sentiment  of  candour, 
it  is  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  persons  called 
Sophists,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appear  as  of  note ;  the  prao- 
ti(ad  teachers  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  misconceived  as  well  as 
misesteemed. 

The  primitive  education  at  Athens  consisted  of  two  branches ; 
gymnastics,  for  the  body — music,  for  the  mind.     The  ondaaien- 
word  tmmc  is  not  to  be  judged  according  to  the  limited  iTSbT^ui 
signification  which  it  now  beats.     It  comprehended  from  ^A^t^!!! 
the  beginning  everything  appertaining  to  the  province  l^lSlSjo 
of  the  Nine  Muses — ^not  merely  learning  the  use  of  the  Jfui?SSl2i 
lyre,  or  how  to  bear  part  in  a  chorus,  but  also  the  *«^^erB. 
hearing,  learning,  and  repeating  of  poetical  compositions,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  exact  and  elegant  pronunciation — which  latter 
accomplishment,  in  a  language  hke  the  Greek,  with  long  words, 
measured  syllables,  and  great  diversity  of  accentuation  between 
one  word  and  another,  must  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  acquire 
than  it  is  in  any  modem  European  language.      As  the  range  of 
ideas  enlarged,  so  the  words  music  and  musical  teachers  acquired 
an  ex]|Aded  meaning,  so  as  to  comprehend  matter  of  instruction 
at  once  ampler  and  more  diversified.     During  the  middle  of  the 


host  of  writera  in  the  ifime  tone — vrpor 
<rhv  ZKov  r&p  iin$9fjL4tmr  *hpurroriXu : 
ae«  the  Fragmeots  of  Diksoarchua,  vol. 
ii.  p.  225,  ed.  Didot. — "  De  ingenio  ejus 
(ooienree  Cicero  in  reference  to  Epi- 
curus, de  FinibuB,  ii.  25,  80)  in  his  dia- 
jpnttttionibuB,  non  de  moribus,  qnsritur. 
Sit  ista  in  Qrsecorum  levitate  penrersitas, 


I 


ni  maledictia  imieotantur  eos,  a  quibus 
e  yeritate  diBeentiunt/'  This  is  a  taint 
noway  peculiar  to  Orecian  philosophical 
controversy:  but  it  has  nowhere  been 
more  infectious  than  among  the  Qreeks, 
and  modem  historians  cannot  be  too 
much  on  their  guard  against  it. 
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fifth  century  b.c.  at  Athens,  there  came  thus  to  be  found,  among 
the  musical  teachers,  men  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  and 
eminence;  masters  of  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of 
the  age,  teaching  what  was  known  of  astronomy,  geography,  and 
physics,  and  capable  of  holding  dialectical  discussions  with  their 
pupils,  upon  all  the  various  problems  then  afloat  among  intellectual 
men.  Of  this  character  were  Lamprus,  Agathokles,  Pythokleides, 
Damon,  &c.  Tiie  two  latter  were  instructors  of  Perikles ;  and 
Damon  was  even  rendered  so  unpopular  at  Athens,  partly  by  his 
large  and  tree  speculations,  partly  through  the  political  enemies  of 
his  great  pupil,  that  he  was  ostracised,  or  at  least  sentenced  to 
banishment.^  Such  men  were  competent  companions  for  Anaxa- 
goras  and  Zeno,  and  employed  in  part  on  the  same  studies ;  the 
field  of  acquired  knowledge  being  not  then  large  enough  to  be 
divided  into  separate,  exclusive  compartments.  While  Euripides 
frequented  the  compa&y,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  opinions 
of  Anaxagoras-^Ioo  of  Chios  (bis  rival  as  a  tragic  poet,  as  well 
as  the  friend  of  Kimon)  bestowed  so  much  thought  upon  physical 
subjects  as  then  conceived,  that  he  set  up  a  theory  of  his  own, 
propounding  the  doctrine  of  three  elements  in  nature'— air,  fire, 
and  earth. 

Now  such  musical  teachers  as  Damon  and  the  others  above- 
rnw  o  u. .    mentioned,  were  Sophists,  not  merely  in  the  natural  and 

Tbe  Sophists  /-•        ,  f   ^  i    i 

—true  Greek  propcr  Greek  sense  of  that^ord,  but,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  word  cvcu  iu  the  spccial  and  restricted  meaning  which  Plato 
■cnumpnt      aflcrwards  thought  proper  to  confer  upon  it.'    A  Sophbt, 

Implied  In  it.    .^i  >  j»     y  i  •  r       'i 

m  the  genumc  sense  oi  the  word,  was  a  wise  man — a 
clever  man— one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  as  dis- 


■  See  Plato  (Protagoraa,  o.  8.  p.  316 
D;  Laches,  0.  3.  p.  180  D;  MenexeDus, 
c.  3.  p.  236  A;  Alkibiad.  i.  c.  14.  p. 
118  C);  Plutarch,  Periklte,  o.  4. 

Periklte  had  gone  through  dialectic 
practice  in  hia  youth  (Xenoph.  Memor. 
i.  2.  46\ 

3  Isokrat^  Or.  xy.  Do  Permutat.  s. 
287. 

Compare  Brandis,  Qesch.  der  Qr.  Bom. 
Philosophie,  part  i.  s.  48.  p.  196. 

>  Isokratds  calls  both  Anaxagoras  and 
Damon,  Sophists  (Or.  xv.  De  Perm.  s. 
251),  Plutarch,  Periklds  c.  4.  'O  8i  Ad- 
fjMty  fouc€y,  ixpos  tay  ffo<f>t(rr^s,  Kara- 
96t<rd€U  fA^y  (is  rh  r^f  fioviriKijs  iyofutj 
iwiKOinrrSfityos  irphs  robs  ToWobs  r^y 
ZftyArrirti, 

So  Protagoras  too  (in  the  speech  put 


into  his  mouth  by  Plato,  Protag.  o.  8. 
p.  316)  says,  very  truly,  that  there  had 
been  Sophists  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Greece.  But  he  says  also  (what  Plu- 
tarch says  in  the  citation  just  above) 
that  these  earlier  men  refused,  inten- 
tionally  and  deliberately,  to  oall  them- 
selves Sophists,  for  fear  of  Ik  odium 
attached  to  the  name;  and  that  Ike  (Pro- 
tagoras) was  the  firat  person  to  caU 
himself  openly  a  Sophist. 

The  denomination  by  which  a  man  is 
known,  however,  seldom  depends  upon 
himself,  but  u^n  the  general  public, 
and  upon  his  cntics,  friendly  or  hostile. 
The  unfriendly  spirit  of  Plato  did  much 
more  to  attach  the  title  of  Sophists  spe- 
cially to  these  teachers,  than  any  as- 
sumption of  their  own. 
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tinguiBhed  for  intellect  or  talent  of  some  kind.  Thus  Solon  and 
PytBagoras  are  both  called  Sophists ;  Thamyras  the  skilful  bard 
is  called  a  Sophist :  *  Sokrates  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by 
Aristophanes,  but  by  iEschines  :^  Aristotle  himself  calls  Aristippus, 
and  Xenophon  calls  Antisthenes,  both  of  them  disciples  of  Sokrates, 
by  that  name  :^  Xenophon,^  in  describing  a  collection  of  instructive 
books,  calls  them  *'  the  writings  of  the  old  poets  and  Sophists," 
meaning  by  the  latter  word  prose  writers  generally :  Plato  is 
alluded  to  as  a  Sophist,  even  by  Isokrates :  ^  ^schines  (the  dis- 
ciple of  Sokrates,  not  the  orator)  was  so  denominated  by  his  con- 
temporary Lysias :  ^  Isokrates  himself  was  harshly  criticised  as  a 
Sophist,  and  defends  both  himself  and  his  profession :  lastly,  Timon 
(the  friend  and  admirer  of  Pyrrho,  about  300-280  b.c.),  who  bit- 
terly satirised  all  the  philosophers,  designated  them  all,  including 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  the  general  name  of  Sophists.''  In  this 
large  and  comprehensive  sense  the  word  was  originally  used,  and 
always  continued  to  be  so  understood  among  the  general  public. 
But  along  with  this  idea,  the  title  Sophist  also  carried  with  it  or 
connoted  a  certain  invidious  feeling.  The  natural  temper  of  a 
people  generally  ignorant  towards  superior  intellect — the  same 
temper  which  led  to  those  charges  of  magic  so  frequent  in  the 


>  Herodot.  i.  29 ;  ii.  49  ;  iv.  95.  Dio 
gends  of  ApoUonia,  contemporary  of 
IlerodotuB,  caUed  the  Ionic  philoso* 
phen  or  physiologists  by  the  name  So- 
phists :  see  Bnmdis,  Geschioh.  der  Qriech. 
Kom.  Philosoph.  c.  Lvn.  note  0,  About 
Thamyras,  see  Welcker,  Qriech.  Tragod- 
8ophokl6s,  p.  421— 
EZr*  o9r  <ro^4<rn^  icoA^  iropeiratiMi'  x^^*'*  ^^ 

The  comic  poet  Kratiuus  called  aU 
the  poets,  including  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
collared:  see  the  Fragments  of  his 
drama  *Apx^^oxo<  in  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Comicor.  Qraocor.  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

s  iEschinos  oont.  Timarch.  c.  34. 
JBschinds  calls  Demosthends  also  a  So- 
phist, c.  27. 

We  see  plainly  from  the  terms  in 
Plato's  Politicus,  c.  38.  p.  299  B.— /ic- 
T9tfp6\oyopf  it9ok€<rx^y  Tiyo  va^urr^r — 
that  both  Sokratds  and  Plato  himself 
were  designated  aa  Sophists  by  the 
Athenian  public. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  2.  p.  996; 
Xenoph.  Sym^os.  iy.  1. 

Anstippus  18  said  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Sokrates  who 
took  money  for  instruction  (Diogen. 
Laert.  ii.  65). 

*  Xe&oph.  Memor.  iv.  2,  1.  ypdfifiaTa 


ipurr&y  r&y  tbBoicifiwTdrwy.  .  .  . 

The  word  (ro<f>ta-r&y  is  here  used  just 
in  the  same  sense  as  rohs  Britra^povs  rap 
wdKai  tro^uy  iydpAy,  obs  iKuyoi 
KariXiwy  iv  fiifi\loi§  yfxi^eiyrts,  &c. 
(Memor.  i.  6,  14).  It  is  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  in  another  passage  (i.  1,  11) 
to  signify  teachers  who  gave  instruc- 
tion on  physical  and  astronomical  sub- 
jects, which  Sokratte  and  Xenophon 
both  disapproved. 

*  Isokratds,  Orat.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  14: 
see  Heindorf 's  note  on  the  Euthydemus 
of  Plato,  p.  305  C.  s.  79.  Isokratds  is 
spoken  of  as  a  Sophist  by  Plutarch, 
Qua»t.  Sympos.  i.  1.  1.  p.  613. 

'  Athena)us,  xii.  p.  612  F. ;  Lysias, 
Fragm.  2.  Bekk. 

7  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  65.  '^Ecnrcrc  yvy 
fiot,  iaoi  wokvirpdirYfioy^s  ivr^  (ro^taral 
(Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  74)^. 

Demetrius  of  Troezen  numbered  Em- 
pedoklds  as  a  Sophist.  Isokrat^  speaks 
of  Empedoklds,  Ion,  AlkmaM)n,  Parme- 
nidds,  Melissus,  Qorgias,  all  as  o/  iraXtuol 
(ro<fn<rred — all  as  having  taught  different 
vtpirroKoyicu  about  the  elements  of  the 
physical  world  (Ibuk.  de  Permut.  s. 
2Sb). 
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Middle  Ages — appears  to  be  an  union  of  admiration  with  something 
of  an  unfavourable  sentiment^ — dislike,  or  apprehension,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  unless  where  the  latter  element  has  become  neutral- 
ised by  habitual  respect  for  an  established  profession  or  station. 
At  any  rate,  the  imfriendly  sentiment  is  so  often  intended,  that  a 
substantive  word  in  which  it  is  implied  without  the  necessity  of 
any  annexed  predicate,  is  soon  found  convenient.  Timon,  who 
hated  the  philosophers,  thus  found  the  word  Sophist  exactly  suit- 
able, in  sentiment  as  well  as  meaning,  to  his  purpose  in  addressing 
them. 

Now  when  (in  the  period  succeeding  450  b.c.)  the  rhetorical 
^  and  musical  teachers  came  to  stand  before  the  public  at 

Sophist  ap-     Athens  m  such  mcreased  eminence,  they  of  course,  as 

plied  by  PUto  .        ii  n  i   i  i       i 

inapecuiijir    wcU   as   othcr   mcu   intellectually   celebrated,   became 

sense,  in  his  ,  iii  •  i»ni»  t* 

polemics  designated  by  the  appropriate  name  oi  bophists.  But 
eminent  paid  there  was  ouc  characteristic  peculiar  to  themselves 
whereby  they  drew  upon  themselves  a  double  measure 
of  that  invidious  sentiment  which  lay  wrapped  up  in  the  name. 
They  taught  for  pay  :  of  course  therefore  the  most  eminent  among 
them  taught  only  the  rich,  and  earned  large  sums :  a  fact  naturally 
provocative  of  envy,  to  some  extent,  among  the  many  who  bene- 
fited nothing  by  them,  but  still  more  among  the  inferior  members 
of  their  own  profession.  Even  great  minds,  like  Sokrates  and 
Plato,  though  much  superior  to  any  such  envy,  cherished  in  that 
age  a  genuine  and  vehement  repugnance  against  receiving  pay  for 
teaching.     We  read  in  Xenophon,*  that  Sokrates  considered  such 


>  Eurip.  Med.  289— 

noiSac  ircpiflncmf  iKSiSdtrictfrdai  iro^ovf . 
Xwplf  yi^t  oAAiff ,  Ijn  cxov<riv,  apy(af, 
^06vov  wfUtt  doTwK  oA^oyovcri  6vo>ici^. 

The  words  6  rtpivff&s  troths  seem  to 
convey  the  same  unfrieDdly  sentiment 
a\the  word  a-otpurr^s. 
^  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  6.  In  another 
passage,  the  Sophist  Antiphon  (whether 
this  is  the  celebrated  Antiphon  of  the 
dome  Rhamnns,  is  uncertain  ;  the  com- 
mentators lean  to  the  negative)  is  de- 
scribed as  conversing  with  Sokratds, 
and  saying  that  Sokratds  of  course  must 
imagine  his  own  conversation  to  be 
worUt  nothing,  since  he  asked  no  price 
from  his  scholars.  To  which  Sokratds 
replies — 

n  *kvrnpwv,  irop*  ^fiiv  yofilC^ratf  r^y 
Saptuf  KoL  r^y  (ro^toy  dfioiws  fi^y  KoXhy^ 
dfioiws  5i  tuffxp^y,  ItarlO^adeu  thai,   T^v 


re  7&P  &pay,  iiiy  fi4y  rts  ipyvplov  vmXf 
T^  fiov\ofi4y<p,  ir6pyoy  ahrhy  kttoicaKovifur 
iiy  Hi  riSf  hy  hy  yy&  icaK6v  re  ickyoBhy 
ipcurriiy  tvra,  rovroy  ^i\oy  iaur^  toi^' 
ai&<f>poya  yo/il^ofi^y,     Kai  r^y  ffO" 


T04 


<f>lay  &<ravro»s  robs  fi^y  kpyv* 
plou  T^  fiov\.ofi4y^  TuKovyraSf 
ffotpiffrks  &trrr€p  'r6pyovs  &to- 
KaXoviriy  8<rTis  8^1  hy  &y  yp^  ei^va 
SyrOf  BiddcKwy  S,r(  &y  ^x?'  oyaBhy,  ^IXoy 
troitTrat,  rovroy  yofilCofuyy  h  r^  koX^ 
Kiiyad^  voXlr^  irpotr^icci,  ravra  iroieir 
(Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  6,  13). 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manners  and 
sentiment  of  the  age,  this  passage  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable.  Various  parts  of 
the  oration  of  .^schinds  against  Tinuu> 
chiis,  and  the  Symposion  of  Plato  (p. 
217,  218),  both  receive  and  give  light 
to  it. 

Among  the  numerous  passages  in 
which  Plato  expresses  his  dislike  and 
contempt  of  teaching  for  money,  see  his 
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a  bargain  as*  nothing  less  than  servitude,  robbing  the  teacher  of 
all  free  choice  as  to  persons  or  proceeding ;  and  that  he  assimilated 
the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  to  that  between  two  lovers 
or  two  intimate  friends,  which  was  thoroughly  dishonoured,  robbed 
of  its  charm  and  reciprocity,  and  prevented  from  bringing  about  its 
legitimate  reward  of  attachment  and  devotion,  by  the  intervention 
of  money  payment  However  little  in  harmony  with  modem 
ideas,^  such  was  the  conscientious  sentiment  of  Sokrates  and 
Plato ;  who  therefore  considered  the  name  Sophist,  denoting  intel- 
lectual celebrity  combined  with  an  odious  association,  as  pre- 
eminently suitable  to  the  leading  teachers  for  pay.  The  splendid 
genius,  the  lasting  influence,  and  the  reiterated  polemics,  of  Plato, 
have  stamped  it  upon  the  men  against  whom  he  wrote  as  if  it  were 
their  recognised,  legitimate,  and  peculiar  designation :  though  it  is 
certain,  that  if,  in  the  middle  of  the  Peloponuesian  war,  any 
Athenian  had  been  asked, — "  Who  are  the  principal  Sophists  in 
your  city  ?  "r— he  would  have  named  Sokrates  among  the  first ;  for 
Sokrates  v^as  at  once  eminent  as  an  intellectual  teacher,  and 
personally  unpopular — not  because  he  received  pay,  but  on  other 
grounds  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed :  and  this  was  the  precise 
combination  of  qualities  which  the  general  public  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  a  Sophist  Moreover,  Plato  not  only  stole  the  name 
out  of  general  circulation  in  order  to  fasten  it  specially  upon  his 
opponents  the  paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it  express 
discreditable  attributes,  which  formed  no  part  of  its  primitive  and 
recognized  meaning,  and  were  altogether  distinct  from,  though 
grafted  upon,  the  vague  sentiment  of  dislike  associated  with  it. 
Aristotle,  following  the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to  the  word 


Sophisies,  c.  9.  p.  223.  Plato  indeed 
thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  vir- 
iuouB  man  to  accept  salary  for  the  dis- 
charse  of  any  public  duty :  see  the  Re- 
pablic,  i.  19.  p.  347.  The  comio  writer 
E^hippuB,  however,  (see  Athenseus  xi. 
.■»09;  Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  Qr.  ill.  p.  332) 
taunts  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  pupils 
of  the  Academy  as  receivers  of  jMiy  for 
teaching ;  making  evidently  no  di^dnc- 
tion  between  them  and  Thrasymachua 
on  this  point.  Athenseus  construes  the 
taunt  as  including  Plato  himself;  which 
goes  beyond  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words. 

'  Ovid,  dwelling  upon  the  same  gene- 
ral analogy  of  the  relations  between 
lovers  (Amores,  i.  10,  38),  insists  on 
tliA  baseness  of  accepting  money  as  a 
reward  for  pleading  in  behalf  of  persons 


aecused  before  justice.  "Turpe  reos 
empt&  miseros  defendere  linguft.  — That 
it  was  dishonourable  to  receive  pay  for 
judicial  pleading,  was  the  genend  idea 
and  dominant  sentiment  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire.  The  Lex 
Cincia  (passed  about  200  B.C.)  prohibited 
such  receipt  altogether.  In  practice,  as 
we  might  expect,  the  prohibition  came 
to  be  more  and  more  evaded,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  times  formally 
renewed.  But  the  sentiment,  in  honour- 
able Romans,  continued  unaltered  cer- 
tainly down  to  the  days  of  Tacitus. 
See  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  5-7 ;  Livy,  xxxiv. 
4.  A  limited  maximum  of  fee  was  first 
permitted  imder  Claudius.  See  Walter, 
Rom.  Recht.  s.  751. 
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Sophist  a  definition  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  it  bears  in 
the  modern  languages  * — "  an  impostrous  pretender  to  knowledge, 
a  man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be  &llacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceit  and  of  getting  money."  And  he  did  this  at  a  time  when 
he  himself,  with  his  estimable  contemporary  Isokrates,  were  con- 
sidered at  Athens  to  come  under  the  designation  of  Sophists,  and 
were  called  so  by  every  one  who  disliked  either  their  profession  or  ^ 
their  persons.* 

Great  thinkers  and  writers,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  full 
Miaoonoep-  right  to  define  and  employ  words  in  a  sense  of  their  own, 
flJlSSpi^'5  provided  they  give  due  notice.  But  it  is  essential  that 
Sftihe^ort  ^®  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  consequences  of  such 
Sophist.  change,  and  not  mistake  a  word  used  in  a  new  sense  for 
a  new  fact  or  phsenomenon.  The  age  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  (the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.)  is  commonly 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  age  of  Sokratcs 
and  the  Sophists.  The  Sophists  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of 
men,  or  sometimes  in  language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal 
sect  or  school,  as  if  they  then  sprang  up  in  Greece  for  the  first 
time — ostentatious  impostors,  flattering  and  duping  the  rich  youth 
for  their  own  personal  gain,  undermining  the  morality  of  Athens 
public  and  private,  and  encouraging  their  pupils  to  the  un- 
scrupulous prosecution  of  ambition  and  cupidity.  They  are  even 
affirmed  to  have  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  general  morality,  so 
that  Athens  had  become  miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared  with  what  she 
was  in  the  time  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides.  Sokrates,  on  tlie 
contrary,  is  usually  described  as  a  holy  man  combating  and 
exposing  these  false  prophets — standing  up  as  the  champion  of 
morality    against    their    insidious  artifices.'      Now    though    the 


1  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  i.  1,  4 — where  he 
explains  the  Sophist  to  be  a  person  who 
has  the  same  powers  as'  the  Dialectician, 
but  abuses  them  for  a  bad  purpose — 
4j  ykp  <ro4>i<rriKiiy  oIk  iy  np  dvydfitt^  &AA* 

iy  T^  rrpoaipia^i ^Eku  8i,  trotpurr^s 

/ikyt  Korh  rify  irpoedp€(rty,  Btci\tKriKhs  Si, 
oit  Horii  riiy  irpoedpttriy  iiXXii  Karh  r^y 
Siyofuy,  Again  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  treatise  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis— 4 
ffoipiffr^Sf  xpVf^'''^<ffh^  iirb  ffnuyofi4yri5 
iroif>las,  &AA*  oitK  oCaiis,  &c. 

^  Respecting  Isokratds,  see  his  Orat. 
XV.  De  Permutatione,  wherem  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  not  only  ranked  as  a 
Sophiiit  by  others,  but  also  considered 
himself  as  such,  though  the  appellation 


was  one  which  he  did  not  like.  He 
considers  himself  as  such,  as  well  as 
Oorgias — ol  icaXo6fity oi  tro^Kprai — seotb 
166,  169,  218,  231. 

Respecting  Aristotle,  we  have  only  to 
read  (not  merely  the  passage  of  Timon 
cited  in  a  previous  note,  but  also)  the 
bitter  slander  of  TimsBus  (Frag.  70.  ed. 
Didot,  PolybiuB,  xiu  8),  who  called  him 
froi^iffr^y  o^jfifiaOrj  Ka\  fiianrhy 
6'irapxo^'''^i  foi  "rh  iroXurlfirfroy  iar- 
ptToy  ipricos  &iroK(icXeiiC(^Ta,  wphs  8^  rofi' 
Toij,  «tf  wwray  ai/X^y  Koi  ffK-fiyify  ifiirtinf- 
9nK6ra'  vphs  8i,  ycurrpifiapyoyf  6^apr^ 
Tiyi',  M  (rr6fia  <f>fp6fi€yoy  4y  wSuru 

8  In  .the  general  point  of  view  here 
described,  the  Sophists  are  presented 
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appearance  of  a  man  so  very  ori^nal  as  Sokrates  was  a  new  fact, 
of  unspeakable  importance — the  appearance  of  the  Sophists  was 
no  new  fact :  what  was  new  was  the  peculiar  use  of  an  old  word ; 
which  Plato  took  out  of  its  usual  meaning,  and  fastened  upon  the 
eminent  paid  teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age. 

The  paid  teachers,  with  whom,  under  the  name  of  The  Sophists, 
he  brings  Sokrates  into  controversy,  were  Protagoras  of  paidt«w*er8 
Abdera,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Se^kJSc**' 
Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodikus  of  Keos,  Thrasymachus  of  ^^,^l!" 
Chalkedon,  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  of  Chios :  to  »***•*"• 
whom  Xenophon  adds  Antiphon  of  Athens.  These  men — ^whom 
modem  writers  set  down  as  The  Sophists,  and  denounce  as  the 
moral  pestilence  of  their  age — were  not  distinguished  in  any 
marked  or  generic  way  from  their  predecessors.  Their  vocation 
was  to  train  up  youth  for  the  duties,  the  pursuits,  and  the  successes, 
of  active  life,  both  private  and  public.  Others  had  done  this 
before ;  but  these  teachers  brought  to  the  task  a  larger  range  of 
knowledge,  with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  scientific  and  other 
topics — not  only  more  impressive  powers  of  composition  and 
speech,  serving  as  a  personal  example  to  the  pupil,  but  also  a 
comprehension  of  the  elements  of  good  speaking,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  him  precepts  conducive  to  that  accomplisment  ^ — a  con- 
siderable treasure  of  accumulated  thought  on  moral  and  political 
subjects,  calculated  to  make  their  conversation  very  instructive — 
and  discourse  ready  prepared,  on  general  heads  or  common  places^ 
for  their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart.*  But  this,  though  a  very 
important  extension,  was  nothing  more  than  an  extension,  differing 
merely  in  degree — of  that  which  Damon  and  others  had  done 
before  them.  It  arose  from  the  increased  demand  which  had 
grown  up  among  the  Athenian  youth,  for  a  larger  measure  of 
education  and  other  accomplishments;  from  an  elevation  in  the 
standard  of  what  was  required  from  every  man  who  aspired  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  feilow-citizens.  Protagoras, 
Gorgias,  and  the  rest,  supplied  this  demand  with  an  ability  and 
success  unknown  before  their  time :  hence  they  gained  a  distinction 
such  as  none  of  their  predecessors  had  attained,  were  prized  all 
over  Greece,  travelled  from  city  to  city  with  general  admiration, 


by  Ritter,  Oeschichte  der  Oriech.  Philo- 
Bophie,  vol.  i.  book  vi  chap.  1-3.  p.  577 
aeq.,  629  seq. ;  by  BrandiSf  Oeecn.  der 
Or.  Item.  Pbilos.  sect.  Ixxxiv.-lxzzvii. 
vol.  i.  p.  516  aeq.  \  by  Zeller,  Oeschichte 
der  Philoeoph.  ii.  pp.  65,  69,  165,  &c. ; 


and  indeed  by  almost  all  who  treat  of 
the  Sophists. 

>  Compare  Isokrat^,  Orat.  xiii.  cont. 
Sophistas,  s.  19-21. 

3  Aristot.  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  33 ;  Ci- 
cero, Brut.  c.  12. 
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and  obtained  considerable  pay.  While  such  success,  among  men 
|)ersonaIly  strangers  to  them,  attests  unequivocally  their  talent  and 
personal  dignity ;  of  course  it  also  laid  them  open  to  increased 
jealousy,  as  well  from  inferior  teachers,  as  from  the  lovers  of 
ignorance  generally ;  such  jealousy  manifesting  itself  (as  I  have 
before  explained)  by  a  greater  readiness  to  stamp  them  with  the 
obnoxious  title  of  Sophists. 

The  hostiUty  of  Plato  against  these  teachers  (for  it  is  he,  and 
puto  and  the  uot  Sokrates,  who  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  them,  as  may 
i^^dj^i^t  be  seen  by  the  absence  of  any  such  marked  antithesis  in 
??ew-the  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon)  may  be  explained  without 
Sf^Swrist  ^^  *U  supposing  in  them  that  corruption  which  modem 
pSrttoi?*^  writers  have  been  so  ready  not  only  to  admit  but  to 
^e^^^'  magnify.  It  arose  from  the  radical  diflTerence  between 
his  point  of  view  and  theirs.  He  was  a  great  reformer  and 
theorist :  they  undertook  to  qualify  young  men  for  doing  them- 
selves credit,  and  rendering  service  to  others,  in  active  Athenian 
life.  Not  only  is  there  room  for  the  concurrent  operation  of  both 
these  veins  of  thought  and  action,  in  every  progressive  sodety , 
but  the  intellectual  outfit  of  the  society  can  never  be  complete 
without  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  It  was  the  glory  of  Athens 
that  both  were  there  adequately  represented,  at  the  period  which 
we  have  now  reached.  Whoever  peruses  Plato's  immortal  work— 
'The  Bepublic' — will  see  that  he  dissented  from  society,  both 
democratical  and  oligarchical,  on  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
points  of  public  and  private  morality  ;  and  throughout  most  of  his 
dialogues  his  quarrel  is  not  less  with  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  as 
present,  than  with  the  paid  teachers,  of  Athens.  Besides  this 
ardent  desire  for  radical  reform  of  the  state,  on  principles  of  his 
own,  distinct  from  every  recognized  political  party  or  cre^ — 
Plato  was  also  unrivalled  as  a  speculative  genius  and  as  a 
dialectician ;  both  which  capacities  he  put  forth,  to  amplify  and 
illustrate  the  ethical  theory  and  method  first  struck  out  by 
Sokrates,  as  well  as  to  establish  comprehensive  generalities  ei 
his  own. 

Now  his  reforming,  as  well  as  his  theorising  tendencies,  brought 
him  into  polemical  controversy  with  all  the  leading  agents  by 
whom  the  business  of  practical  life  at  Athens  was  carried  on.  In 
so  far  as  Protagoras  or  Gorgias  talked  the  language  of  theory, 
they  were  doubtless  much  inferior  to  Plato,  nor  would  their 
doctrines  be  likely  to  hold  against  his  acute  dialectics.  But  it 
was  neither  their  duty,  nor  their  engagement,  to  reform  the  state. 
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or  discover  and  vindicate  the  best  theory  on  ethics.  They  pro- 
fessed to  qualify  young  Athenians  for  an  active  and  honourable 
life,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  Athens  (or  in  any  other  given 
city) :  they  taught  them  "  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  m  Athens ; 
they  of  course  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  their  teaching,  that  type 
of  character  which  estimable  men  exhibited  and  which  the  public 
approved,  in  Athens — not  undertaking  to  recast  the  type,  but  to 
arm  it  with  new  capacities  and  adorn  it  ^th  fresh  accomplishments. 
Their  direct  business  was  with  ethical  precept,  not  with  ethical 
theory  :  all  that  was  required  of  them  as  to  the  latter,  was,  that 
their  theory  should  be  sufficiently  sound  to  lead  to  such  practical 
precepts  as  were  accounted  virtuous  by  the  most  estimable  society 
m  Athens,  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  those  who  taught 
for  active  life  were  bound  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  pro- 
fession to  adapt  themselves  to  the  place  and  the  sodety  as  it  stood. 
With  the  Theorist  Plato,  not  only  there  was  no  such  obligation, 
but  the  grandeur  and  instructiveness  of  his  speculations  were 
realised  only  by  his  departing  from  it,  and  placing  himself  on  a 
loftier  pinnacle  of  vision;  while  he  himself*  not  only  admits,  but 
even  exaggerates,  the  unfitness  and  repugnance,  of  men  taught  in 
his  school,  for  practical  life  and  duties.^ 


1  See  a  Btriking  passage  in  Plato,  The- 
astet.  c.  24.  p.  173,  174. 

'  ProfesBor  Maurice,  in  his  History  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  (vi. 
2.  1,  6),  remarks  as  foUows:  "We  at 
once  accept  Mr.  Qrote's  definition  of 
the  Sophist  as  the  Phttonical  and  the 
true  one.  He  was  the  professor  of  wis- 
dom :  he  taught  men  how  to  think, 
speak,  and  act.  We  wish  for  no  other 
and  no  worse  account  of  him.  If  mo- 
dem authors  have  thrown  any  darker 
shades  into  their  picture,  we  helieve 
they  have  done  him  a  benefit  instead  of 
an  injury.  Their  clumsy  exaggeration 
hides  the  essential  ugliness  which  Mr. 
Orote's  flattering  sketch  brings  out  in 
ftiU  relief." 

The  essential  ugliness  here  noticed,  is 
described  by  Professor  Maurice  as  con- 
aisting  in  the  fact,  that — "Each  held 
out  the  acquisition  of  political  power  as  a 
prize  to  he  obtained.  There  was  their 
common  point  of  agreement:  possibly 
there  was  no  other.  The  young  Athe- 
nians wanted  to  know  how  to  thmk,  act, 
and  speak  on  all  subjects,  that  they  might 
guide  the  people  according  to  their  pleasure. 
For  this  purpose  they  sought  the  aid  of 
a  sophist  or  professor."    (s.  9.  p.  108.) 


"  By  the  necessity  of  his  calling,  the  So* 
phist  who  taught  to  think,  to  act,  and 
to  speak,  would  come  to  regard  the  last 
part  of  his  profession  as  that  which  in- 
cluded both  the  others.  He  would  be- 
come a  rhetorician  and  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric. If  his  object  was  to  influence  the 
mind  of  a  mob,  he  was  at  least  in  con- 
siderable danger  of  leading  his  pupils  to 
give  the  word  sophistry  that  force  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  "  (p.  109). 

What  Professor  Maurice  caUs  the 
"essential  ugliness,"  resides  (according 
to  his  own  showing),  not  in  the  Sophists, 
but  in  the  young  Athenians  whom  the 
Sophists  taught.  These  young  men 
wanted  political  power.  To  gramy  am- 
bition was  their  end  and  aim.  But  this 
was  an  end  which  the  Sophists  did  not 
implant.  They  found  it  pre-existing, 
learnt  from  other  quarters;  and  they 
had  to  deal  with  it  as  a  fact.  Let  us 
read  what  Xenophon  says  about  Prox- 
enus  and  Gk>rgias.  "  Proxenus  the 
Boeotian,  even  in  his  early  youth,  de- 
sired to  become  a  man  competent  to 
achieve  great  deeds;  and  through  this 
desire  he  gave  money  to  GU>rgias  the 
Leontine.  Having  frequented  his  so- 
ciety,  Proxenus   conceived  himself  to 
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To  understand  the  essential  difference  between  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  need  only  look  to  Isokrates,  the 


have  thus  beflbme  fit  for  command,  for 
alliance  with  the  first  men  of  hia  time, 
and  for  requiting  to  them  all  the  good 
service  wliioh  they  might  render  to 
bim  "  (JlpS^fyos  8i  6  Botd^tos  tii&hs  fiiy 
fi€ipdicioy  t^v  iw9${p.ti  ytydadai  innip  rh 
liiyaKa  wpdrrtiy  lKay6v  ica2  8t&  ra^riiy 
riiy  iwidvfilay  fHwKty  kfrfupioy  lAtpyitf  r^ 
Atoyrly<p,  'Eircl  Bh  <rvy€y4ytro  iKtivip, 
iKoyhs  IjHii  yofiitras  elvai  koI  Apx^iyi  Kcd 
^t\os  i^v  rois  irpiirotSy  fi^  rirrtUrBcu  ivtp- 
yer&y),  (&c.  (Anabas.  ii.  6,  16).  So 
again  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  So- 
krat^a  introduces  Hippokrat6s  to  Pro- 
tagoras with  these  words — "This  Hip- 
pokratds  is  a  youth  of  one  of  our  great 
and  wealthy  Athenian  families,  and  is 
not  inferior  in  talents  to  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  desires  to  become  re- 
nowned in  the  city  {iW&ytfios  ytyiffOai 
4y  if  ir^Act)  and  he  thinks  he  shall  be 
most  likely  to  attain  this  object  through 
your  society."  (Plato,  Protag.  c.  19, 
p.  163  A.) 

Here  we  see  that  the  end  and  aim  was 
not  one  inspired  by  the  Sophist  to  his 
pupils,  but  set  by  the  pupils  to  them- 
selves; just  like  the  ends  of  Alkibiadds 
and  Kritias,  when  they  sought  the 
society  of  Sokrat6s.  And  it  is  the  end 
which  Professor  Maurice  conceives  as 
the  great  vice  and  generating  cause  of 
evil. 

For  the  means,  however,  though  not 
for  the  end,  the  Sophist  is  fairly  re- 
sponsible. What  were  the  means  which 
he  communicated  !  The  power  of  per- 
suasion, vfith  its  appropriate  stock  of 
knowledge,  memoriid  aptitude,  and  com- 
mand of  words,  subject  to  the  control  of 
free  public  discussion  or  cuunter-per- 
suasion  from  others.  To  call  this  ac- 
quisition an  evil,  can  only  pass  current 
under  that  imtenable  assumption  which 
represents  speech  as  a  mere  organiza- 
tion for  deceit;  against  which  I  need 
not  add  anything  to  the  protest  of  Aris- 
totle and  Quintilian. 

That  speech  may  be  used  for  good  or 
for  evil,  is  indisputable:  speech  in  aJl 
its  forms,  not  less  the  colloquy  of  So- 
kratds  than  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes; 
speech  not  less  in  the  mouth  of  a  rude 
Spartan  (who  was  as  great  a  deceiver  as 
any  man  in  Greece)  than  in  that  of  an 
accomplished  Athenian ;  nay,  not  merely 
speech,  but  writing,  which  is  only  an- 
other mode  of  reaching  the  public  feel- 
ing and  conviction.    The  ambitious  man 


may  and  will  misemploy  all  these  wea- 
pons to  his  own  purposes.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  evil 
belonging  to  them.  It  is  to  ensure  free 
scope  to  those  who  would  persuade  for 
better  purposes ;  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  competent  speakers,  with  the  op- 
portunities of  discussion;  and  thus  to 
create  a  public  of  competent  hearers 
and  judges.  Nowhere  was  so  near  an 
approach  made  to  this  object  as  at 
Athens,  nor  were  there  any  persons 
who  contributed  more  directly  towards 
it  than  the  Sophists.  For  not  only  they 
increased  the  number  of  speakers  ca> 
pable  of  enlisting  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  thus  of  making  discussion 
agreeable  to  the  hearers ;  but  even  as  to 
the  use  of  oratorical  fifdlacies,  their  nu- 
merous pupils  served  as  checks  upon 
each  other.  If  they  taught  one  ambi- 
tious man  to  deceive,  they  also  taught 
another  how  to  expose  his  deceit,  and 
a  third  how  to  approach  the  subject  on 
a  different  side,  so  as  to  divert  atten- 
tion, and  prevent  the  exclusive  predo- 
minance of  any  one  fallacy. 

It  will  probably  be  argued  by  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  that  the  personid  con- 
tentions of  ambitious  political  rivals 
are  a  miserable  apparatus  for  the  con- 
duct of  society.  Granting  this  to  be 
true,  it  is  still  a  prodigious  improve- 
ment (for  which  we  are  indebted  alto- 
gether to  Greece,  and  ohiefiy  to  Athens, 
with  the  Sophists  as  auxiliaries)  to  have 
brought  these  ambitious  rivals  to  con- 
tend with  the  tongue  only,  and  not  with 
the  sword.  But  if  the  remark  be  true 
at  all,  it  is  not  less  applicable  to  Eng- 
lish than  to  Athenian  politics ;  to  every 
country  where  any  free  scope  is  left  for 
human  energy.  By  what  else  has  Eng- 
land been  governed  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  except  by  these  struggles  of 
rival  parties  and  ambitious  politicians  f 
If  Plato  disparaged  the  debates  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  and  dikastery,  would 
he  have  felt  any  greater  esteem  for  those 
in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  I 
If  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  de- 
spise the  whole  class  of  Athenian  states- 
men, Themistokids  and  Periklds  among 
them,  as  ''mei'e  servants  of  t{ie  city 
(JiMK6yovs  rrjs  rr6\€wt — Plato,  Goi^gias, 
c.  154.  p.  152  A,  155  A),  supplying 
Athens  with  docks,  harbours,  walls,  and 
such  like  follies,  but  making  no  provi- 
sion for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
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pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  himself  a  Sophist,     Though  not  a  man  of 
commanding   abilities,   Isokrates  was  one  of  the  most  iiie  sopiiists 
estimable  men   of  Grecian   antiquity.     He  taught   for  felXSJo" 
money,  and  taught  young  men  to  "think,  speak,   and  i^weuf?' 
act,"  all   with  a  view  to  an  honourable   life   of  active  iHJSS^Jjf*^ 
citizenship ;  not  concealing  his  marked  disparagement  ^  ^^**°- 


citizens" — ^would  his  judgement  have 
been  more  fayourable  on  Walpole  and 
Pulteney — Pitt  and  Fox — Peel  and  Rus- 
seU— the  ' Times'  and  the  ' Chronicle'? 
When  we  try  Athens  by  the  ideal 
standaid  of  Sokratds  and  Plato,  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  apply  the  same 
criticism  to  other  societies  also,  which 
will  be  foimd  just  as  little  competent 
to  stand  the  scrutiny.  And  those  who, 
like  Professor  Maurice,  assume  that  in- 
tellectual and  persuasiye  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  man  is  an  instru- 
ment of  evil — which  is  implied  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Sophist,  to  whom  he 
owes  the  improvement  of  such  power, 
is  a  teacher  of  evil — will  find  that  they 
are  passing  sentence  upon  the  leading 
men  in  the  English  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  not  less  than  upon  the  pro- 
minent politicians  of  Athens.  In  both 
the  "essential  ugliness"  is  found — if 
that  be  the  name  which  it  deserves — of 
qualifying  themselves  to  think,  speak, 
and  act,  in  order  that  they  mny  gain  or 
keep  "political  power  as  the  prize," 
and  may  "guide  the  people  according 
to  their  pleasure." 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  this  is 
not  absolutely  true  of  all  EInglish  poli- 
ticians, but  only  of  some;  that  others 
among  them,  more  or  fewer,  have  de- 
voted their  knowledge  and  eloquence  to 
persuading  for  publio-minded  purposes, 
and  with  beneficial  results.  Such  re- 
serves, if  made  for  England,  ought  to 
be  made  for  Athens  also ;  which  is  quite 
enough  as  a  reply  to  the  censure  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Maurice  against 
the  Sophist.  The  Sophist  imparted  in- 
tellectual and  persuasive  force  to  the 
high-minded  politiciaDS,  as  weU  as  to 
the  ambitious.  To  those  pupils  who 
combined  in  different  proportions  the 
one  and  the  other  class  of  motives  (as 
must  have  happened  very  frequently), 
his  teaching  tended  to  foster  the  better 
rather  than  the  worse.  The  very  tonics 
upon  which  he  talked  ensured  such  a 
tendency  :  the  materials,  out  of  which 
persuasion  is  to  be  manufactured,  must 
be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  public -minded, 
lofty,  and  beneficent  bearing — though 


an  ambitious  talker  may  choose  to  mis- 
employ them  for  his  own  personal  power- 
seeking. 

As  to  the  influence  of  ambitious  mo- 
tives in  politicians,  when  subject  to  the 
necessity  of  persuasion  and  to  the  control 
of  free  discussion — though  I  do  not  con- 
cur in  the  sweeping  censure  of  Professor 
Maurice,  I  admit  that  it  is  partly  evil 
as  well  as  good,  and  that  it  rarely  leads 
to  great  or  material  improvement,  f3e- 
yond  the  actual  state  of  society  which 
the  ambitious  man  finds.  But  the  So- 
phist does  not  represent  ambition.  He 
represents  intellectual  and  persuasive 
force,  reflecting  and  methodized  so  as 
to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  free 
hearers,  yet  under  perfect  liberty  of 
opposition:  persuasion  against  the  am- 
bitious man,  as  well  as  by  him  or  for 
him.  It  is  this  which  I  am  here  up- 
holding against  Professor  Maurice,  as 
not  only  no  evil,  but  (in  my  judgement) 
one  of  the  grand  sources  of  good  in 
Athens,  and  essential  to  human  improve- 
ment eve^where  else.  There  are  only 
two  modes  of  governing  society,  either 
by  persuasion  or  by  coercion.  Discredit 
the  arguments  of  the  Sophist  as  much 
as  you  can  by  others  of  an  opposite 
tendency:  but  when  you  discredit  his 
weapon  of  intellectual  and  persuasive 
force,  as  if  it  were  nothing  better  than 
cheat  and  imposture,  manufactured  and 
sold  for  the  use  of  ambitious  men — you 
leave  open  no  other  ascendency  over 
men's  minds,  except  the  crushing  en- 
gine of  extraneous  coercion  with  as- 
sumed infallibility. 

^  Isokratds,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philip.)  s. 
14 ;  Orat.  x.  (Enc.  Hel.)  s.  2  ;  Orat.  xiii. 
adv.  Sophist,  s.  9  (compare  Heindorf 's 
note  ad  Platon.  Euthydem.  s.  79);  Orat. 
xii.  (Panath.)  s.  126;  Orat.  xv.  (Perm.) 
s.  90. 

Isokratds,  in  the  beginuing  of  his 
Orat.  X.  Encom.  Helenas,  censm^s  all 
the  speculative  teachers  —  first  Anti- 
sthenls  and  Plato  (^-ithout  naming  them, 
but  identifying  them  sufiSciently  by 
their  doctrines),  next  Protagoras,  Qor- 
gias,  Melissus,  Zcno,  &c.,  by  name,  as 
having  wasted  their  time  and  teaching 
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of  speculative  study  and  debate,  such  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and 
the  dialectic  exercises  generally.  He  defends  his  profession  much 
in  the  same  way  as  his  master  Gorgias,  or  Protagoras,  would  have 
defended  it,  if  we  had  before  us  vindications  from  their  pens. 
Isokrates  at  Athens,  and  Quintilian,  a  man  equally  estimable  at 
Rome,  are  in  their  general  type  of  character  and  professional 
duty,  the  fair  counterpart  of  those  whom  Plato  arraigns  as  The 
Sophists. 

We  know  these  latter  chiefly  from  the  evidence  of  Plato,  their 
pronounced  enemy :  yet  even  his  evidence,  when  construed  can- 


on friiitleaa  paradox  and  controversy. 
He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing with  a  view  to  political  life  and  to 
the  course  of  actual  public  events — 
abandoning  these  useless  studies  (s.  6). 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  Isokratds 
recommends  is  just  what  Protagoras  and 
Gorgias  are  represented  as  actually  do- 
ing (each  doubtless  in  his  own  way)  in 
the  dialogues  of  Plato;  who  censures 
them  for  being  too  practical,  while  Iso- 
kratds,  commenting  on  them  from  va- 
rious publications  which  they  left, 
treats  them  only  as  teachers  of  useless 
Bpeculations. 

In  the  Oration  De  Permutatione, 
composed  when  he  was  eighty-two  years 
of  age  (s.  10 — the  orations  above  cited 
are  earlier  compositions,  especially  Orat. 
xiii.  against  the  Sophists,  see  s.  206), 
Isokratda  stands  upon  the  defensive, 
and  vindicates  his  profession  against 
manifold  aspersions.  It  is  a  most  inte- 
resting oration,  as  a  defence  of  the  edu- 
cators of  Athens  generally,  and  would 
serve  perfectly  well  as  a  vindication  of 
the  teaching  of  Protagoras,  Qorgias, 
Hippias,  &c.,  against  the  reproaches  of 
Plato. 

This  oration  should  be  read,  if  only 
to  get  at  the  genuine  Athenian  sense  of 
the  word  Sophists,  as  distinguished 
from  the  technical  sense  which  Plato 
and  Aristotle  fasten  upon  it.  The  word 
is  here  used  in  its  largest  sense,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  IdiiifTais  (s.  159) :  it 
meant  literary  men  or  philosophers 
generally,  but  especially  the  profes- 
sional teachers:  it  carried  however  an 
obnoxious  sense,  and  was  therefore  used 
as  little  as  possible  by  themselves — as 
much  as  possible  by  those  who  dis- 
liked them. 

Isokratds,  though  he  does  not  will- 
ingly call  himself  by  this  unpleasant 
name,  yet  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 


himself  unreservedly  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  same  category  as  Qorgias 
(8.  165,  179,  211,  213,  231,  256),  and 
aefends  the  general  body  as  weU  aa 
himself;  distinguishing  himself  of  course 
from  the  bad  members  of  the  profession 
— those  who  pretended  to  be  Sophists, 
but  devoted  themselves  to  something 
different  in  reality  (s.  230"). 

This  professional  teaching,  and  the 
teachers,  are  signified  indiscriminately 
bv  these  words— ol  ffo^ptaral — ot  w§p\ 
tV  <f>i\o<ro<f>ia»  9iarpi$oyT(s — t^k  ^iAo- 
ffo^iay  iiSiKus  Ztafitfi\fifA4trri¥  (s.  44,  157, 
159,  179,  211,  217,  219)—^  rAtf  Xiytcp 
ToiSc^a — J)  ru¥  \6yM¥  /ytfX^nj — ii  ^tXo- 
<ro<f>ia — ri  rrjs  ^povi\fftws  ixrirnirif — r^s 
iyiriSy  ftrf  fioiXtaSt  icoAetv  Hvydfuns,  cTrc 
<f>t\oco<f>i(U,  cTtc  Ztarpt^rjs  (s.  53,  187, 
189,  193,  196).  All  these  expressions 
mean  the  same  process  of  training — 
that  is,  general  mental  training  as  op- 
posed to  bodilv  (s.  19.4,  199),  and  in- 
tended to  cultivate  the  powet-s  of 
thought,  speech,  and  action — irphs  rh 
\4yuy  Kol  ippoyuy — rov  ^poytiv  cS  koI 
\iy€ty — T^  \4yu¥  ical  irpdrrtir  (s,  221, 
261,  285,  296,  330).  So  again  in  the 
Busiris,  Isokrat^  represents  Polykratds 
as  a  iro<f>iffr^5,  making  an  income  by 
^ikoaotpla  or  by  if  wtpl  rohs  \6yovs  va(» 
htvaiSf  sect.  1,  2,  44,  45,  50,  51. 

Isokratds  does  not  admit  any  such 
distinction  between  the  philosopher  and 
dialectician  on  the  one  side — ^and  the 
Sophist  on  the  other — as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  contend  for.  He  does  not 
like  dialectical  exercises,  yet  he  admits 
them  to  be  useful  for  youth,  as  a  part 
of  intellectual  training,  on  condition 
that  all  such  speculations  shall  be 
dropped,  when  the  youth  come  into 
active  life  (s.  280,  287). 

This  is  the  same  language  as  that  of 
Kalliklds  in  the  Qorgias  of  Plato,  c.  40. 
p.  484. 
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didly  and  taken  as  a  whole,  will  not  be  found  to  justify  the  charges 
of  corrupt  and  immoral  teaching,  impostrous  pretence  of 
knowledge,  &c.  which  the  modem  historians  pour  forth  tations  of  tbt 
in  loud  chorus  against  them.  I  •  know  few  characters  Piato  as  car- 
in  history  who  have  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  as  these  de^  aWinst 
so-c{illed  Sophists.  They  bear  the  penalty  of  their  name,  ®  ^  ^ 
in  its  modem  sense;  a  misleading  association,  from  which  few 
modern  writers  take  pains  to  emancipate  either  themselves  or  their 
readers — though  the  English  or  French  word  Sophist  is  absolutely 
inapplicable  to  Protagoras  or  Gorgias,  who  ought  to  be  called 
rather  **  Professors  or  Public  Teachers."  It  is  really  surprising  to 
examine  the  expositions  prefixed,  by  learned  men  like  Stallbaum 
and  others,  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  entitled  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Euthydemus,  Theaetetus,  &c.,  where  Plato  introduces  Sokrates 
either  in  personal  controversy  with  one  or  other  of  these  Sophists, 
or  as  canvassing  their  opinions.  We  continually  read  from  the 
pen  of  the  expositor  such  remarks  as  these — "  Mark  how  Plato 
puts  down  the  shallow  and  worthless  Sophist " — the  obvious  re- 
flection, that  it  is  Plato  himself  who  plays  both  games  on  the 
chess-board,  being  altogether  overlooked.  And  again — "  This  or 
that  argument,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Sokrates,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  real  opinion  of  Plato :  he  only  takes  it  up  and 
enforces  it  at  this  moment,  in  order  to  puzzle  and  humiliate  an 
ostentatious  pretender  ^ " — a  remark  which  converts  Plato  into  an 


»  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Platon.  Pro- 
tagor.  p.  23.  "Hoc  vero  ejus  judicio 
ita  utitar  Socrates,  ut  eum  dehiuc  dia- 
lectidL  subtilitate  in  Bummam  consilii 
inopiam  ooDJiciat.  CoUigit  enim  inde 
satis  captiase  rebus  ita  comparatis  justi- 
tiam,  quippe  quae  a  sanctitate  dlyersa 
sit,  plane  nihil  sanotitatis  habituram, 
ac  vicissim  sanctitati  nihil  fore  com- 
mune cum  justitft.  Respondet  quidem 
ad  hasc  Protagoras,  juatitiam  ac  sancti- 
tatem  non  per  omnia  sibi  similes  esse, 
nee  tamen  etiam  prorsus  dissimiles  vi- 
deri.  Sed  etsi  verissima  est  hose  ejus  sen- 
tadin^  tamen  comparatione  illA  a  par> 
tibus  faciei  repetiti,  in  fraHdem  inductfts, 
ot  quid  sit,  in  quo  omnis  virtutis  natura 
contineatur,  ignaiois,  sese  ez  his  diffi- 
cultatibus  adeo  non  potest  expedire/' 
&c. 

Again,  p.  24.  "Itaque  Socrates, 
miss&  hujus  rei  disputatione,  repenie  ad 
alia  progrediUtr,  scilicet  similibvs  laqueis 
hcminem  deinceps  dewto  irretiUtms"  .  .  .  . 
"  Nemini    facile    obscurum    crit,    hoc 


quoque  loco,  Protagoram  argutis  conclu- 
siunculis  deludi  atque  callide  eo  permoveri,** 

&c p.  25.   "  Quanquam  nemo  erit, 

quin  videat  callide  delitdi  Protagoram,*' 

ic p.   34.     "Quod  si  autem  ea, 

que  in  Protagorft  Sophistcs  Hdendi  causd 
e  Yuigi  atque  sophistarum  ratione  dis- 
putantur,  in  Qorgi&  ex  ipsius  philosophi 
mente  et  sententi&  vel  brevius  propo- 
nuntur  vel  copiosius  disputantur,    &c. 

Compare  similar  observations  of  Stall- 
baum, m  his  Prolegom.  ad  Thesetet.  p. 
12,  22 ;  ad  Menon.  p.  16 ;  ad  Euthyde- 
mum,  p.  26,  30;  ad  Lachetem,  p.  11; 
ad  Lysidem,  p.  79,  80^  87 ;  ad  Uippiam 
Migor.  p.  154-156, 

"Facile  apparet  Socratem  argutd, 
quso  verbo  <l>aiyta$au  inest,  dilogid  inter- 
locutorem  (Hippiam  Sophistam)  in  /row- 
dem  inducere.  .  .  .  .  "  lUud  quidem  pro 
certo  et  ezplorato  habemus,  non  serio 
sed  ridendi  vexandiqtte  SophistcB  gratid  gra^ 
vissimatn  illam  sententiam  in  dubiiationetn 
vocari,  ideoque  iis  condusiunculis  labe- 
factarii  quas  quilibet   paulo   attentior 
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insincere  disputant  and  a  Sophist  in  the  modern  sense,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  commentator  is  extolling  his  pure  and  lofty 
morality  as  an  antidote  against  the  alleged  corruption  of  Gorgias 
and  Protagoras. 

Plato  has  devoted  a  long  and  interesting  dialogue  to  the  inquiry. 
The  Sophists  What  is  a  Sophist?*  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  ^at 
teachers— no  the  definition  which  he  at  last  brings  out  suits  Sokrates 
they  were  himsclf,  intellectually  speaking,  better  than  any  one  else 
exorbitant—  whom  WO  kuow.  Ciccro  defines  the  Sophist  to  be  one 
K?ui§5orai**  who  pursues  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  or 
of  gain  ;*  which,  if  it  is  to  be  held  as  a  reproach,  will  certainly 
bear  hard  upon  the  great  body  of  modem  teachers,  who  are 
determined  to  embrace  their  profession  and  to  discharge  its 
important  duties,  like  other  professional  men,  by  the  prospect 
either  of  deriving  an  income  or  of  making  a  figure  in  it,  or  both — 
whether  they  have  any  peculiar  relish  for  the  occupation  or  not 
But  modern  writers,  in  describing  Protagoras  or  Gorgias,  while 
they  adopt  the  sneering  language  of  Plato  against  teaching  for 
pay,  low  purposes,  tricks  to  get  money  from  the  rich,  &c.— use 
terms  which  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
in  these  Sophists  peculiarly  greedy,  exorbitant,  and  truckling ; 
something  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  asking  and  receiving  remune- 
ration. Now  not  only  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  (speaking 
of  those  conspicuous  in  the  profession)  were  thus  dishonest  or 
exorbitant,  but  in  the  case  of  Protagoras,  even  his  enemy  Plato 
furnishes  a  proof  that  he  was  not  so.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue 
termed  Protagoras,  that  Sophist  is  introduced  as  describing  the 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  respecting  remuneration  from  his 
pupils.  *^  I  make  no  stipulation  beforehand :  when  a  pupil  parts 
from  me,  I  ask  from  him  such  a  sum  as  I  think  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  warrant ;  and  I  add,  that  if  he  deems  the  demand 
too  great,  he  has  only  to  make  up  his  own  mind  what  is  the 
amount  of  improvement  which  my  company  has  procured  to  him, 
and  what  sum  he  considers  an  equivalent  for  it     I  am  content  to 


fiuUe  intelligat  non  ad  Bdem  faciendam, 
Bed  ad  lusum  jocumquo,  ease  compa- 
ratas.*' 

»  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  52.  p.  2G8. 

'  Cicero,  Academ.  iv.  23.  Xonophon, 
at  the  close  of  his  treatise  De  Yenatione 
(o.  13),  introduces  a  sharp  censure  upon 
the  Sophists,  with  very  little  that  is 
specific  or  distinct.  He  accuses  them 
of  teaching  command  and  artifice  of 
words,  instead  of  communicating  useful 


maxims — of  speaking  for  purposes  of 
deceit,  or  for  their  own  profit,  and  ad- 
dressing  themselves  to  rich  pupils  for 
pay — while  the  philosopher  gives  his  les- 
sons to  every  one  gratuitously,  without 
distinction  of  persons.  This  is  the 
same  distinction  as  that  taken  by  So- 
kratds  and  Plato,  between  the  Sophist 
and  the  Philosopher:  compare  Xenoph. 
de  Vectigal.  v.  4. 
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accept  the  sum  so  named  by  himself,  only  requiring  him  to  go 
into  a  temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his  sincere  belief.^"     It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  dignified  way  of  dealing  than  this,  nor 
one  wUch  more  thoroughly  attests  an  honourable  reliance  on  the 
internal  consciousness  of  the  scholar;   on  the  grateful  sense  of 
improvement  realised,  which  to  every  teacher  constitutes  a  reward 
hardly  inferior  to  the  payment  that  proceeds  from  it,  and  which 
(in  the  opinion  of  Sokrates)  formed  the  only  legitimate  reward. 
Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  corrupters  of  mankind  go  to  work. 
That  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  Gorgias 
and  the  other  Sophists,  was,  that  they  cultivated  and  The  sophists 
improved  the  powers  of  public  speaking  in  their  pupils ;  SSfeS^ 
one   of  the   most  essential    accomplishments    to   every  SJSJSons 
Athenian  of  consideration.     For   this,  too,  they  have  S*SS^ 
been  denounced  by  Ritter,  Brandis,  and  other  learned  SJ^^^SJ^* 
writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  as   (jorrupt  and  ^^SiSi. 
inmdoral.     "  Teaching  their  pupils  rhetoric  (it  has  been  "^  ®**^ 
said),  they  oply  enable  them  to  second  unjust  designs,  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  delude  their  hearers, 
by  trick  and  artifice,  into  false  persuasion  and  show  of  knowledge 
without  reality.     Rhetoric  (argues  Plato  in  the  dialogue  called 
Gorgias)  is  no  art  whatever,   but    a  mere   unscientific  knack, 
enslaved  to  the  dominant  prejudices,  and  nothing  better  than  an 
impostrous  parody   on   the   true    political    art"     Now  though 
Aristotle,  following  the  Platonic  vein,  calls  this  power  of  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  "the  promise  of  Protagoras"* 
— the  accusation  ought  never  to  be  urged  as  it  bore  specially 
against  the  teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age.     It  is  an   argument 
against  rhetorical  teaching  generally ;  against  all  the  most  distiu- 


1  Flato,  Protagoras,  c.  16.  p.  328  B. 
Diogenes  Laertiua  (iz.  58)  says  that 
Protagoras  demanded  100  min»  as  pay: 
little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  such  a 
statement,  nor  is  it  possible  that  he 


those  of  the  great  dramatic  aotors  (s. 
168). 

2  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii.  26.  Hitter  (p. 
582)  and  Brandis  (p.  521)  quote  very 
unfairly  the  evidence  of  the  '  Clouds ' 


could  have  had  one  fixed  rate  of  pay.  ,  of  Aristophands,  as  establishing  thi« 
The  story  told  by  Aulus  QeUius  (v.  10)  charge,  and  that  of  corrupt  teaching 
about  the  suit  at  law  between  Prota-  I  generally,   against  the    Sopnists    as    a 


fforas  and  his  disciple  Euathlus,  is  at 
least  amusing  and  ingenious.  Compare 
the  story  of  the  rhetor  Skopelianus,  in 
Philostratus,  Vit.  Sophist,  i.  21,  4. 

Isokratds  (Or.  zv.  de  Perm.  s.  166) 
affirms  that  the  gains  made  by  Qoigias 


body,  if  Aristophanes  is  a  witness 
against  any  one,  he  is  a  witness  against 
Sokrat^  who  is  the  person  singled  out 
for  attack  in  the  '  Clouds.'  But  these 
authors,  not  admitting  Aristophands  at 
an  evidence  against  Sokrat^  whom  he 


or  by  any  of  the  eminent  Sophists  had    does  attack,  nevertheless  quote  him  a« 
never  been  .very  high ;  that  they  had    an  evidence  against  men  like  Protagoraa 
been  greatly  and  maliciously  ezagge-    and  Goigias  whom  he  dt/es  not  attack, 
rated;  that  they  were  very  mferior  to  I 
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guished  teachers  of  pupils  for  active  life,  throughout  the  ancient 
world,  from  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Isokrates,  &c.,  down  to  Quin- 
tilian.  Not  only  does  the  argument  bear  equally  against  all, 
but  it  was  actually  urged  against  all.  Isokrates^  and  Quintilian 
both  defend  themselves  against  it:  Aristotle*  was  assailed  by 
it,  and  provides  a  defence  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on 
Rhetoric:  nor  was  there  ever  any  man,  indeed,  against  whom 
it  was  pressed  with  greater  bitterness  of  calumny  than  Sokrates — 
by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  the  *  Clouds,'  as  well  as  by 
other  comic  composers.  Sokrates  complains  of  it  in  his  defence 
before  his  judges ; '  characterising  such  accusations  in  their  true 
point  of  view,  as  being  "  the  stock  reproaches  against  all  j^who 
pursue  philosophy.''  They  are  indeed  only  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions, ever  varying  in  form  though  the  same  in  ^irit,  of  the 
antipathy  of  ignorance  against  dissenting  innovation  or  superior 
mental  accomplishments ;  which  antipathy,  intellectual  men  them- 
selves, when  it  happens  to  make  on  their  side  in  a  controversy, 
are  but  too  ready  to  invoke.  Considering  that  we  have  here 
the  materials  of  defence,  as  well  as  of  attack,  supplied  by  Sokrates 
and  Plato,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  modern  writers 
would  have  refrained  from  employing  such  an  argument  to 
discredit  Gorgias  or  Protagoras;  the  rather,  as  they  have 
before  their  eyes,  in  all  the  countries  of  modem  Europe,  the 
profession  of  lawyers  and  advocates,  who  lend  their  powerful 
eloquence  without  distinction  to  the  cause  of  justice  or  injustice, 
and  who,  far  from  being  regarded  as  the  corruptors  of  society,  are 
usually  looked  upon,  for  that  very  reason  among  others,  as  in- 
dispensable auxiliaries  to  a  just  administration  of  law. 

Though  writing  was  less  the  business  of  these  Sophists  than 
personal  teaching,  several  of  them  published  treatises.  Thrasy- 
machus  and  Theodorus  both  set  forth  written  precepts  on  the  art 
of  Rhetoric  ;*  precepts  which  have  not  descended  to  us,  but  which 


*  Iflokratds,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.)  a. 
16.  vvv  Z\  \4y€i  fA^y  (the  accuser)  &s 
iyif  rovs  Ijrrous  \Syovs  Kptlrrovs  96ya- 
fuu  ToicTy,  &o. 

Ibid.  8.  32.  T€iparal  fji§  SiafidWtty, 
&s  ZitupBdpw  Toiff  yftyr4p6vst  A.^7cty  8i- 
9dffKwy  Kal  vapa  rh  ZlKatoy  iy  rois  iiy&ai 
frXeoj'cicTetJ',  &c. 

Again,  s.  59,  65,  95,  98,  1 87  (where 
he  represents  himself,  like  Sokratds  in 
his  defence,  as  vindicating  philosophy 
generally  against  the  accusation  of  cor- 
rupting youth),  233,  256. 

2  Plutarch,  Alexander,  o.  74. 


•  Plato,  Sok.  Apolog.  c.  10.  p.  23  D.  rii 
Karii  wdyrafy  r&y  ^i\oao^o(n^y  itp6x*^ 
toDto  \4yov<riy,  Sri  tA  utrinpa  ical  tA  tirh 
T^s,  K(d  Otohs  /x^  yofJCuy,  koI  rhy  Ijrrw 
\6yoy  Kptirro)  xouiy  {ZiSdffKtti),  Compare 
a  similar  expression  in  Xenophon,  Memo- 
rab.  i.  2,  31.  rh  Hoiy^  rois  ^tXo<r6^ois 
{nrh  r&y  roWay  ixirifuifAWoy,  &c. 

The  same  unfairness,  in  making  this 
point  tell  against  the  Sophists  exclu- 
sively, is  to  be  found  in  Westermann, 
Gescliichte  der  Gricch.  Beredsamkeit, 
sect.  30,  64. 

*  See  the  hist  chapter  of  Aristotle  Dfi 
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appear  to  have  been  narrow  and  special,  beariilg  directly  upon 
practice,  and  relating  chiefly  to  the  proper  component  xhra^- 
parts  of  an  oration.     To  Aristotle,  who  had  attained  that  5J*?^tOTicia 
large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  theory  of  Rhetoric  P^JSKil. 
which  still  remains  to  instruct  us  in  his  splendid  treatise,  ttinauonof 
the  views  of  Thrasymachus  appeared  unimportant,  serving  JJJlJj^' 
to  him  only  as  hints  and  materials.     But  their  eflect  «n«antog.     ^ 
must  have  been  very  diflFerent  when  they  first  appeared,  and  when 
young  men  were  first  enabled  to  analyse  the  parts  of  an  harangue, 
to  understand  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  call  them 
by  their  appropriate  names;  all  illustrated,  let  us  recollect,  by 
oral  exposition  on  the  part  of  the  master,  which  was  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  the  whole. 

Prodikus,  again,  published  one  or  more  treatises  intended  to 
elucidate  the  ambiguities  of  words  and  to  point  out  the  difierent 
significations  of  terms  apparently,  but  not  really,  equivalent 
For  this  Plato  often  ridicules  him,  and  the  modem  historians  of 
philosophy  generally  think  it  right  to  adopt  the  same  tone. 
Whether  the  execution  of  the  work  was  at  all  adequate  to  its 
purpose,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ;  but  assiuredly  the  purpose 
was  one  pre-eminently  calculated  to  aid  Grecian  thinkers  and 
dialecticians;  for  no  man  can  study  their  philosophy  without 
seeing  how  lamentably  they  were  hampered  by  enslavement  to  the 
popular  phraseology,  and  by  inferences  founded  on  mere  verbal 
analogy.  At  a  time  when  neither  dictionary  nor  grammar  existed, 
a  teacher  who  took  care,  even  punctilious  care,  in  fixing  the  mean- 
ing of  important  words  of  his  discourse — must  be  considered  as 
guiding  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  a  salutary  direction  ;  salutary, 

we  may  add,  even  to  Plato  himself,  whose  speculations  would  most 
certainly  have  been  improved  by  occasional  hints  from  such  a 
monitor. 

Protagoras,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  discriminated, 
and  gave  names  to  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  rrotagons^ 
address — an  analysis  well-calculated  to  assist  his  lessons  on -SStS^ 
on  right  speaking :  ^  he  appears  also  to  have  been  the  5£>2?  rtJ^"* 
first  who  distinguished  the  liree  genders  of  nouns.     We  ^"""^an  godi. 


Sopbisticis  ElenehiB.  He  notices  these 
early  rhetorical  teachers,  also,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  treatise  on  Rhetoric. 

Qointilian  however  stiU  thought  the 
precepts  of  Theodorus  and  Thrasyma- 
ohus  worthy  of  his  attention  (Inst. 
Orat.  iii.  3). 

>  QuinUlian,   Inst.  Orat.  iU.  4,   10; 


Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  5.  See  the  pas- 
sages cited  in  Preller,  Bistor.  Philos. 
ch.  iv.  p.  132,  note  d,  who  affirms  re- 
specting Protagoras— "alia  inani  gium- 
maticorum  principiorum  ostentatione 
novare  conabatur  " — which  the  passages 
cited  do  not  prove. 

F  2 
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hear  further  of  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  wrestling — or  most 
probably  on  gymnastics  generally ;  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
controversial  dialogues.^  But  his  most  celebrated  treatise  was 
one  entitled  *  Truth,'  seemingly  on  philosophy  generally.  Of  this 
treatise  we  do  not  even  know  the  general  scope  or  purport.  In 
one  of  his  treatises,  he  confessed  his  inability  to  satisfy  himself 
about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  in  these  words  * — "  Respecting 
the  gods,  I  neither  know  whether  they  exist,  nor  what  are  their 
attributes ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  human 
life,  and  many  other  causes,  debar  me  from  this  knowledge." 
That  the  believing  public  of  Athens  were  seriously  indignant  at 
this  passage,  and  that  it  caused  the  author  to  be  threatened  with 
prosecution  and  forced  to  quit  Athens — we  can  perfectly  under- 
stand ;  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  tale  that  he 
was  drowned  in  his  outward  voyage.  But  that  modem  historians 
of  philosophy,  who  consider  the  Pagan  gods  to  be  fictions,  and 
the  religion  to  be  repugnant  to  any  reasonable  mind,  should  concur 
in  denouncing  Protagoras  on  this  ground  as  a  corrupt  man,  is  to 
me  less  intelligible.  Xenophanes,'  and  probably  many  other 
phiIosophei*s,  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  what  a  superior  man  was  to  do,  who  could  not  adjust  his 
.  standard  of  belief  to  such  fictions — or  what  he  could  say,  if  he 
said  any  thing,  less  than  the  words  cited  above  from  Protagoras ; 
which  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  appreciate  them  standing  without 
the  context,  to  be  a  brief  mention,  in  modest  and  circumspect 
phrases,  of  the  reason  why  he  said  nothing  about  the  gods,  in  a 
treatise  where  *the  reader  would  expect  to  find  much  upon  the 
subject.*  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  Platonic  dialogue,  called 
*  Protagoras,'  that  Sophist  is  introduced  speaking  about  the  gods 
exactly  in  the  manner  that  any  orthodox  Pagan  might  naturally 
adopt 

The  other  firagment  preserved  of  Protagoras  relates  to  his  view 


^  Isokrat^,  Or.  x.  Encom.  Helen,  b. 
3 ;  Diogea.  Laort.  iz.  54. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  iz.  51 ;  Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Math.  iz.  50.  IIcpl  fikv  BtStv  oIk 
Ix^  ccTcti'i  oUrt  cf  tlffiv,  oh(t  fhroloi  rivis 

Tc  hJHriXArns,  koX  fipax^s  iiv  6  $io5  rod 
hvBp^ov. 

I  give  the  words  partly  from  Dio- 
genes, partly  from  Seztus,  as  I  think 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  stand. 

•  Xenophands  ap.  Sezt.  Emp.  adv. 
Mathem.  vii.  49. 


*  The  satyrical  writer  Timon  (ap. 
Sezt.  Emp.  iz.  57),  speaking  in  very 
respectful  terms  about  Protagoras,  no- 
tices particularly  the  guarded  language 
which  he  used  in  this  sentence  about 
the  gods;  though  this  precaution  did 
not  enable  him  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  flight.     Protagoras  spoke — 

ra  it^v  ov  oi 

OVTWf 

2«»«rparu(b}'  vivnw  ^^vxp^v  ir6rw  'A£5a  ^. 
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of  the  cognitive  process,  and  of  truth  generally.     He  taught  that 
**  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  both  of  that  which  his  view  of 


the  oognitlve 


^ists,  and  of  that  which  does  not  exist : "  a  doctrine  procewuMi 


Its  relative 


canvassed  and  controverted  by  Plato,  who  represents  uature. 
that  Protagoras  affirmed  knowledge  to  consist  in  sensation,  and 
considered  the  sensations  of  each  individual  man  to  be,  to  him, 
the  canon  and  measure  of  truth.  We  know  scarce  anything  of 
the  elucidations  or  limitations  with  which  Protagoras  may  have 
accompanied  his  general  position :  and  if  even  Plato,  who  had 
good  means  of  knowing  them,  felt  it  ungenerous  to  insult  an 
orphan  doctrine  whose  father  was  recently  dead,  and  could  no 
longer  defend  it  ^ — much  more  ought  modem  authors,  who  speak 
with  mere  scraps  of  evidence  before  them,  to  be  cautious  how 
they  heap  upon  the  same  doctrine  insults  much  beyond  those  which 
Plato  recognises.  In  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  understand  the 
tiieory,  it  was  certainly  not  more  incorrect  than  several  others 
then  afloat,  from  the  Eleatic  school  and  other  philosophers ;  while 
it  had  the  merit  of  bringing  into  forcible  relief  the  essentially 
relative  nature  of  cognition* — relative,  not  indeed  to  the  sensi- 


»  Plato,  Theaetet.  1&.  p.  164  E.  0«?ti 
iiy,  olfiai,  i  ^^Ac,  cfrcp  7c  6  irar^p  rod 
iripov  \Ayov  t^ri—hXXh  rroKKk  \v  i^fiwff 
¥vv  8i  ip^ayoy  ainhy  tina  jjfjius  Tpomi' 

\euci(ofity &AA&  89)  a^ 01  K  ty 

Zvvf{>ffoit.i¥    rov    HiMaio-v    lyc«c* 

This  theory  of  Protagoras  is  discussed 
in  the  dialogue  called  These tetus,  p. 
152  seq.,  in  a  long,  but  desultory  way. 

See  Sextus  Empiric.  Pvrrhonic.  Hy- 
pol.  i.  216-219,  et  contra  Mathematicos, 
Tu.  60-64.  The  explanation  which  Sex- 
tus gives  of  the  Protagorean  doctrine, 
in  the  former  passage,  eannot  be  de- 
rived from  the  treatise  of  Protagoras 
himself;  since  he  makes  use  of  the 
word  fiXfi  in  the  philosophieal  tense, 
which  was  not  adopted  until  the  days  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  Dio- 
genes Lacrtius  states  about  other  tenets 
of  Protagoras,  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  doctrine  of  ''man  being  the 
measure  of  all  things,"  aa  explained  by 
Plato  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  51,  57). 

'  Aristotle  (in  one  of  the  passages  of 
his  Metaphysical — wherein  he  discusses 
the  Protagorean  doctrine— x.  i.  p.  1053 
B.)  says  that  this  doctrine  comes  to 
nothing  more  than  saying,  that  man, 
so  far  as  cognizant,  or  so  far  as  perci- 
pient, is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  in 


other  words,  that  knowledge,  or  percep- 
tion, is  the  measure  of  all  things.  This 
Aristotle  savs — is  trivial,  and  of  no 
value,  though  it  sounds  like  something 
of  importance — Upwray6pas  8*  AtfOpwirSw 
tp^io'i  trdyrwy  tJycu  yiirpov,  &(rwtp  &jr  cl 
rhy  iviariifioyatl'iriiy  ^  rhy  €d<rOay6fji€voy 
ro&Tovs  8'  8ti  (x^^^^^  ^  f^^^  eC(cBriaiy  6 
Hk  dirurriifjiify  &  iptmty  tlycu  nirpa  rmv 
WoKtifi4y»y,  OhB\y  8^  \4ywy  wtpirrhy 
^a/vcTou  ri  \iyuy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it>  insist  upon 
the  essentially  relative  nature  of  cogni- 
zable truth,  was  by  no  means  a  trivial 
or  unimportant  doctrine,  aa  Aristotle 
pronounces  it  to  be;  especially  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  unmeasured 
conceptions  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  scientific  research,  which  were  so 
common  in  the  days  of  Protagoras. 

Compare  Metafmysie.  iii.  5.  p.  1008, 
1009,  where  it  will  be  seen  how  many 
other  thinkers  of  that  day  carried  the 
same  doctrine  seemingly  further  than 
Protagoras. 

Protagoras  remarked  that  the  observed 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  did 
not  coincide  with  that  which  the  astro- 
nomers represented  them  to  be,  and  to 
which  they  applied  their  mathematical 
reasonings.  This  remark  was  a  criticism 
on  the  mathematical  astronomers  of  his 
day— ^X^7X^''  "^^^^  7c»/yirrp<i5  (^Aristot* 
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live  faculty  alone,  but  to  that  reinforced  and  guided  by  the  other 
faculties  of  man,  memorial  and  ratiocinative.  And  had  it  been 
even  more  incorrect  than  it  really  is,  there  would  be  no  warrant 
for  those  imputations  which  modem  authors  build  upon  it,  against 
the  morality  of  Protagoras.  No  such  imputations  are  counte- 
nanced in  the  discussion  which  Plato  devotes  to  the  doctrine : 
indeed,  if  the  vindication  which  he  sets  forth  against  himself  on 
behalf  of  Protagoras  be  really  ascribable  to  that  Sophist,  it  would 
give  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  distinction  between  Good 
and  Evil,  into  which  the  distinction  betwees  Truth  and  False- 
hood is  considered  by  the  Platonic  Protagoras  as  resolvable. 
The  subsequent  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  cog- 
nition, were  much  more  systematic  and  elaborate,  the  work  of  men 
greatly  superior  in  speculative  genius  to  Protagoras:  but  they 
would  not  have  been  what  they  were,  had  not  Protagoras  as  well 
as  others  gone  before  them,  with  suggestions  more  partial  and 
imperfect 

From  Gorgias  there  remains  one  short  essay,  preserved  in  one 
Gorgias-hia   of  the  Aristotclian  or  Pseudo-Aristotelian  treatises,^  on 

treatise  on 

physical        a  mctaphysical  thesis.      He   professes   to   demonstrate 

aou]6cta~—  Aw  X 

inisrepresen.  that  nothing  cxists ;  that  if  anything  exist,  it  is  unknow- 
■copeofit.  able;  and  granting  it  even  to  exist  and  to  be  knowable 
by  any  one  man,  he  could  never  communicate  it  to  others.  The 
modern  historians  of  philosophy  here  prefer  the  easier  task  of 
denouncing  the  scepticism  of  the  Sophist,  instead  of  performing 
the  duty  incumbent  on  them  of  explaining  his  thesis  in  immediate 
sequence  with  the  speculations  which  preceded  it.  In  our  sense 
of  the  words,  it  is  a  monstrous  paradox:  but  construing  them 
in  their  legitimate  filiation  from  the  Eleatic  philosophers  imme- 
diately before  hira,  it  is  a  plausible,  not  to  say  conclusive,  de- 
duction from  principles  which  they  would  have  acknowledged.* 
The  word  Existence,  as  they  understood  it,  did  not  mean  phae- 
nomenal,  but  ultra-phaenomenal  existence.  They  looked  upon  the 
phaenomena  of  sense  as  always  coming  and  going — as  something 
essentially  transitory,  fluctuating,  incapable  of  being  surely  known. 


Metaph.  iii.  2.  p.  998  A).  We  know 
too  little  how  £»*  his  criticiBm  may 
have  been  deserved,  to  assent  to  the 
general  strictxires  of  Ritter,  Qesch.  der 
PhiL  vol.  i.  p.  633. 

^  See  the  treatise  entitled  De  Melisso, 
Xenophane,  et  Gorgi&  in  Bekker's  edi- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  979 
acq.  \  also  the  same  treatise  with  a  good 


preface  and  comments  by  Mullach,  p. 
62  seq.\  compare  Sextus  £mp.  adv. 
Matheraat.  vii.  65,  87. 

'  See  the  note  of  Mullach,  on  the 
treatise  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  p.  72.  He  shows  that  Qorgias 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Zeno  and 
Melissus. 
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and  furnishing  at  best  grounds  only  for  conjecture.  They  searched 
by  cogitation  for  what  they  presumed  to  be  the  really  existent 
Something  or  Substance — the  Noumenon,  to  use  a  Kantian 
phrase — lying  behind  or  under  the  phaenomena,  which  Noumenon 
they  recognised  as  the  only  appropriate  object  of  knowledge. 
They  discussed  much  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  whether  it  was 
One  or  Many — ^Noumenon  in  the  singular,  or  Noumena  in  the 
plural.  Now  the  thesis  of  Gorgias  related  to  this  ultra-phse- 
nomenal  existence,  and  bore  closely  upon  the  arguments  of  Zeno 
and  Melissus,  the  Eleatic  reasoners  of  his  elder  contemporaries. 
He  denied  .that  any  such  ultra-phaenomenal  Something,  or  Nou- 
menon, existed,  or  could  be  known,  or  could  be  described.  Of 
this  tripartite  thesis,  the  first  negation  was  neither  more  untenable, 
nor  less  untenable,  than  that  of  those  philosophers  who  before 
him  had  argued  for  the  affirmative :  on  the  two  last  points,  his 
conclusions  were  neither  paradoxical  nor  improperly  sceptical,  but 
perfectly  just, — and  have  been  ratified  by  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment, either  avowed  or  implied,  of  such  ultra-phaenomenal  re- 
searches among  the  major  part  of  philosophers.  It  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  these  doctrines  were  urged  by  Gorgias  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  his  disciples  from  studies  which  he  considered 
as  unpromising  and  fruitless;  just  as  we  shall  find  his  pupil 
Isokrates  afterwards  enforcing  the  same  view,  discouraging  specula- 
tions of  this  nature,  and  recommending  rhetorical  exercise  as 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  an  active  citizen.^  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  Sokrates  himself  discouraged  physical  speculations 
even  more  decidedly  than  either  of  them. 

If  the  censures  cast  upon  the  alleged  scepticism  of  Gorgias  and 
Protagoras  are  partly  without  sufficient  warrant,  partly  unfoimded 
without  any  warrant  at  all — much  more  may  the  same  J1^?S?SJ 
remark    be    made    respecting    the    graver   reproaches  sopwau. 
heaped  upon  their  teaching  on  the  score  of  immorality  or  cor- 
ruption.    It  has  been  common  with  recent  German  historians  of 
philosophy  to  translate  from  Plato  and  dress  up  a  fiend  called 
"  Die  Sophistik  "  (Sophistic) — whom  they  assert  to  have  poisoned 
and  demoralised,  by  corrupt  teaching,  the  Athenian  moral  cha- 
racter, so  that  it  became  degenerate  at  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war,  compared  with   what  it  had   been  in   the   time  of 
Miltiades  and  Aristeides. 

Now,   in   the  first  place,  if  the  abstraction  "  Die   Sophistik " 

»  Iflokralifia  De  Permutione,  Or.  xv.  s.  287 ;  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  1,  14. 
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is  to  have  any  definite  meaning,  we  ought  to  have  proof  that  the 

^        persons  styled  Sophists  had  some  doctrines,  principles, 

not  a  sect  or    or  method,  both  common  to  them  all  and  distinmiishing 

•chool,with        -  -  ,  -r»    .  ,  •.•  •  ^ 

oommon        them  from  others.     But  such  a  supposition  is  untrue: 

doctrines  or        ,  -  i      .   •  •      •    i 

method:  thorc  wcrc  no   such  common   doctnnes,  or   principles^ 

•  profession,  or  mcthod,  belonging  to  them.      Even   the   name  by 

individuSa*^  which  they  are  known  did  not  belong  to  them,  any  more 

pecuiiariues.  ^j^^^    ^   Sokratcs  and   others;   they  had  nothing    in 

common  except  their  profession,  as  paid  teachers,  qualifying  young 
men  *'  to  think,  speak,  and  act "  (these  are  the  words  of  Isokrates, 
and  better  words  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find)  with  credit  to 
themselVfes  as  citizens.  Moreover,  such  community  of  profession 
did  not  at  that  time  imply  so  much  analogy  of  character  as  it 
does  now,  when  the  path  of  teaching  has  been  beaten  into  a  broad 
and  visible  high  road,  with  measured  distances,  and  stated  in- 
tervals: Protagoras  and  Gorgias  found  predecessors  indeed,  but 
no  binding  precedents  to  copy ;  so  that  each  struck  out  more  or 
less  a  road  of  his  own.  And  accordingly,  we  find  Plato,  in  his 
dialogue  called  '  Protagoras,'  wherein  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and 
Hippias  are  all  introduced — imparting  a  distinct  type  of  character 
and  distinct  method  to  each,  not  without  a  strong  admixture  of 
reciprocal  jealousy  between  them;  while  Thrasymachus,  in  the 
Republic,  and  Euthydemus,  in  the  dialogue  so  called,  are  again 
painted  each  with  colours  of  his  own,  difierent  from  all  the  three 
above-named.  We  do  not  know  how  far  Gorgias  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  Protagoras — "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things : "  and 
we  may  infer  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  Protagoras  would 
have  opposed  the  views  expressed  by  Thrasymachus  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Republic.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  predicate  any- 
thing concerning  doctrines,  methods,  or  tendencies,  common  and 
peculiar  to  all  the  Sophists.  There  were  none  such ;  nor  has  the 
abstract  word — "  Die  Sophistik  " — any  real  meaning,  except  such 
qualities  (whatever  they  may  be)  as  are  inseparable  from  the 
profession  or  occupation  of  public  teaching.  And  if,  at  present, 
every  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast  wholesale  aspersions 
on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers — much  more  is  such 
censure  unbecoming  in  reference  to  the  ancient  Sophists,  who 
were  'distinguished  from  each  other  by  stronger  individual  pecu- 
liarities. 

If,  then,  it  were  true  that  in  the  interval  between  480  b.c.  and 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  great  moral  deterioration  had 
taken  place  in  Athens  and  in  Greece  generally,  we  should  have  to 
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search  for  some  other  cause  than  the  imaginary  abstraction  called 
Sophistic.  But — and  this  is  the  second  point — the  matter  xhe  Athe-  : 
of  fact  here  alleged  is  as  untrue,  as  the  cause  alleged  is  SJuj^SJis 
unreal.  Athens,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  SS^^d,  ' 
was  not  more  corrupt  than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Mil-  JSi'^^^jujd 
tiad&  and  Aristeides.  If  we  revert  to  that  earlier  *««bc- 
period,  we  shall  find  that  scarcely  any  acts  of  the  Athenian  people 
have  drawn  upon  them  sharper  censure  (in  my  judgement,  un- 
merited) than  their  treatment  of  these  very  two  statesmen ;  the 
condemnation  of  Miltiades,  and  the  ostracism  of  Aristeides.  In 
writing  my  history  of  that  time,  far  from  finding  previous  historians 
disposed  to  give  the  Athenians  credit  for  public  virtue,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  contend  against  a  body  of  adverse  criticism, 
imputing  to  them  gross  ingratitude  and  injustice.  Thus  the  con- 
temporaries of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides,  when  described  as  matter 
of  present  history,  are  presented  in  anything  but  flattering  colours ; 
except  their  valour  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  which  finds  one 
unanimous  voice  of  encomium.  But  when  these  same  men  have 
become  numbered  among  the  mingled  recollections  and  fancies 
belonging  to  the  past — when  a  future  generation  comes  to  be 
present,  with  its  appropriate  stock  of  complaint  and  denunciation — 
then  it  is  that  men  find  pleasure  in  dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the 
past,  as  a  count  in  the  indictment  against  their  own  contemporaries. 
Aristophanes,^  writing  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  denounced 
the  Demos  of  his  day  as  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  that 
Demos  which  had  surrounded  Miltiades  and  Aristeides;  while 
Isokrates,'  writing  as  an  old  man  between  350-340  b.c.,  complains 
in  like  manner  of  his  own  time,  boasting  how  much  better  the 
state  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  youth :  which  period  of  his  youth 
fell  exactly  during  the  life  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  illusions  ought  to  impose  on  no  one  without  a  careful  com- 
parison of  facts ;  and  most  assuredly  that  comparison  will  not  bear 
out  the  allegation  of  increased  corruption  and  degeneracy,  between 
the  age  of  Miltiades  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Athenian  history,  there  are  no  acts 
which  attest  so  large  a  measure  of  virtue  and  judgement  pervading 
the  whole  people,  as  the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Hundred  and 
after  the  Thirty.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Miltiades  would  have  been  capable   of  such  heroism;   for  that 

»  Aristophan.  Equit.  1316-1321.         •  laokratde,  Or.  xv.  De  Permutat.  b.  170. 
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appellation  is  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  case.    I  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  been  competent  to  the  steady  self-denial  of  re- 
taining a  large  sum  in  reserve  during  the  time  of  peace,  both 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  after  the  peace  of  Nikias — or 
of  keeping  back  the  reserve  fiind  of  1000  talents,  while  they  were 
forced  year  after  year  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  war* — 
or  of  acting  upon  the  prudent,  yet  piunfuUy  trying  policy  recom- 
mended by  Perikles,  so  as  to  sustain  an  annual  invasion  without 
either  going  out  to  fight  or  purchasing  peace  by  ignominious  con- 
cessions.    If  bad  acts  such  as  Athens  committed  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war,  for  example,  the  massacre  of  the  Melian  popula- 
tion, were  not  done  equally  by  the  contemporaries  of  Miltiades, 
this  did  not  arise  from  any  superior  humanity  or  principle  on  their 
part,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  like 
temptation,  brought  upon  them  by   the  possession  of  imperial 
power.    The  condemnation  of  the  six  generals  after  the  battle  of 
Arginus^e,  if  we  suppose  the  same  conduct  on  their  part  to  have 
occurred  in  490  b.c,  would  have  been  decreed  more  rapidly  and 
more  unceremoniously  than  it  was  actually  decreed  in  406  b.C. 
For  at  that  earlier  date  there  existed  no  psephism  of  Kannonus, 
surrounded  by  prescriptive  respect — ^no  Graphe  Paranomon — no 
Buch  habits  of  established  deference   to   a   Dikastery   solemnly 
sworn,  with  ftiU  notice  to  defendants  and  full  time  of  defence 
measured  by  the  water-glass — none  of  those  securities  which  a 
long  course  of  democracy  had  gradually  worked  into  the  public 
morality  of  every  Athenian,  and  which  (as  we  saw  in  a  former 
chapter)  interposed  a  serious  barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
though  ultimately  overthrown  by  its  fierceness.     A  far  less  violent 
impulse  would  have  sufficed  for  the  same  mischief  in  490  b.c., 
when  no  such  barriers  existed.     Lastly,  if  we  want  a  measure  of 
the   appreciating  sentiment  of  the  Athenian   public,  towards  a 
strict  and  decorous  morality  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  they  dealt  with  Nikias.     I  have  shown,  in  describing  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  that  the  gravest  error  which  the  Athenians 
ever  committed,  that  which  shipwrecked  both  their  armament  at 

^  Two  years  before  the  invasion  by  in  every  way :  but  it  is  by  no  means  to 
Xerxes,  the  Athenians  did  indeed  forego  !  be  compared,  for  self-denial  and  eeti- 
a  dividend  about  to  be  distributed  to  -  mate  of  future  chances,  to  the  effort  of 
each  of  the  citizens  out  of  the  silver  ,  paying  money  more  than  once  out  of 
mines  of  Laureium,  in  order  that  the  j  their  pockets,  in  order  that  they  might 
money  might  be  applied  to  building  of  leave  untouched  the  public  fund  of  1000 
triremes.    This  was  honourable  to  them    talents. 
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Syracuse  and  their  power  at  home,  arose  from  their  unmeaswed 
esteem  for  the  respectable  and  pious  Nikias,  whiph  blinded  them 
to  the  grossest  defects  of  generalship  and  public  conduct  IKs- 
astrous  as  such  misjudgement  was,  it  counts  at  least  as  a  proof  that 
the  moral  corruption,  alleged  to  have  been  operated  in  their 
characters,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
nerve  and  resolution  which  once  animated  the  combatants  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  had  disappeared  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  energetic  and  protracted 
struggle  of  Athens,  after  the  irreparable  calamity  at  Syracuse, 
forms  a  worthy  parallel  to  her  resistance  in  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
and  maintained  unabated  that  distinctive  attribute  which  Perikles 
had  set  forth  as  the  main  foundation  of  her  glory — that  of  never 
giving  way  before  misfortune,^  Without  any  disparagement  to 
the  armament  at  Salamis,  we  may  remark  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  rescued  Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred, 
was  equally  devoted  and  more  intelligent ;  and  that  the  burst  of 
effort,  which  sent  a  subsequent  fleet  to  victory  at  Arginusae,  was 
to  the  full  as  strenuous. 

If  then  we  survey  the  eighty-seven  years  of  Athenian  history, 
between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the  renovation  of  the  demo- 
cracy after  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  so 
often  made,  of  increased  and  increasing  moral  and  political 
corrupUon.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  had  become  both 
morally  and  politically  better,  and  that  their  democracy  had 
worked  to  their  improvement.  The  remark  made  by  Thucydides, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Korkyraean  bloodshed — on  the  violent  and 
reckless  political  antipathies,  arising  out  of  the  confluence  of  ex- 
ternal warfare  with  internal  party-feud* — wherever  else  it  may 
find  its  application,  has  no  bearing  upon  Athens  :  the  proceedings 
after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty,  prove  the  contrary. 
And  while  Athens  may  thus  be  vindicated  on  the  moral  side,  it  is 
indisputable  that  her  population  had  acquired  a  far  larger  range  of 
ideas  and  capacities  than  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  battle 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  64 — yvStrt  8*  ivofta  fi4- 
yiaroy  ain^y  (r^y  ir6\iy)  '^x^^^^^  ^^ 
waffiy  ijfdpAiroLSi  Zik  rh  reus  ^vfi^opcus 
fi^  ^Ktiy, 

'  Thucydrd^  (iii.  82)  specifies  very 
distinctly  the  cause  to  whicn  he  ascribes 
the  bad  consequences  which  he  depicts. 
He  makes  no  allusion  to  Sophists  or 
sophistical  teaching;  though  Brandis 
(Oesch.  der  Or.  Rom.  Philos.  i.  p.  518. 
not.  f.)  drags  in  "tho  sophistical  spirit 


of  the  statesmen  of  that  time/'  as  if  it 
were  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  as 
if  it  were  to  be  found  in  the  speeches 
of  Thucydidds,  i.  76.  ▼.  105. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  unwarranted 
assertion;  nor  can  a  learned  man  like 
Brandis  be  ignorant,  that  such  words  as 
'Hhe  sophistical  spirit"  (Der  sophis- 
tische  Qeist)  are  understood  by  a  mo- 
dem reader  in  a  sense  totally  different 
from  its  true  Athenian  sense. 
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of  Marathon.  This  indeed  is  the  very  matter  of  fact  deplored  by 
Aristophanes,  and  admitted  by  those  writers,  who,  while  de- 
nouncing the  Sophists,  connect  such  enlarged  range  of  ideas  with 
the  dissemination  of  the  pretended  sophistical  poison.  In  my 
judgement,  not  only  the  charge  against  the  Sophists  as  poisoners, 
but  even  the  existence  of  such  poison  in  the  Athenian  system, 
deserves  nothing  less  than  an  emphatic  denial. 

Let  us  examine  again  the  names  of  these  professional  teachers, 
Prodikus-  beginning  with  Prodikus,  one  of  the  most  renowned. 
Hercaies.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  read  the  well-known  fable 
called  "  The  Choice  of  Hercules,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
book  professing  to  collect  impressive  illustrations  of  elementary 
morality  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  its  express  purpose  is,  to 
kindle  the  imaginations  of  youth  in  favour  of  a  life  of  labour  for 
noble  objects,  and  against  a  life  of  indulgence?  It  was  the 
favourite  theme  on  which  Prodikus  lectured,  and  on  which  he 
obtained  the  largest  audience.^  If  it  be  of  striking  simplicity  and 
effect  even  to  a  modem  reader,  how  much  more  powerfully  must 
it  have  worked  upon  the  audience  for  whose  belief  it  was  specially 
adapted,  when  set  off  by  the  oral  expansions  of  its  author! 
Xenophon  wondered  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts  dealt  with  So- 
krates  as  a  corrupter  of  youth  :  Isokrates  wondered  that  a  portion 
of  the  public  made  the  like  mistake  about  himself:  and  I  confess 
my  wonder  to  be  not  less,  that  not  only  Aristophanes,^  but  even 
the  modern  writers  on  Grecian  philosophy,  should  rank  Prodikus 
in  the  same  unenviable  catalogue.'     This  is  the  only  composi- 


*  Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  1.21-34. — Kal 
Tlp69tKos  9h  6  ffotphs  iv  r^  ffvyy pdfifiari 
T^  vtpl  'Hp€Uc\4ovSt  Hvtp  t^  Kal 
irXflffrois  iiri9tlK¥vrait  &(ra6rus 
wfpi  rrjs  &f>er^f  ivo^aiycrat,  &c. 

Xenophon  here  introduces  Sokrat^ 
hiniBelf  as  bestowing  much  praise  on 
the  moral  teaching  of  Prodikus. 

■  See  Fragment  iii.  of  the  TayriyKrreii 
of  Aristophanes — Meineke,  Fragment. 
Aristoph.  p.  1140. 

>  Cpon  Prodikus  and  his  fable  called 
the  "Choice  of  Hercules,"  Professor 
Maurice  remarks  as  follows  (Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  iv.  2.  1.  11. 
p.  109;:— "The  effect  of  the  lesson 
which  it  inculcates  is  good  or  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  which  the  reader 
proposes  to  himself.  If  he  wishes  to 
acquire  the  power  of  draining  mai*shes 
and  killing  noisome  beasts,  all  must 
bless  him  for  not  yielding  to  the  voice 


of  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure.  If  he 
merely  seeks  to  be  the  strongest  of 
men,  by  resisting  the  enchantress,  it 
might  nave  been  better  for  the  world 
and  for  himself,  that  he  should  have 
yielded  to  her  blandishments.  Mr. 
Grote  is  not  likely  to  have  forgotten 
the  celebrated  pantdox  of  Gibbon  re- 
specting the  clergy — '  That  their  virtues 
are  more  dangerous  to  society  than  their 
vices.'  On  the  hypothesis  which  Gib- 
bon no  doubt  adopted,  that  this  order 
is  divided  into  those  who  deny  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  obtaining  domi- 
nion over  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
those  who  yield  to  animal  indulgence — 
his  dictum  may  be  easily  admitted. 
The  monk  who  restrains  his  appetites 
that  he  may  be  more  followed  and 
idolized  as  a  confessor,  does  more  harm 
to  others,  is  probably  more  evil  in  him- 
self, than  the  sleek  abbot  who  is  given 
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tion  ^  remaining  from  him — indeed  the  only  composition  remaining 
from  any  one  of  the  Sophists,  excepting  tlie  thesis  of  Gorgias 
above  noticed.  It  serves,  not  merely  as  a  vindication  of  Prodikus 
against  such  reproach,  but  also  as  a  warning  against  implicit 
confidence  in  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  Plato — which  include 
Prodikus  as  well  as  the  other  Sophists — and  in  the  doctrines  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sophists  generally,  in  order  that 
Sokrates  may  confute  them.  The  commonest  candour  would 
teach  us,  that  if  a  polemical  writer  of  dialogue  chooses  to  put 
indefensible  doctrine  into  the  mouth  of  the  opponent,  we  ought 
to  be  cautious  of  condemning  the  latter  upon  such  very  dubious 
proof. 

Welcker  and  other  modem  authors  treat  Prodikus  as  "  the  most 
innocent"  of  the  Sophists,  and   except  him   from  the  Protagoras— 
sentence  which  they  pass  upon  the  class  generally.     Let  exhibited  of 
us   see   therefore    what   Plato   himself  says  about  the  Piato.      .  j 


up  to  his  hawks  and  hounds.  The  prin- 
ciple is  of  universal  application.  We 
must  know  whether  Prodikus  departed 
from  the  general  rule  of  the  professorial 
class,  by  not  holding*  out  political 
{lower  as  his  priase — before  we  can  pro- 
noimce  him  a  useful  teacher,  because 
he  taught  his  pupils  how  they  might 
obtain  the  bone  and  nerve  of  Hercules." 
With  the  single  reserve  of  what  Pro- 
fessor liaurice  calls  "the  general  rule 
of  the  professorial  class,"  against  which 
assertion  I  have  already  shown  cause  in 
a  previous  note  —  I  fully  admit  not 
merely  the  justice,  but  the  importance, 
of  his  general  remark  above  transcribed. 
I  recognise  no  merit  in  self-denial,  un- 
less in  so  far  as  the  self-denying  person 
becomes  thereby  the  instrument  of  in- 
creased security  and  happiness  to  others 
or  to  himself— or  unless  it  be  conducive 
to  the  formation  of  a  character  of  which 
such  is  the  general  result.  And  re- 
specting Prodikus  himself,  I  willingly 
accept  the  challenge.  He  marks  out, 
in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  man- 
ner, the  achievement  of  good  to  others, 
and  the  acquisition  of  esteem  from 
others,  as  going  together,  and  consti- 
tuting in  combination  the  prize  for 
which  the  youthful  Herakl^  is  ex- 
horted to  struggle — rirc  {»rh  ^i\o»y  464- 
\tis  iLyawaffOaij  rohs  <f>l\ovs  th^pyerit^tSv 
cfrc  hir6  Tiros  v6\9o»s  4viBvfif7s  rifiaaBcUf 
r^y  w6\iy  4tptKfir4oy'  tXrt  ihrb  t^j  *E\- 
\dZos  TdUniT  i^io7s  4w*  ipcr^  Bavfid(t<rBaif 
T^y  'EAAiCSa    w9ifWT96y    tZ  votur,   &c. 


(Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1,  28).  I  select  these 
few  words,  but  the  whole  tenor  and 
spirit  of  the  fable  is  similar. 

Indeed  the  very  selection  of  Heraklds 
as  an  ideal  to  be  followed,  is  of  itself  a 
proof  that  the  Sophist  did  not  intend 
to  point  out  the  acquisition  of  personal 
dominion  and  pre-eminence,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  naturally  sprang  from 
services  rendered,  as  the  grand  prize  to 
be  contended  for  by  his  pupils.  For 
Heraklds  is,  in  Greek  conception,  the 
type  of  those  who  work  for  others — 
one  condenmed  by  his  destiny  to  achieve 
great,  difficult,  and  unrewarded  exploits 
at  the  bidding  of  another  (Suidas  and 
Diogenianus,  vi.  7,  under  the  words 
rcrp<(8i  y4yoyaf — 4vl  r&y  iWois  woyoiv' 
rvy,  Ac.) 

^  Xenophon  gives  only  the  substance 
of  Prodikus's  lecture,  not  his  exact 
words.  But  he  gives  what  may  be 
called  the  whole  substance,  so  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  scope  as  well  as  the 
handling  of  the  author.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  an  extract  given  (in 
the  Pseudo-Platonic  Dialogue  Axiochus, 
c.  7,  8)  from  a  lecture  said  to  have  been 
delivered  bv  Prodikus — respecting  the 
miseries  of  human  life  pervading  ul  the 
various  professions  and  occupations.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly 
either  how  much  really  belongs  to  Pro^ 
dikus,  or  what  was  his  scope  and  pur- 
pose, if  any  such  lecture  was  reedly 
delivered. 
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rest  of  them,  and  .first  about  Protagoras.  If  it  were  not  the 
established  practice  with  readers  of  Plato  to  condemn  Protagoras 
beforehand,  and  to  put,  upon  every  passage  relating  to  him,  not 
only  a  sense  as  bad  as  it  will  bear,  but  much  worse  than  it  will 
fairly  bear — they  would  probably  carry  away  very  different  in- 
ferences from  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  by  that  Sophist's  name, 
and  in  which  he  is  made  to  bear  a  chief  part.  That  dialogue  is 
itself  enough  to  prove  that  Plato  did  not  conceive  Protagoras 
either  as  a  corrupt,  or  unworthy,  or  incompetent  teacher.  The 
course  of  the  dialogue  exhibits  him  as  not  master  of  the  theory  of 
ethics,  and  unable  to  solve  various  difficulties  with  which  that 
theory  is  expected  to  grapple  ;  moreover,  as  no  match  for  Sokrates 
in  dialectics,  which  Plato  considered  as  the  only  efficient  method 
of  philosophical  investigation.  In  so  far  therefore  as  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  science  or  theory  upon  which  rules  of  art, 
or  the  precepts  bearing  on  practice,  repose,  disqualifies  a  teacher 
from  giving  instruction  in  such  art  or  practice — to  that  extent 
Protagoras  is  exposed  as  wanting.  And  if  an  expert  dialectician, 
like  Plato,  had  passed  Isokrates  or  Quintilian,  or  the  large 
majority  of  teachers  past  or  present,  through  a  similar  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  theory  of  their  teaching — an  ignorance  nqt 
less  manifest  than  that  of  Protagoras  would  be  brought  out  The 
antithesis  which  Plato  sets  forth,  in  so  many  of  his  dialogues, 
between  precept  or  practice,  accompanied  by  full  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  from  which  it  must  be  deduced,  if  its  rectitude 
be  disputed — and  unscientific  practice,  without  any  such  power  of 
deduction  or  defence — is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his 
speculations  :  he  exhausts  his  genius  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  a 
thousand  indirect  ways,  and  to  shame  his  readers,  if  possible,  into 
the  loftier  and  more  rational  walk  of  thought.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  does  not  know  the  theory  of  what  he 
teaches,  or  of  the  way  in  which  he  teaches  ;  it  is  another  thing  to 
say,  that  he  actually  teaches  that  which  scientific  theory  would  not 
prescribe  as  the  best ;  it  is  a  third  thing,  graver  than  both,  to  say 
that  his  teaching  is  not  only  below  the  exigences  of  science,  but 
even  corrupt  and  demoralising.  Now  of  these  three  points,  it  is 
the  first  only  which  Plato  in  his  dialogue  makes  out  against 
Protagoras:  even  the  second,  he  neither  affirms  nor  insinuates; 
und  as  to  the  third,  not  only  he  never  glances  at  it,  even  indirectly, 
but  the  whole  tendency  of  the  discourse  suggests  a  directly  con- 
trary conclusion.  As  if  sensible  that  when  an  eminent  opponent 
was  to  be  depicted  as  puzzled  and  irritated  by  superior  dialectics, 
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it  was  but  common  fairness  to  set  forth  his  distinctive  merits  also — 
Plato  gives  a  fable,  and  expository  harangue,  from  the  mouth  of 
Protagoras,^  upon  the  question  whether  virtue  is  teachable.  This 
harangue  is,  in  my  judgement,  very  striking  and  instructive ;  and 
so  it  would  have  been  probably  accounted,  if  commentators  had 
not  read  it  with  a  pre-established  persuasion  that  whatever  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  Sophist  must  be  either  ridiculous  or  immoral.' 
It  is  the  only  part  of  Plato's  works  wherein  any  account  is 
rendered  of  the  growth  of  that  floating,  uncertified,  self-pro- 
pagating, body  of  opinion,  upon  which  the  cross-examining  analysis 
of  Sokrates  is  brought  to  bear — as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Protagoras  professes  to  teach  his  pupils  "  good  counsel  "  in  their 
domestic  and  family  relations,  as  well  as  how  to  speak  and  act  in 
the  most  efiective  manner  for  the  weal  of  the  city.  Since  this 
comes  from  Protagoras,  the  commentators  of  Plato  pronounce  it  to 
be  miserable  morality  :  but  it  coincides,  almost  to  the  letter,  with 
that  which  Isokrates  describes  himself  as  teaching,  a  generation 
afterwards,  and  substantially  even  with  that  which  Xenophon 
represents  Sokrates  as  teaching :  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  forth,  in  a 
few  words,  a  larger  scheme  of  practical  duty.'    And  if  the  measuro 


1  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  320  D.  c.  11 
et  seq.,  eepecially  p.  322  D,  where  Pro- 
tagoras lays  it  down  that  no  man  is  fit 
to  bo  a  member  of  a  social  community 
who  has  not  in  his  bosom  both  9iicri  and 
aliifs — that  is,  a  sense  of  reciprocal  ob- 
ligation and  right  between  himself  and 
others — and  a  sensibility  to  esteem  or 
reproach  from  others.  He  lays  these 
fundamental  attributes  down  as  what  a 
good  ethical  theory  must  assume  or  ex- 
act in  every  man. 

^  Of  the  unjust  asperity  and  contempt 
with  which  the  Platonic  commentators 
treat  the  Sophists,  see  a  specimen  in 
Ast,  Ueber  Platons  Leben  und  Schrifben, 
p.  70,  71 — where  he  comments  on  Pro- 
tagoras and  this  fable. 

•  Protagoras  says  —  Th  9h  fid$rifid 
iiTTiVf  thfiouKia  jrtpi  re  rStv  olKtluw  Sirwf 
hv  ipurra  r^v  ainov  olKlay  Zioueoi,  koX 
vtpl  rSiv  r^s  vtJA.cctff,  inrus  rk  r^f  •w6' 
A«»r  hvvardrraros  till  koI  vpdrrtiy  koI 
\4y€a^,    (Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  9,  p.  318 

A  similar  description  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  Protagoras  and  the  other 
Sophists,  yet  comprising  a  still  larger 
range  of  duties,  towards  parents,  friends, 
and  fellow-citizens  in  their  private  ca- 


pacities— is  given  in  Plato,  Meno.  p.  91 
B,  E. 

Isokratds  describes  the  education 
which  he  wished  to  convey  almost  in 
the  same  words — Tohs  rh,  rotavra  fxay 
ddyomas  koI  fifXtr&irrtis  i^  S»v  koX  rhv 
Xbiov  oIkov  koX  rh,  Koivh,  r&  r^f  tr6\fnt 
KoXSiS  Sioifc^crovcriy,  itnrtp  tytKa  ical  to- 
vnriov  KoX  fpi\o<ro<fnir4oy  ical  wdma  irputt' 
riov  4<rrl  (Or.  xv.  De  Permutat.  s.  304 : 
compare  289). 

'Xenophon  also  describes,  almost  in 
the  same  words,  the  teaching  of  So- 
kratds.  Kriton  and  others  sought  the  so- 
ciety of  SokratSs,  ohK  Xva  IhifiriyopiKol  ff  Si- 
KoviKol  ydyoivrOf  &\X'  tra  Ka\ol  re  KiyaOol 
yfy6fityot,  ical  oficy  icol  oIk^tcus  koI  oiKtiots 

koXms  xp^<^^^^  (Memor.  i.  2,  48).  Again, 
i,  2,  64 — ^aytpbs  Ijy  ^otKpdrTis  rStv  <rv- 
v6vr»v  roin  vovripiLs  iviBufilas  fx***^^'* 
ro^nuv  filv  va6cty,  rris  Si  icaWi' 
arris  xal  fitya\ov ptvfardrris 
&ocri}s,  f  v6\tts  re-  ica\  ot KOi 
cO  oIk  ovffi,  trporp4trw¥  iwt0ufu7y. 
Compare  also  i.  6,  15;  ii.  I,  19;  iv.  1,  2; 
iv.  5,  10. 

When  we  perceive  how  much  analogy 
Xenophon  establishes — so  far  as  regards 
practical  precept,  apart  from  theory  or 
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of  practical  duty,  which  Protagoras  devoted  himself  to  teach,  was 
thus  serious  and  extensive,  even  the  fraction  of  theory  assigned  to 
him  in  his  harangue,  includes  some  points  better  than  that  of 
Plato  himself.  For  Plato  seems  to  have  conceived  the  Ethical 
End,  to  each  individual,  as  comprising  nothing  more  than  his  own 
permanent  happiness  and  moral  health ;  and  in  this  very  dialogue, 
he  introduces  Sokratcs  as  maintaining  virtue  to  consist  only  in  a 
right  calculation  of  a  man's  own  personal  happiness  and  misery. 
But  here  we  find  Protagoras  speaking  in  a  way  which  implies  a 
larger,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  Ethical 
End,  as  including  not  only  reference  to  a  man's  own  happiness, 
but  also  obligations  towards  the  happiness  of  others.  Without  at 
all  agreeing  in  the  harsh  terms  of  censure  which  various  critics 
pronounce  upon  that  theory  which  Sokrates  is  made  to  set  forth  in 
the  Platonic  Protagoras,  I  consider  his  conception  of  the  Ethical 
End  essentially  narrow  and  imperfect,  not  capable  of  being  made 
to  serve  as  basis  for  deduction  of  the  best  ethical  precepts.  Yet 
such  is  the  prejudice  with  which  the  history  of  the  Sophists  has 
been  written,  that  the  commentators  on  Plato  accuse  the  Sophists 
of  having  originated  what  they  ignorantly  term  "  the  base  theory 
of  utility,"  here  propounded  by  Sokrates  himself;  complimenting 
the  latter  on  having  set  forth  those  larger  views  which  in  this 
dialogue  belong  only  to  Protagoras.^ 


method — between  Sokratds,  Protagoras, 
FtodikuB,  &c,,  it  is  diflSciilt  to  justify 
the  representations  of  the  commenta- 
tors respecting  the  Sophists:  see  Stall- 
baum,  Proleg.  ad  Platon.  Menon.  p.  8. 
"Etenim  virtutiB  nomen,  cum  propter 
ambitils  mngnitudinem  Talde  esset  am- 
biguum  et  obscurum,  Sophistse  inter- 
pretabantur  sic,  ut,  miss&  verse  hones- 
tatis  et  probitatis  vi,  unice  de  pinidentift 
dvili  ac  domesticft  cogitari  yellent, 
eoque  modo  totam  virtutem  ad  callidttm 
qmddam  utiiitatis  vel  privatim  vel  publice 
conaeqvendcB  ariificium  revocarent "  .  .  .  . 
"Perridit  banc  opinionis  istitts  perveni- 
tatem^  ejusqtte  turpitudmem  intimo  sensit 
pectore,  vir  sancUssimi  animi,  Socrates/' 
&c.  Stallbaum  speaks  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Pro- 
tagoras, p.  10,  11;  and  to  the  Euthy- 
demus,  p.  21,  22. 

Those  who,  like  these  censors  on  the 
Sophists,  think  it  base  to  recommend 
virtuous  conduct  by  the  mutual  secu- 
rity and  comfort  which  it  procures  to 
all  parties  must  be  prepared  to  condemn 
on  the  same  ground  a  large  portion  of 


what  is  said  by  Sokrates  throughout  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  Mj)  icara^p^- 
vti  r&v  ohcovoiiiK&v  iiyip&y,  &c.  (iii.  4» 
12) :  see  also  his  (Economic,  xi.  10. 

^  Stallbaum,  Prolegomena  ad  Platonis 
Menonem,  p.  9.  "Etenim  Sophistse, 
quum  virtutis  ezorcitationem  et  ad  uti- 
Utates  extemas  referrent,  et  facultate 
qu&dam  atque  consuetudine  ejus,  quod 
utile  videretur,  reperiendi,  alMolvi  sta- 
tuerent — Socrates  ipse,  rejects  utiiitatis 
turpituditw,  vim  naturamque  virtutis 
unice  ad  id  quod  bonum  honestumque 
est,  revocavit;  voluitque  esse  in  eo,  ut 
quis  recti  bonique  sensu  ac  scientift  pol- 
leret,  ad  quam  tanquam  ad  certissimam 
uormam  atque  regulam  actiones  suas 
omnes  dirigeret  atque  poneret." 

Whoever  will  compare  this  criticism 
with  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  c.  36,  37 
—especially  p.  357  B.  —  wherein  So- 
kratds  identifies  good  with  pleasure  and 
evil  with  pain,  and  wherein  he  consi- 
ders right  conduct  to  consist  in  justly 
calculating  the  items  of  pleasure  and 
pain  one  against  the  other — ^  fierprrraeii 
rdxyri—wul  be  astonished  how  a  critio 
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So  far  as  concerns  Protagoras,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  Plato 
himself  may  be  produced  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Hipptasof 
corrupt  teacher,  but  a  worthy  companion  of  Prodikus  ;  he  i8"repre. 
worthy  also  of  that  which  we  know  him  to  have  enjoyed  nSto.  ^ 
— the  society  and  conversation  of  Perikles.  Let  us  now  examine 
what  Plato  says  about  a  third  Sophist — Hippias  of  Elis ;  who 
figures  both  in  the  dialogue  called  ^Protagoras,'  and  in  two 
distinct  dialogues  known  by  the  titles  of  ^  Hippias  Major  and 
Minor.'  Hippias  is  represented  as  distinguished  for  the  wide 
range  of  his  accomplishments,  of  which  in  these  dialogues  he 
ostentatiously  boasts.  He  could  teach  astronomy,  geometry,  and 
arithmetic — which  subjects  Protagoras  censured  him  for  enforcing 
too  much  upon  his  pupils ;  so  little  did  these  Sophists  agree  in  any 
one  scheme  of  doctrine  or  education.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  poet, 
a  musician,  an  expositor  of  the  poets,  and  a  lecturer  with  a  large 
stock  of  composed  matter — on  subjects  moral,  political,  and  even 
legendary — ta'easured  up  in  a  very  retentive  memory.  He  was  a 
citizen  much  employed  as  envoy  by  his  fellow-citizens :  to  crown 
all,  his  manual  dexterity  was  such  that  he  professe4  to  have  made 
with  his  own  hands  all  the  attire  and  ornaments  which  he  wore  on 


on  Plato  could  write  what  is  above  cited. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  parts 
of  Plato*B  dialogues  in  which  he  main- 
tains a  doctrine  different  from  that  just 
alluded  to.  Accordingly  Stallbaum  (in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  Protagoras,  p. 
30)  contends  that  Plato  is  here  setting 
forth  a  doctrine  not  his  own,  but  is  rea- 
soning on  the  principles  of  Protagoras, 
for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  and  con- 
founding lum — "Quae  hie  de  fortitu- 
dine  disseruntur,  ea  item  cavendum  est 
ne  protenus  pro  decretis  mere  Platonicis 
habeantur.  Disputat  enim  Bocrat^  ple- 
raque  omnia  ad  mentem  ipeius  Prota- 
gone,  ita  quidem  ut  eum  per  suam  ip- 
sius  rationem  in  fraudem  et  errorem 
inducat." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
Plato  against  the  disgrace  of  so  dis- 
honest a  spirit  of  argumentation  as  that 
which  Stallbaum  ascribes  to  him.  Plato 
most  certainly  does  not  reason  here 
upon  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  Pro- 
tagoras: for  the  latter  begins  by  posi- 
tively denying  the  doctrine,  and  is  only 
brought  to  amnit  it  in  a  very  qualified 
manner— c.  35.  p.  351  D.  He  says  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  Sokratds — OOk 
oTBa  kw\&s  oirws,  &s  trb  4p«fr^Sj  tl  ifiol 
kvoKpirdoy  4ar\yf  ios  rk  iiZia  re  ky90d 
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iffriv  AvavTa  koL  rk  kviapk  Kcucd'  iXKd 
fiol  Soicc?  od  fi6yo¥  vphs  t^v  yvv  kir6Kpuny 
ifiol  ka^akiirrtftov  tlwtu  iuroKpivaaOai^ 
kWk  Ka\  vphs  trdyra  rhv  tiWoy 
fiioy  rhy  4fihyt  tri  iorl  fily  k  r&y 
ri94o»y  oCk  4<mv  kyaBk  i<rrl  S4  al  Kal  k 
rwv  kyiapwy  oHk  icri  Ktuckf  iarl  Zt  A 
i<m,  ical  rpiroy  k  ovUdrtpa,  oCrt  Ktuck 
oCr*  kye^d. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  strik- 
ing in  this  appeal  of  Protagoras  to  hia 
whole  past  me,  as  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  admit  w^t  he  evi- 
dently looked  upon  as  a  base  theory,  as 
Stallbaum  pronounces  it  to  be.  Yet  the 
latter  actually  ventures  to  take  it  awi^ 
from  Sokratds,  who  not  only  propounds 
it  confidently,  but  reasons  it  out  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner — and  of  fas- 
tening it  on  Protagoras,  who  first  dis- 
claims  it  and  then  only  admits  it  under 
reserve !  I  deny  the  theory  to  be  base, 
though  I  think  it  an  imperfect  theoxy 
of  ethics.  But  Stallbaum,  who  calls  it 
so,  was  bound  to  be  doubly  careful  in 
looking  into  his  proof  before  he  ascribed 
it  to  any  one.  What  makes  the  case 
worse,  is  that  he  fastens  it  not  only  on 
Protagoras,  but  on  the  Sophists  collec- 
tively, by  that  monstrous  fiction  which 
treats  them  as  a  doctrinal  sect. 

a 
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his  person.  If,  as  is  sufficiently  probable,  he  was  a  vain  and 
ostentatious  man — defects  not  excluding  an  useful  and  honourable 
career — we  must  at  the  same  time  give  him  credit  for  a  variety  of 
acquisitions  such  as  to  explain  a  certain  measure  of  vanity.^  The 
style  in  which  Plato  handles  Hippias  is  very  diflFerent  from  that 
in  which  he  treats  Protagoras.  It  is  full  of  sneer  and  con- 
temptuous banter,  insomuch  that  even  Stallbaum,*  after  having 
repeated  a  great  many  times  that  this  was  a  vile  Sophist  who 
deserved  no  better  treatment,  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  petulance 
is  carried  rather  too  far,  and  to  suggest  that  the  dialogue  must 
have  been  a  juvenile  work  of  Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  amidst  so 
much  unfriendly  handling,  not  only  we  find  no  imputation  against 
Hippias  of  having  preached  a  low  or  corrupt  morality,  but  Plato 
inserts  that  which  furnishes  good,  though  indirect,  proof  of  the 
contrary.  For  Hippias  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  already 
delivered,  and  was  about  to  deliver  again,  a  lecture  composed  by 
himself  with  great  care,  wherein  he  enlarged  upon  the  aims  and 
pursuits  which  a  young  man  ought  to  follow.  The  scheme  of  his 
discourse  was,  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  the  youthful  Neop- 
tolemus  was  introduced  as  asking  the  advice  of  Nestor  about  his 
own  future  conduct ;  in  reply  to  which,  Nestor  sets  forth  to  him 
what  was  the  plan  of  life  incumbent  on  $i  young  man  of  honourable 
aspirations,  and  unfolds  to  him  the  full  details  of  regulated  and 
virtuous  conduct  by  which  it  ought  to  be  filled  up.  The  selection 
of  two  such  names,  among  the  most  venerated  in  all  Grecian 
legend,  as  monitor  and  pupil,  is  a  stamp  clearly  attesting  the  vein 
of  sentiment  which  animated  the  composition.  Morality  preached 
by  Nestor  for  the  edification  of  Neoptolemus,  might  possibly  be 
too  high  for  Athenian  practice  ;  but  most  certainly  it  would  not 
err  on  the  side  of  corruption,  selfishness,  or  over-indulgence.  We 
may  fairly  presume  that  this  discourse  composed  by  Hippias  would 
not  be  unworthy,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
*  The  Choice  of  Hercules,'  nor  its  author  by  that  of  Prodikus  as  a 
moral  teacher. 

The  dialogue  entitled  *Gorgias'  in  Plato,  is  carried  on  by 
Oorgias,  Sokrates  with  three  diflerent  persons  one  after  the  other 
Kaiuki68.  — Gorgias,  Polus,  and  Kallikles.  Gorgias  (of  Leontini 
in  Sicily),  as  a  rhetorical  teacher,  acquired  greater  celebrity  than 


^  See  about    Hippias,   Plato,   Prota- 


legom.  ad  Platon.  Hipp.  Maj.    p.   147 
aeq.]   Cicero,  de  Orator,  iii.  33;  Plato, 


Hipp.  Minor,  c.  10.  p.  368  B. 


goras,  c.  9.  p.  318  E;  StaUbaum,  Pro-        «  Stallbauni,   Prolog,  ad  Plat.  Hipp. 


Maj.  p.  150. 
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any  man  of  his  time,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  his  abundant 
powers  of  illustration,  his  florid  ornaments,  his  artificial  structure  of 
sentences  distributed  into  exact  antithetical  fractions — all  spread  a 
new  fashion  in  the  art  of  speaking,  which  for  the  time  was  very 
popular,  but  afterwards  became  discredited.  If  the  line  could  be 
clearly  drawn  between  rhetors  and  sophists,  Gorgias  ought  rather 
to  be  ranked  with  the  former.*  In  the  conversation  with  Gorgias, 
Sokrates  exposes  the  fallacy  and  imposture  of  rhetoric  and  rhe- 
torical teaching,  as  cheating  an  ignorant  audience  into  persuasion 
without  knowledge,  and  as  framed  to  satisfy  the  passing  caprice, 
without  any  regard  to  the  permanent  welfare  and  improvement  of 
the  people.  Whatever  real  inculpation  may  be  conveyed  in  these 
arguments  against  a  rhetorical  teacher,  Gorgias  must  bear  in 
common  with  Isokrates  and  Quintilian,  and  under  the  shield  of 
Aristotle.  But  save  and  except  rhetorical  teaching,  no  dissemina- 
tion of  corrupt  morality  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato  ;  who  indeed 
treats  him  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  surprises  the  com- 
mentators.* 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  changes  materially  when  it  passes  to 
Polus  and  Kallikles,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  Doctrine 
as  a  writer  on  rhetoric,  and  probably  a  teacher  also.'  bypoins. 
There  is  much  insolence  in  Polus,  and  no  small  asperity  in 
Sokrates.  Yet  the  former  maintains  no  arguments  which  justify 
the  charge  of  immorality  against  himself  or  his  fellow-teachers. 
He  defends  the  tastes  and  sentiments  common  to  every  man  in 
Greece,  and  shared  even  by  the  most  estimable  Athenians — 
Perikles,  Nikias,  and  Aristokrates  ;  ^  while  Sokrat^  prides  himself 
on  standing  absolutely  alone,  and  having  no  support  except  from 
his  irresistible  dialectics,  whereby  he  is  sure  of  extorting  reluctant 
admission  from  his  adversary.  How  far  Sokrates  may  be  right,  I 
do  not  now  inquire :  it  is  sufficient  that  Polus,  standing  as  he  docs 
amidst  company  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  irreproachable,  cannot 
be  fairly  denounced  as  a  poisoner  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Polus  presently  hands  over  the  dialogue  to  Kallikles,  who  is 


>  Plato,  Menon,  p.  95  A;  Fobs,  De 
Qorgik  Leontino,  p.  27  seq, 

3  See  the  obsenrations  of  Qroen  van 
Prinftterer  and  Stallbaum—Stallbaum 
ad  Platon.  Gorg.  c.  1. 

>  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  17.  p.  4G2  B. 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  27.  p.  472  A.  Kol 
yvy  (says  Sokrat<^)  wtpl  &v  <rh  \4yfis 
oXiyov  ffot  vdtrrts  <rvfi^<rov<ri  ravra 
*A0fp^cuoi  Ktd  ^4yoi—^ixafnvf>4i<rov<rl  croi, 
4ia^  fi^y  0o^\rfy  Nuchas  6  liucripdrov  koI 


ol  ilit\<f>ol  fitr*  ubrov — 4iuf  S^  0o^\p^ 
*Api(rroKpdrris  6  2kcXA(ov — Huf  Si  i3o^\j7, 
ri  ntpiK\4ovs  Z\fi  olKlcLf  1l  AWri  trvyyivtia^ 
^yrtva  h.v  fio6\p  ruv  Mabt  iK\i^tuiO<u, 
*KW*    iyA    (TO I    cTs   &v   o^X    ^M-O' 

\oy& *E7^  S4&V  fiii  ffk  alrhv 

tya  6yra  fidprvpa  vapdax^/^^^  6fio\0' 
yovvra  vepi  £y  ^^yw^  ohZ\v  olfiat  &{ioy 
\6yov  uoi  w€ir€pdy$M  v§pl  £v  &y  iifuy  6 

Q  2 
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here  represented,  doubtless,  as  laying  down  doctrines  openly  and 
noctrine        avowedlv  anti-sodal.     He  distinguishes  between  the  law 

advanced  by        <•  111  ni»  1  • 

Kauikite  of  nature  and  the  law  (both  wntten  and  unwritten, 
•odaL  for  the  Greek  word  substantially  includes  both)  of  so- 

ciety. According  to  the  law  of  nature  (Kallikles  says)  the 
strong  man — the  better  or  more  capable  man — puts  forth  his 
strength  to'  the  full  for  his  own  advantage,  without  limit  or 
restraint ;  overcomes  the  resistance  which  weaker  men  are  able 
to  offer ;  and  seizes  for  himself  as  much  as  he  pleases  of  the 
matter  of  enjoyment  He  has  no  occasion  to  restrain  any  of 
his  appetites  or  desires ;  the  more  numerous  and  pressing  they 
are,  so  much  the  better  for  him — since  his  power  affords  him  the 
means  of  satiating  them  all.  The  many,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  weak,  must  be  content  with  that  which  he  leaves  them,  and 
submit  to  it  as  best  they  can.  This  (Kallikles  says)  is  what 
actually  happens  in  a  state  of  nature ;  this  is  what  is  accounted 
just,  as  is  evident  by  the  practice  of  independent  communities,  not 
included  in  one  common  political  society,  towards  each  other ;  this 
is  jtistice,  by  nature,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  when 
men  come  into  society,  all  this  is  reversed.  The  majority  of 
individuals  know  very  well  that  they  are  weak,  and  that  their  only 
chance  of  security  or  comfort  consists  in  establishing  laws  to 
restrain  the  strong  man,  reinforced  by  a  moral  sanction  of  praise 
and  blame  devoted  to  the  same  general  end.  They  catch  him 
like  a  young  lion  whilst  his  mind  is  yet  tender,  and  fascinate  him 
by  talk  and  training  into  a  disposition  conformable  to  that  measure 
and  equality  which  the  law  enjoins.  Here,  then,  is  justice 
according  to  the  law  of  society ;  a  factitious  system  built  up  by 
the  many  for  their  own  protection  and  happiness,  to  the  subversion 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  arms  the  strong  man  with  a  right  to 
encroachment  and  license.  Let  a  fair  opportunity  occur,  and  the 
favourite  of  nature  will  be  seen  to  kick  off  his  harness,  tread  down 
the  laws,  break  throtigh  the  magic  circle  of  opinion  around  him, 
and  stand  forth  again  as  lord  and  master  of  the  many  ;  regaining 
that  glorious  position  which  nature  has  assigned  to  him  as  his 
right.  Justice  by  nature — and  justice  by  law  and  society — are 
thus,  according  to  Kallikles,  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually  con- 
tradictory. He  accuses  Sokrates  of  having  jumbled  the  two 
together  in  his  argument.* 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  authors,  that   this  anti-social 

1  This  doctrine  asserted  by  Kalliklds  will  be  found  in  Plato,  Qorgias,  c.  39,  40. 
pp.  483,  484. 
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reasoning  (true  enough,  in  so  far  as  it  states  simple^  matter  of 
fact  and  probability — immoral,  in  so  far  as  it  erects  the  Kaiuki§«  is 
power  of  the  strong  man  into  a  right ;  and  inviting  many  »>*'^*sophi«u 
comments,  if  I  could  find  a  convenient  place  for  them)  represents 
the  morality  commonly  and  publicly  taught  by  the  persons  called 
Sophists  at  Athens.'  I  deny  this  assertion  emphatically.  Even  if 
I  had  no  other  evidence  to  sustain  my  denial,  except  what  has 
been  already  extracted  from  the  unfriendly  writings  of  Plato 
himself,  respecting  Protagoras  and  Hippias — with  what  we  know 
from  Xenophon  about  Prodikus — I  should  consider  my  case  made 
out  as  vindicating  the  Sophists  generally  from  such  an  accusation. 
If  refutation  to  the  doctrine  of  Klallikles  were  needed,  it  would  be 
obtained  quite  as  efficaciously  from  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  as 
from  Sokrates  and  Plato. 

But  this  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  vindication. 

First,  Kallikles  himself  is  not  a  Sophist,  nor  represented  by 
Plato  as  such.  He  is  a  young  Athenian  citizen,  of  rank  and 
station,  belonging  to  the  deme  Acharnae ;  he  is  intimate  with 
other  young  men  of  condition  in  the  city,  has  recently  entered  into 
active  political  life,  and  bends  his  whole  soul  towards  it ;  he  dis- 


*  See  the  same  matter-of-fact  Btrongly 
stated  by  SokratSs  in  the  Memorab.  of 
XenophoD,  ii.  1,  13. 

'  Schleiermaoher  (in  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  translation  of  the  Thesetetns,  p. 
183)  represents  that  Plato  intended  to 
refute  Aristippus  in  the  person  of  Kal- 
likl^;  which  supposition  he  sustains 
by  remarking  that  Aristippus  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice  by 
nature,  but  only  by  law  and  convention. 
But  the  affirmation  of  Kalliklds  is  the 
direct  contrary  of  that  which  Schleier- 
macher  ascribes  to  Aristippus.  Kalli- 
klds  not  only  does  not  deny  justice  by 
nature,  but  affirms  it  in  the  most  direct 
manner — explains  what  it  is,  that  it 
consists  in  the  right  of  the  strongest 
man  to  make  use  of  his  strength  with- 
out any  regard  to  others — and  puts  it 
above  the  justice  of  law  and  society,  in 
respect  to  authority. 

Ritter  and  Brandis  are  yet  more  in- 
correct in  their  accusations  of  the  So- 
phists, founded  upon  this  same  doctrine. 
The  former  says  (p.  581)--*' It  is  af- 
firmed as  a  common  tenet  of  the  So- 
phists— there  is  no  right  by  nature,  but 
only  by  convention:"  compare  Brandis, 
p.  521.  The  very  passages  to  which 
these  writers  refer,  as  fSeu:  as  they  prove 


anything,  prove  the  contrary  of  what 
they  assert:  and  Preller  actually  im- 
putes the  contrary  tenets  to  the  So- 
phists (Histor.  Philosoph.  c.  4.  p.  130, 
Hamburg  1838)  with  just  as  little  au- 
thority. Both  Ritter  and  Brandis  charge 
the  Sophists  with  wickedness  for  tUs 
alleged  tenet — for  denying  that  there 
was  any  right  by  nature,  and  allowing 
no  right  except  by  convention;  a  doc- 
trine which  had  been  maintained  before 
them  by  Achelaus  (Diogen.  Laert.  iL 
16).  Now  Plato  (Legg.  x.  p.  889),  whom 
these  writers  refer  to,  charges  certain 
wise  men — tro^ohs  iBidirtis  re  koI  voiririis 
(he  does  not  mention  Sophists) — with 
wickedness,  but  on  the  ground  directly 
opposite;  because  they  did  acknowledge 
a  right  by  nature,  of  greater  authority  than 
the  right  laid  dovcn  by  the  legislator ;  and 
because  they  encouraged  pupils  to  fol- 
low this  supposed  right  of  nature,  dis- 
obeying the  law ;  interpreting  the  right 
of  nature  as  Kallikl6s  does  in  the  Qor- 
gias! 

Teachers  are  thus  branded  as  wicked 
men  by  Ritter  and  Brandis,  for  the  ne- 
gative, and  by  Plato  (if  he  here  means 
the  Sophists),  for  the  affirmative  doc- 
trine. 
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parages  philosophy,  and  speaks  with  utter  contempt  about  the 
Sophists.^  If  then  it  were  even  just  (which  I  do  not  admit)  to 
infer  from  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  Sophist,  that  the 
same  were  held  by  another  or  by  all  of  them — it  would  not  be  the 
less  unjust  to  draw  the  like  inference  from  opinions  professed 
by  one  who  is  not  a  Sophist,  and  who  despises  the  whole  pro- 
fession. 

Secondly,  if  any  man  will  read  attentively  the  course  of  the 
The  doctrine  dialogue,  hc  wiU  SCO  that  the  doctrine  of  Kallikles  is  such 
SioVi£*^uid  as  no  one  dared  publicly  to  propound.  So  it  is  conceived 
SSr^d*  both  by  KalUkles  himself,  and  by  Sokrates.  The  former 
TObHc^?eJ?^  first  tiikes  up  the  conversation  by  saying  that  his  pre- 
Jj™^^8  decessor  Polus  had  become  entangled  in  a  contradiction, 
°^«-  because  he  had  not  courage  enough  openly  to  announce 

an  unpopular  and  odious  doctrine;  but  he  (KallUiLles)  was  less 
shamefaced,  and  would  speak  out  boldly  that  doctrine  which  others 
kept  to  themselves  for  fear  of  shocking  the  hearers.  "  Certainly 
(says  Sokrates  to  him)  your  audacity  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
doctrine  which  you  have  just  laid  down — ^you  set  forth  plainly  that 
which  other  people  think,  but  do  not  choose  to  utter.*"  Now, 
opinions  of  which  Polus,  an  insolent  young  man,  was  afraid  to 
proclaim  himself  the  champion,  must  have  been  revolting  indeed 
to  the  sentiments  of  hearers.  How  then  can  any  reasonable  man 
believe,  that  such  opinions  were  not  only  openly  propounded,  but 
seriously  inculcated  as  truth  upon  audiences  of  youthful  hearers, 
by  the  Sophists  ?  We  know  that  the  teaching  of  the  latter  was 
public  in  the  highest  degree ;  publicity  was  pleasing  as  well  as 
profitable  to  them  ;  among  the  many  disparaging  epithets  heaped 
upon  them,  ostentation  and  vanity  are  two  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
Whatever  they  taught,  they  taught  publicly ;  and  I  contend,  with 
full  conviction,  that  had  they  even  agreed  with  Kallikles  in  this 


'  Plato,  Gorgiaji,  c.  37.  p.  481  D  ;  c. 
41.  p.  485  B,  D;  c.  42.  p.  487  C ;  c.  50. 
p.  495  B;  c.  70.  p.  515  A.  <rh  fi^v  airht 
apTi  &PX*'  rrpdrruv  r&  rxis  vfJAcwf  vpdy- 
/larai  compare  c.  55.  p.  500  C.  His 
contempt  for  the  Sophists,  c.  75.  p.  519 
£,  with  the  Dote  of  Heindorf. 

«  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  38.  p.  482  E.  ^k 
raWiis  ykp  aZ  rrjs  6fio\oyias  a\h-hs  &irh 
trov  (rvfiTroiiaOtls  iv  rdis  \6yois  ivttrro- 
fiiffOri  (PoIub),  a^crxvvOcis  &  4y6€i 
9lir€7y'  (TV  yhp  ry  tvri,  &  ^<&KpartSf 
CIS  rotavra  Aytis  (popriKh,  Koi  9rififiyoptKit, 
^(TKo»v  r^¥  kktiBtiay  Zi^kuv 4haf 


fi^   \4yttv   &tr§p   yottf  it¥ayKd{trai 
4ydvTia  \4y9iw. 

Kal  M^y  (says  Sokratds  to  Ealliklds, 
c.  42.  p.  487  D;  5Ti  yt  oTos  tt  waf^rf 
ffidCtcdai  Kal  n^  alcrx^ccrOac,  airSs 
Tff  (pps,  Kol  6  \^yoSi  h¥  BKiyow  trpAr^poy 
f\€y€Sf  S^ioKoytl  <roi.  Again,  o.  47.  p. 
492  I).  OvK  h.y€VvS»5  yt,  2  KaXAjicA.ff«5, 
4vf^4pxfi  Tfp  \6ytp  'waf^ii(ria(6ti€yof 
(raif^us  y^p  <rv  yvy  \4y§is  h  ol 
iWoi  9 tayoovyrai  fiiv,  \4y€iy 
Si   obK   4B4\ovtri, 

Again  from  Kallikl6s — h  4yA  eoi  yvy 
va(i^fia'ta(6n*yos  htya—^.  46.  p. 
491  E. 
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opinion,  they  could  neither  have  been  suflBciently  audacious,  nor 
sufficiently  their  own  enemies,  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  public 
teaching ;  but  would  have  acted  like  Polus,  and  kept  the  doctrine 
to  themselves. 

Thirdly,  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  rendered  doubly  certain, 
when  we  consider  of  what  city  we  are  now  speaking.  Of  all  places 
in  the  world,  the  democratical  Athens  is  the  last  in  which  the 
doctrine  advanced  by  Kallikles  could  possibly  have  been  professed 
by  a  public  teacher ;  or  even  by  Kallikles  himself,  in  any  public 
meeting.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  profoundly 
democratical  was  the  sentiment  and  morality  of  the  Athenians — 
how  much  they  loved  their  laws,  their  constitution,  and  their 
political  equality — how  jealous  their  apprehension  was  of  any 
nascent  or  threatening  despotism.  All  this  is  not  simply  admitted, 
but  even  exaggerated,  by  Mr.  Mitford,  Wachsmuth,  and  other 
anti-democratical  writers,  who  often  draw  from  it  materials  for 
their  abundant  censures.  Now  the  very  point  which  Sokrates  (in 
this  dialogue  called  '  Gorgias ')  seeks  to  establish  against  Kallikles, 
against  the  Rhetors,  and  against  the  Sophists, — is,  that  they 
courted,  flattered,  and  truckled  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Athenian 
people,  with  degrading  subservience;  that  they  looked  to  the 
immediate  gratification  simply,  and  not  to  permanent  moral  im- 
provement of  the  people — that  they  had  not  courage  to  address  to 
them  any  unpalatable  truths,  however  salutary,  but  would  shift 
and  modify  opinions  in  every  way  so  as  to  escape  giving  offence  ^ — 
that  no  man  who  put  himself  prominently  forward  at  Athens  had 
any  chance  of  success,  unless  he  became  moulded  and  assimilated, 
from  the  core,  to  the  people  and  their  type  of  sentiment^ 
Granting  such  charges  to  be  true,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  any 
Sophist,  or  any  Rhetor,  could  venture  to  enforce  upon  an  Athenian 
public  audience  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Kallikles  ?  To  tell 
such  an  audience — "  Your  laws  and  institutions  are  all  violations 


*  This  quality  is  imputed  by  Sokrat^a 
to  Kalliklte  in  a  remarkable  passage  of 
the  Gorgiaa,  c.  37.  p.  481  D,  E,  the  Bub- 
stance  of  which  is  thus  stated  by  Stall- 
baum  in  his  note— **Carpit  Socrates 
Calliclis  levitatem,  mobili  populi  turbee 
nuuquam  non  blandientis  et  adulantis." 

It  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  So- 
kratds  in  the  dialogue,  to  make  out 
tliat  the  practice  (for  he  will  not  call  it 
an  art)  of  Sophists,  as  well  as  Rhetors, 
aims  at  nothing  but  the  immediate  gra- 
tification of  the  people,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  ultimate  or  durable  benefit 


— that  they  are  branches  of  the  widely- 
extended  knack  of  flattery  (Gorgias,  o. 
19.  p.  464  D ;  c.  20.  p.  466  C  ;  c.  66.  p. 
501  C ;  c.  75.  p.  520  B). 

*  Plato,  Gorgiaa,  c.  68.  p.  613.  Oi  yhp 
fiifirir^y  Sc«  cTkcu,  oAA*  ain<Hpvws  ZfAOioy 
to<Jtois,  ft  fitWtts  ri  yirf]<riov  itvf(tyd(t' 
cBcu  fls  <pt\lay  T^  'ABrivalwy  S^/iy.  .  .  . 
"OoTij  ovy  <r«  to<5toij  SfioiSTaroy  &«-cp- 
yd<r€Taif  oZr6s  crc  voi^crct,  &s  ixiBvfitis 
iro\tTiKhs  tlyatf  vo\irtKhy  Koi  Pr\ropiK6y 
Tfp  ain&y  yhp  Ijdti  \tyofi4vtty  r&v  Xiymy 

Oovrat. 
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of  the  law  of  nature,  contriyed  to  disappoint  the  Alkibiades  or 
Napoleon  among  you  of  his  natural  right  to  become  your  master, 
and  to  deal  with  you  petty  men  as  his  slaves.  All  your  unnatural 
precautions,  and  conventional  talk,  in  favour  of  legality  and  equal 
dealing,  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  pitiful  impotence,^ 
as  soon  as  he  finds  a  good  opportunity  of  standing  forward  in  his 
fiill  might  and  energy — so  as  to  put  you  into  you  proper  places, 
and  show  you  what  privileges  Nature  intends  for  her  favourites !  " 
Conceive  such  a  doctrine  propounded  by  a  lecturer  to  assembled 
Athenians !  A  doctrine  just  as  revolting  to  Nikias  as  to  Kleon, 
and  which  even  Alkibiades  would  be  forced  to  afiect  to  disapprove ; 
since  it  is  not  simply  anti-popular — not  simply  despotic — but  the 
drunken  extravagance  of  despotism.  The  Great  man  as  depicted 
by  Kallikles  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  mortals,  as 
Jonathan  Wild  the  Great  in  the  admirable  parody  of  Fielding. 

That  Sophists,  whom  Plato  accuses  of  slavish  flattery  to  the 
democratical  ear,  should  gratuitously  insult  it  by  the  proposition  of 
such  tenets — is  an  assertion  not  merely  untrue,  but  utterly  absurd. 
Even  as  to  Sokrates,  we  know  from  Xenophon  how  much  the 
Athenians  were  offended  with  him,  and  how  much  it  was  urged  by 
the  accusers  on  his  trial,  that  in  his  conversations  he  was  wont  to 
cite  with  peculiar  relish  the  description  (in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad)  of  Odysseus  following  the  Grecian  crowd  when  running 
away  from  the  agora  to  get  on  ship-board,  and  prevailing  upon 
them  to  come  back — by  gentle  words  addressed  to  the  chiefs,  but 
by  blows  of  his  stick,  accompanied  with  contemptuous  reprimand, 
to  the  common  people.  The  indirect  evidence  thus  afforded  that 
Sokrates  countenanced  unequal  dealing  and  ill-usage  towards  the 
Many,  told  much  against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Dikasts.  What 
would  they  have  felt  then  towards  a  Sophist  who  publicly  professed 
the  political  morality  of  Kallikles  ?  The  truth  is — not  only  was  it 
impossible  that  any  such  morality,  or  anything  of  the  same  type 
even  much  diluted,  could  find  its  way  into  the  educational  lectures 
of  professors  at  Athens, — but  the  fear  would  be  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  the  Sophist  erred  in  either  way,  it  would  be  ui  that 
which  Sokrates  imputes — by  making  his  lectures  over-democratical. 
Nay,  if  we  suppose  any  opportunity  to  have  arisen  of  discussing 
the  doctrine  of  Kallikles,  he  would  hardly  omit  to  flatter  the  ears 
of  the  surrounding  democrats  by  enhancing  the  beneficent  results 


I  Plato,  Oorgias,  c.  46.  p.  492  C  (the 
wordB  of  Ealliklds).     T^  ih  tLKKa  ravr* 
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of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  and  by  denouncing  this  ^^  natural 
despot "  or  undisclosed  Napoleon,  as  one  who  must  either  take  his 
place  under  such  restraints,  or  find  a  place  in  some  other  city. 

I  have  thus  shown,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  Kallikles  neither  did  enter,  nor  could  have  doctrine  of 
entered,  into  the  lectures  of  a  Sophist  or  professed  macbaain 
teacher.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  maintained  uc'ofnato. 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Thrasymachus  in  the  first  book  of  the 
*  Republic.'  Thrasymachus  was  a  rhetorical  teacher,  who  had 
devised  precepts  respecting  the  construction  of  an  oration  and  the 
training  of  young  men  for  public  speaking.  It  is  most  probable 
that  he  confined  himself,  Uke  Gorgias,  to  this  department,  and 
that  he  did  not  profess  to  give  moral  lectures,  like  Protagoras  and 
Prodikus.  But  granting  him  to  have  given  such,  he  would  not 
talk  about  justice  in  the  way  in  which  Plato  makes  him  talk,  if  he 
desired  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  an  Athenian  audience.  The 
mere  brutality  and  ferocious  impudence  of  demeanour,  even  to 
exaggeration,  with  which  Plato  invests  him — ^is  in  itself  a  strong 
proof  that  the  doctrine,  ushered  in  with  such  a  preface,  was  not 
that  of  a  popular  and  acceptable  teacher,  winning  favour  in  public 
audiences.  He  defines  justice  to  be  ^^  the  interest  of  the  superior 
power;  that  rule,  which,  in  every  society,  the  dominant  power 
prescribes,  as  being  for  its  own  advantage."  A  man  is  just  (he 
says)  for  the  advantage  of  another,  not  for  his  own :  he  is  weak, 
cannot  help  himself,  and  must  submit  to  that  which  the  stronger 
authority,  whether  despot,  oligarchy,  or  commonwealth  commands. 

The  theory  is  essentially  difierent  from  the  doctrine  of  Kallikles, 
as  set  forth  a  few  pages  back ;  for  Thrasymachus  does  ^toSnS* 
not  travel  out  of  society  to  insist  upon  anterior  rights  caamcn  to 
dating  from   a   supposed   state    of   nature — ^he    takes  sophisu— 
societies   as  he    finds    them,    recofin^izini?    the    actual  oflieiuriT«iii 
governing  authority  of  each  as  the   canon   and   con-  manner  in 
stituent  of  justice  or  injustice.      Stallbaum  and  other  ^t  ronwd. 
writers  have  incautiously  treated  the  two  theories  as  if  they  were 
the  same ;  and  with  something  even  worse  than  want  of  caution, 
while  they  pronounce  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus  to  be  detestably 
immoral,  announce  it  as  having  been  propounded  not  by  him  only, 
but  by  The  Sophists — thus,  in  their  usual  style,  dealing  with  tho 
Sophists  as  if  they  were  a  school,  sect^  or  partnership  with  mutual 
responsibility.     Whoever  has  followed  the  evidence  which  I  have 
produced  respecting  Protagoras  and  Prodikus,   will  know  how 
differently  these  latter  handled  the  question  of  justice. 
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But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  Thrasjinachus,  though 
incorrect  and  defective,  is  not  so  detestable  as  these  writers 
represent  What  makes  it  seem  detestable,  is,  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  he  is  made  to  put  it  forward,  which  causes  the 
just  man  to  appear  petty  and  contemptible,  while  it  surrounds  the 
unjust  man  with  enviable  attributes.  Now  this  is  precisely  the 
circumstance  which  revolts  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  as 
it  revolts  also  the  critics  who  read  what  is  said  by  Thrasymachus. 
The  moral  sentiments  exist  in  men's  minds  in  complex  and 
])owerful  groups,  associated  with  some  large  words  and  emphatic 
forms  of  spcecL  Whether  an  ethical  theory  satisfies  the  exigences 
of  reason,  or  commands  and  answers  to  all  the  phaenomena — a 
common  audience  will  seldom  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
consider  with  attention:  but  what  they  imperiously  exact — and 
what  is  indispensable  to  ^ve  the  theory  any  chance  of  success,  is, 
that  it  shall  exhibit  to  their  feelings  the  just  man  as  respectable 
and  dignified,  and  the  unjust  man  as  odious  and  repulsive.  Now 
that  which  offends  in  the  language  ascribed  to  Thrasymachus,  is, 
not  merely  the  absence,  but  the  reversal,  of  this  condition — the 
presentation  of  the  just  man  as  weak  and  silly,  and  of  injustice  in 
all  the  prestige  of  triumph  and  dignity.  And  for  this  very  reason 
I  venture  to  infer  that  such  a  theory  was  never  propounded  by 
Thrasymachus  to  any  public  audience  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  Plato.  For  Thrasymachus  was  a  rhetor,  who  had 
studied  the  principles  of  his  art :  now  we  know  that  these  common 
sentiments  of  an  audience,  were  precisely  what  the  rhetors  best 
understood,  and  always  strove  to  conciliate.  Even  from  the  time 
of  Gorgias,  they  began  the  practice  of  composing  beforehand 
declamations  upon  the  general  heads  of  morality,  which  were 
ready  to  be  introduced  into  actual  speeches  as  occasion  presented 
itself,  and  in  which  appeal  was  made  to  the  moral  sentiments 
foreknown  as  common,  with  more  or  less  of  modification,  to  all  the 
Grecian  assemblies.  The  real  Thrasymachus,  addressing  any 
audience  at  Athens,  would  never  have  wounded  these  sentiments, 
as  the  Platonic  Thrasymachus  is  made  to  do  in  the  ^  Republic' 
Least  of  all  would  he  have  done  this,  if  it  be  true  of  him,  as  Plato 
asserts  of  the  Rhetors  and  Sophists  generally,  that  they  thought 
about  nothing  but  courting  popularity,  without  any  sincerity  of 
conviction. 

Though  Plato  thinks  fit  to  bring  out  the  opinion  of  Thrasy- 
machus with  accessories  unnecessarily  offensive,  and  thus  to  en- 
hance the  dialectical  triumph  of  Sokrates  by  the  brutal  manners 
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of  the  adversary — he  was  well-aware  that  he  had  not  done  justice 
to  the  opinion  itself,  much  less  confuted  it    The  proof  ^  .  .     . 

-,,,*  ,  ii'i       t»    ^  T»  iTfi»  Opinion  of 

ot  this  is,  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  *  Republic,  after  rhmay- 
Thrasymachus  has  disappeared,  the  very  same  opinion  afurwarda 
is  taken  up  by  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus,  and  set  forth  by  GUukou 
by  both  of  them  (though  they  disclaim  entertaining  it  as  bnitaiityl" 
their  own),  as  suggesting  grave  doubts  and  difficulties  ^eaSr  fore* 
which  they  desire  to  hear  solved  by  Soki-ates.     Those  *'^  "'****"• 
who  read  attentively  the  discourses  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus, 
will  see  that  the  substantive  opinion  ascribed  to  Thrasymachus, 
apart  from  the  brutality  with  which  he  is  made  to  state  it,  does 
not  even  countenance  the  charge  of  immoral  teaching  against  him 
— much  less  against  the  Sophists  generally.     Hardly  anything  in 
Plato's   compositions  is    more  powerful    than  those   discourses. 
They  present  in  a  perspicuous  and  forcible  manner,  some  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  with  which  ethical  theory  is  required  to 
grapple.    And  Plato  can  answer  them  only  in  one  way — by  taking 
society  to  pieces,  and  reconstructing  it  in  the  form  of  his  ima^nary 
republia      The  speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus  form  the 
immediate  preface  to  the  striking  and  elaborate  description  which 
he  goes  through,  of  his  new  state  of  society,  nor  do  they  receive 
any  other  answer  than  what  is  implied  in  that  description.     Plato 
indirectly  confesses  that  he  cannot  answer  them,  assuming  social 
institutions  to  continue  unreformed :  and  his  refonn  is  sufficiently 
fundamental.^ 


1  I  omitted  to  notice  the  Dialogue  of 
Plato  entitled  Euthydemus,  wherein 
Sokrat^  is  introduced  in  conversation 
with  the  two  persons  called  Sophists, 
Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  who 
are  represented  as  propounding  a  num- 
ber of  verbal  quibbles,  assertions  of 
double  sense,  arising  from  equivocal 
grammai*  or  sjptax— fallacies  of  mere 
diction,  without  the  least  plausibility 
as  to  the  sense— specimens  of  jest  and 
hoax  (p.  278  B).  They  are  described 
as  extravagantly  conceited,  while  So- 
krat6s  is  painted  with  his  usual  affecta- 
tion of  deference  and  modesty.  He 
himself,  during  a  part  of  the  dialogue, 
carries  on  conversation  in  his  own  dia- 
lectical manner  with  the  youthful  Klei- 
nias;  who  is  then  handed  over  to  be 
taught  by  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodo- 
rus;  so  that  the  contrast  between  their 
style  of  questioning,  and  that  of  So- 
kratds,  is  forcibly  brought  out. 

To  bring  out  this  contrast,  appears  to 


me  the  main  purpose  of  the  dialogue 
— as  has  already  been  remarked  by  So- 
cher  and  others  (see  Stallbaum,  Prole- 
gom.  ad  Euthydem.  pp.  15-65):  but  its 
construction,  its  manner,  and  its  result 
(previous  to  the  concluding  conversa- 
tion between  SokratSs  and  Kriton  sepa- 
rately), is  so  thoroughly  comic,  that 
Ast,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  rejects 
it  as  spurious  and  unworthy  of  Plato 
(see  Ast,  iiber  Platons  Leben  und 
Schriften,  p.  414-418). 

Without  agreeing  in  Ast's  inference, 
I  recognise  the  violence  of  the  carica- 
ture which  Plato  has  here  presented 
under  the  characters  of  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodorus.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason,  among  many  others,  that  I  pro- 
test the  more  emphatically  against  the 
injustice  of  Stallbaum  and  the  commen- 
tators generally,  who  consider  these  two 
persons  as  disciples  of  Protagoras,  and 
samples  of  what  is  called  "  Sophistica  ** 
— the  Sophistical  Practice — the  Sophists 
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I  call  particular  attention  to  this  circumstance,  without  which 
putoafcairot  ^c  canuot  fairly  estimate  the  Sophists,  or  practical 
S^^ljj*^'  teachers  of  Athens,  face  to  face  with  their  accuser- 
S'LSwSra  general — Plato.  He  was  a  great  and  systematic  theorist, 
oamprehends  whosc  Opinions  ou  ethics,  politics,  cognition,  religion,  &c., 
jwhaii  the  were  all  wrought  into  harmony  by  his  own  mind,  and 
atAteamen.  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  is  the-  mark  of  an 
original  intellect  So  splendid  an  effort  of  speculative  genius  is 
among  the  marvels  of  the  Grecian  world.  His  dissent  from  all 
the  societies  which  he  saw  around  him,  not  merely  democratical, 
but  oligarchical  and  despotic  also,  was  of  the  deepest  and  most 
radical  character.  Nor  did  he  delude  himself  by  the  belief, 
that  any  partial  amendment  of  that  which  he  saw  around  could 
bring  about  the  end  wjiich  he  desired :  he  looked  to  nothing 
short  of  a  new  genesis  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  with  institutions 
calculated  from  the  beginning  to  work  out  the  full  measure  of 
perfectibility.  His  fertile  scientific  imagination  realized  this  idea 
in  the  *  Republic.'    But  that  very  systematic  and  original  character, 


generally.  There  is  not  the  Bmalleet 
ground  for  considering  these  two  men 
M  disciples  of  Protagoras,  who  is  pre- 
■anted  to  us,  even  hj  Plato  himself, 
under  an  aspect  as  totally  dififerent 
from  them  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  are  de- 
scribed, by  Plato  himself  in  this  very 
dialogue,  as  old  men  who  had  been 
fencing-masters,  and  who  had  only 
within  the  last  two  years  applied  them- 
selves to  the  eiistic  or  controversial  dia- 
logue (Euthyd.  c.  1.  p.  272  C  ;  c.  3.  p. 
273  E).  Schleiermacher  himself  ac- 
counts their  personal  importance  so 
mean,  that  he  thinks  Plato  could  not 
have  intended  to  attack  them,  but 
meant  to  attack  Antisthends  and  the 
H^garic  school  of  philosophers  (Prole- 
gom.  ad  Euthydem.  vol.  iii.  p.  403, 
404,  of  his  translation  of  Plato).  So 
contemptible  does  Plato  esteem  them, 
that  Krito  blames  Sokratte  for  having 
so  far  degraded  himself  as  to  be  seen 
talldng  with  them  before  many  persons 
(p.  305  B,  c.  30). 

The  name  of  Protagoras  occurs  only 
once  in  the  dialogue,  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine,  started  by  Euthydemus,  that 
false  propositions  or  contradictory  pro- 
positions were  impossible,  because  no 
one  could  either  think  about,  or  talk 
about,  that  which  toot  not  or  th€  noiu 
existent  (p.  284  A;  286  C).  This  doc- 
trine is  said  by  Sokratte  to  have  been 


much  talked  of  "  by  Protagoras  and  by 
men  yet  earlier  than  he."  It  is  idle  to 
infer  from  such  a  passage  any  connec- 
tion or  analogy  between  these  men  and 
Protagoras — as  Stallbaum  labours  to  do 
throughout  his  Prolegomena ;  affirming 
(in  his  note  on  p.  286  C)  most  incor- 
rectly, that  Protagoras  maintained  this 
doctrine  about  rh  fiii  hy  or  the  non- 
existent, because  he  had  too  great  faith 
in  the  evidence  of  the  senses — whereas 
we  know  from  Plato  that  it  had  its  rise 
with  Parmenidds,  who  rejected  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  entirely  (see  Plato, 
Sophist.  24.  p.  237  A,  with  Heindorf 
and  Stallbaum's  notes).  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (ix.  8,  53)  falsely  asserts  that  Pro- 
tagoras was  the  first  to  broach  the  doc- 
trine, and  even  cites  as  his  witness  Plato 
in  the  Euthydemus,  T^ere  the  exact 
contrary  is  stated.  Whoever  broached 
it  first  — it  was  a  doctrine  following 
plausibly  from  the  then  received  Real- 
ism, and  Plato  was  long  perplexed  be- 
fore he  could  solve  the  difficulty  to  his 
own  satisfaction  (Thesetet.  p.  187  D). 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  in 
Athens  persona  who  abused  the  dialec- 
tical exercise  for  frivolous  puzzles,  and 
it  was  well  for  Plato  to  compose  a  dia- 
logue exhibiting  the  contrast  between 
these  men  and  Sokrat^.  But  to  treat 
Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  as  sam- 
ples of  "The  Sophists,"  is  altogether 
unwarranted. 
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which  lends  so  much  value  and  charm  to  the  substantive  specu- 
lations of  Plato,  counts  as  a  deduction  from  his  trustworthiness  as 
critic  or  witness,  in  reference  to  the  living  agents  whom  he  saw 
at  work  in  Athens  and  other  cities,  as  statesmen,  generals,  or 
teachers.  His  criticisms  are  dictated  by  his  own  point  of  view, 
according  to  which  the  entire  society  was  corrupt,  and  all  the 
instruments  who  carried  on  its  functions  were  of  essentially  base 
metal  Whoever  will  read  either  the  *  Gorgias '  or  the  '  Republic,' 
will  see  in  how  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  a  manner  he  passes 
his  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only  all  the  Sophists  and  all 
the  Rhetors^ — but  all  the  musicians  and  dithyrambic  or  tragic 
poets — all  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  as  present,  not  excepting 
even  the  great  Perikl& — receive  from  his  hands  one  common 
stamp  of  dishonour.  Every  one  of  these  men  are  numbered  by 
Plato  among  the  numerous  category  of  flatterers,  who  minister  to 
the  immediate  gratification  and  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  without 
looking  to  their  permanent  improvement,  or  making  them  morally 
better.  "  Perikles  and  Kimon  (says  Sokrates  in  the  *  Gorgias  *) 
are  nothing  but  servants  or  ministers  who  supply  the  immediate 
appetites  and  tastes  of  the  people;  just  as  the  baker  aud  the 
confectioner  do  in  their  respective  departments,  without  knowing 
or  caring  whether  the  food  will  do  any  real  good — a  point  which 
the  physician  alone  can  determine.  As  ministers,  they  are  clever 
enough :  they  have  provided  the  city  amply  with  tribute,  walls, 
docks,  ships,  and  such  other  follies :  but  I  (Sokrates)  am  the  only 
man  in  Athens  who  aim,  so  far  as  my  strength  permits,  at  the  true 
purpose  of  politics — the  mental  improvement  of  the  people.*"  So 
wholesale  a  condemnation  betrays  itself  as  the  ofispring,  and  the 
consistent  ofispring,  of  systematic  peculiarity  of  vision — the  pre- 
judice of  a  great  and  able  mind. 

It  would  be  not  less  unjust  to  appreciate  the  Sophists  or  the 


1  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  hi,  58.  p.  502, 
503. 

'  Plato,  Gorgiaa,  c.  72,  73.  p.  517 
(Sokratte  speaks).  'AAi)0c7f  Jkpa  ol  tfi- 
7rpo<r$w  \6yoi  ^<r<uf,  tri  ohZwa  iifiui 
Ifffuy  &y8pa  irfoBhy  ytyor^a  t&  iroXimc^ 
iv  T^5«  ry  7r6\fi. 

*A  SaifuJyic,  068*  iyi»  ^iyw  ro{novs 
(Periklte  and  Kimon)  &s  7c  8iaic(^ 
vovs  cTvai  x<JXcwf,  &AA(i  /xoi  8oico0<ri 
r&¥  7f  vvp  ZiaKOViK^r^poi  ytyopi' 
vol  Kol  iiAKKo¥  oToi  rt  4icirool(«iv  r^  ^6- 
Xci  &r  iirf06fiti,  *AAX&  70^  fitrtifiifid- 
CtiP  riis  iviBvfiias  koI  /c^  iwirpiir^iPt  ^*i- 
Bomts    icol    fita^Sfitrot    M  tovrOf  89ck 


KfitXkoy  kfiftvovs  tfftaBcu  ol  xoXiroi,  bs 
tiros  cIitcTk,  ohh\v  ro{truy  9i44f>fpov  ^ic««- 
yor  5ircp  fi6yoy  tpyoy  iffriy  ^ya0bv  vo- 
Xirov. 

"Aycv  yiip  a^poir6yr\s  ical  ZiKcuoeintiis, 
\ifA4y»y  Kcil  rtix^f^  tal  yfupi»y  ical  4^ 
p»y  KoX  r oioirwy  ^Xvapi&y  ^/cxc- 
ir\4iKafft  r^y  7r6\ty  (c.  74,  p.  519  A). 

OTfjuu  (says  Sokratte,  c.  77.  p.  521  D) 
/Adr*  ikiyuy  *ABriyaiuy,  Xya  fiii  tlKu  fuJrof , 
^xix«ipc(V  Tp  &s  iXfiB&s  TToXiriKp  rixTIf 
KoL  wpdrrtiy  r&  xoXimr^  fi6yos  rStp  yvy, 
&Tf  oiy  oh  vphs  X^"'  ^^T**'  "roits  \6yavs 
ots  \4yw  lic^UrroTC,  iJiXk  wphs  rh  fidKrir 
ffroyf  ob  irphs  rh  1|8i<rroy,  &o. 
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to  tiT  either 
the  Sophists, 
or  the  states- 
men of 
Athens,  by 
the  standard 
of  Plato. 


statesmen  of  Athens  from  the  point  of  view  of  Plato,  than  the 
itismoust  present  teachers  and  politicians  of  England  or  France 
from  that  of  Mr.  Owen  or  Fourier.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  class  laboured  for  society  as  it  stood  at  Athens  : 
the  statesmen  carried  on  the  bumness  of  practical  poli- 
tics, the  Sophist  trained  up  youth  for  practical  life  in  all 
its  departments,  as  family  men,  citizens,  and  leaders — to  obey 
as  well  as  to  command.  Both  accepted  the  system  as  it  stood, 
without  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  new  birth  of  society : 
both  ministered  to  certain  exigences,  held  their  anchorage  upon 
certain  sentiments,  and  bowed  to  a  certain  morality,  actually  felt 
among  the  living  men  around  them.  That  which  Plato  says  of 
the  statesmen  of  Athens  is  perfectly  true — that  they  were  only 
servants  or  ministers  of  the  people.  He,  who  tried  the  people  and 
the  entire  society  by  comparison  with  an  imaginary  standard  of  his 
own,  might  deem  all  these  ministers  worthless  in  the  lump,  as 
carrying  on  a  system  too  bad  to  be  mended  ;  but  nevertheless  the 
difference  between  a  competent  and  an  incompetent  minister — 
between  Perikles  and  Nikias — was  of  unspeakable  moment  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  Athenians.  What  the  Sophists  on 
their  part  undertook,  was,  to  educate  young  men  so  as  to  make 
them  better  qualified  for  statesmen  or  ministers ;  and  Protagoras 
would  have  thought  it  sufficient  honour  to  himself — as  well  as 
sufficient  benefit  to  Athens,  which  assuredly  it  would  have  been — 
if  he  could  have  inspired  any  young  Athenian  with  the  soul  and 
the  capacities  of  his  friend  and  companion  Perikles. 

So  far  is  Plato  from  considering  the  Sophists  as  the  corruptors 
^to  of  Athenian  morality,  that  he  distinctly  protests  against 

denieJ  toil  ^^^^  Supposition,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  '  Be- 
wnSptton  pwblia'  It  is  (he  says)  the  whole  people,  or  the  society, 
iToSpntedIo  ^^*^  ^^  established  morality,  intelligence,  and  tone  of 
the  Sophists,  sentiment,  which  is  intrinsically  vicious;  the  teachers  of 
such  a  society  must  be  vicious  also,  otherwise  their  teaching  would 
not  be  received ;  and  even  if  their  private  teaching  were  ever  so 
good,  its  effect  would  be  washed  away,  except  in  some  few 
privileged  natures,  by  the  overwhelming  deluge  of  pernicious  social 
influences.^     Nor  let  any  one  imagine  (as  modern  readers  are  but 


^  This  passage  is  in  Republ.  vi.  6.  p. 
492  seq,  I  put  the  first  words  of  the 
passage  (which  is  too  long  to  be  cited, 
but  which  richly  deserves  to  be  read, 
entire)  in  the  translation  giyen  by  Stall- 
baum  in  his  note. 


Sokratds  says  to  Adeimantus — "An 
tu  quoque  putas  esse  quidem  sophistas, 
homines  piivatos,  qui  corrumpunt  ju- 
ventutem  in  qu&cunque  re  mentione 
digna;  nee  illud  tamen  animadvertisti 
et  tibi  persuasisti,  quod  multo  magis 
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too  ready  to  understand  it)  that  this  poignant  censure  is  intended 
for  Athens  so  far  forth  as  a  democracy.  Plato  was  not  the  man  to 
preach  king-worship,  or  wealth-worship,  as  social  or  political 
remedies :  he  declares  emphatically  that  not  one  of  the  societies 
then  existing  was  such  that  a  truly  philosophical  nature  could  be 
engaged  in  active  functions  under  it^  These  passages  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  repel  the  assertions  of  those  who  denounce  the 
Sophists  as  poisoners  of  Athenian  morality,  on  the  alleged  authority 
of  Plato. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  more  true  that  they  were  men  of  mere  words, 
and  made  their  pupils  no  better — a  charge  just  as  vehe-  The  sophisu 
mently  pressed  against  Sokrates  as  against  the  Sophists  Il^^^of 
— and  by  the  same  class  of  enemies,  such  as  Anytus,*  J^ftJI^** 
Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  &c  It  was  mainly  from  Sophists  •*"*«*• 
like  Hippias  that  the  Athenian  youth  learnt  what  they  knew  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic :  but  the  range  of  what  is 
called  special  science,  possessed  even  by  the  teacher,  was  at  that 
time  very  limited ;  and  the  matter  of  instruction  communicated 
was  expressed  under  the  general  title  of  "  Words  or  Discourses," 
which  were  always  taught  by  the  Sophists,  in  connection  with 
thought  and  in  reference  to  a  practical  use.  The  capacities  of 
thought,  speech  and  action— are  conceived  in  conjunction  by 
Greeks  generally,  and  by  teachers  like  Isokrates  and  Quintilian 
especially;  and  when  young  men  in  Greece,  like  the  Boeotian 
Proxenus,  put  themselves  under  training  by  Gorgias  or  any  other 
Sophist — it  was  with  a  view  of  qualifying  themselves,  not  merely 
to  speak,  but  to  act' 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Sophists  (as  of  Sokrates/  himself)  were 


debebas,  ipBOS  Athenienses  turpiflsimoe 
esse  aliorum  corruptoresf ' 

Yet  the  commentator  who  translates 
this  passage,  does  not  scruple  (in  his 
Prolegomena  to  the  Republic,  p.  xUt., 
xIt.,  as  well  as  to  the  Dialogues)  to  heap 
upon  the  Sophists  aggravated  charges, 
as  the  actual  oorruptors  of  Athenian 
morality. 

»  Plato,  Repub.  vi.  11.  p.  497  B.  fii^ 
9tfdatf  iL^ltuf  «irai  r&r  vv¥  KaroffrAffty  njt 

Compare  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  325  A. 

'  Anytus  ¥ras  the  accuser  of  Sokrates: 
his  enmity  to  the  Sophists  may  be  seen 
in  Plato,  Meno,  p.  91  C. 

'  Xenoph.  Anabas.  ii.  6.    Tlp6^§yot — 

rii  fi4ya\a  wpdmiy  lKap6s*  irol 


8i&  rainiv  r^y  in$vfiiay  H^wicc   Fopyta 

ioyipior  r^  Afoyrlw^ Toaovrttv 

8   i7ri0vfi&y,  ir^6ipa  Kyifi\op  ai  Ktd  rovro 
flx^^f  5r<  ro&rafv  ohUhy  ky  $4\oi  lerturBat 

jcoA^  ^CTo  Zuy  rodrmy  rvjxiyuyf  iytv  9k 
rodrmy  fiii,  ^ 

Proxenus,  as  described  by  his  friend 
Xenophon,  was  certainly  a  man  who  did 
no  dishonour  to  the  moral  teaching  of 
Qoivias. 

The  connection  between  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  is  seen  even  in  the 
jests  of  Aristophands  upon  the  purposes 
of  Sokratds  and  the  Sophists : — 

Ninety  wpdrrvy  jcol  fiovKtitty  Kol  rp 
yX^^TTjn  wo\9fii(tfy  (Nubes,  418). 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  10.  p.  23  C 
Protagoras,  p.  328  C. 
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young  men  of  wealth ;  a  fact,  at  which  Plato  sneers,  and  others 
Geneni  copj  him,  as  if  it  proved  that  they  cared  only  about 
■J^*J**  high  pay.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  range  myself  on  the 
^|^{£  side  of  Isokrates,^  and  to  contend  that  the  Sophist  himself 
y^^^  had  much  to  lose  by  corrupting  his  pupils  (an  argument 
used  by  Sokrates  in  defending  himself  before  the  Dikastery,  and 
just  as  valid  in  defence  of  Protagoras  or  Prodikus ')  and  strong 
personal  interest  in  sending  them  forth  accomplished  and  virtuous 
— that  the  best  taught  youth  were  decidedly  the  most  free  from 
crime  and  the  most  active  towards  good — that  among  the  valuable 
ideas  and  feelings  which  a  young  Athenian  had  in  his  mind  as  well 
as  among  the  good  pursuits  which  he  followed,  those  which  he 
learnt  from  the  Sophists  counted  nearly  as  the  best — that,  if  the 
contrary  had  been  the  fact,  fathers  would  not  have  continued  so  to 
send  their  sons,  and  pay  their  money.  It  was  not  merely  that 
these  teachers  countervailed  in  part  the  temptations  to  dissipated 
enjoyment,  but  also  that  they  were  personally  unconcerned  in  the 
acrimonious  slander  and  warfare  of  party  in  his  native  city — that 
the  topics  with  which  they  familiarized  him  were,  the  general 
interests  and  duties  of  men  and  citizens — that  they  developed  the 
germs  of  morality  in  the  ancient  legends  (as  in  Prodikus's  fable), 
and  amplified  in  his  mind  all  the  undefined  cluster  of  associations 
connected  with  the  great  words  of  morality — that  they  vivified  in 
him  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood — and  that  in 
teaching  him  the  art  of  persuasion,'  they  could  not  but  make  him 
feel  the  dependence  in  which  he  stood  towards  those  who  were  to 
be  persuaded,  together  with  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  so 
conducting  himself  as  to  conciliate  their  good  will. 

The  intimations  given  in  Plato,  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  other  Sophists^  met 
with  in  the  various  cities — the  description  which  we  read 
(in  the  dialogue  called  Protagoras)  of  the  impatience  of 
the  youthfrd  Hippokrates,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
that  Sophist,  insomuch  that  he  awakens  Sokrates  before 
daylight,  in  order  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  new- 
comer and  profit  by  his  teaching — the  readiness  of  such  rich 
young  men  to  pay  money,  and  to  devote  time  and  trouble,  for  the 
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1  See  iBokr.  Or.  xv.  De  Perm.  b.  218, 
233,  235,  245,  254,  257. 

s  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat  c.  13.  p.  25  D. 

*  See  tiiese  points  strikingly  put  by 
Isokratds — in  the  Orat.  xt.  De  Permu- 
tatione,  throughout,  especially  in  sect. 


294,  297,  305,  307— and  again  by  Xe- 
noph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  10,  in  reference  to 
the  teaching  of  Sokrates. 

*  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato's  Re- 
public. X.  c.  4.  p.  600  C. 
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purpose  of  acquiring  a  personal  superiority  apart  from  their  wealth 
and  station — the  ardour  with  which  Kallias  is  represented  as 
employing  his  house  for  the  hospitable  entertainment,  and  his 
fortune  for  the  aid,  of  the  Sophists — all  this  makes  upon  my  mind 
an  impression  directly  the  reverse  of  that  ironical  and  con- 
temptuous phraseology  with  which  it  is  set  forth  by  Plato.  Such 
Sophists  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  superior  know- 
ledge and  intellectual  force,  combined  with  an  imposing  personality, 
making  itself  felt  in  their  lectures  and  conversation.  It  is  to 
this  that  the  admiration  was  shown ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
shown,  brings  to  view  the  best  attributes  of  the  Greek,  especially 
the  Athenian  mind.  It  exhibits  those  qualities  of  which  Perikles 
made  emphatic  boast  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration^ — con- 
ception of  public  speech  as  a  practical  thing,  not  meant  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction,  but  combined  with  energetic  action,  and 
turning  it  to  good  account  by  fiill  and  open  discussion  beforehand 
— profound  sensibility  to  the  charm  of  manifested  intellect,  without 
enervating  the  powers  of  execution  or  endurance.  Assuredly  a 
man  like  Proti^ras,  arriving  in  a  city  with  all  his  train  of 
admiration  laid  before  him,  must  have  known  very  little  of  his  own 
interest  or  position,  if  he  began  to  preach  a  low  or  corrupt 
morality.  If  it  be  true  generally,  as  Voltaire  has  remarked,  that 
*'  any  man  who  should  come  to  preach  a  relaxed  morality  would 
be  pelted,"  much  more  would  it  be  true  of  a  Sophist  like  Pro- 
tagoras, arriving  in  a  foreign  city  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  great 
intellectual  name,  and  with  the  imagination  of  youths  on  fire  to 
hear  and  converse  with  him, — that  any  similar  doctrine  would 
destroy  his  reputation  at  once.  Numbers  of  teachers  have  made 
their  reputation  by  inculcating  overstrained  asceticism ;  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  an  example  of  success  in  the  opposite  vein.' 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  40.  ^tXo<ro^ou/iicy  Avtv 
fia\aKias  —  ob  rohf  \Syovs  ro7t  Kpyots 
fiXafiiiy  iiyo^fifvot — 9iaj^tp6irr»t  5i  ical 
r69t  Hx^f^^^t  &<rrt   roX/t^y  re   ol  atnol 

<  Iq  an  able  and  interesting  criticiflm 
on  these  volumos  (in  the  'Quarterly  Re- 
view/ No.  clxxv.  Art.  ii.  p.  53)  the  ge- 
neral drift  of  my  remarks  on  the  So- 
phists is  stated  m  the  following  terse 
and  perspicuous  manner: — 

"  It  is  enough  here  to  state,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  contrast  between  Mr. 

VOL.  VI. 


Qrote's  view  and  the  popular  represent 
tation  of  the  Sophists.  According  to 
the  common  notion,  they  were  a  sect; 
according  to  him,  they  were  a  class  or 
profession.  According  to  the  common 
view,  they  were  the  propagators  of  de« 
moralizing  doctrines,  and  of  what  from 
them  are  termed  '  sophistical '  argumen- 
tations. According  to  Mr.  Grote,  they 
were  the  regular  teachers  of  Greek  mo- 
rality, neither  above  nor  below  the 
standard  of  the  age.  According  to  the 
common  view,  Socrates  was  the  great 
opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and  Plato  his 
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natural  sucoessor  in  the  same  combat. 
According  to  Mr.  Grote,  Socrates  was 
the  great  representative  of  the  Sophists, 
distinguished  from  them  only  by  his 
higher  eminence,  and  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  life  and  teaching.  According  to 
the  common  view,  Plato  and  bis  fol- 
lowers were  the  authorized  teachers,  the 
established  clei^  of  the  Greek  nation. 


— and  the  Sophists  the  dissenters.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Grote,  the  Sophists  were 
the  established  clergy,  and  Plato  was 
the  dissenter  —  the  Socialist,  who  at- 
tacked the  sophists  (as  he  attacked  the 
poets  and  the  statesmen)  not  as  a  par- 
ticular sect,  but  as  one  of  the  existing 
orders  of  society." 
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That  the  professional  teachers  called  Sophists  in  Greece  were 
intellectual  and  moral  comiptors — and  that  much  cor-  Different 
ruption  grew  up  under  their  teaching  in  the  Athenian  S^^rtS'*^" 
mind — ^are  common  statements  which  I  have  endeavoured  toJSI^tS' 
to  show  to  be  erroneous.  Corresponding  to  these  state-  ^p*»*»^ 
ments  is  another,  which  represents  Sokrates  as  one  whose 
special  merit  it  was  to  have  rescued  the  Athenian  mind  from 
such  demoralising  influences  ; — a  reputation,  which  he  neither 
deserves  nor  requires.  In  general,  the  favourable  interpretation  of 
evidence,  as  exhibited  towards  Sokrates,  has  been  scarcely  less 
marked  than  the  harshness  of  presumption  against  the  Sophists. 
Of  late,  however,  some  authors  have  treated  his  history  in  an 
altered  spirit,  and  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  lower  him 
down  to  that  which  they  regard  as  the  Sophistical  level.  M. 
Forchhammer's  treatise — "  The  Athenians  and  Sokrates,  or  Lawful 
Dealing  against  Revolution  " — goes  even  further,  and  maintains 
confidently  that  Sokrates  was  most  justly  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
a  traitor,  and  a  corruptor  of  youth.  His  book,  the  conclusions  of 
which  I  altogether  reject,  is  a  sort  of  retribution  to  the  Sophists,  as 
extending  to  their  alleged  opponent  the  same  bitter  and  unfair 
spirit  of  construction  with  that  under  which  they  have  so  long 
unjustly  suflered.  But  when  we  impartially  consider  the  evidence, 
it  will  appear  that  Sokrates  deserves  our  admiration  and  esteem, 
not  indeed  as  an  anti-Sophist,  but  as  combining  with  the  qualities 
of  a  good  man,  a  force  of  character  and  an  originality  of  specula- 
tion as  well  as  of  method,  and  a  power  of  intellectually  working  on 
others — generically  different  from  that  of  any  professional  teacher 
— without  parallel  either  among  contemporaries  or  successors. 

The  life  of  Sokrates  comprises  seventy  years,  from  469  to  399 
B.C.      His  hiher  Sophroniskus  being  a  sculptor,  the  son  Binh  and 

«„.  ,  r*  •  i»it        family  of 

began  by  following  the  same  profession,  m  which  he  sokratA^ 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed   various  works; 
especially  a  draped  group  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  preserved 
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in  the  Acropolis,  and  shown  as  his  woil^  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.^  His  mother  Phsenarete  was  a  midwife,  and  he  had  a 
brother  by  the  mother's  side  named  Patrokles.'  Respecting  his 
wife  Xanthippe,  and  his  three  sons,  all  that  has  passed  into  history 
is  the  violent  temper  of  the  former,  and  the  patience  of  her 
husband  in  enduring  it  The  position  and  family  of  Sokrates, 
without  being  absolutely  poor,  were  humble  and  unimportant: 
but  he  was  of  genuine  Attic  breed,  belonging  to  the  ancient  gens 
Dsedalidse,  which  took  its  name  from  Daedalus  the  mythical  artist 
as  progenitor. 

The  personal  'qualities  of  Sokrates,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
His  physical  marked  and  distinguishing,  not  less  in  body  than  in 
quaiuiet.  mind.  His  physical  constitution  was  healthy,  robust 
and  enduring,  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  not  merely 
strong  and  active  as  an  hoplite  on  military  service,  but  capable  of 
bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to  heat  or  cold,  in  a 
measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  barefoot 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at 
Potidsea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace ;  and  the  same  homely 
clothing  sufficed  to  him  for  winter  as  well  as  for  summer.  Though 
his  diet  was  habitually  simple  as  well  as  abstemious,  yet  there 
were  occasions,  of  religious  festival  or  friendly  congratulation,  on 
which  every  Greek  considered  joviality  and  indulgence  to  be 
becoming.  On  such  occasions,  Sokrates  could  drink  more  wine 
than  any  guest  present,  yet  without  being  overcome  or  intoxicated.' 
He  abstained,  on  principle,  from  all  extreme  gymnastic  training, 
which  required,  as  necessary  condition,  extraordinary  abundance 
of  food.^  It  was  his  professed  purpose  to  limit,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  number  of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  approach  to  the 
perfection  of  the  gods,  who  wanted  nothing ;  to  control  such  as 
were  natural,  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  any  that  were 
artificial.^    His  admirable  bodily  temperament  contributed  mate- 


1  Patisanias,  i.  22,  8 ;  ix.  35,  2. 

«  Plato,  Euthydem.  c.  24.  p.  297  D. 

>  See  the  SymposioQ  of  Plato  as  well 
as  that  of  Xenophon,  both  of  which  pro- 
fess to  depict  Sokratds  at  one  of  these 
jovial  moments.  Plato,  Symposion,  c. 
31.  p.  214  A;  c.  35,  &c.,  39  adfinem\ 
Xenoph.  Symp.  ii.  26 — where  Sokrat^ 
requests  that  the  wine  may  be  handed 
round  in  small  cups,  but  that  they  may 
succeed  each  other  quickly,  like  drops 
of  rain  in  a  shower.  Compare  Athe- 
Dseus,  xi.  p.  504  F. 

The  view  which  Plato  takes  of  indul- 


gence in  wine,  as  affording  a  sort  of  test 
of  the  comparative  self-command  of  in- 
dividuals, and  measuring  the  fiatdlity 
with  which  any  man  may  be  betrayed 
into  i  folly  and  extravagance^and  the 
regulation  to  which  he  proposes  to  sub- 
mit the  practice — ^may  be  seen  in  his 
treatise  De  Legibus,  i.  p.  649;  ii.  p. 
671-674.  Compare  Xenoph.  Memorab. 
i.  2,  1 ;  i.  6,  10. 
^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  4.    rh  fikw 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  6,  10.    Even  An- 
tisthends  (disciple  of  Sokrates,  and  the 
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rially  to  facilitate  such  a  puq)ose,  and  assist  him  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  self-mastery,  contented  self-sufficiency,  and"  independence  of 
the  favour  *  as  well  as  of  the  enmity  of  others — which  were  essential 
to  his  plan  of  intellectual  life.  His  friends,  who  communicate  to 
us  his  great  bodily  strength  and  endurance,  are  at  the  same  time 
full  of  jests  upon  his  ugly  physiognomy — his  flat  nose,  thick  hps, 
and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.*  We  cannot  im- 
plicitly trust  the  evidence  of  such  very  admiring  witnesses,  as  to 
the  philosopher's  exemption  from  infirmities  of  temper ;  for  there 
seems  good  proof  that  he  was  by  natural  temperament  violently 
irascible — a  defect,  which  he  generally  kept  under  severe  control, 
but  which  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  great  improprieties  of 
language  and  demeanour.' 

Of  those  friends,  the  best  known  to  us  are  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
though  there  existed  in  antiquity  various  dialogues  com-  xenophoo 

and  PUto  as 

posed,  and  memoranda  put  together,  by  other  hearers  of  witnesses. 
Sokrates,  respecting  his  conversations  and  teaching,  which  are  all 
now  lost*     The  '  Memorabilia '  of  Xenophon  profess  to  record 
actual  conversations  held  by  Sokrates,  and  are  prepared  with  the 
announced  purpose  of  vindicating  him  against  the  accusations  of 


originator  of  what  was  called  the  Cynic 
philoBophv),  while  he  pronounced  virtue 
to  be  self-sufficient  for  conferring  hap- 
piness, was  obliged  to  add  that  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  Sokrates  were 
required  as  a  farther  condition — ahrdpKii 
T^y  iLprr^v  Ttphs  fh9aifioylay,  firi9fvhs 
irpoaZtofAdmnv  5ri  /c^  rijs  ^uKpixrii^s 
Icxvos — ^Winckelman,  Antisthen.  Frag- 
ment, p.  47;  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  11. 

*  See  his  reply  to  the  invitation  of 
ArchelauB  king  of  Macedonia,  indicating 
the  repugnance  to  accept  favours  which 
he  coiUd  not  return  (Aristot.  Rhetor.  U. 
24). 

2  Plato,  Sympos.  c.  32.  p.  215  A; 
Xenoph.  Sympos.  c.  5;  Plato,  Thesetet. 
p.  143  D. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  traditions  which 
Aristoxenus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
heard  from  his  father  Spintharus,  who 
bad  been  in  personal  communication 
with  Sokratds.  See  the  Fragments  of 
Aristoxenus,  Fragm.  27,  28;  ap.  Frag. 
Hist.  Qrsec.  p.  280.  ed.  Didot. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Frag.  28  con- 
tains the  statement  of  what  Anstoxenus 
really  said  about  the  irascibility  of  So- 
kratls ;  while  the  expressions  of  Fragm. 
27,  ascribed  to  that  author  by  Plutarch, 
are  umneasured. 


Fragm.  28  also  substantially  contra- 
dicts Fragm.  26,  in  which  Diogenes  as- 
serts, on  the*authority  of  Aristoxenus — 
what  is  not  to  be  believed,  even  if  Aris- 
toxenus had  asserted  it — ^that  Sokrat^ 
made  a  regular  trade  of  his  teaching, 
and  collected  perpetual  contributions: 
see  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  6 ;  i.  5,  6. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  mistrust  with 
which  Preller  (Hist.  Philosophise,  c.  5. 
p.  139)  and  Ritter  (Geschich.  d.  PhUos. 
vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  19)  regard  the  general 
testimony  of  Aristoxenus  about  So- 
kratds. 

*  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  4,  1 )  alludes  to 
several  such  biographers,  or  collectors 
of  anecdotes  about  Sokratds.  Tet  it 
would  seem  that  most  of  these  Socratici 
viri  (Cicer.  ad  Attic,  xiv.  9,  1)  did  not 
collect  anecdotes  or  conversations  of  the 
master,  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon; 
but  composed  dialogues,  manifesting 
more  or  less  of  his  method  and  1i$os, 
after  the  type  of  Plato.  Simon  the 
leather-cutter  however  took  memoranda 
of  conversations  held  by  Sokrates  in  his 
shop,  and  published  several  dialogues 
purporting  to  be  such  (Diog.  Laert. 
ii.  123).  The  Socratici  viri  are  generally 
praised  by  Cicero  ^Tusc.  D.  ii.  3,  8)  for 
the  elegance  of  their  style. 
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Meletus  and  his  other  accusers  on  the  trial,  as  well  as  against 
unfavourable  opinions,  seemingly  much  circulated,  respecting  his 
character  and  purposes.  We  thus  have  in  it  a  sort  of  partial 
biography,  subject  to  such  deductions  from  its  evidentiary  value 
as  may  be  requisite  for  imperfection  of  memory,  intentional  de- 
jcoration,  and  partiality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  Plato 
in  the  numerous  dialogues  wherein  he  introduces  Sokrates,  is  not 
so  clear — ^and  is  explained  very  differently  by  different  commen- 
tators. Plato  was  a.  great  speculative  genius,  who  came  to  form 
opinions  of  his  own  distinct  from  those  of  Sokrates,  and  employed 
the  name  of  the  latter  as  spokesman  for  these  opinions  in  various 
dialogues.  How  much,  in  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  can  be  safely 
accepted  either  as  a  picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  record  of  his 
opinions — how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated  as 
Platonism — or  in  what  proportions  the  two  are  intermingled — ^is  a 
point  not  to  be  decided  with  certainty  or  rigour.  The  *  Apology 
of  Sokrates,'  the  *  Kriton,'  and  the  '  Phaedon '  (in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
moral  picture,  and  apart  from  the  doctrines  advocated  in  it) 
appear  to  belong  to  the  first  category;  while  the  political  and 
social  views  of  the  *  Republic,'  the  cosmic  theories  in  the  '  llmaBus,' 
and  the  hypothesis  of  Ideas,  as  substantive  existences  apart  from 
the  phaenomenal  world,  in  the  various  dialogues  wherever  it  is 
stated— certainly  belong  to  the  second.  Of  the  ethical  dialogues, 
much  may  be  probably  taken  to  represent  Sokrates  more  or  less 
platonized. 

But  though  the  opinions  put  by  Plato   into   the  mouth    of 
^  .  _,        Sokrates  are  liable  to   thus   much  of  uncertainty,  we 

Their  plo-  ./..  i  i.  •! 

tare»  of  hnd,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the  pictures  given  by 
intbemain  Plato  and  Xcnophou  of  their  common  master  are  in 
the  main  accordant ;  differing  only  as  drawn  from  the 
same  original  by  two  authors  radically  different  in  spirit  and 
character.  Xenophon,  the  man  of  action,  brings  out  at  length 
those  conversations  of  Sokrates  which  had  a  bearing  on  practical 
conduct  and  were  calculated  to  correct  vice  or  infirmity  in  par- 
ticular individuals ;  such  being  the  matter  which  served  his  purpose 
as  an  apologist,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suited  his  intellectual 
taste.  But  he  intimates  nevertheless  very  plainly,  that  the  con- 
versation of  Sokrates  was  often,  indeed  usually,  of  a  more  negative, 
analytical,  and   generalising   tendency ;  ^    not  destined   for    the 


*  Xenophon,  Memor.  i.  1. 6.    Atnhs  8i 
wtpl  r&y  ay0pwir€ic»y  &c2  5icX^cto,  axo- 


KoXhv,  rl  alffxp^y  rl  Sdcfluor,  rl  iZucotr 
rl  iu^ipla,  rl  8c(Aia*  rl  trttfpoirivrit  rl 
/uwla'  rl  T^Xis,  rl  voAiTiicdr  rl  iipxh 
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reproof  of  positive  or  special  defect,  but  to  awaken  the  inquisitive 
faculties  and  lead  to   the   rational   comprehension  of  vice  and 
virtue  as  referable  to  determinate  general  principles.     Now  this 
latter  side  of  the  master's  physiognomy,  which  Xenophon  records 
distinctly,    though    without   emphasis   or   development,   acquires 
almost  exclusive  prominence  in  the  Platonic  picture.     Plato  leaves  : 
out    the   practical,   and  consecrates  himself  to   the   theoretical,  i 
Sokrates ;  whom  he  divests  in  part  of  his  identity,  in  order  to  ■ 
enrol  him  as  chief  speaker  in  certain  larger  theoretical  views  of  - 
his  own.     The  two  pictures  therefore  do  not  contradict  each  otiier, ; 
but   mutually  supply  each  other's  defects,  and  admit  of  being - 
blended  into  one  consbtent  whole.    And  respecting  the  method  of ' 
Sokrates— a  point  more  characteristic  than  either  his  precepts  or 
his  theory — as  well  as  respecting  the  effect  of  that  method  on  the* 
minds  of  hearers — both  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  witnesses  sub-> 
stantially  in  unison :  though,  here  again,  the  latter  has  made  the 
method  his  own,  worked  it  out  on  a  scale  of  enlargement  and 
perfection,  and  given  to  it  a  permanence  which  it  could  never  have 
derived   from   its  original  author,  who  only  talked  and  never 
wrote.     It  is  fortunate  that  our  two  main  witnesses  about  him, 
both  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  agree  to  so  great  an 
extent. 

Both  describe  in  the  same  manner  his  private  life  and  habits ; 
his  contented  poverty,  justice,  temperance  in  the  largest  Hawta  of 
sense  of  the  word,  and  self-sufficing  independence  of  ^**"'*^ 
character.  On  most  of  these  points  too,  Aristophanes  and  the 
other  comic  writers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  counts  for  anything, 
appear  as  confirmatory  witnesses ;  for  they  abound  in  jests  on  the 
coarse  fare,  shabby  and  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  pale  face,  poor 
and  joyless  life,  of  Sokrates.^  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we 
are  almost  wholly  ignorant  He  served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potidaea, 
at  Delium,  and  at  Amphipolis ;  with  credit  apparently  in  all, 
though  exaggerated  encomiums  on  the  part  of  his  friends  provoked 
an  equally  exaggerated  scepticism  on  the  part  of  Athenseus  and 
others.  He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office  until  the 
year  (b.c.  406)  of  the  battle  of  Arginus«,  in  which  year  he  was 


Compare  L  2,  50 ;  iii.  8,  3,  4 ;  iii.  9 ; 
iv.  4,  5;  It.  6,  1.  trmvw&v  ffhr  ro7s  av- 
powrif    rl    iKatrroy    fft?    rwr     iJr- 

1  ArUtoph.  NubM,  105,  121,  362, 414; 
Area,  1282;  Eupolis,  Fragment.  Inoert. 


iz.,  X.,  zi.,  1^.  Meineke,  p.  552;  Ameip- 
Bias,  FragmeDta,  Konnus,  p.  703, 
Meineke — Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  28. 

The  later  comic  writers  ridiculed  the 
Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
on  g^unds  yery  similar:  see  Diogenes 
Laert.  Tii.  1,  24. 
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member  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Prytanes 
on  that  memorable  day  when  the  proposition  of  Eallixenus  against 
the  six  generals  was  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  His 
determined  refusal,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard,  to  put  an 
unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote,  has  been  already  recounted. 
That  during  his  long  life  he  strictly  obeyed  the  laws,^  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  his  numerous  enemies  ever  arraigned  him 
before  a  court  of  justice :  that  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  an 
upright  man  and  a  brave  as  well  as  pious  citizen,  may  also  be 
confidently  asserted.  His  friends  lay  especial  stress  upon  his 
piety,  that  is  upon  his  exact  discharge  of  all  the  religious  duties 
considered  as  incumbent  upon  an  Athenian.* 

Though  these  points  are  requisite  to  be  established,  in  order 
that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  character  of  Sokrates 
peculiarities  — it  is  uot  from  them  that  he  has  derived  his  eminent 
place  in  history.  Three  peculiarities  distinguish  the 
man.  1.  His  long  life  passed  in  contented  poverty,  and  in  public, 
apostolic,  dialectics.  2.  .His  strong  reli^ous  persuasion — or  belief 
of  acting  under  a  mission  and  signs  from  the  gods  ;  espedally  his 
Dsemon  or  Genius — the  special  religious  warning  of  which  he 
believed  himself  to  be  frequently  the  subject.  3.  His  great 
intellectual  originality,  both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  inquiry  and  ratiocina- 
tion in  others.  Though  these  three  characteristics  were  so  blended 
in  Sokrates  that  it  is  not  easy  to  consider  them  separately — ^yet  in 
each  respect,  he  stood  distinguished  from  all  Greek  philosophers 
before  or  after  him. 

At  what  time  Sokrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statuary, 
„.       ,   ,    we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle 

His  constant  >     .     ■»»/» 

publicity  of    and  later  part  of  his  hfe,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively 

life  and  in-  ,  .  *.  i       #•  i  '  i     i<  ti       i 

discriminate    to  the  sclt-imposed  task  of  teaching: ;  excludingf  all  other 

conversation.    ,       .  -  ,.  ,      .  ,  "^         -  ,  »      -n 

business,  pubbc  or  private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all 
means  of  fortune.  We  can  hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a 
teacher,  though  he  himself  disclaimed  the  appellation :  ^  his  practice 
was  to   talk   or  converse — to  prattle  or  prose,^  if  we  translate 


^  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  1.  NDv  iyio 
wp&roy  4w\  SiJcourr^pioy  iLyafi4fiiiKaf  fni 
yryovits  irXcfw  ifiSofi'tiKoma. 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  2-20;  i.  3, 
1-3. 

3  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  21.  p.  33  A. 

iyty6tAriy:  compare  c.  4.  p.  19  E. 


Xenoph.  Memor.  iU.  11,  16.  Sokratds 
•uTK^iwrvy  r^y  iavrov  iarparfyM<rhri\y 
—Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  31  B. 

*  *KZo\t<Tx*ty — Bee  Ruhnken's  Anim- 
adveraiones  in  Xenoph.  Memor.  p.  293. 
of  Schneider^s  edition  of  that  treatise. 
Compare  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  23.  p. 
225  £. 
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the  derisory  word  by  which  the  enemies  of  philosophy  described 
dialectic  conversation.  Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented  the 
public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  and  the  schools 
where  youths  were  receiving  instruction.  He  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  market-place  at  the  hour  when  it  was  most  crowded,  among 
the  booths  and  tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale :  his 
whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public  manner.^  He  talked 
with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address 
him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose  to  stand  by.  Not  only 
he  never  either  asked  or  received  any  reward,  but  he  made  no 
distinction  of  persons,  never  withheld  his  conversation  from  any 
one,  and  talked  upon  the  same  general  topics  to  all.  He  con- 
versed with  politicians,  Sophists,  miUtary  men,  artisans,  ambitious 
or  studious  youths,  &c.  He  visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the 
city,  male  or  female :  his  friendship  with  Aspasia  is  well  known, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters'  of  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia recounts  his  visit  to,  and  dialogue  with,  Theodote — a 
beautiful  Hetaera  or  Female  Companion.  Nothing  could  be  more  ' 
public,  perpetual,  and  indiscriminate  as  to  persons,  than  his  con- 
versation. But  as  it  was  engaging,  curious,  and  instructive  to 
hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to  attend  him  in  public 
as  companions  and  listeners.  These  men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were 
commonly  known  as  his  disciples  or  scholars ;  though  neither  he 
nor  his  personal  friends  ever  employed  the  terms  teacher  and 
disciple  to  describe  the  relation  between  them.'  Many  of  them 
came,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  from  other  Grecian  cities ;  Megara,  Thebes,  Elis,  Kyrene,  &c. 


*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  10;  Plato,  Apol. 
Sok.  1.  p.  17  D;  18.  p.  31  A.  oTo¥  8^ 
fioi  Soicf I,  6  0ths  ifi^  T^  wSKti  wpoarfSMi' 
K^vax  roiovr6v  riva,  hs  iffias  hftifwv  kcUL 

Traiofiou,  r^y  }ifi4pay  0Xi)y  tt ay- 
rax  ov    '^poffKaBii^y, 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  11. 

'  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia  speaks 
always  of  the  companions  of  Sokratds, 
not  of  his  disciples — ol  avv6irrts  ain^ — 
ol  avyova-latrrtu  (i.  6,  1) — oi  ffvvhiarpi- 
fiovrts — ol  tnrfytyv6ii9¥Oi — oi  iraipoi — ol 
6fju\ovmts  &VT^ — ol  avy^BtiS  (iv.  8,  2) — 
ol  fitft  ahrov  (iv.  2,  1)— o/  iviSifirfrcu  (i. 
2,  60).  Aristippus  also,  in  speaking  to 
Plato,  talked  of  Sokratde  as  6  ira2pos 
ilfi&r — ^Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  24.  His  ene- 
mies spoke  of  his  disciples,  in  an  invi- 
dious sense — ^Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  21,  p. 


33  A. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  com- 
panions can  have  made  freqiient  visits, 
either  from  Megara  and  Thebes,  to  So- 
kratds  at  Athens,  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war,  before  the  capture  of  Athens 
in  404  B.C.  And  in  pomt  of  fact,  the 
passage  of  the  Platonic  ThesBtetus , re- 
presents Eukleidds  of  Megara  as  allud- 
mg  to  his  conversations  with  Sokratte 
only  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
the  latter  (Plato,  Thesetetus,  c.  2.  p. 
142  E.).  The  story  given  by  Aulus 
Qellius — that  Eukleidds  came  to  visit 
Sokratde  by  night  in  woman's  clothes, 
from  Megara  to  Athens — seems  to  me 
an  absurdity,  though  Deycks  (De  Mega- 
ricorum  DoctrinA,  p.  5}  is  inclined  to 
believe  it. 
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Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other  Gredan  city, 
Heason  wh  ^^PP^ars  cvcr  to  have  manifested  himself  in  this  perpetual 
spkratte  was  and  indiscriminate  manner  as  a  public  talker  for  instruc- 

sbown  up  by      ,  ,  *  , 

Aristophanto  tiou.     All  teachcrs  either  took  money  for  their  lessons, 

on  tfiA  BtSff6 

or  at  least  gave  them  apart  from  the  multitude  in  a 
private  house  or  garden,  to  special  pupils,  with  admissions  and 
rejections  at  their  own  pleasure.  By  the  peculiar  mode  of  life 
which  Sokrates  pursued,  not  only  his  conversation  reached  the 
minds  of  a  much  wider  circle,  but  he  became  more  abundantly 
known  as  a  person.  While  acquiring  a  few  attached  friends  and 
admirers,  and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest  in  others,  he 
at  the  same  time  provoked  a  large  number  of  personal  enemies. 
This  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general  repre- 
sentative of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching ;  the  more  so,  as 
his  marked  and  repulsive  physiognomy  admitted*  so  well  of  being 
.imitated  in  the  mask  which  the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the 
theatre  would  more  readily  recognise  the  peculiar  figure  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  every  day  in  the  market-place,  than  if 
Prodikus  or  Protagoras,  whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by 
sight,  had  been  brought  on  the  stage.  It  was  of  little  importance 
either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes,  whether  Sokrates  was  repre- 
sented as  teaching  what  he  did  really  teach,  or  something  utterly 
different 

This  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  conversation  was  one  among 
HJjjw-  the  characteristics  of  Sokrates,  distinguishing  him  from 
anecud  all  tcachcrs  either  before  or  after  him.  Next  was,  his 
miwion.  pcrsuasiou  of  a  special  religious  mission,  restraints,  im- 
pulses, and  communications,  sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  Taking 
the  belief  in  such  supernatural  intervention  generally,  it  was  indeed 
noway  peculiar  to  Sokrates :  it  was  the  ordinary  faith  of  the  ancient 
world,  insomuch  that  the  attempts  to  resolve  phaenomena  into 
general  laws  were  looked  upon  with  a  certain  disapprobation,  as 
indirectly  setting  it  aside.  And  Xenophon^  accordingly  avails 
himself  of  such  general  fact,  in  replying  to  the  indictment  for 
religious  innovation  of  which  his  master  was  found  guilty,  to  affirm 
that  the  latter  pretended  to  nothing  beyond  what  was  included  in 
the  creed  of  every  pious  man.  But  this  is  not  an  exact  statement 
of  the  matter  in  debate ;  for  it  slurs  over  at  least,  if  it  does  not 
deny,  that  speciality  of  inspiration  from  the  gods,  which  those  who 

I  Xenoph.  Meia.  i.  1,  2,  3. 
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talked  with  Sokrates  (as  we  learn  even  from  Xenophon)  believed, 
and  which  Sokrates  himself  believed  also.*  Very  different  is  his 
own  representation,  as  put  forth  in  the  defence  before  the  Dikas- 
tery.  He  had  been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  his 
childhood,  a  divine  voice ;  interfering,  at  moments  when  he  was 
about  to  act,  in  the  way  of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  insti- 
gation. Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  come  upon  him 
very  frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even  on  small  occasions, 
intercepting  what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.*  Though  later 
writers  spe^k  of  this  as  the  daemon  or  genius  of  Sokrates,  he  him- 
self does  not  personify  it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  '*  divine  sign, 
a  prophetic  or  supernatural  voice."'     He  was  accustomed  not  only 


^  See  the  conversation  of  Sokrat^ 
(reported  by  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  4,  15) 
with  ArifltodemuB,  respecting  the  gods 
— "What  wilt  be  sufficient  to  persuade 
you  (asks  Sokratds)  that  the  gods  care 
about  you?"  "When  they  send  me 
special  monitors,  as  you  say  that  they  do 
to  you  (replies  Aristodemus),  to  tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do."  To 
which  Sokrat^  replied,  that  they  answer 
the  questions  of  the  Athenians,  by  re- 
plies of  the  oracle — and  that  they  send 
prodigies  (r^poTa)  by  way  of  information 
to  the  Qreeks  generally.  He  further 
advises  Aristodemus  to  pay  assiduous 
court  {Bfpairf{ffiy)  to  the  gods,  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  will  not  send  him 
monitory  information  about  doubtful 
events  (i.  4,  18). 

So  again  in  his  conversation  with  £n- 
thydemus,  the  latter  says  to  him — Sol 
8^,  &  Sfi^Kparcf,  iolKotny  Uri  ^iXikc^ 
Ttpov  ^  toTj  &A.Xoif  XP^^^A'* 
oiyt  ^7^8^  iiTfptrrt&fityoi  hrh  cod  iroo(ni- 
fiaivoviTiv,  Stc  xM  ^oi€t¥  Kol  &  /i^  (iv. 
3,  12). 

Compare  i.  1,  19 ;  and  iv.  8,  11 — 
where  the  fact  of  perpetual  communica- 
tion and  advice  from  the  gods  is  em- 
ployed as  an  evidence  to  prove  the  su- 
perior piety  of  Sokrates. 

«  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  19.  p.  31  D. 
To^ov  8i  cilri6v  iariv  (that  is,  the  rea- 
son why  Sokratds  had  never  entered  on 
public  life)  h  ifAtis  ifiov  iroWdKis 
i,KiiK6aT€  iroWaxov  \4yoyros, 
2ki  fAOi  $fi6y  Ti  Ktd  iatfA6yioy  ylyp€rai,  h 
8^  Kol  iv  Tp  ypo/^  iiriKWfiwi&y  M4\firos 
iypd^cero.  *EfAol  8i  rovr*  iffrlv  ix  irai- 
9bs  ip^dfAfvoVf  ^otrfi  tn  yiyvofityrif 
%  Sroy  ydyTtrat,  del  iirorp^ei  fie  ro6rov 
h  iy  fi4\XM  Tpdrrtty^  irporp^irei  8i  otr' 
irorc.  TovT*  iffrly  5  fioi  iyayriovrai  r^ 
iroAiTiic&  irpdrrtiy. 


Again,  c.  31.  p.  40  A,  he  tells  the  Di- 
kasts,  after  his  condemnation — *H  ydtp 
€lo90v7d  fioi  /Aovruc^  ^  rov  Baifioylov  iy 
fA^y  T^  'irp6(rBty  XP^^¥  fFayrl 
trdyv  irvKyii  &el  liy  Ka\  irdw  iirl 
fffiiKpols  iyayr  lovfjiiyri,  ef  ri 
fl4W0lfAl  /ATI  opBSts  Tpd^€iy, 
Nvvl  9h  ^viJi$4$riK4  /xoi,  Sirtp  dpart  «c«2 
ainolf  ravrlf  i  yt  8^  oiriBtlri  ay  ris  Ktd 
yofjd(trai  iTcrxOTa  Kcuc&y  ttyeu,  'Eftol  8^ 
oiht  i^loyri  e«»0cr  oXicoBty  ^ytam^ri  r  h 
rov  Btov  ffijfittoy,  oCrt  iiyUa  iLy4- 
$cuyoy  iyravBot  M  rh  8i«ccurT^piov,  o9r' 
iy  T^  \6y^  iJi4Woyr\  ri  ipuy  Kalrot 
iy  iWois  \6yois  iroXKaxov  8^ 
fif    lfir€flrx«   \4yoyra  fitra^i. 

He  goes  on  to  infer  that  his  line  of 
defence  has  been  right,  and  that  his 
condemnation  is  no  misfortime  to  him, 
but  a  benefit — seeing  that  the  sign  has 
not  manifested  itself. 

I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Schleier- 
macher  (in  his  Preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  Apology  of  Sokratds,  part  i.  vol. 
ii.  p.  185,  of  his  general  translation  of 
Plato's  works),  that  this  defence  may 
be  reasonably  taken  as  a  reproduction 
by  Plato  of  what  Sokratds  actually  said 
to  the  Dikasts  on  his  trial.  In  addition 
to  the  reasons  given  by  Schleiermacher, 
there  is  one  which  may  be  noticed.  So- 
krates predicts  to  the  Dikasts,  that  if 
they  put  him  to  death,  a  great  number 
of  young  men  wiU  forthwith  put  them- 
selves forward  to  take  up  the  vocation 
of  cross-questioning,  who  wiU  give  them 
more  trouble  than  he  has  ever  done 
(Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  30.  p.  39  D).  Now 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
prediction  was  realized.  If  therefore 
Plato  puts  an  erroneous  prophecy  into 
the  mouth  of  Sokratds,  this  is  probably 
because  Sokratte  really  made  one. 

*  The  words  of  Sokratds  plainly  indi- 
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to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to 
others,  so  that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  enemies.  It  had  always  forbidden  him  to  enter  on  public 
life :  it  forbade  him,  when  the  indictment  was  hanging  over  him, 
to  take  any  thought  for  a  prepared  defence :  ^  and  so  completely 
did  he  march  with  a  consciousness  of  this  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
,that  when  he  felt  no  check,  he  assumed  that  the  turning  which  he 
twas  about  to  take  was  the  right  one.  Though  his  persuasion  on 
the  subject  was  unquestionably  sincere,  and  his  obedience  constant 
— ^yet  he  never  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything  grand  or  awful, 
or  entitling  him  to  peculiar  deference ;  but  spoke  of  it  often  in 
his  usual  strain  of  familiar  playfulness.  To  his  friends  generally, 
it  seems  to  have  constituted  one  of  his  titles  to  reverence,  though 
neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  scruples  to  talk  of  it  in  that  jesting 
way  which  doubtless  they  caught  from  himself.*  But  to  hk  ene- 
mies and  to  the  Athenian  public,  it  appeared  in  the  light  of  an 
offensive  heresy;  an  impious  innovation  on  the  orthodox  creed, 
and  a  desertion  of  the  recognized  gods  of  Athens. 

Such  was  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Sokrates  as  described  by 
Hii'DsmoQ  himself  and  as  conceived  in  the  genuine  Platonic  dia- 
Si2??Siu  logues ;  a  voice  always  prohibitory,  and  bearing  exclu- 
ntions.  sively  upon  his  own  personal  conduct*  That  which 
Plutarch  and  other  admirers  of  Sokrates  conceived  as  a  Daemon 
or  intermediate  Being  between  gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  devil — by  Le  Qerc  as  one 
of  the  fallen  angels — by  some  other  modem  commentators,  as 
mere  ironical  phraseology  on  the  part  of  Sokrates  himself.^    With- 


oate  this  meaning:  Bee  also  a  good  note 
of  Schleiermacher  —  appended  to  his 
tranfllation  of  the  Platonic  Apology — 
PlatonB  Werke,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  8,  5. 

'  Xenoph.  Sympos.  Tiii.  5;  Plato, 
Euthydem.  o.  5.  p.  272  £. 

*  See  Plato  (llieeetet.  o.  7.  p.  151  A  ; 
PhffidruB,  0.  20.  p.  242  C;  Republic,  vi. 
10.  p.  496  C) — in  addition  to  the  above 
oitationB  from  the  Apology. 

The  paasage  in  the  Euuiyphron  (c.  2. 
Ik  3  B)  is  somewhat  leas  specific.  The 
Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  Theagte  re- 
tains the  strictly  prohibitory  attribute 
of  the  yoice,  as  never  in  any  case  im- 
pelling ;  but  extends  the  range  of  the 
warning,  as  if  it  was  heard  in  cases  not 
timply  personal  to  Sokratds  himself, 
but  referring  to  the  conduet  of  his 
fiiends  also  (Theag^  c.  11,  12,  p.  128, 


129). 

Xenophon  also  neglects  the  specific 
attributes,  and  conceives  the  voice  ge- 
nerally as  a  divine  communication  with 
instruction  and  advice  to  Sokratds,  so 
that  he  often  prophesied  to  his  friends 
and  was  always  right  (Memor.  i.  1,  2-4; 
iv.  8,  1). 

*  See  Dr.  Forster's  note  on  the  £u- 
thyphron  of  Plato,  c.  2.  p.  3. 

The  treatise  of  Plutiu^ch  (De  Qenio 
Socratis)  is  full  of  speculation  on  the 
subject,  but  contains  nothing  about  it 
which  can  be  relied  upon  as  matter  of 
fact.  There  are  various  stories  about 
prophecies  made  by  Sokratte,  and  veri- 
fied by  the  event,  c.  11.  p.  582. 

See  also  this  matter  discussed,  with 
abimdant  references,  in  Zeller,  Philo- 
sophie  der  Qrieohen,  v.  ii.  p.  25-28. 
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out  presuming  to  determine  the  question  rsdsed  in  the  former 
hypotheses,  I  believe  that  the  last  is  untrue,  and  that  the  conviction 
of  Sokrates  on  the  point  was  quite  sincere.  A  circumstance  little 
attended  to,  but  deserving  peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by  himself — 
is,  that  the  restraining  voice  began  when  he  was  a  child,  and  con- 
tinued even  down  to  the  end  of  his  life :  it  had  thus  become  an 
established  persuasion,  long,  before  his  philosophical  habits  began.  / 
But  though  this  peculiar  form  of  inspiration  belonged  exclusively 
to  him,  there  were  also  other  ways  in  which  he  believed  himself  to 
have  received  the  special  mandates  of  the  gods,  not  simply  checking 
him  when  he  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  turn,  but  spurring  him 
on,  directing,  and  peremptorily  exacting  from  him,  a  positive 
course  of  proceeding.  Such  distinct  mission  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  dreams,  by  oracular  intimations,  and  by  every  other 
means  which  the  gods  employed  for  signifying  their  special  will.* 

Of  these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he  specifies  particularly 
one,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi,  by  his  intimate  oracie  from 
friend,  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  Chaerephon.  The  ques-  S^Jfng  tut 
tion  put  was,  whether  any  other  man  was  wiser  than  JUfJ^TuiIu' 
Sokrates;  to  which  the  Pythian  priestess  replied,  that  **^ 
no  other  man  was  wiser.*  Sokrates  affirms  that  he  was  greatly 
perplexed  on  hearing  this  declaration  from  so  infallible  an  autho- 
rity,— being  conscious  to  himself  that  he  possessed  no  wisdom  on 
any  subject,  great  or  small.  At  length,  after  much  meditation 
and  a  distressing  mental  struggle,  he  resolved  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  infallible  priestess,  by  taking  measure  of  the  wisdom  of 
others  as  compared  with  his  own.  Selecting  a  leading  politician, 
accounted  wise  both  by  others  and  by  himself,  he  proceeded  to 
converse  with  him  and  put  scrutinising  questions ;  the  answers  to 
which  satisfied  him,  that  this  man's  supposed  wisdom  was  really 
no  wisdom  at  all.  Having  made  such  a  discovery,  Sokrates  next 
tried  to  demonstrate  to  the  politician  himself  how  much  he  wanted 
of  being  wise ;  but  this  was  impossible :  the  latter  still  remained 
as  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  wisdom  as  before.  "  The  result 
which  I  acquired  (says  Sokrates)  was,  that  I  was  a  wiser  man  than 
he,  for  neither  he  nor  I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good 
and  honourable ;  but  the  difierence  between  us  was,  that  he  fancied 


»  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  22.  p.  33  C.  *Efiol 
8c  rovTO,  ifs  iy^  ^fi<*  irpo<rr4raKrai  bwh 
rov  $90V  Tpdrrtiv  Kcd  i ic  fiayr€i&¥ 
Kol  i ^  ivvirylwy,  «ca2  irayrl  r p6'iti^ 
f^4p  rls  trorw  Ka\  &XX17  Otla 
fAo7pa  6kv9p^w«p  icai  6r lovv  wpotr- 


4ra^€   Tpdrr 9 ly, 

2  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  21  A.  So- 
kratds  offers  to  produce  the  testimony 
of  the  brother  of  Chaerephon  f  the  lattcnr 
himself  being  dead)  to  attest  the  reality 
of  this  question  and  answer. 
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he  knew  them,  while  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance : 
I  was  thus  wiser  than  he,  inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that 
capital  error."  So  far  therefore  the  oracle  was  proved  to  be  right. 
Sokrates  repeated  the  same  experiment  successively  upon  a  great 
number  of  different  persons,  especially  those  in  reputation  for  dis- 
tinguished abilities ;  first,  upon  political  men  and  rhetors,  next 
upon  poets  of  every  variety,  and  upon  artists  as  well  as  artisans. 
The  result  of  his  trial  was  substantially  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
poets  indeed  composed  splendid  verses,  but  when  questioned  even 
about  the  words,  the  topics,  and  the  purpose,  of  their  own  compo- 
ffltions,  they  could  give  no  consistent  or  satisfactory  explanations : 
so  that  it  became  evident  that  they  spoke  or  wrote,  like  prophets, 
as  unconscious  subjects  under  the  promptings  of  inspiration. 
Moreover  their  success  as  poets  filled  them  with  a  lofty  opinion  of 
their  own  wisdom  on  other  points  also.  The  case  was  similar  with 
artists  and  artisans;  who,  while  highly  instructed,  and  giving 
satisfactory  answers,  each  in  his  own  particular  employment,  were 
for  that  reason  only  the  more  convinced  that  they  also  knew  well 
other  great  and  noble  subjects.  This  great  general  mistake  more 
than  countervailed  their  special  capacities,  and  left  them,  on  the 
whole,  less  wise  than  Sokrates.^ 

"  In  this  research  and  scrutiny  (said  Sokrates  on  his  defence)  I 
Hiaminioa  havc  bceu  long  engaged,  and  am  still  engaged.  I  inter- 
ium  ooQoeit  rofifate  every  man  of  reputation :  I  prove  him  to  be 
othen.  defective  in  wisdom ;  but  I  cannot  prove  it  so  as  to 
make  him  sensible  of  the  defect.  FufiUing  the  mission  imposed 
upon  me,  I  have  thus  established  the  veracity  of  the  god,  who 
meant  to  pronounce  that  human  wisdom  was  of  little  reach  or 
worth,  and  that  he  who,  like  Sokrates,  felt  most  convinced  of  his 
own  worthlessness  as  to  wisdom,  was  really  the  wisest  of  men.^ 
i  My  service  to  the  god  has  not  only  constrained  me  to  live  in  con- 
stant poverty'  and  neglect  of  political  estimation,  but  has  brought 
upon  me  a  host  of  bitter  enemies  in  those  whom  I  have  examined 
and  exposed ;  while  the  bystanders  talk  of  me  as  a  wise  man, 
because  they  give  me  credit  for  wisdom  respecting  all  the  points 
on  which  my  exposure  of  others  turns." — "  Whatever  be   the 


'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  7,  8.  p.  22. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23.  I  give 
here  the  sense  rather  than  the  exact 
words — OZtos  Ifi&y  iro^^vr6s  itrriv, 
ttrris  &tnrtp  XtoKpdmiis  lyywiccy  iri  oi^Sc- 
yhs  A^i6s  iffri  r^  &Xt}0c/(7  irpbs  vo^Iom, 

TaSr*  iyi»  fi^y  In  «cai  rvy  trtpiXity  (ifrSi 


«co}  iptvvSa  Korh  rhy  Bthy,  iced  r&y  ixrr&y 
ico}  r&y  ^4yvy  &y  riya  olwfieu  tro^y  tlyaty 
icai  hruBdy  fioi  fi^  8oir^,  r^  0c^  ^017- 
O&y  MtiKyvfjLtu  tri  oHk  i<m  <ro^t. 
»  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23  A-C. 

ir  ireyif  fivp£f  ctfit,  6i^  r^r  rov  tfcov 

Karpeiay. 
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danger  and  obloquy  which  I  may  incur,  it  would  be  monstrous 
indeed,  if  having  maintained  my  place  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite 
under  your  generals  at  Delium  and  Potidsea,  I  were  now,  from 
fear  of  death  or  anything  else,  to  disobey  the  oracle  and  desert 
the  post  which  the  god  has  assigned  to  me — the  duty  of  living  for 
philosophy  and  cross-questioning  both  myself  and  others.*  And 
should  you  even  now  offer  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  of  my 
renouncing  this  duty, — I  should  tell  you,  with  all  respect  and 
affection,  that  I  will  obey  the  god  rather  than  you,  and  that  I  will 
persist  until  my  dying  day,  in  cross-questioning  you,  exposing 
your  want  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  reproaching  you  until  the 
defect  1)e  remedied.^  My  mission  as  your  monitor  is  a  mark  of 
the  special  favour  of  the  god  to  you ;  and  if  you  condemn  me,  it 
will  be  your  loss ;  for  you  will  find  none  other  such.'  Perhaps 
you  will  ask  me,  Why  cannot  you  go  away,  Sokrates,  and  live 
among  us  in  peace  and  silence  ?  This  is  the  hardest  of  all  ques- 
tions for  me  to  answer  to  your  satisfaction.  If  I  tell  you  that 
silence  on  my  part  would  be  disobedience  to  the  god,  you  will 
think  me  in  jest  and  not  believe  me.  You  will  believe  me  still 
less,  if  I  tell  you  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  happen  to 
man  is,  to  carry  on  discussions  every  day  about  virtue  and  those 
other  matters  which  you  hear  me  canvassing  when  I  cross-examine 
myself  as  well  as  others — and  that  life  without  such  examination 
is  no  life  at  all.  Nevertheless  so  stands  the  fact,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem  to  you."  * 

I  have  given  rather  ample  extracts  from  the  Platonic  Apology, 
because   no   one   can  conceive   fairly  the  character  of  conflacnoe 
Sokrates  who  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  im*  glo^ioti've 
pressive  discourse.     We  see  in  it  plain  evidence  of  a  JISiwISki 
marked  supernatural  mission  which  he  believed  himself  Im^^^^^ 
to  be  executing,  and  which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  SJj^u^ 
or  employ  himself  in  other  ways.     The  oracular  answer  JJ*^*5^ 
brought  by  Chaerephon  from  Delphi,  was  a  fact  of  far  ™^- 


1  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29.  Tow  8i 
Btov  rdrroyroSf  &s  iyi»  t^Briv  koI  bwiXa- 
$oy,  ^i\o<ro^vvrd  /ac  9tTy  (^v,  Koi  ^(cr(i- 
Cotna  ifiamhy  koI  robs  &\\ovSj  iyrauOa 
9h  ^firiBtU  fj  Bdyaroy  ff  &XXo  driovy 
Tpayfia  Klwoifxi  r^y  rd^iy, 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C. 

»  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  D. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A.  *Edy 
TC  yikp  A^TCtf,  Sri  rm  $€^  awtidtly  rovr* 
itrrl,  Kol  i^  rovr  hzivaroy  ^(rvx^oy  &ytiy, 
ob  frt(a'tff94  fioi  &s  tipmytvofAiyfif  iay  r* 


aZ  \4y»  tri  «cal  rvyx^y^i  i^urroy  iya- 
Bhy  hy  kvBp^tf  tovto,  l«c(ioTT)(  ritk4pas 
ircpl  df>cT^f  rohs  \6yovs  iroiei<r6a<  icol 
rvy  &\\Myf  irtpi  &y  ifitis  ifiov  &«co<^ctc, 
iiaXtyofityov  koI  ifiavrhy  ical  AWovs  ^|c- 
rdfoyros — 6  8i  iuft^trcurrhs  $los  o&  ^i»- 
rhs  kyOp^^  (these  last  striking  words 
are  selected  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  as  the 
motto  for  his  Synopsis  Philosophie  Mo- 
rails) — ravra  8c  In  ^irrov  wtlfftff04  fioi 
\4yoyri. 
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more  importance  in  his  history  than  the  so-called  Daemon,  about 
which  so  much  more  has  been  sdd.  That  answer,  together  with 
the  dreams  and  other  divine  mandates  concurrent  to  the  same 
end,  came  upon  him  in  the  middle  of  his  life,  when  the  intellectual 
man  was  formed  and  when  he  had  already  acquired  a  reputation 
for  wisdom  among  those  who  knew  him.  It  supplied  a  stimulus 
which  brought  into  the  most  pronounced  action  a  pre-existing 
train  of  generalising  dialectics  and  Zenonian  negation — an  intel- 
lectual vein  with  which  the  religious  impulse  rarely  comes  into 
confluence.  Without  such  a  motive,  to  which  his  mind  was  pecu- 
liarly susceptible,  his  conversation  would  probably  have  taken  the 
same  general  turn,  but  would  assuredly  have  been  restricted  within 
mucH  narrower  and  more  cautious  limita  For  nothing  could  well 
be  more  unpopular  and  obnoxious  than  the  task  which  he  under- 
took of  cross-examining,  and  convicting  of  ignorance,  every  distin- 
guished man  whom  he  could  approach.  So  violent  indeed  was  the 
enmity  which  he  occasionally  provoked,  that  there  were  instances 
(we  are  told)  in  which  he  was  struck  or  maltreated,^  and  very 
frequently  laughed  to  scorn.  Though  he  acquired  much  admira- 
tion from  auditors,  especially  youthful  auditors, — and  from  a  few 
devoted  adherents — yet  the  philosophical  motive  alone  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  prompt  him  to  that  systematic,  and  even  obtrusive, 
cross-examination  which  he  adopted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 

This  then  is  the  second  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Sokrates, 
goi^ttea  — i°  addition  to  his  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  indis- 
jSJSSry,  criminate  conversation.  He  was  not  simply  a  philo- 
J^^  sopher,  but  a  religious  missionary  doing  the  work  of 
phikMophj.  philosophy — "an  elenchtic  or  cross-examining  god  (to 
use  an  expression  which  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth  respecting  an 
Eleatic  philosopher)  going  about  to  examine  and  convict  the  infirm 
in  reason."*  Nothing  of  this  character  belonged  either  to  Par- 
menides  and  Anaxagoras  before  him,  or  to  Plato  and  Aristotle 
after  him.  Both  Pythagoras  and  Empedokles  did  indeed  lay 
dium  Co  supernatural  communications,  mingled  with  their  philoso- 
phical teading.  But  though  there  be  thus  far  a  general  analogy 
between  them  and  Sokrates,  the  modes  of  manifestation  were  so 
utterly  c^fPerent,  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  third  and  most  important  characteristic  of  Sokrates — that 


^  Diogen.  Lagrt.  ii  21. 

s  Plato,  Sophists,  o.  1.  p.  216— the 
expression  is  applied  to  the  Eleatic 
Stranger  who  sustains  the  chief  part  in 


that  dialogue — T«(x'  ^  ol^  '(c'^  ^oi  'fts 
oZrof  r&y  Kptirr6yMP  avviroiro,  pa^Kovf 
^/iof  6yras  iv  rols  \6yois  iwo^6fi€yos  «cal 
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through  which   the   first  and  second  became  operative — was  his 
int>ellectual    peculiarity.      His  influence  on   the   specu-  intcuectuai 

i..  '     -1       r    \  '  11  1"  A       A  peculiarities 

lative  mind  of  his  age  was  marked  and  important,  as  ofsokratds. 
to  subject,  as  to  method,  and  as  to  doctrine. 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  and  discussions  dis- 
tinctly to  the  subject  of  ethics.  With  the  philophers  He  opened 
who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been  new  gilbj^t 
Nature  or  the  Kosmos '  as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  dis^Sion.*^ 
blending  together  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  meta- 
physics, &c.  The  Ionic  as  well  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  Pytha- 
goras as  well  as  Empedokles,  all  set  before  themselves  this  vast 
and  undefined  problem ;  each  framing  some  system  suited  to  his 
own  vein  of  imagination,  religious,  poetical,  scientific,  or  sceptical. 
According  to  that  honourable  ambition  for  enlarged  knowledge, 
however,  which  marked  the  century  following  480  b.c.,  and  of 
which  the  professional  men  called  Sophists  were  at  once  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  instruments— arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  as 
much  as  was  then  known,  were  becoming  so  far  detached  sciences, 
as  to  be  taught  separately  to  youth.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  state  of  science  when  Sokrates  received  his  education. 
He  received  at  least  the  ordinary  amount  of  instruction  in  all :  *  he 
devoted  himself  as  a  young  man  to  the  society  and  lessons  of 
the  physical  philosopher  Archelaus^  (the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras), 
whom  he  accompanied  from  Athens  to  Samos ;  and  there  is  even 
reason  to  believe  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was 
much  devoted  to  what  was  then  understood  as  the  general  study  of 
Natura*     A  man  of  his  earnest  and  active  intellect  was  likely  first 


*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  11.  Ow8i  yhp 
ircpl  trjs  rufy  irdyruu  <pv(rf(oSt  ^ircp  ruv 
i\\tav  ol  ir\€7(rroiy  SicX^ycTo,  (tkoicwv 
tiru^   6    KoXovfitvos   virh   roiv    ao<f>i<rr&y 

KSfffios  lx**»  ^^• 

Plato,  Phatlon,  c.  45.  p.  96  B.  ra^n-rji 
r^s  <ro<piaSf  ^v  8^  koX.ovo'i  it  tpl  <pv- 
ffftts    IffTopiav. 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  7,  3-5. 

'  Ion,  Chius,  Fragm.  9.  ap.  Didot. 
Fragm.  Historic.  Grajcor.  Diogen. 
Laert.  ii.  16-19. 

Ritter  (Gesch.  der  Philoa.  vol.  ii.  eh. 
2.  p.  19)  calls  in  question  the  assertion 
that  Sokrat^  received  insti-uction  from 
Archelaus;  in  my  judgement,   without 


of  Xenophon,  where  Sokrates  is  made 
to  s^ieak  of  himself  as  ri^ias  Z\  Spas  ai/- 
rovpyov5  riuas  rrjs  (piXotrotplas  Svras  (1, 
5).  But  it  appears  to  me  that  that  ex- 
pression implies  nothing  more  than  a 
sneering  antithesis' (so  frequent  both  in 
Plato  and  Xenophon)  to  the  costly  les- 
sons given  by  Protagoras,  Gorgias  and 
Prodikus.  It  cannot  be  understood  to 
deny  instruction  given  to  Sokrates  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  life. 

*  1  think  that  the  expression  in  Plato's 
Pha?do,  c.  102.  p.  96  A.  applies  to  So- 
krates himself,  and  not  to  Plato— t<{  yt 
4fjLa  icdOi) — means  the  mental  tendencies 
of  Sokrates  when  a  young  man. 


the  least  reason,  since  Ion  of  Chios  is  a  |      Respecting  the  physical  studies  pro- 
good  contemporary  witnens.     He  even  ,  bably  sought  and  cultivated  by  Sokrat^ 


denies  that  Sokrat^  received   any  in 
str action  in  philosophy  at  all,  on  the 
authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Sympoaion 

VOL.  VI. 


in  tlie  earlier  years  of  his  life,  see  the 
instructive  Dissertation  of  Tychsen — 
Ueber  den  Prozess  des  Sokrates— in  the 
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to  manifest  his  curiosity  as  a  learner — **  to  run  after  and  track  the 
various  discourses  of  others,  like  a  Laconian  hound,"  if  I  may 
borrow  an  expression  applied  to  him  by  Plato* — ^before  he  struck 
out  any  novelties  of  his  own.  And  in  Plato's  dialogue  called 
*  Parmenides,'  Sokrates  appears  as  a  young  man  full  of  ardour  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Parmenidean  theory,  looking  up  with  reve- 
rence to  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  and  receiving  from  them  instruc- 
tions in  the  process  of  dialectical  investigation.  I  have  already  in 
the  preceding  chapter*  noted  the  tenor  of  that  dialogue  as  illus- 
trating the  way  in  which  Grecian  philosophy  presents  itself,  even 
at  the  fifst  dawn  of  dialectics,  as  at  once  negative  and  positive^ 
recognizitig  the  former  branch  of  method  no  less  than  the  latter  as 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  I  construe  it  as  an  indication 
respecting  the  early  mind  of  Sokrates,  imbibing  this  conviction 
from  the  ancient  Parmenides  and  the  mature  and  practised  Zeno 
— and  imposing  upon  himself  as  a  condition  of  assent  to  any  hypo- 
thesis or  doctrine,  the  obligation  of  setting  forth  conscientiously 
both  the  positive  conclusions,  and  the  negative  conclusions,  which 
could  be  deduced  from  it ;  however  laborious  such  a  process  might 
be,  and  however  little  appreciated  by  the  multitude.*  Little  as  we 
know  the  circumstances  which  went  to  form  the  remarkable  mind 
of  Sokrates,  we  may  infer  from  this  dialogue  that  he  owes  in  part 
his  powerful  negative  vein  of  dialectics  to  "  the  double-tongued 
and  all-objecting  Zeno."  * 

To  a  mind  <at  all  exigent  on  the  score  of  proof,  physical  science 
ciroum-  ^,  ^  as  handled  in  that  day  was  indeed  likely  to  appear  not 

Btunfifii  which  «  x  i 

turned  the  only  uusatisfactory,  but  hopeless;  and  Sokrates,  in  the 
Sokratte  to-  *  maturity  of  his  life,  deserted  it  altogether.  The  contra- 
q>ecttUUoDB.  dictory  hypotheses  which  he  heard,  with  the  impenetrable 


Bibliothek    der   Alien    Literatur    und 
Kunst — Erstes  Stiick,  p.  43. 

1  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  128  C.     koItoi 
&<nr€p  y€  of  Adtcaiyai  ffKiktuctSt  e9  /icra- 

Whether  Sokrates  can    be  properly 
■aid  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Anaxa- 

goras  and  Arohelaus,  ia  a  Question  of 
ttle  moment,  which  hardly  merited 
the  Bcepticiflm  of  Bayle  (Anaxagoras, 
note  R ;  Arohelaua,  note  A :  compare 
Schanbach,  Anaxagoree  Fragmenta,  p. 
23,  27).  That  he  would  seek  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  their  doctrinea, 
and  improve  himself  by  communicating 
personally  with  them,  is  a  matter  so 
probable,  that  the  slenderest  testimony 
suffices  to  moke  us  believe  it.    More- 


over, as  I  have  before  remarked,  we 
have  here  a  good  contemporary  witness, 
Ion  of  Chios,  to  the  fact  of  his  intimacy 
with  Archelaus.  In  no  other  sense  than 
this  could  a  man  like  Sokratds  be  said 
to  be  the  pupil  of  any  one. 

'  See  the  chapter  immediately  pre- 
ceding, p.  49. 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Plato*8 
Parmenides,  p.  135  C  to  136  £,  of  which 
a  portion  has  already  been  cited  in  my 
note  to  the  preceding  chapter,  referred 
to  in  the  note  above. 

^  Timon  the  Sillographer  ap.  Diogen. 
Laert.  ix.  25. 
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coniiision  which  overhung  the  subject,  brought  him  even  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  gods  intended  the  machinery  by  which  they 
brought  about  astronomical  and  physical  results  to  remain  un- 
known, and  that  it  was  impious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  pry  into 
their  secrets.^  His  master  Archelaus,  though  mainly  occupied 
with  physics,  also  speculated  more  or  less  concerning  moral  sub- 
jects— concerning  justice  and  injustice,  the  laws,  &c. ;  and  is  said 
to  have  maintained  the  tenet,  that  justice  and  injustice  were  deter- 
mined by  law  or  convention,  not  by  nature.  From  him,  perhaps, 
Sokrates  may  have  been  partly  led  to  turn  his  mind  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  to  a  man  disappointed  with  physics,  and  having  in  his 
bosom  a  dialectical  impulse  powerful,  unemployed,  and  restless — 
the  mere  realities  of  Athenian  life,  even  without  Archelaus,  would 
suggest  human  relations,  duties,  action  and  suffering,  as  the  most 
interesting  materials  for  contemplation  and  discourse.  Sokrates 
could  not  go  into  the  public  assembly,  the  Dikastery,  or  even  the 
theatre — without  hearing  discussions  about  what  was  just  or  unjust, 
honourable  or  base,  expedient  or  hurtful,  &c.,  nor  without  having 
his  mind  conducted  to  tiie  inquiry,  what  was  the  meaning  of  these 
large  words  which  opposing  disputants  often  invoked  with  equal 
reverential  confidence.  Along  with  the  dialectic  and  generalising 
power  of  Sokrates,  which  formed  his  bond  of  connexion  with  such 
muids  as  Plato — there  was  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  practicality, 
a  large  stock  of  positive  Athenian  experience,  with  which  Xeno- 
phon  chiefly  sympathised,  and  which  he  has  brought  out  in  his 
*  Memorabilia.'  Of  these  two  intellectual  tendencies,  combined 
with  a  strong  religious  sentiment,  the  character  of  Sokrates  is  com- 
posed ;  and  all  of  them  were  gratified  at  once,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  admonitory  interrogation  on  the  rules  and  purposes  of 
human  life ;  from  which  there  was  the  less  to  divert  him,  as  he 
had  neither  talents  nor  taste  for  public  speaking. 

That  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  * " — Sokrates  was 
the  first  to  proclaim.     He  recognised  the  security  and  Limits  ©r 
happiness  of  man  both  as  the  single  end  of  study,  and  as  stody  ••  uad 
,  the  limiting  principle  whereby  it  ought  to  be  circunr-  sokrate*. 
scribed.      In  the   present   stat€  to  which   science  has   attained, 

fjL^iara  ^poirfitras    iirl   rtf    rkt   r&p 
$€&¥  fiT^x^*'^'    i^riyt7a$at. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  16.  Airrhs  8i 
Ttpl  rSav  iivBpwittiotv  &cl  8icX^- 
7  c  r  0,  &c.  Compare  the  whole  of  this 
chapter. 


1  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  6.  'OX«f  l\ 
r&v  ohpaiftotiff  f  curcurra  6  Ms  firixay^fotf 
^povritrr^v  ylyvt<r$tu  ktrirptirtv*  otht 
7^  tVptrk  iiyOp^ois  ahrh.  MfAifty  flvai, 
oCt9  x^^(^^^^  0€o7s  hy  ^cTto  rhv  fry- 
rovyra,  h  ^«ce7voi  ffo^yiffot  o^ic  ifiovX^i- 
Oiiffatf.  KivSvvcvircu  8'  hy  1^  «co}  Topa- 
^por^ffoi    rby  -ravra  fitpt/ipwyra^    oHky 
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nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  look  back  at  the  rules  which  this 
eminent  man  laid  dowa  Astronomy — now  exhibiting  the  maxi- 
mum of  perfection,  with  the  largest  and  most  exact  power  of 
predicting  future  phsenomena,  which  human  science  has  ever 
attained — was  pronounced  by  him  to  be  among  the  divine 
mysteries  which  it  was  impossible  to  understand,  and  madness 
to  investigate — as  Anaxagoras  had  foolishly  pretended  to  do.  He 
admitted  indeed  that  there  was  advantage  in  knowing  enough 
of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  change  of  seasons,  and  as  guides  for  voyages,  journeys  by 
land,  or  night-watches.  But  thus  much  (he  said)  might  easily  be 
obtained  from  pilots  and  watchmen  ;  while  all  beyond  was  nothing 
but  waste  of  valuable  time,  exhausting  that  ipental  effort  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  profitable  acquisitions.  He  reduced 
geometry  to  its  literal  meaning  of  land-measuring,  necessary  so 
far  as  to  enable  any  one  to  proceed  correctly  in  the  purchase,  sale, 
or  division  of  land,  which  any  man  of  common  attention  might  do 
almost  without  a  teacher — but  silly  and  worthless,  if  carried 
beyond,  to  the  study  of  complicated  diagrams.*  Respecting 
arithmetic,  he  gave  the  same  qualified  permission  of  study ;  but  as 
to  general  physics,  or  the  study  of  Nature,  he  discarded  it 
altogether:  *'Do  these  inquirers  (he  asked)  think  that  they 
already  know  human  affairs  well  enough,  that  they  thus  begin 
to  meddle  with  divine  ?  Do  they  think  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
excite  or  calm  the  winds  and  the  rain  at  pleasure,  or  have  they 
no  other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity  ?  Surely  they  must 
see  that  such  matters  are  beyond  human  investigation.  Let  them 
only  recollect  how  much  the  greatest  men,  who  have  attempted  the 
investigation,  differ  in  their  pretended  results,  holding  opinions 
extreme  and  opposite  to  each  other,  like  those  of  madmen  I " 
Such  was  the  view  which  Sokrates  took  of  physical  science  and  its 
prospecta*  It  is  the  very  same  scepticism  in  substance,  and 
carried  farther  in  degree,  though  here  invested  with  a  religious 
colouring — for  which  Ritter  and  others  so  severely  denounce 
Gorgias.  But  looking  at  matters  as  they  stood  in  440-430  B.C.,  it 
ought  not  to  be  accounted  even  surprising,  much  less  blameablc. 
To  an  acute  man  of  that  day,  physical  science  as  then  studied 


*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  5. 

3  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  12-15.  Plato 
entertained  much  larger  views  on  the 
Bubject  of  physical  and  astronomical 
studies  than  either  Sokratds  or  Xeno- 
phon:   see  Plato,  Phsdrus,  c.  120.  p. 


270  A;  and  Republic,  vii.  c.  6-11.  p. 
522  seq. 

His  treatise  De  Legibus,  however, 
written  in  his  old  age,  falls  below  this 
tone. 
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may  well  be  conceived  to  have  promised  do  result ;  and  even  to 
have  seemed  worse  than  barren,  if  (like  Sokrates)  he  had  an  acute 
perception  how  much  of  human  happiness  was  forfeited  by  im- 
morality, and  by  corrigible  ignorance — how  much  might  be 
gained  by  devoting  the  same  amount  of  earnest  study  to  this 
latter  object.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  remarking,  that  the  objection 
of  Sokrates — "  You  may  judge  how  unprofitable  are  these  studies, 
by  observing  how  widely  the  students  differ  among  themselves" — 
remains  in  high  favour  doWn  to  the  present  day,  and  may  con- 
stantly be  seen  employed  against  theoretical  men  or  theoretical 
arguments,  in  every  department. 

Sokrates  desired  to  confine  the  studies  of  his  hearers  to  human 
matters  as  distinguished  from  divine;   the  latter  com-  He  confines 
prehending  astronomy  and  physics.     He  looked  at  all  JiSS^«ffik£!^' 
knowledge  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  practice,  ^iglJJi"" 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  gods  to  man  as  his  !^roan°* 
proper  subject  for  study  and  learning,  and  with  reference  "***  "w^ety. 
to  which,  therefore,  they  managed  all   the  current  phaenomena 
upon  principles  of  constant  and   intelligible    sequence:    so  that 
everyone  who  chose  to  learn,  might  learn — while  those  who  took 
no  such  pains  suffered  for  their  neglect.     Even  in  these,  however, 
the  most  careful  study  was  not  by  itself  completely  sufficient ;  for 
the  gods  did  not  condescend  to  submit  all  the  phaenomena  to 
constant  antecedence  and  consequence,  but  reserved  to  themselves 
the  capital  turns  and  junctures  for  special  sentence.*     Yet  here 
again,  if  a  man  had  been  diligent  in  learning  all  that  the  gods 
permitted  to  be  learnt — and  if,  besides,  he  was  assiduous  in  pious 
court   to  them  and  in  soliciting  special   information  by  way  of 
prophecy — they  would  be  gracious  to  him,  so  far  as  to  signify 
beforehand  how  they  intended  to  act  in  putting  the  final  hand  and 
in  settling   the   undecipherable  portions,  of  the  problem.*     The 
kindness  of  the  gods  in  replying  through  their  oracles,  or  sending 
information  by  sacrificial  signs   or  prodigies,  in  cases  of  grave 
difficulty — was,  in  the  view  of  Sokrates,  one  of  the  most  signal 


*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  7.  Kal  Toi»f 
fiiKKovras  oXKOVi  tc  «c«2  'it6\€ii  KoXvi 
oiK^ifftiVy  ficarriKfis  (tpri  jrpo<r9f7<T0ai. 
TtKToyiKhy  fily  yiip,  fl  xo^**»^**^*'»  Jl 
ytttffjtKhy^  t|  kv9p(aww  iLpx^'^^v*  ^  '''^^ 
roio{n<ov  tpr/wv  i^treurrtKhyf  fl  \oyi(m 


To{nois  K^  rohs  Otohs  iavTo7s  «ca- 
raKtlirtaOai,  &y  oh9^y  S^Xor 
cTvai   TOis    &yO p<&irots^    &c, 

3  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  9-19.  "E^  8i 
itiVt  &  /iiv  iAa66yrai  itoiiiv  ViwKoy  ol 
BtoXy  fiCLvddytiy  &  8i  fi^  irjXa  ro7s  kySp^ 


jciv,  ^  olKoyoyiiKltv,  ^  ffrparyiyiKhy  7c W-  \  irois  iari,  -KtipaffBai  81&  /uoKTiic^r   irofi^ 


trOai — irdyra  rh  roiavru  fiaB^  /a«  t  a  iroi 
ayOp^irov  yy^fiff  alptr^a  iy6- 
liiCty  ffvcu*     Tk  Z\   iiiyiara  rStv   iv 


rSty  Of&y  wvyBdyfffOai'  rohs  T^p  ^coi^Sy  dti 
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evidences  of  their  care  for  the  human  race.*  To  seek  access  to 
these  prophecies,  or  indications  of  special  divine  intervention  to 
come,  was  the  proper  supplementary  business  of  any  one  who  bad 
done  as  much  for  himself  as  could  be  done  by  patient  study.*  But 
as  it  was  madness  in  a  man  to  solicit  special  information  from  the 
gods  on  matters  which  they  allowed  him  to  learn  by  his  own 
diligence — so  it  was  not  less  madness  in  him  to  investigate  as  a 
learner  that  which  they  chose  to  keep  back  for  their  own  specialty 
of  will.« 

Such  was  the  capital  innovation  made  by  Sokrates  in  regard  to 
Importance  the  subjcct  of  Athenian  study,  bringing  down  philoBophy 
(to  use  the  expression  of  Cicero)  *  from  the  heavens  to 
the  earth;  and  such  his  attempt  to  draw  the  line 
between  that  which  was,  and  was  not,  scientifically 
discoverable:  an  attempt,  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  his  conviction  that  the  scientific  and  the  religious 
point  of  view  mutually  excluded  one  another,  so  that  where  the 
I  latter  began  the  former  ended.  It  was  an  innovation,  inestimable, 
in  respect  to  the  new  matter  which  it  let  in ;  of  little  import,  as 
regards  that  which  it  professed  to  exclude.  For  in  point  of  fact, 
physical  science,  though  partially  discouraged,  was  never  absolutely 
excluded,  through  any  prevalence  of  that  systematic  disapproval 
which  he,  in  common  with  the  multitude  of  his  day,  entertained.  If 
it  became  comparatively  neglected,  this  arose  rather  from  the 
greater  popularity,  and  the  more  abundant  and  accessible  matter, 
of  that  which  he  introduced.  Physical  or  astronomical  science  was 
narrow  in  amount,  known  only  to  few ;  and  even  with  those  few  it 
did  not  admit  of  being  expanded,  enlivened,  or  turned  to  much 
profitable  account  in  discussion.  But  the  moral  and  political 
phsenomena,  on  which  Sokrates  turned  the  light  of  speculation, 
were  abundant,  varied,  familiar,  and  interesting  to  every  one ; 
comprising  (to  translate  a  Greek  line  which  he  was  fond  of 
quoting)  "  all  the  good  and  evil  which  has  befallen  you  in  your 
home;*"  connected  too,  not  merely  with  the  realities  of  the 
present,  but  also  with  the  literature  of  the  past,  through  the 
gnomic  and  other  poets. 

The  motives  which  determined  this  important  innovation,  as  to 


'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  4,  15;  iy.  3,  12. 
When  Xenophon  was  deliberating  whe- 
ther he  should  take  militaiy  service 
under  Cyrus  the  younger,  he  consulted 
Sokratds,  who  advised  him  to  go  to 
Delphi  and    submit  the  case    to    the 


oracle  (Xen.  Anabas.  ill.  1,  5). 

2  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  10. 

3  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  9;  iv,  7,  6. 
^  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  4,  10. 

*  "Otti  roi  iv  ixtydpoifft  ictuc6y  r*  iya- 

B6v  T€  r^VKTOi. 
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subject  of  study,  exhibit  Sokrates  chiefly  as  a  religious  man  and 
a  practical,  philanthropic  preceptor— the  Xenophontic  hero.  His 
innovations,  not  less  important,  as  to  method  and  doctrine,  place 
before  us  the  philosopher  and  dialectician — the  other  side  of  his 
character,  or  the  Platonic  hero;  faintly  traced  indeed,  yet  still 
recognised  and  identified,  by  Xenophon. 

"  Sokrates  (says  the  latter  * )  continued  incessantly  discussing 
human  afiairs  (the  sense  of  this  word  will  be  understood  innovauwm 
by  what  has  been  said  above,  p.  116),  investigating—  2S^^ 
What  is  piety  ?  What  is  impiety  ?  What  is  the  honour- 
able and  the  base  ?  What  is  the  just  and  the  unjust  ? 
What  is  temperance,  or  unsound  mind  ?  What  is  courage  <J«fl«^^oM- 
or  cowardice  ?  What  is  a  city  ?  What  is  the  character  fit  for  a 
citizen  ?  What  is  authority  over  men  ?  What  is  the  character 
befitting  the  exercise  of  such  authority?  and  other  similar  questions. 
Men  who  knew  these  matters  he  accounted  good  and  honourable ; 
men  who  were  ignorant  of  them  he  assimilated  to  slaves.*' 

Sokrates  (says  Xenophqn  again,  in  another  passage)  considered 
that  the  dialectic  process  consisted  in  coming  together  and  taking 
common  counsel  to  distinguish  and  distribute  things  into  Genera 
or  Families,  so  as  to  learn  what  each  separate  thing  really  was. 
To  go  through  this  process  carefully  was  indispensable,  as  the 
only  way  of  enabling  a  man  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  aiming 
at  good  objects  and  avoiding  bad.  To  be  so  practised  as  to  be 
able  to  do  it  readily,  was  essential  to  make  a  man  a  good  leader 
or  adviser  of  others.  Every  man  who  had  gone  through  the 
process,  and  come  to  know  what  each  thing  was,  could  also  of 
course  defiue  it  and  explain  it  to  others  ;  but  if  he  did  not  know, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  went  wrong  himself,  and  put  others 
wrong  besides.*    Moreover,  Aristotle  says — "  To  Sokratis  we  may 


'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  16. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  5,  11,  12.  'AAX& 
Tois  iyKpdrtffi  ti6voii  f^tari  ckoituv  rk 
Kpdri<rra  rStv  irpayfidrwy,  Koi  \6y^  koI 
fpy^  9ia\4yotfTas  xark  y4yrij 
Ta  fi^y  iyaBii  itpoaiptiaBcUj  rSty  Z\  kcuc&v 
iL7r4x*o'9ai,  Ktd  ofhus  f^  iipiffrovs  tc 
itoi  t{t9aifioyt<rrdrovs  iyipas  ylyytffOcUf 
jroi  9ia\iy  tffOat  BvyctrorrdTovs.  '*Eipri 
8i  «cai  T^  9ta\4y€<rBai  6yonaa0riyai, 
i K  Tov  avyloyras  §co ly^  $ov- 
Xc^c<r0ai  9ia\4yoyras  «caT& 
y4y7i  tA  trpdyfjiara'  8«*V  ody  ircipa- 
trBtu  iri  fidkiara  irphs  rovro  troifioy  iav- 
Thy  jrapairK9vd(€iyy  «ca2  ro^ov  fid\t<rra 
iirtfitKttffBai'  ix  ro^ov  yiip  yiyyttrBai 
ip^pta  iipiarovs  re  ical  iry€fioviicmTdrovs 


Ktd  iiaXtKriKctrdrovs. 

Surely  the  etymology  here  giyen  by 
Xenophon  or  Sokrat^  of  the  word  8<a- 
\4y€(rBaij  cannot  be  considered  as  satifl- 
factory*? 

Again,  iy.  6,  1.  ^XvKpdrris  8i  robs  fi^y 
tl1i6ras  ri  ^Kcurroy  cTi;  rwy  6yrwy,  iy6fju^9 
Kol  rois  &X\ois  hy  i^ifyutrBai  96yeur$ai* 
rohi  m  fiii  fit6TaSf  ohi^y  i^  Bavfuurrhy 
cTkoi,  a&To6ff  8^  (f^^dWtaOai  «co}  AXKovs 
<r^d\\€iy.  ^Ciy  fvc«ca  ffKowwy  trhy  rois 
trvyovffi,  ri  tKcurroy  ffi;  r&y  tyrwvy  ohh4» 
•Kor*  IXiryc*  Udma  fiky  ody,  f  9iwpl- 
(cTo,  ToXv  hy  fpyoy  clt}  9i€^tK0t7y  4v 
iffois  8i  ical  rdy  Tp&Koy  rris  4itiint4^9ms 
ZriXAvuy  olfAoii  rooraura  k4^w. 
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Commence* 
ment  of  ana- 
lytical COQ- 
scioiisncfls  of 
the  mental 
operations — 
genera  and 
species. 


\  unquestionably  assign  two  novelties — ^Inductive  Discourses — and 
I  the  Definitions  of  general  terms.* " 

I  borrow  here  intentionally  from  Xenophon  in  preference  to 
Plato;  since  the  former,  tamely  describing  a  process 
which  he  imperfectly  appreciated,  identifies  it  so  much 
the  more  completely  with  the  real  Sokrates — and  is  thus 
a  better  witness  than  Plato,  whose  genius  not  only 
conceived  but  greatly  enlarged  it  for  didactic  purposes 
of  his  own.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  some  mental  effort 
is  required  to  see  anything  important  in  the  words  of  Xenophon ; 
so  familiar  has  every  student  been  rendered  with  the  ordinary 
terms  and  gradations  of  logic  and  classification, — such  as  Genus — 
Definition — Individual  things  as  comprehended  in  a  Genus — what 
each  thing  is,  and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  &c.  But  familiar  as 
these  words  have  now  become,  they  denote  a  mental  process,  of 
which,  in  440-430  b.c.,  few  men  besides  Sokrates  had  any 
conscious  perception.  Of  course  men  conceived  and  described 
things  in  classes,  as  is  implied  in  the. very  form  and  language, 
and  in  the  habitual  junction  of  predicates  with  subjects  in  common 
speech.  They  explained  their  meaning  clearly  and  forcibly  in 
particular  cases :  they  laid  down  maxims,  argued  questions,  stated 
premises,  and  drew  conclusions,  on  trials  in  the  Dikastcry,  or 
debates  in  the  assembly :  they  had  an  abundant  poetical  literature, 
which  appealed  to  every  variety  of  emotion :  they  were  beginning 
to  compile  historical  narrative,  intermixed  with  reflection  and 
criticism.  But  though  all  tliis  was  done,  and  often  admirably  well 
done,  it  was  wanting  in  that  analytical  consciousness  which  would 
have  enabled  any  one  to  describe,  explain,  or  vindicate  what  he 
was  doing.  The  ideas  of  men — speakers  as  well  as  hearers,  the 
productive  minds  as  well  as  the  recipient  multitude — were  asso- 


*  Aristot.  Metaphys.  i.  6,  3.  p.  987  b. 
'X<aKpdTovs  ih  irtpl  fihv  rii  ijdiKh  irpayfia- 
rtvofitvoUf  ircpl  8^  rrjs  BKtis  (pia^cos  oifh^y 
— iy  fi4yroi  rovrois  r6  KadSkov  (riTOvyros 
«cai  ir*p\  Spifffiuy  iinffr'fiaayros  trptarov 
r^y  Siavoiov,  &c.  Again,  xiii.  4,  6-8.  p. 
1078  b.  A^o  ydp  itrriy  &  rts  &v  &iro8o?7; 
^ZaKpdrti  iiicadtits,  rol  s  r  iiraKr  t- 
Kohs  \6yovs  ical  to  6  pi  ^ttrOai 
t(ad6\ov :  compare  xiii.  9,  *35.  p. 
1086  b  ;  Cicero,  Topic,  x.  42. 

These  two  attributes,  of  the  discus- 
sions carried  on  by  Sokratds,  explain 
the  epithet  attached  to  him  by  Timon 
the  SUlographer,  that  he  was  the  leader 
and  originator  of  the  accurate  talkers  or 
precisians — 


*£x  6'  ofta  rSiv  an^Kkivt   XiOo^ooc,  'iyvono- 
'EXkiji^v   rrraoiSiti   dxpi/SoXoyovc    airo* 

MvicTi|p,  pi}rop<$/uivicTOf,  vnamKhtf  ctpwvcvnTc. 
(ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.) 

To  a  large  proportion  of  hearers  of 
that  time  (as  of  other  times),  accurate 
thinking  and  talking  appeared  petty  and 
in  bad  taste — ^  iucpifioXoyla  fiiKpoirpeifts 
(Aristot.  Ethic.  Kikomach.  iv.  4.  p.  1122 
b;  also  Aristot.  Metaphys.  ii.  3.  p.  995 
a).  Even  Plato  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  sort  of  apology  for  it  (The- 
ffitet.  c.  102.  p.  184  C).  No  doubt 
Timon  used  the  word  ijcpifioK&yovs  in  a 
sneering  sense. 
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ciated  together  in  groups  favourable  rather  to  emotional  results,  or 
to  poetical,  rhetorical,  narrative  and  descriptive  effect,  than  to 
methodical  generalisation,  to  scientific  conception,  or  to  proof 
either  inductive  or  deductive.  That  reflex  act  of  attention  which 
enables  men  to  understand,  compare,  and  rectify,  their  own  mental 
process,  was  only  just  beginning.  It  was  a  recent  novelty  on  the 
part  of  the  rhetorical  teachers,  to  analyse  the  component  parts  of 
a  public  harangue,  and  to  propound  some  precepts  for  making 
men  tolerable  speakers.  Protagoras  was  just  setting  forth  various 
grammatical  distinctions,  while  Prodikus  discriminated  the  signifi- 
cations of  words  nearly  equivalent  and  liable  to  be  confounded. 
All  these  proceedings  appeared  then  so  new  ^  as  to  incur  the 
ridicule  even  of  Plato:  yet  they  were  branches  of  that  same 
analytical  tendency  which  Sokrates  now  carried  into  scientific 
inquiry.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  before  him  ever 
used  the  words  Genus  and  Species  (originally  meaning  Family 
and  Form)  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exclusively  appropriated 
to  them.  Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by  logicians 
names  of  the  second  intention)^  which  imply  distinct  attention  to 
various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and  enable  us  to  consider  and 
criticise  it  in  detail — then  existed.  All  of  them  grew  out  of  the 
schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  subsequent  philosophers,  so 
that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their  beginning  to  the  common  root 
and  father,  Sokrates. 

To  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the  improvements  struck  out 
by  Sokrates,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  intellectual  sokmte* 
paths  pursued  by  his   predecessors  or  contemporaries,  with  pre- 
lie   set   to  himself  distinct    and   specific    problems —  aophen.  ^ 
*'  What  is  justice  ?     What  is  piety,  courage,  political  government? 
^Vhat  is  it  which  is  really  denoted  by  such  great  and  important 
names,  bearing  upon  the  conduct  or  happiness  of  man  ?  "     Now  it 
has  been  already  remarked  that  Anaxagoras,  Empedokles,  Demo- 
kritus,  the  Pythagoreans,  all  had  still  present  to  their  minds  those 
vast  and  undivided  problems  which  had  been  transmitted  down 
from  the  old  poets  ;  bending  their  minds  to  the  invention  of  some 
system  which  would  explain  them  all  at  once,  or  assist  the  imagina- 
tion in  conceiving  both  how  the  Kosmos  first  began,  and  how  it 

^  How  slowly  grammatical  analysis  |  hahn,  Qeschichte  der  KlasBischen  Phi- 
proceeded  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  lologie  im  Alterthum,  s.  89-92,  &c. 
long  it  was  before  they  got  at  what  are  On  this  point,  these  Sophists  seem  to 
now  elementary  ideas  m  every  instructed  have  been  decidedly  in  advance  of  their 
man's  mind — may  be  seen  in  Qriifen-    age. 
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continued  to  move  on.^  Ethics  and  physics,  man  and  nature,  were 
all  blended  together ;  and  the  Pythagoreans,  who  explained  all 
Nature  by  numbers  and  numerical  relations,  applied  the  same 
explanation  to  moral  attributes — considering  justice  to  be  sym-t 
bolised  by  a  perfect  equation,  or  by  four,  the  first  of  all  square 
numbers.'  These  early  philosophers  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
beginnings,  the  component  elements,  the  moving  cause  or  causes, 
of  things  in  the  mass ; '  but  the  logical  distribution  into  Genus, 
Species,  and  individuals,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
them,  or  to  have  been  made  a  subject  of  distinct  attention  by  any 


^  This  same  tendency,  to  break  off 
from  the  vague  aggregate  then  conceived 
M  Physica,  is  discernible  in  the  Hippo- 
kratic  treatiaest  and  even  in  the  treatise 
de  Antiquft  Medicinft,  which  M.  Littr^ 
places  first  in  his  edition,  and  considers 
to  be  the  production  of  Hippokratte 
himself,  in  which  case  it  would  be  con- 
temporary  with  Sokratds.  On  this  sub- 
ject of  authorship,  however,  other  cri- 
tics do  not  a^tee  with  him :  see  the 
question  examined  in  his  vol.  i.  ch.  zii. 
p.  295  seq. 

Hippokrat^  (if  he  be  the  author) 
begins  by  deprecating  the  attempt  to 
connect  the  study  of  medicine  with 
physical  or  astronomical  hypothesis  (c. 
2),  and  farther  protests  against  the  pro- 
cedure of  various  medical  writers  and 
Sophists,  or  philosophers,  such  as  £m- 
pedoklds,  who  set  themselves  to.  make 
out  "what  man  was  from  the  beginning, 
how  he  began  first  to  exist,  and  in  what 
manner  he  was  constructed"  (o.  20). 
This  does  not  belong  (he  says)  to  medi- 
cine, which  ought  indeed  to  be  studied 
as  a  comprehensive  whole,  but  as  a 
whole  determined  by  and  bearing  refer- 
enoe  to  its  own  end:  "Tou  ought  to 
study  the  nature  of  man,  what  he  is 
with  reference  to  that  which  he  eats 
and  drinks,  and  to  all  his  other  occupa- 
tions or  habits,  and  to  the  consequences 
resulting  from  each  *' — 5,ri  itrriy  &y0pct- 
ws  wphs  rii  i<r$i6fitya  koI  wiy6fifyaf  koI 
5,ri  wphs  T&  iXKa  ^irirtiScv/iara,  Kol  5,ri 

The  spirit,  in  which  Hippokratds  here 
approaches  the  study  of  medicine,  is  ex- 
ceedingly analogous  to  that  which  dic- 
tated uie  innovation  of  Sokrat^  in  re- 
spect to  the  study  of  Ethics.  The  same 
character  pervades  the  treatise,  De  Aere, 
Locis  et  Aquis — a  definite  and  predeter- 
mined field  of  inquiry — and  Hippokratic 
treatises  generally. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  5.   p.   985, 


986.  rh  fi^y  tok^vSc  r&y  iipiBfA&y  w^iios 
Sutcuoo-^io},  rh  Si  Toii^rSc  ^vx^  irol  robtt 
trtpoy  9k  Kcuphi,  &c.     Ethica  Magna,  i. 

1.  ii  HiKotoir&yyi  iLpiByu^s  laiKU  Xvos\  see 
Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Or.  Rom.  Pbilos. 
Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii.  p.  492. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  iii.  3.  p.  998  A. 
OToy  *Efiirc8oKA^T  irvp  koI  08i»f»  irol  rk 
fifrk  ro^vy,  o-toiycTo  ^cty  cZnu  i^ 
Sty  icrrX  rk  Syra  tyvwapx^f'^^yt  kW* 
ohx  &s  y^yni  \4yti  ravra  rmy  iyrmy. 
That  generic  division  and  subdivision 
was  unknown  or  unpractised  \^  these 
early  men,  is  noticed  by  PUto  (Sophist, 
c.  114.  p.  267  D). 

Aristotle  thinks  that  the  Pythago- 
reans had  some  faint  and  obscure  notion 
of  the  logical  genus — ircpl  rov  ri 
4<rrty  ffp(ayTo  fity  \4yuy  koI  6pi(€<r$ai, 
Xiew  8i  airK&s  irpayfutrt^Bvia'eLy  (Meta- 
phys. i.  5,  29.  p.  986  B.).  But  we  see 
by  comparing  two  other  passages  in  that 
treatise  (xiii.  4.  6.  p.  1078  b  with  i.  5, 

2.  p.  985  b)  that  the  Pvthagorean  defi- 
nitions of  icatp6s,  t6  Surcuoy,  &c.  were 
nothing  more  than  certain  numerical 
fancies;  so  that  these  words  cannot 
fairly  be  said  to  have  designated,  in 
their  view,  logical  genera.  Nor  can  the 
ten  Pythagorean  ovirroixiaiy  or  parallel 
series  of  contraries,  be  called  by  that 
name;  arranged  in  order  to  gratify  a 
fancy  about  the  perfection  of  the  num- 
ber ten,  which  fancy  afterwards  seems 
to  have  passed  to  Aristotle  himself  when 
drawing  up  hia  ten  predicaments. 

See  a  valuable  Excursus  upon  the 
Aristotelian  expressions  rl  itrri — ri  ^y 
tlyeu,  &c.,  appended  to  Schwegler's  edi- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii. 
p.  369.  p.  378. 

About  the  few  and  imperfect  defini- 
tions which  Aristotle  seems  also  to 
ascribe  to  Demokritus,  see  Trendelen- 
burg, Comment,  ad  Aiistot.  De  Animft, 
p.  212. 
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one  before  Sokrates.  To  study  Ethics,  or  human  dispositions  and 
ends,  apart  from  the  physical  world,  and  according  to  a  theory  of 
their  own,  referring  to  human  good  and  happiness  as  the  sovereign 
and  comprehensive  end ;  ^  to  treat  each  of  the  great  and  familiar 
words  designating  moral  attributes,  as  logical  aggregates  com- 
prehending many  judgements  in  particular  cases,  and  connoting  a 
certain  harmony  or  consistency  of  purpose  among  the  separate 
judgements ;  to  bring  many  of  these  latter  into  comparison,  by  a 
scrutinising  dialectical  process,  so  as  to  test  the  consistency  and 
completeness  of  the  logical  aggregate  or  general  notion,  as  it  stood 
in  every  man's  mind : — all  these  were  parts  of  the  same  forward 
movement  which  Sokrates  originated. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  great  progress  to  break  down  the  un- 
wieldly  mass  conceived  by  former  philosophers  as  science ;  ^^^  ^ 
and  to  study  Ethics  apart,  with  a  reference,  more  or  less  jj*^^. 
.distinct,  to  their  own  appropriate  end.     Nay,  we  see  (if  laying jfce 
we  may  trust  the  '  r  bsedon    of  Plato  *)  that  Sokrates,  «»rrt«i  logic, 
before  he  resolved  on  such  pronounced  severance,  had  expanded  by 
tried  to  construct,  or  had   at  least  yearned  after,  an  systenatised 
undivided  and  reformed  system  including  Physics  also  ^^ 

under  the  Ethical  end ;  a  scheme  of  optimistic  Physics,  applying 
the  general  idea  *'  What  was  best "  as  the  commanding  principle 
from  whence  physical  explanations  were  to  be  deduced  ;  which  he 
hoped  to  find,  but  did  not  find,  in  Anaxagoras.  But  it  was  a  still 
greater  advance  to  seize,  and  push  out  in  conscious  application, 
the  essential  features  of  that  logical  process,  upon  the  correct 
performance  of  which  our  security  for  general  truth  greatly  depends. 
The  notions  of  Genus,  subordinate  Genera,  and  individuals  as 
comprehended  under  them  (we  need  not  here  notice  the  points  on 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  dlflTered  from  each  other  and  from  the 
modem  conceptions  on  that  subject),  were  at  that  time  newly 
brought  into  dear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind.  The  pro- 
fusion of  logical  distribution  employed  in  some  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  such  as  the  Sophistes  and  the  Politicus,  seems  partly  trace- 
able to  his  wish  to  familiarise  hearers  with  that  which  was  then  a 
novelty,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  its  development,  and  diversify  its 
mode  of  application.  He  takes  numerous  indirect  opportunities  of 
bringing  it  out  into  broad  light,  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  his 


1  Aristotle  remarks  about  the  Pytha- 
goreans, that  they  referred  the  virtues 
to  number  and  numerical  relations — not 
givins  to  them  a  theory  of  their  own — 
T&s  yap  dLprriis  tls  robs  itp^fiohs  iu^ywr  . 


o^K     olKflav    r&v    dptrAv    riir 
B^upiav  iroitiro  (Ethic.  Magn.  i.  1). 

'  Plato,   Phsedon,  c  102  acq,  p.  96, 
97. 
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dialogists  answers  implying  complete  inattention  to  it,  exposed 
afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  by  Sokrates.^  What  was 
now  begun  by  Sokrates,  and  improred  by  Plato,  was  embodied  as 
part  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  formal  logic  by  the  genius  of 
Aristotle ;  a  system  which  was  not  only  of  extraordinary  value  in 
reference  to  the  processes  and  controversies  of  its  time,  but  which 
also,  having  become  insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of  instructed 
men,  has  contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct  in  the  habits  of 
modem  thinking.  Though  it  has  been  now  enlarged  and  recast, 
by  some  modern  authors  (especially  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
Iiis  admirable  System  of  Logic)  into  a  structure  commensurate 
with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and  extension  of  positive 
method  belonging  to  the  present  day — we  must  recollect  that  the 
distance,  between  the  best  modem  logic  and  that  of  Aristotle,  is 
hardly  so  great  as  that  between  Aristotle  and  those  who  preceded 
him  by  a  century — Empedokles,  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Pythago- 
reans; and  that  the  movement  in  advance  of  these  latter  com- 
mences with  Sokrates. 

By  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Aristotle,  the  growth  as  well  as 
Duiecticai  the  habitual  use  of  logical  classification  is  represented  as 
ployed  by  coucurreut  With  and  dependent  upon  dialectics,  in  this 
casentiai  methodised  discussion,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
betweea        marked  sociability  of  the  Greek  character,  the  quick 

inotfaod  And  (•     1  »  n  ^  t*  ^ 

■at^ecu  recurrence  of  short  question  and  answer  was  needful  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  attention,  at  a  time  when  the  habit  of  close  and 
accurate  reflection  on  abstract  subjects  had  been  so  little  cultivated. 
But  the  dialectics  of  Sokrates  had  far  greater  and  more  important 
peculiarities  than  this.  We  must  always  consider  his  method  in 
conjunction  with  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied  it.  As  those 
subjects  were  not  recondite  or  special,  but  bore  on  the  practical  life 


^  As  one  Bpecimen  among  many,  see 


Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  cir- 


Plato,  ThesBtet.  c.  11.  p.  146  D.     It  is  cumstance,  I  think;  and  the  terms  in 

maintained  by  Brandis,  and  in  part  by  which  Xenophon  describes  the  method 

C.  Heyder  (see  Hevder,  Kritische  Dar-  of  Sokrat^  (8*0X^701^01  jrori  ytyri  ri 

stellung  und  Vergleichimg  der  Aristo-  irftdyfiara,  Mem.  iv.  5,  12)  seem  to  im- 

telischen    und    Hegelschep    Dialektik,  ply  the  one  process  as  well  as  the  other: 


part  i.  p.  85,  129),  that  the  logical  pro 
cess,  called  Division,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  emploved  by 
Sokrat^  along  with  definition,  but  be- 
gins with  Plato :  in  proof  of  which  they 
remark  that  in  the  two  Platonic  dia> 
logues  called   Sophistds  and  Politicus, 


indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
them  apaii;,  with  so  abundant  a  talker 
as  Sokrat^.  Plato  doubtless  both  en- 
larged and  systematised  the  method  in 
every  way,  and  especially  made  greater 
use  of  the  process  of  Division,  because 
he  pushed  the   Dialogue   further  into 


wherein  this  process  is  most  abundantly    positive    scientific    research    than    So 


employed,  Sokratds  is  not  the  conductor 
of  the  conversation. 


kratds. 
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of  the  house,  the  market-place,  the  city,  the  Dikastery,  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  temple,  with  which  every  one  was  familiar — so 
Sokrates  never  presented  himself  as  a  teacher,  nor  as  a  man 
having  new  knowledge  to  communicate.      On  the  contrary,  he 
disclaimed   such  pretensions,  uniformly  and  even  ostentatiously. 
The  subjects  on  which  he  talked  were  just  those  which  every  one 
professed  to  know  perfectly  and  thoroughly,  and  on  which  every 
one  believed  himself  in  a  condition  to  instruct  others,  rather  than 
to  require  instruction  for  himself.     On  such  questions  as  these — 
What  is  justice? — What  is  piety? — What  is  a  democracy? — 
What  is  a  law  ? — every  man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a  con- 
fident opinion,  and  even  wondered  that  any  other  person  should 
feel  a  difficulty.     When  Sokrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any 
such  question,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given 
offhand,  and  with  very  little  reflection.      The  answer  purported  to 
be  the  explanation  or  definition  of  a  term — familiar  indeed,  but  of 
wide  and  comprehensive  import — ^given  by  one  who  had  never 
before  tried  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of  what  it  meant. 
Having  got  this  answer,  Sokrates  put  fresh  questions  applying  it 
to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respondent  was  compelled  to  give 
answers  inconsistent  with  the  first ;  thus  showing  that,  the  defini- 
tion was  either  too  narrow,  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some 
essential  condition.     The  respondent  then  amended  his  answer, 
but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other  questions,  which  could  only  be 
answered   in  ways  inconsistent  with   the   amendment;   and  the 
respondent,   afler   many   attempts   to   disentangle    himself,   was 
obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission 
that  he  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query, 
which  had  at  first  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.    Or  if  he  did  not 
himself  admit  this,  the  hearers  at  least  felt  it  forcibly.      The 
dialogue,  as  ^ven  to  us,  commonly  ends  with  a  result  purely 
negative,  proving  that  the  respondent  was  incompetent  to  answer 
the  question  proposed  to  him,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  satis- 
factory even   to  himself.     Sokrates,  as   he  professed  from   the 
beginning  to  have  no  positive  theory  to  support^  so  he  maintains  to 
the  end  the  same  air  of  a  learner,  who  would  be  glad  to  solve  the 
difficulty  if  he  could,  but  regrets  to  find  himself  disappointed  of 
that  instruction  which  the  respondent  had  promised. 

We  see  by  this  description  of  the  cross-examining  path  of  this 
remarkable  man,  how  intimate  was  the  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  dialectic  method  and  the  logical  distribution  of  particulars 
into  species  and  genera.     The  discussion  first  raised  by  Sokrates 
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turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  large  generic  term :  the  queries 
Essential       wherebv  he  follows  it  up,  brine:  the  answer  given  into 

ooDDexion  ,«'  ,  ,. 

j^  ijjtween  coUisiou  with  varioiis  particulars  which  it  ought  not  to 

process  and  Comprehend,  yet  does — o^  with  others  which  it  ought  to 

distribuUoD  comprehend,  but  does  not.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 

matter-One  latent  and  undefined  cluster  of  association,  which,  has 

in  Many  and  ii**i*^  •  'a 

Many  in  One.  growu  up  rouud  a  familiar  term,  is  as  it  were  pene- 
trated by  a  fermenting  leaven,  forcing  it  to  expand  into  discernible 
portions,  and  bringing  the  appropriate  function  which  the  term 
ought  to  fulfil,  to  become  a  subject  of  distinct  consciousness.  The 
inconsistencies  into  which  the  hearer  is  betrayed  in  his  various 
answers  proclaim  to  him  the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  any- 
thing like  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  the  common  attribute 
which  binds  together  the  various  particulars  embraced  under  some 
term  which  is  ever  upon  his  lips — or  perhaps  enable  him  to  detect 
a  different  fact,  not  less  important,  that  there  is  no  such  common 
attribute,  and  that  the  generalisation  is  merely  nominal  and  falla- 
cious. In  either  case,  he  is  put  upon  the  train  of  thought  which 
leads  to  a  correction  of  the  generalisation,  and  lights  him  on  to 
that  which  Plato  ^  calls  seeing  the  One  in  the  Many,  and  the  Many 
^  in  the  One.  •  Without  any  predecessor  to  copy,  Sokrates  fell  as 
'it  were  instinctively  into  that  which  Aristotle*  describes  as  the 
J  double  track  of  the  dialectic  process — breaking  up  the  One  into 
Many  and  recombining  the  Many  into  One.  The  former  duty,  at 
once  the  first  and  the  most  essential,  Sokrates  performed  directly 
by  his  analytical  string  of  questions — the  latter,  or  synthetical 
process,  was  one  which  he  did  not  often  directly  undertake,  but 
strove  so  to  arm  and  stimulate  the  hearer  s  mind,  as  to  enable  him 
to  do  it  for  himself.  This  One  and  Many  denote  the  logical  dis- 
tribution of  a  multifarious  subject-matter  under  generic  terms, 
with  dear  understanding  of  the  attributes  implied  or  connoted  by 
each  term,  so  as  to  discriminate  those  particulars  to  which  it  really 
applies.  At  a  moment  when  such  logical  distribution  was  as  yet 
novel  as  a  subject  of  consciousness,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
probed  and  laid  out  in  the  mind  by  any  less  stringent  process  than 
the  cross-examining  dialectics  of  Sokrates — applied  to  the  analysis 


>  PUtto,  Phsedrus,  c.  109.  p.  265  D ; 
Sophistds,  c.  83.  p.  253  E. 

'  Arifltot.  Topic,  viii.  14.  p.  164,  b. 
2.  'Earl  fA^y  yhp  &s  hirX&s  tlwuv 
BioXfKTUchs  6  irfxnariKhs  ko)  iyarrart- 
k6s.  *Eirr\  8i  rh  fi^v  wportivtaOeUf  ty 
irotciy  rii  wKtiw  (8ci  yiift  ty  5X»s 
XflipOijyat  irpbs  h  6  \6yos)  rh  8*  iyi<rra' 


aScUf  rh  ty  woWd'  ^  7^  Sioipc?  ^ 
iveupft,  T^  fiky  itSobst  ^^  8*  oh,  rtay 
wpoTttyofi4ywy, 

It  was  from  Sokratds  that  dialectic 
skill  derived  its  great  extension  and  de- 
Telopment  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  ziii.  4. 
p.  1078  b). 
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of  someattempts  at  definition  hastily  given  by  respondents. ;  that 
^'  rndtt^ve  discourse  and  search  ifor  (clear  general  notions  or)  defi- 
nitions of  general  terms,"  which  Aristotle  so  justly  points  out  as 
his  peculiar  innovation. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  persuasion  of  religious  mission 
under  which  Sokrates  acted  in  pursuing  this  system  of  perstusion 
conversation  and  interrogation.      He  probably  began  it  miSSS  to* 
in  a  tentative  way,'  upon  a  modest  scale,  and  under  the  Sj^^Sig 
pressure  of  logical  embarrassment  weighing  on  his  own  hl^cJii^SSf 
mind.     But  as  he  proceeded,  and  found  himself  sue-  SSHu^U) 
cessful  as  well  as  acquiring  reputation  among  a  certain  n«*«»o»en. 
circle  of  friends,  his  earnest  soul  became  more  and  more  penetrated 
with  devotion  to  that  which  he  regarded  as  a  duty.      It  was  at  this 
time  probably,  that  his  friend  Chserephon  came  back  with  the 
oracular  answer  from  Delphi  (noticed  a  few  pages  above)  to  which 
Sokrates  himself  alluded  as  having  prompted  him  to  extend  the 
range  of  his  conversation,  and  to  question  a  class  of  persoris  whom 
he  had  not  before  ventured  to  approach — the  noted  politicians, 
poets,  and  artisans.     He  found  them  more  confident  than  humbler 
individuals  in  their  own  wisdom,  but  quite  as  unable  to  reply  to 
his  queries  without  being  driven  to  contradictory  answers. 

Such  scrutiny  of  the  noted  men  in  Athens  is  made  to  stand  pro- 
minent in  the  'Platonic  Apology,'  because  it  was  the  Hiscrofl*. 
principal  cause  of  that  unpopularity  which  Sokrates  at  ^^1^^ 
once  laments  and  accounts  for  before  the  Dikasts.  -It  toiSSfS^n, 
was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  his  proceedings,  in  Sjf^^'r«ai 
the  eyes  both  of  enemies  and  admirers,  as  well  as  the  »pp"<»ti<m. 
most  flattering  to  his  own  natural  temper.     Nevertheless  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  present  this  part  of  the  general  purpose  of  Sokrates 
— or  of  his  divine  mission,  if  we  adopt  his  own  language, — as  if  it 
were  the  whole ;   and  to  describe  him  as  one  standing  forward 
merely  to  unmask  select  leading  men,  politicians,  sophists,  poets, 
or  others,  who  had  acquired  unmerited  reputation,  and  were  pufied 
up  with  foolish  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  being  in  reality 
shallow  and  incompetent.     Such  an  idea  of  Sokrates  is  at  once 
inadequate  and  erroneous.     His  conversation  (as  I  have  before 
remarked)  was  absolutely  universal  and  indiscriminate ;  while  the 
mental  defect  which  he  strove  to  rectify  was  one  not  at  all  peculiar 

1  What  Plato  makes  Sokratte  say  in  j  active  career  of  Sokratds:  compare  the 
the  Euthyphion,  c.  12.  p.  11  D— "Ajtw^    Hippiss  Minor,  c.  18.  p.  376  B;  Laches, 


cl/i}  ffo^t,  &o.,  may  be  accounted  as 
true  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the 


c.  33.  p.  200  E. 
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to  leading  men,  but  common  to  them  with  the  mass  of  mankind — 
though  seeming  to  be  exaggerated  in  them,  partly  because  more  is 
expected  from  them,  partly  because  the  general  feeling  of  self- 
estimation  stands  at  a  higher  level,  naturally  and  reasonably,  in 
their  bosoms,  than  in  those  of  ordinary  persons.  That  defect  was, 
the  "  seeming  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  on 
human  life  with  its  duties,  purposes,  and  conditions — the  know- 
ledge of  which  Sokrates  called  emphatically  "  human  wisdom," 
and  regarded  as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman ;  while  he 
treated  other  branches  of  science  as  above  the  level  of  man,^  and 
as  a  stretch  of  curiosity,  not  merely  superfluous,  but  reprehenable. 
His  warfare  against  such  false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  in  one 
man  as  well  as  another,  upon  those  subjects  (for  with  him,  I 
repeat,  we  must  never  disconnect  the  method  from  the  subjects) — 
clearly  marked  even  in  Xenophon,  is  abundantly  and  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  fertile  genius  of  Plato,  and  constituted  the  true 
missionary  scheme  which  pervaded  the  last  half  of  his  long  life  : 
a  scheme  far  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  generous,  than 
those  anti-Sophistic  polemics  which  are  assigned  to  him  by  so 
many  authors  as  his  prominent  object.* 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  examination,  there  was  no  topic 

upon  which  Sokrates  more  frequently  insisted,  than  the  contrast 

i  between  the  state  of  men's  knowledge  on  the  general  topics  of 

jman  and  society — and  that  which  artists  or  professional  men  pos- 


1  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  12-16.  US- 
rtp6v  xoT€  vofilffavrts  iKavus  IjJiri  t4v- 
Bpdinrfia  tl^ivai  (Ipxovrai  (the  physical 
phUosophers)  ivl  rh  irtpl  rS>v  roto6ruy 
<PpovriC*iy'  ^  rh  fxly  iivOpdoircia  irapivrtSy 
Tck  8i  Iiaifi6via  ffKorrovtrrts,  riyovvrai  rh 
irpo(rt\Kovra  trpdrrfiv  ....  hvrht  8i 
irtpX  ruv  &yd pcov tiuv  &cl  8tcA^- 
•y  e  T  0,  (TKOirwyy  rl  ti/ffffies,  rl  &<rffi^s,  koI 
irtpl  rwy  &AAa>y,  &  robs  filv  flBoras  riydro 
icaXohs  K&yaBovs  cTvou,  robs  B^  ay  y  o- 
ovyr  as  ityH  pairoBdaB  €  is  hy  HiKaiws 
KMK\ri(rBai. 

Plato,  Apolog.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  20  D. 
9}xcp  itrrly  taus  kyBponr(yrj  a'o<pla'  r^ 
6yri  yhp  Kivhvyt^ta  ravrriy  flvai  (ro<p6s' 
oZroi  8i  rdx'  ^*'»  <*^*  ^f"^*  I^Keyoy,  fitlCta 
riyit  fl  KOT*  &yBpuyiroy  (ro<play  (rot^ol  "cTev, 
&c.     Compare  c.  9.  p.  23  A. 

■  It  is  this  narrow  purpose  that  Plu- 
tarch ascrihes  to  Sokrates,  Quiestiones 
Platonicae,  p.  999  E :  compare  also 
Tennemann,  Geschicht.  der  Philos.  part 
ii.  art.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

Amidst  the  customary  outpouring  of 


grountUess  censure  against  the  Sophist^i, 
which  Tennemann  here  gives,  one  asser- 
tion is  remarkable.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  more  easy  for  Sokratds  to  put 
down  the  Sophists,  since  their  shallow- 
ness and  worthlessness,  after  a  short 
period  of  vogue,  had  already  been  de- 
tected by  intelligent  men,  and  was  be- 
coming discredited. 

It  is  strange  to  find  such  an  assertion 
made,  for  a  period  between  4*20-399  B.C., 
the  aera  when  Protagoras,  Prodikus, 
Hippias,  8cc.,  reached  the  maadmum  of 
celebrity. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  about  the 
statement,  that  Sokrates  put  do^^Ti  the 
Sophists,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Megaric  school  and  Antisthende — both 
emanating  from  Sokrates  —  are  more 
frequently  attacked  than  any  one  else 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  as  having 
all  those  sceptical  and  disputatious  pro- 
pensities with  which  the  Sophists  are 
reproached? 
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scssed  in  their  respective   special  crafts.     So  perpetually  did  he 
reproduce  this  comparisou,  that  his  enemies  accused  him  j/^ading 
of  wearing  it  threadbare.*     Take  a  man  of  special  vo-  SlJ^Jd  t*"** 


directed  the 


cation-a  carpenter,  a  brazier,  a  pilot,  a  musician,  a  ^Z^ 
surgeon — and  examine  him  on  the  state  of  his  profes-  Set^nthe 
sional  knowledge — you  will  find  him  able  to  indicate  the  SS^M^lIiSd 
persons  from  whom,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  first  ^tiSo?*^ 
acquired  it :  he  can  describe  to  you  his  general  aim,  with  ***^^  '^«- 
the  particular  means  which  he  employs  to  realise  the  aim,  as  well 
as  the  reason  why  such  means  must  be  employed  and  why  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  combat  such  and  such  particular  obstructions :  he 
can  teach  his  profession  to  others  :  in  matters  relating  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  counts  as  an  authority,  so  that  no  extra-professional  person 
thinks  of  contesting  the  decision  of  a  surgeon  in  case  of  disease,  or 
of  a  pilot  at  sea.  But  while  such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  every 
special  art,  how  great  is  the  contrast  in  reference  to  the  art  of 
righteous,  social,  and  useful  living,  which  forms,  or  ought  to  form, 
the  common  business  alike  important  to  each  and  to  all  I  On  this 
subject  Sokrates'  remarked  that  every  one  felt  perfectly  well- 
informed,  and  confident  in  his  own  knowledge — yet  no  one  knew 
from  whom,  or  by  what  steps,  he  had  learnt :  no  one  had  ever 
devoted  any  special  reflection  either  to  ends,  or  means,  or  obstruc- 
tions: no  one  could  explain  or  give  a  consistent  account  of  the 
notions  in  his  own  mind,  when  pertinent  questions  were  put  to 
him :  no  one  could  teach  another,  as  might  be  inferred  (he 
thought)  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  professed  teachers,  and 
that  the  sons  of  the  best  men  were  often  destitute  of  merit :  every 
one  knew  for  himself,  and  laid  down  general  propositions  confi- 


»  Plato,  Gorgiaa,  c.  101.  p.  491  A. 

Kalliklte.  'ns  &c2  rahrii,  \4ytis,  & 
I^Kpcerti.  Sokratds.  Ov  fiSuoy  7c,  & 
KoAXiKXciT,  iwh  irtpl  r&v  alirwu,  Kal- 
liklSfl.  N^  rout  Otoifs,  ircxve^s  7c  &  c  1 
c KVT  4<i^s  Koi  Kva^iai  koX  fiayti- 
povs  \tywv  Koi  iarpobsj  oitB^y 
waiii.  Com{>are  Plato,  Symposion,  p. 
221  £;  also  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2»  37  ; 
iv.  5,  5. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  specific 
paasagiM  in  manifestation  of  the  con- 
trast set  forth  in  the  text,  which  how- 
erer  runs  through  large  portions  of 
many  Platonic  dialogues,  under  one 
form   or  another:    see  the  Menon,   c. 


12-14.  p.  108,  109,  110,  c.  20.  p.  113 
CD. 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  5,  21,  22  ;  iv.  2, 
20-23;  iv.  4,  5  ;  iv.  6,  1.  Of  these 
passages,  iv.  2,  20,  23  is  among  the  most 
remarkable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sokratds  (in 
the  Platonic  Apology,  c.  7.  p.  22),  when 
he  is  describing  his  wanderings  (xXcb^r) 
to  test  supposed  knowledge,  first  in  the 
statesmen,  next  in  the  poets,  lastly  in 
the  artisans  and  craftsmen,  finds  satis- 
faction only  in  the  answers  which  these 
latter  made  to  him  on  matters  concern- 
ing their  respective  trades  or  professions. 
They  would  have  been  wise  men,  had 


27-33.  p.  90-94;  Protagoras,  c.  28,  29,     it  not  been  for  the  cirsumctance,  that 
p.  319,  320;  Politicus,  c.  38.  p.  299  D;     because    they    knew    these    particular 


Lichds,  c.  11,    12.   p.  185,    18^.;    Gor 
gias,  c.  121.  p.  501  A;  Alkibiadds,  i.  c. 


things,  they   fancied  that   they  knew 
other  things  also. 
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dently,  without  looking  up  to  any  other  man  as  knowing  better — 
yet  there  was   no   end  of  dissension  and  dispute  on  particular 


cases. 


I 


Such  was  the  general  contrast  which  Sokrates  sought  to  impress 
Platonic  upon  his  hearers  by  a  variety  of  questions  bearing  on  it, 
di^S'sfon"  directly  or  indirectly.  One  way  of  presenting  it,  which 
virtueu  Plato  devoted  much  of  his  genius  to  expand  in  dialogue, 
teachable.  ^^  ^q  discuss,  Whether  virtue  be  really  teachable  ? 
How  was  it  that  superior  men  like  Aristeides  and  Perikles* 
acquired  the  eminent  qualities  essential  for  guiding  and  governing 
Athens — since  they  neither  learnt  them  under  any  known  master, 
as  they  had  studied  music  and  gymnastics — nor  could  ensure  the 
same  excellences  to  their  sons,  either  through  their  own  agency  or 
through  that  of  any  master?  Was  it  not  rather  the  fact,  that 
virtue,  as  it  was  never  expressly  taught,  so  it  was  not  really  teach- 
able ;  but  was  vouchsafed  or  withheld  according  to  the  special 
volition  and  grace  of  the  gods  ?  If  a  man  has  a  young  horse  to 
be  broken  or  trained,  he  finds  without  difficulty  a  professed  trainer, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the  race,'  to  communicate 
to  the  animal  the  excellence  required  ;  but  whom  can  he  find  to 
teach  virtue  to  his  sons,  with  the  like  preliminary  knowledge  and 
assured  result  ?  Nay,  how  can  any  one  either  teach  virtue,  or 
affirm  virtue  to  be  teachable,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  explain 
what  virtue  is,  and  what  are  the  points  of  analogy  and  difference 
between  itS  various  branches — justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  pru- 
dence, &c.  ?  In  several  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  the  discussion 
turns  on  the  analysis  of  these  last-mentioned  words — the  *  Laches ' 
and  '  Protagoras '  on  courage,  the  *  Charraides '  on  temperance, 
the  '  Euthyphron '  on  holiness. 

By  these  and  similar  discussions  did  Sokrates,  and  Plato  ampli- 
Conceit  of      fyiug  upou  his  master,  raise  indirectly  all  the  important 

Knowledge  ,  ,  •.!  •*•  i 

withoatreai  qucstious  respcctmg  society,  human  aspirations  and 
n^^reaf  dutics,  and  the  principal  moral  qualities  which  were 
prevaence  accouutcd  virtuous  in  individual  men.  As  the  general 
terms,  on  which  his  conversation  turned,  were  among  the  most 
current  and  familiar  in  the  language,  so  also  the  abundant  instances 
of  detail,  whereby  he  tested  the  hearer's  rational  comprehension  and 
consistent  application  of  such  large  terms,  were  selected  firom  the 
best-known  phaenomena  of  daily  life  ;*  brmging  home  the  incon- 


*  Plato,   Euthyphrdn,  c.  8.  p.  7  D  ; 
Xen.  Mem.  iv.  4,  8. 

*  Xenoph.   Mem.    iv.    2,    2  ;    Plato, 
Meno,  0.  33.  p.  94. 


5  Compare  Plato,  Apdt.  Sok.  c.  4.  p. 
20  A;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  25. 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  6,  15.    •Oirore 
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sistency,  if  inconsistency  there  was,  in  a  manner  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  answers  made  to  him — not  merely  by  ordinary  citizens, 
but  by  men  of  talent  and  genius,  such  as  the  poets  or  the  rhetors, 
when  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the  moral  terms  and  ideas 
set  forth  in  their  own  compositions^ — revealed  alike  that  state  of 
mind  against  which  his  crusade,  enjoined  and  consecrated  by  the 
Delphian  oracle,  was  directed — the  semblance  and  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  real  knowledge.  They  proclaimed  confident, 
unhesitating  persuasion,  on  the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  con- 
cerning man  and  society,  in  the  bosoms  of  persons  who  had  never 
bestowed  upon  them  sufficient  reflection  to  be  aware  that  they 
involved  any  difficulty.  Such  persuasion  had  grown  up  gradually 
and  unconsciously,  partly  by  authoritative  communication,  partly 
by  insensible  transfusion,  from  others  ;  the  process  be^nning  ante- 
cedent to  reason  as  a  capacity — continuing  itself  with  little  aid  and 
no  control  from  reason — and  never  being  finally  revised.  With 
the  great  terms  and  current  propositions  concerning  human  life 
and  society,  a  complex  body  of  association  had  become  accumu- 
lated from  countless  particulars,  each  separately  trivial  and  lost  to 
the  memory — knit  together  by  a  powerful  sentiment,  and  imbibed 
as  it  were  by  each  man  from  the  atmosphere  of  authority  and 
example  around  him.  Upon  this  basis  the  fancied  knowledge 
really  rested ;  and  reason,  when  invoked  at  all,  was  called  in 
simply  as  a  handmaid,  expositor,  or  apologist  of  the  pre-existmg 
sentiment ;  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  not  as  a  test  of  verifica- 
tion. Every  man  found  these  persuasions  in  his  own  mind,  without 
knowing  how  they  became  established  there  ;  and  witnessed  them 
in  others,  as  portions  of  a  general  fund  of  unexamined  common- 
place and  credence.  Because  the  words  were  at  once  of  large 
meaning,  embodied  in  old  and  familiar  mental  processes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  body  of  sentiment, — the  general  assertions  in 
which  they  were  embodied  appeared  self-evident  and  imposing  to 
every  one :  so  that  in  spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases, 
no  one  thought  himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  general  propositions 
themselves,  or  to  reflect  whether  he  had  verified  their  import,  and 
could  apply  them  rationally  and  consistently.^ 

The  phaenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious,  even  at  the 

/uj(Xi<rra   6fioXoyovfA4yt0¥    Iwoptdtro,  yo-    compare  Plato,  Ion.  p.  533,  534. 

*  '  2  *AAA<k  ravra  fi^y  (says  Sokrat^  to 

Euthyddmus)  Xaws,  St^  t^   v^Bpa  ti- 


rotyap6vv   xoKh  fid\i<rra  &r   4yif   o28a,  .  .  ,     ^        . 

5t€  \4yoi,  robs  ixolfomas  dfioXoyovvras    orc^ctr  ctS^vcu,  o68*  ^^k^^^o*  (Xen.  Mem. 
wapux*. 


._,.^„  iv.  2,  36):  compare  Plato,  Alkibiad.  i. 

*  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.   7.   p.  22  C :    c.  14.  p.  110  A* 
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present  day,  to  need  further  elucidation  as  matter  of  fact.  In 
snchconfl.  morals,  in  politics,  in  political  economy,  on  all  subjects 
sion,  EiSout  relating  to  man  and  society — the  like  confident  per- 
betoiSdat  suasiou  of  knowlcdgc  without  the  reality  is  sufficiently 
Mtron^v^  prevalent :  the  like  generation  and  propagation,  by 
Is  well  M  to  authority  and  example,  of  unverified  convictions,  resting 
oHiSS^Md  "P^"  strong  sentiment,  without  consciousness  of  the  steps 
now'^7fln^  or  conditions  of  their  growth  ;  the  like  enlistment  of 
to  the  latter,  rcasou  as  the  one-sided  advocate  of  a  pre-established  sen- 
timent; the  like  illusion,  because  every  man  is  familiar  with  the 
language,  that  therefore  every  man  is  master  of  the  complex  facts, 
judgements,  and  tendencies,  involved  in  its  signification — and  com- 
petent both  to  apply  comprehensive  words  and  to  assume  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  large  propositions,  without  any  special  analysis  or 
study.^ 

There  is  one  important  diflFerence,  however,  to  note,  between  our 
time  and  that  of  Sokrates.  In  his  day,  the  impressions  not  only 
respecting  man  and  society,  but  also  respecting  the  physical  world, 
were  of  this  same  self-sown,  self-propagating,  and  unscientific  cha- 
racter. The  popular  astronomy  of  the  Sokratic  age  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  primitive  superficial  observations  and  imaginative  inferences, 
passing  unexaminei  from  elder  men  to  younger,  accepted  with 
unsuspecting  faith,  and  consecrated  by  intense  sentiment.  Not 
only  men  like  Nikias,  or  Anytus  and  Meletus,  but  even  Sokrates 
himself  protested  against  the  impudence  of  Anaxagoras,  when  he 
degraded  the  divine  Helios  and  Selene  into  a  sun  and  moon  of 
calculable  motions  and  magnitudes.  But  now,  the  development  of 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  with  the  vast  increase  of  methodised 
physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  has  taught  everyone  that 
such  primitive  astronomical  and  physical  convictions  were  nothing 
better  than  "  a  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality."*     Every- 


^  "Moins  une  Bcience  est  avanc^e, 
moins  elle  a  4t4  bien  trait^e,  et  plus 
eUe  a  b^in  d'etre  enseign^.  C'est 
ce  qui  me  fait  beaucoup  d^sirer  qu'on 
ne  renonce  pas  en  France  k  I'enseigne- 
ment  des  sciences  id^ologiques,  morales, 
et  politiques;  qui,  apr^s  tout,  sont  des 
sciences  comme  les  autres — a  la  differ- 
ence priSf  que  cenx  qui  ne  les  ont  pas 
itudiees  sont  persuades  de  si  bonne  foi  de 
les  savoir^  qiCils  se  croient  en  etat  (Ten 
decider."  (Destutt  de  Tracy,  Ele'mens 
d' Ideologic,  Preface,  p.  xxxiv.  ed.  Paris, 
1827.) 

3  **  There  is  no  science  which,  more 


than  astronomy,  stands  in  need  of  such 
a  preparation,  or  draws  more  largely  on 
that  intellectual  liberality  which  is 
ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  demon- 
strated, or  concede  whatever  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable,  however  new 
and  uncommon  the  points  of  view  may 
be,  in  which  objects  the  most  familiar 
may  thereby  become  placed.  Almost 
all  its  concUisions  stand  in  open  and  striA- 
ing  contradiction  with  those  of  superficial 
and  vulgar  observation^  and  with  what 
appears  to  every  one,  untU  he  has 
understood  and  weighed  the  proofs  to 
the  contrary,  the  most  potitice  evidence  of 
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one  renounces  them  without  hesitation,  seeks  his  conclusions  from 
the  scientific  teacher,  and  looks  to  the  proofs  alone  for  his  guarantee. 
A  man  who  has  never  bestowed  special  study  on  astronomy  knows 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  it :  to  fancy  that  he  knows  it,  without  such 
preparation,  would  be  held  ah  absurdity.  While  the  scientific 
point  of  view  has  thus  acquired  complete  predominance  in  reference 
to  the  physical  world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively  on 
topics  regarding  man  and  society — wherein  "  fancy  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  "  continues  to  reign,  not  without  criticism  and 
opposition,  yet  still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a  new  Sokrates 
were  now  to  put  the  same  questions  in  the  market-place  to  men  of 
all  ranks  and  professions,  he  would  find  the  like  confident  per- 
suasion and  unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to  generalities — ^the  like 
faltering  blindness,  and  contradiction,  when  tested  by  cross- 
examining  details. 

In  the  time  of  Sokrates,  this  last  comparison  was  not  open,  since 
there  did  not  exist,  in  any  department,  a  body  of  doc-  sokratisflnt 
trine  scientifically  constituted :  but  the  comparison  which  {S^idSTof 
he  actually  took,  borrowed  from  the  special  trades  and  JJJSlcofD. 
professions,  brought  him  to  an  important  result.      He  ^JJ^JJ^ 
was  the  first  to  see  (and  the  idea  pervades  all  his  specu-  ^^t^  o,^ 
lations),  that  [as  in  each  art  or  profession,  there  is  an  *nd precept 
end   to  be   attained, — a  theory,   laying  down    the    means   and 
conditions  whereby  it  is  attainable — and  precepts,  deduced  from 
that  theory — such  precepts,  collectively  taken,  directing  and  cover- 
ing nearly  the  entire  field  of  practice,  but  each  precept,  separately 
taken,  liable  to  conflict  with  others,  and  therefore  liable  to  cases  of 
exception ;  so  all  this  is  not  less  true,  or  admits  not  less  of  being 
realized,  respecting  the  general  art  of  human  living  and  society. 
There  is  a  grand  and  all-comprehensive  End — the  security  and 
happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  each  and  all  persons  in  the 
society :  ^  there  may  be  a  theory,  laying  down  those  means  and 


his  sfnses.  Thiui  the  earth  on  which  he 
stands,  and  which  has  served  for  ages 
as  the  unshaken  foundation  of  the 
firmest  structures  either  of  art  or  na- 
ture, is  divested  by  the  astronomer  of 
its  attribute  of  fixitv,  and  conceived  by 
him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre, 
and  at  the  same  time  moving  onward 
through  space  with  great  rapidity/'  &c. 
(Sir  John  Herschel,  Astronomy,  Intro- 
duction,  sect.  2.) 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.   1,   2.     *£rcK- 
tto/pcro  j^SokratAs)  8^  r&s  ^ya0ia  ^^<rcif« 


iral  fiyjifiokt^fty  t  &y  fidBoifyf  Koi  hri- 
$vfA*i»  r&v  fia$rifidro0r  irdyrwv^  8i*  &¥ 
iffrXv  olKiay  re  KoXwf  olK€iy  Ktd  'w6\iy, 
Kol  T^  UXoy  iiyBp^oii  re  koHL  hvBptnriyots 
irpdyfjuurty  c3-  XP^^^^'  '^ovs  yh-p  roto^ 
rovs  riy€7ro  iraiZfvSiyras  oOk  &v  fi6yoy 
adroits  re  tiihaltioyas  cTyeu  kcUL  rohs  lav- 
rS»y  oXkovs  KdK&i  oIkuv^  kKKh  KaX  &V 
\ovi  iiy$ petrous  Kal  if6\91S  8^ 
ya(r0ai  tiHalfAoyas  woirjirai. 

lb.  iii.   2,  4.     Kal   o5r»f  hruTKOwSy^ 
rls  ffq  kyoBov  iiy^iUyos  dpcr^»  r&  /Ur 
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conditions  under  which  the  nearest  approach  can  be  made  to  that 
end:  there  may  also  be  precepts,  prescribing  to  every  man  the 
conduct  and  character  which  best  enables  him  to  become  an 
auxiliary  towards  its  attainment,  and  imperatively  restraining  him 
from  acts  which  tend  to  hinder  it — precepts  deduced  from  the 
theory,  each  one  of  them  separately  taken  being  subject  to  excep- 
tions, but  all  of  them  taken  collectively  governing  practice,  as  in 
each  particular  art.^  Sokrates  and  Plato  talk  of  "the  art  of 
dealing  with  human  beings" — "  the  art  of  behaving  in  society" — 
"  that  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  make  men  happy,"  &c. 
They  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  art,  or  rules  of  practice 


lb.  iii.  8,  3,  4,  5;  iv.  6,  8.  He  ex- 
plains T^  hyaOhy  to  mean  rh  i»^i\tfiov — 
fi^xpi  S^  Tov  u><pf\(fxou  irdyra  koX  abrhs 
(rvvcirc<rK($irc(  Kol  cvyBif^ijti  ro7s  avvovai 
(iv.  7,  8).  Compare  Plato,  Qorgiaa,  c. 
66,  67.  p.  474  D.  475  A. 

Things  are  called  &ya$h  koX  KoXa  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Ktuch,  Koi  aitrxp^  on 
the  other,  in  reference  each  to  its  dis- 
tinct end,  of  averting  or  mitigating,  in 
the  one  case — of  bringing  on  or  in- 
creasing in  the  other— different  modes 
of  human  suffering.  So  again,  iii.  9,  4, 
we  find  the  phrases — t  Btl  irpdrrtiv — 
6pOus  irp&rrtiy — rh  (rvfi<f>op^raTa  wiroTs 
•wpdrrtiy — all  used  as  equivalents. 

Plato,  Symposion,  p.  205  A.  Kr^crei 
yhp  kyoBSiy  thUalfxoyfs  Hffoyrai  —  Koi 
obK4ri  xpo(r$c7  4p4<rOait  Tvart  Bk  fiovXtrau 
^bBalfiMV  tlyai;  iwh  riKos  BoKfl  ^X^^^ 
il  i.ir6Kpi(ris ;  compare  Euthyddm.  c.  20. 
p.  279  A;  c.  25.  p.  281  D. 

Plato,  Alkibiad^s,  ii.  c.  13.  p.  145  C. 
*0(rTiy  ipa  ti  rwy  roioinuv  otBtyy  ihy 
fiky  traptmjrou  ahr^f  V  tow  jBeXxf- 
crov  iir  KTT^fxii  —  alr^  5*  ij  v  ri 
aitrif  B^irov  ^trtp  Ka\  ^  rov 
w<p€\lfio V — <pp6yifi6v  yf  abrhy  ^p-fitrofiev 
iral  dwoxp«»^a  ^6fifiov\oVy  koI  rrj  ir6\(i 
Kai  abrhy  iavr^'  rhy  Bh  fik  irotoCvro, 
riLvdvTia  rointay :  compare  Plato,  Re- 
public, vi.  p.  504  E.  The  fact  that  this 
dialogue,  called  Alkibiad^  II.,  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  belonging  not  to 
Plato,  but  to  Xenophon  or  ^Eschin^ 
SocratieuB,  does  not  detract  from  its 
value  as  evidence  about  the  speculations 
of  Sokrat^  (see  Diogen.  La^rt.  ii.  61, 
62 :  Athenaeus,  v.  p.  220). 

Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  30  A. 
ohtkv  yhp  &AAo  irpd.rroiv  iF€pi4pxofiai,  ff 
iFtiSwy  Ofiwv  Ka\  yforrtpovs  koI  irpccr/Sirr^- 
^ovs,  fi'firt   (TWfxdTiay   iirififKucOai   fiiirt 


Xjpyit*-dTooy  irpSrfpoy  fi-firt  othtc  ff^iZpa^ 
&s  rrjs  ^vxv^i  Jiirtas  &s  ipicrri  ftrraf 
\4yooy  8ri  ovk  4k  xP'?/'*<'^T«y  aptr^i  ytyvf- 
raif  &\X*  4^  ikptrris  XP^ M'^'''^  i^^^^ 
r&Wa  ityaOh  ro7s  iyB  p^iro  ts 
iirayr  a  Ka\  IB  l(f  Kal  Bii  fioaia, 

Zeller  (Die  Philosophie  der  Qriecnen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  61-64)  admits  as  a  fact  this 
reference  of  the  Sokratic  Ethics  to 
human  security  and  happiness  as  their 
end ;  while  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Or. 
Rom.  Philosoph.  ii.  p.  40  seq,)  resorts 
to  inadmissible  suppositions,  in  order 
to  avoid  admitting  it  and  to  explain 
away  the  direct  testimony  of  Xeno- 
phon.  Both  of  these  authors  consider 
this  doctrine  as  a  great  taint  in  thn 
philosophical  character  of  Sokrates. 
Zeller  even  says,  what  he  intends  for 
strong  censure,  that  "the  eudaemo- 
nistic  basis  of  the  Sokratic  Ethics  dif- 
fers from  Sophistical  moral  phihsophi/, 
not  in  principle,  but  only  in  result" 
(p.  61). 

I  protest  against  this  allusion  to  a 
Sophistical  moral  philosophy,  and  have 
shown  my  grounds  for  the  protest  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  Sophistical  moral  philo- 
sophy. Not  only  the  Sophists  were  no 
sect  or  school,  but  farther — ^not  one 
of  them  ever  aimed  (so  far  as  we  know) 
at  establishing  any  ethical  theory :  this 
was  the  great  innovation  of  Sokrates. 
But  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  between 
the  preceptorial  exhortation  of  So- 
krat^,  and  that  of  Protagoras  or  Pro- 
dikus,  there  was  no  great  or  material 
difference ;  and  this  Zeller  seems  to 
admit. 

^  The  existence  of  cases  forming  ex- 
ceptions to  each  separate  moral  precept, 
is  brought  to  view  by  Sokrat^  in  Xen. 
Mem.  iv.  2,  15-19;  Plato,  Republic,  i. 
6.  p.  331.  C,  D,  E;  ii.  p.  382,  C, 
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deduced  from  a  theoretical  survey  of  the  subject-matter,  and  taught 
with  precognition  of  the  end — and  mere  artless,  irrational,  knack 
or  dexterity,  acquired  by  simple  copying  or  assimilation,  through  a 
process  of  which  no  one  could  render  account.^ 

Plato,  with  that  variety  of  indirect  alli^ion  which  is  his  charac- 
teristic, continually  constrains  the  reader  to  look  upon  EaraMtaett 
human  and  social  life  as  having  its  own  ends  and  pur-  sdoLula*^ 
poses  no  less  than  each  separate  profession  or  craft ;  and  SiSiSitiS?" 
impels  him  to  transfer  to  the  former  that  conscious  ana-  ^y'^l^ 
lysis  as  a  science,  and  intelligent  practice  as  an  art,  «p«noti»». 
which  are  known  as  conditions  of  success  in  the  latter.'  It  was 
in  furtherance  of  these  rational  conceptions — "  Science  and  Art  '* 
— that  Sokrates  carried  on  his  crusade  against  "that  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  reality,"  which  reigned  undisturbed  in  the 
moral  world  around  him,  and  was  only  beginning  to  be  slightly 
disturbed  even  as  to  the  physical  world.  To  him  the  precept, 
inscribed  in  the  Delphian  temple — "Know  Thyself" — was  the 
holiest  of  all  texts,  which  he  constantly  cited,  and  strenuously 
enforced  upon  his  hearers ;  interpreting  it  to  mean,  Know  whid; 
sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  capacities,  in  reference 
ii)  human  use.^  His  manner  of  enforcing  it  was  alike  original 
and  effective,  and  though  he  was  dexterous  in  varying  his  topics^ 


»  Plato,  Phsedon,  c.  88.  p.  89  E. 
&ytv  r4xyv^  fVf  '"•pi  riyBp^€ta  6  roiov- 

ydp  irov  fitrii  t€xki)j  fxpV^f  ^<nrcp 
fx^^»  o0T«T  &y  ^yfiffarOf  &c.  17  ifoXitikii 
r4xyri,  Protagor.  c.  27.  p.  319  A.  Qor^ 
gias,  c.  163.  p.  521  D. 

Compare  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4.  p.  20  A,  B ; 
Euthyddmus,  c.  50.  p.  2y2  E. — rls  xor' 
iarW  hriar^fifi  ixtlyrif  ^  iifias  tifBcdfioyas 
xoi'^o'cirv;  .... 

The  marked  diBtinction  between  r^xyVt 
aa  distiDg^iBhed  from  Arcxf^o;  rpifiii— 
A\oyos  rpi$^  or  ifxirtipiay  la  noted  in 
the  Phscdrua,  c.  95.  p.  260  E.  and  in 
Gorgiaa,  c.  42.  p.  4C3  B;  c.  45.  p.  465 
A ;  c.  121.  p.  501  A — a  remarkable  pas- 
sage. That  there  is  in  every  art,  some 
assignable  end  to  which  its  precepts 
and  conditions  have  reference,  is  again 
laid  down  in  the  Sophistds,  c.  37.  p. 
232  A. 

'  This  fundamental  analogy,  which 
governed  the  reasoning  of  Sokratds, 
between  the  special  professions,  and 
social  living  geaerally — transferring  to 
the  latter  the  idea  of  a  preconceived 
End,  a  Theory,  and  a  regulated  Prao- 


'  tice  or  Art,  which  are  observed  in  the 
former — ^is  strikingly  stated  in  one  of 
the  Aphorisms  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  vi.  35 — O^x  ^P^f»  *«»  ol 
fidyavaoi  rcxf't'reu  apfi6ioyrcu  fikk  &XP< 
rtyhs  wphs  rohs  ISUiraSf  obUky  ^atrow 
fidtn-oi  ayrdxoyrat  rov  \6yov  r^t 
T ^ X •'  1  *#  icol  ro6rov  iirotrrrivat 
ohx  ^irofidyovffiy;  Oh  ittyhy,  §1  6 
iipXi^dKTttyf  Kol  6  lorpbf,  /ioAXov  al8^ 
ffoyrai  rhy  rris  i8(oy  'r  4x^19 
\6yoyf  ^  6  iyOpwiros  rhy  iav- 
rov,  hs  ahr^  K0ty6s  iart  Tpbs  robt 
B€6^s ; 

»  Plato  (Phsedr.  c.  8.  p.  229  E;  Chap, 
midds,  c.  «6.  p.  164  E;  Alkibiad.  i.  p. 
124  A;  129  A;  131  A). 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  24-26.  offroft 
iaurhy  hrtffKt^d^tyos,  AroUs  iarl  wp6s 
riiy  kyBpmriyiiy  XP*^^^*  ^^•'c* 
r^y  aurov  iiyafuy,  Cicero  (de  Legib.  i. 
22,  59)  gives  a  paraphrase  of  this  weU- 
known  text,  far  more  vague  and  tumid 
than  the  conception  of  Sokratte. 

*  See  the  striking  conversations  of 
Sokratds  with  Qlaukon  and  Charmidds, 
especially  Uiat  with  the  former,  in  Xeo. 
Mom.  liL  0.  6,  7. 
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and  queries  according  to  the  individual  person  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  it  was  his  first  object  to  bring  the  hearer  to  take  just 
measure  of  his  own  real  knowledge  or  real  ignorance.  To  preach, 
to  exhort,  even  to  confute  particular  errors,  appeared  to  Sokrates 
useless,  so  long  as  the  pyud  lay  wrapped  up  in  its  habitual  mist,  or 
illusion  of  wisdom :  such  mist  must  be  dissipated  before  any  new 
light  could  enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer  being  usually  forward 
in  announcing  positive  declarations  on  those  general  doctrines,  and 
explanations  of  those  terms,  to  which  he  was  most  attached  and  in 
which  he  had  the  most  implicit  confidence,  Sokrates  took  them  to 
pieces,  and  showed  that  they  involved  contradiction  and  incon- 
sistency ;  professing  himself  to  be  without  any  positive  opinion, 
nor  ever  advancing  any  until  the  hearer's  mind  had  undergone  the 
proper  purifying  cross-examination.^ 

It  was  this  indirect  and  negative  proceeding,  which,  though  only 
a  part  of  the  whole,  stood  out  as  his  most  original  and  most 
conspicuous  characteristic,  and  determined  his  reputation  with  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  took  no  trouble  to  know  anything 
else  about  him.  It  was  an  exposure  no  less  painful  than  surprising 
to  the  person  questioned  ;  producing  upon  several  of  them  an 
effect  of  permanent  alienation,  so  that  they  never  came  near  him 
again,*  but  reverted  to  their  former  state  of  mind  without  any 
permanent  change.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ingenuity  and 
novelty  of  the  process  was  highly  interesting  to  hearers,  especially 
youthful  hearers,  sons  of  rich  men  and  enjoying  leisure ;  who  not 
only  carried  away  with  them  a  lofty  admiration  of  Sokrates,  but 
were  fond  of  trying  to  copy  his  negative  polemics.^    Probably  men 


*  There  is  no  part  of  Plato,  in  which 
this  doxosophy,  or  false  conceit  of  wis- 
dom, is  more  earnestly  reprobated  than 
in  the  Sophistfis — with  notice  of  the 
KlenchuB,  or  cross-examining  exposure, 
as  the  only  effectual  euro  for  such  fun- 
damental vice  of  the  mind  ;  as  the  true 
purifying  process  (Sophist^s,  c.  33-35. 
p.  230,  231).  • 

See  the  same  process  illustrated  by 
Sokrates,  after  his  questions  put  to  the 
slave  of  Menon  (Plato,  Menon,  c.  J 8.  p. 
84  B;  Charmidds,  c.  30,  p.  166  D). 

As  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  even  in  the 
Defence  where  his  own  personality 
stands  most  manifest,  denounces  as  the 
worst  and  deepest  of  all  mental  defects, 
this  conceit  of  knowledge  ^vithout  real- 
ity— rj  iifiadla  aur^  ri  iTroyflHicrroSt  v 
rov  oXt<r6tu  fideyai  h  o^k  o78cv,  c.  17. 
p.  29  B — so  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates, 


in  the  same  manner,  treats  this  same 
mental  infirmity  as  being  near  to  mad- 
ness, and  distinguishes  it  carefully  from 
simple  want  of  knowledge  or  cotiscious 
ignorance — Mavlcuf  y€  ft^y  iviivriov  fiky 
fprj  fJvai  <ro<f>l<ff  oC  fttyroi  yf  r^v  iyc- 
vicrrrifiocrvinfiy  fiavittv  iy6ftt^€y.  Th  8^ 
iiyyo€7y  iavrhy,  Kcd  A  /i^  ris  oTSc  ho^d- 
C^iy,  Kal  oXftrBai  yiyydffKftyy  iyyvrdru 
fiayias  i\oy((fro  tlvcu  (Mem.  iii  9,  6). 
Such  conviction  thus  stands  foremost  in 
the  mental  character  of  Sokratds,  and 
on  the  best  evidence,  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon  imited. 

2  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  40.  IIoAAoi 
fihy  oZv  rS>y  ovrea  hiartSiyrtty  (nrh  Im- 
Kpdrovs  oifKfTi  aur^  irpotrj/lfircuf,  ots  Kcd 
fi\aKwrfpovi  iySfxi^ty. 

3  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23  A. 
Otoyrai  ydp  ft€  ^ictiUrrorc  ol  ir<jLp6yrts 
ravra   ainhy   tlycu    ffo^hy^    &   hy   iXXow 
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like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias  frequented  his  society  chiefly  for  this 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  quality  which  they  might  turn  to  some 
account  in  their  political  career.  His  constant  habit  of  never 
suffering  a  general  terra  to  remain  undetermined,  but  applying  it 
at  once  to  particulars — the  homely  and  effective  instances  of  which 
he  made  choice — the  string  of  interrogatories  each  advancing 
towards  a  result,  yet  a  result  not  foreseen  by  any  one — the 
indirect  and  circuitous  manner  whereby  the  subject  was  turned 
round,  and  at  last  approached  and  laid  open  by  a  totally  different 
face — all  this  constituted  a  sort  of  prerogative  in  Sokrates,  which 
no  one  else  seems  to  have  approached.  Its  effect  was  enhanced 
by  a  voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and  captivating — and  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  very  eccentricity  of  his  Silenic  physiognomy.* 
What  is  termed  "his  irony" — or  assumption  of  the  character  of 
an  ignorant  learner  asking  information  from  one  who  knew  better 
than  himself — while  it  was  essential*  as  an  excuse  for  his  practice 
as  a  questioner,  contributed  also  to  add  zest  and  novelty  to  his 
conversation  ;  and  totally  banished  from  it  both  didactic  pedantry  • 
and  seeming  bias  as  an  advocate ;  which,  to  one  who  talked  so 
much,  was  of  no  small  advantage.  After  he  had  acquired  celebrity, 
this  uniform  profession  of  ignorance  in  debate  was  usually  con- 
strued as  mere  affectation,  and  those  who  merely  heard  him 
occasionally,  without  penetrating  into  his  intimacy,  often  suspected 
that  he  was  amusing  himself  with  ingenious  paradox.'  Timon  the 
Satirist,  and  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  accordingly  described  him  as 
a  buffoon  who  turned  every  one  into  ridicule,  especially  men  of 
eminence.* 

4^t\4y^u,  I  c.  39.  p.  215  A,  that  he  too  muBt  have 

Ibid.  c.  10.  p.  23.  C.     Tlpht  8i  ro6-  '  been  much  affected  by  the  singular  phv- 
roiSi  ol  wioi  fioi  iiroKoXovOovyrtfy  oU  fid-  i  siognomy  of  Sokratds :  compare  Xenoph. 


Kiara  O'xoX'fi  itrriyf  ol  r&y  •wKovtriogrdrttyf 
a{rr6fittroi  x^P^^^^'^  &ico^oktct  i^traCo' 
fkivw  rdty  ityOp^wyf  xai  a(rro2  iroWdjcis 
4fAf  fAtfiovirrcu,  tlra  iirixfipoviriy  AWovs 
4^tTd(€iy,  &c. 

Compare  also  ibid.  c.  22.  p.  33  0 ;  o. 
27.  p.  37  D. 

*  This  is  an  interesting  testimony 
preserved  by  Aristoxenus,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  his  father  Spintlyunis,  who 
heard  Sokratds  (Aristox.  Frag.  28.  ed. 
Didot).  Spintharus  said,  respecting 
Sokratds — 8ti  ob  iroXXois  cMr6s  y€  -widor 
vwripois  irrervxv^itf  '^i?*  rouUnniy  ttyeu 
r1\y  re  ^otv^y  KoiX  rh  <rr6fia  ical  rh  4irnp<u- 
y6fA€yoy  ^BoSf  Kcd  irphf  irvurl  re  rols  tlpri' 
fityois  r^y  rod  cTSout  tScdrtjra. 

It  seems  evident  also,  from  the  re- 
markable passage  in  Plato's  Symposion, 


Sympos.  iv.  19. 

-  Aristot.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  o.  32. 
p.  183.  b.  6.  Compare  also  Plutarch, 
Quscst.  Platonic,  p.  999  £.  Thy  olw 
dKtyicriKhy  x6yoy  &airtp  Kc^apriKhv  lx<ir 
i^dpfuucoy,  6  ^vKpdnis  iL^iSimrros  j|r 
irtpovs  4\4yxotyy  r^  fii^^ly  &Tofa/yf- 
crOcu*  Kfld  fjM\\oy  ^irrero,  9oK&y  irirw 
Koiy^  r^^y  hKiiOuav,  oIk  adrrhs  iZitf  8^p 
fionBtiy. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4-,  9. 

Plato,  Ooigias,  c  81.  p.  481  B.  inrov 
ZdQn  ravra  "ZuKpdt^s  ^  to/^cc;  Repub- 
lie,  L  c.  11.  p.  337  A.  oMi  Utiyii  1i 
e/»9v7a  tlpwyAa  XttKpdrovs,  &c.  (Apol. 
Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A). 

*  Diog.  Laort.  ii.  16;  Cicero,  De  Nat. 
Deor.  i.  34,  93,  Cicero  (Brutus,  85, 
292)  also  treats  the  irony. of  Sokratds 
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It  is  by  Plato  that  the  negative  and  indirect  vein  of  Sokrates 
Preceptorial  has  been  worked  out  and  immortalized;  while  Xenophon, 
MbortJtion  wl^o  sympathised  little  in  it,  complains  that  others  looked 
cL^V****  ^^  ^^^  master  too  exclusively  on  this  side,  and  that  they 
b^^Mio-"^  could  not  conceive  him  as  a  guide  to  virtue,  but  only  as 
phon.  a  stirring  and  propulsive  force.^      One  of  the  principal 

objects  of  his  *  Memorabilia '  is,  to  show,  that  Sokrates,  after 
having  worked  upon  novices  suflSciently  with  the  negative  line  of 
questions,  altered  his  tone,  desisted  from  embarrassing  them,  and 
addressed  to  them  precepts  not  less  plain  and  simple  than  directly 
useful  in  practice.^  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  this  was  often  the 
fact,  and  that  the  various  dialogues  in  which  Xenophon  presents 
to  us  the  philosopher  inculcating  self-control,  temperance,  piety, 
duty  to  parents,  brotherly  love,  fidelity  in  friendship,  diligence, 
benevolence,  &c.,  on  positive  grounds — are  a  faithful  picture  of 
one  valuable  side  of  his  character,  and  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole.  Such  direct  admonitory  influence  was  common  to  Sokrates 
with  Prodikus  and  the  best  of  the  Sophists. 

It  is  however  neither  from  the  virtue  of  his  life,  nor  from  the 
This  ot  g^^^^ss  of  his  precepts  (though  both  were  essential 
the  pecu-       featurcs  in  his  character),  that  he  derives  his  peculiar 

lUuity  of  .... 

Sokratd«—     title  to  fame,  but  from  his  originality  and  prolific  efficacy 

hU  powerful     ,  ,  .  ,  ... 

method  of  in  the  line  of  speculative  philosophy.  Of  that  originality, 
theanalyucai  the  first  portiou  (as  has  been  just  stated)  consisted  in  his 
'*'"  ^'  having  been  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  Ethical 
Science  with  its  appropriate  End,  and  with  precepts  capable  of 
being  tested  and  improved;  but  the  second  point,  and  not  the 
least   important,   was,   his    peculiar  method — and    extraordinary 


^  Xenophon,  after  describing  the  dia- 
logue wherein  Sokrat^  cross-examines 


as  intended  to  mock  and  humiliate  his 
fellow-dialogists,  and  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears   so    in    the    dialogues  of  Plato. 

Tet  I  doubt  whether  the  real  Sokrates  i  and  hiuniliates  Euthyddmns,  says  at 
could  have  had  any  pronoimced  pur-  the  end — 'O  8^  (Sokrat^)  &s  tyvw  oArhv 
pose  of  this  kind.  j  o^us    ixovroj    fiKiara    pl\v    aitrhv 

*  The  beginning  of  Xen.  Mem.  i.  4,  1,  hieriparr^Vy  airKovtrrara  8^ 
is  particularly  striking  on  this  head — El  kuI  <ra^i<rrara  i^rjytTro  &  tc  iv6^ 
94  Tiyts  ^uKpdrriy  yofil{ov<riv  (&S  %vioi  I  t».i(tv  (lZ4vcu  huv,  KciX  h  iiriTffifitiv  icpd- 
ypdtf>ov<ri    re    Kcd    \4yov(ri    irtpl    adrou  \  riffra  flycu. 

r€Kfiaip6n€yot)     irp  or  p4^  atrBai     fih  ;       Again,  iv.  7,  1.  "Ori  fily  oZk  airX&s 
iivBp^ovs    ^ir*    aptr^v    Kpiriffrov   yeyo-  j  r^v  kavrov  yv^firiv  dirc^a/i'fro  JSMKpdrris 
viwtUy  irpoayayflw  8i  iir*  avr^y  o^x     ''P^^    '''o*'*    byiAXovvras    avr^^    BoKti  /jloi 
lKay6y — (nccif^d/xcf oi  fi^  ft6yoy  h  ^iccT-     9^Kov  4k  rS)v  €lprifi4ywv  cTfcu,  &c. 
yos     Ko\a<rrri plov     tv tKa    r  ohs         His  readers  were  evidently  likely  to 


irdvr*  oio n4yov 5  €l9  4 yai  4 pW' 
r  uy  ffX€7x*''»  ^^^  Koi  A  \4ywv  <rvv- 
9irifi4p€V€  rois  ffvyZiarpifiovaiy^  9oKifia- 
(6yrw,  ci  iKovbs  ^y  fifkriovs  TotcTy  robs 


doubt,  and  required  proof,  that  Sokrat^ 
could  speak  phitUy,  directly^  and  posi- 
tively: BO  much  better  known  was  the 
other  side  of  his  character. 
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power  of  exciting  scientific  impulse  and  capacity  in  the  minds  of 
others.  It  was  not  by  positive  teaching  that  this  effect  was 
produced.  Both  Sokrates  and  Plato  thought  that  little  mental 
improvement  could  be  produced  by  expositions  directly  commu- 
nicated, or  by  new  written  matter  lodged  in  the  memory.*  It  was 
necessary  that  mind  should  work  upon  mind,  by  short  question 
and  answer,  or  an  expert  employment  of  the  dialectic  process,'  in 
order  to  generate  new  thoughts  and  powers :  a  process,  which 
Plato,  with  his  exuberant  fancy,  compares  to  copulation  and 
pregnancy,  representing  it  as  the  true  way,  and  the  only  effectual 
way,  of  propagating  the  philosophic  spirit. 

We   should  greatly  misunderstand  the  negative  and  indirect 
vein  of  Sokrates,  if  we  suppose  that  it  ended  in  nothing  ^^    ^^^ 
more  than  simple  negation.     On  busy  or  ungifted  minds,  •nTuKiirect 
amon£c   the   indiscriminate   public   who   heard  him,   it  sokratfti  pro- 
probably  left  little  permanent  enect  of  any  kmd,  and  thiratand 
ended  in  a  mere  feeling  of  admiration  for  ingenuity,  or  for  the 
perhaps   dislike   of  paradox:  on   practical  minds  like  ofposiure 
Xenophon,  its   effect  was  merged  in  that  of  the  pre- 
ceptorial exhortation.     But  where  the  seed  fell  upon  an  intellect 
having  the  least  predisposition  or  capacity  for  systematic  thought, 
the  negation  had  only  the  effect  of  driving  the  hearer  back  at  first, 
giving  him  a  new  impetus  for  afterwards  springing  forward.     The 
Sokratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from  the  mind  its  mist  of  fancied 
knowledge,   and  laying  bare  the  real   ignorance,   produced  an 
immediate  effect  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.'      The  newly- 
created  consciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful, 
and  humiliating — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort,  yet  combined 
with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never  before 
experienced.      Such   intellectual   quickening,  which  could  never 
commence   until   the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original 
illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  considered  by  Sokrates  not  merely 
as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable  condition,  of 
future  progress.     It  was  the  middle  point  in  the  ascending  mental 
scale ;  the  lowest  point  being  ignorance  unconscious,  self-satisfied, 


»  Plato,  Sophiatda,  c.  17.  p.  230  A. 
firr&  7i\  iroKKov  v6vov  rh  90vBvn\riKhp 
cTBoT  r^y  ircuScfaf  triuKphy  iv^ccv,  &c. 
Compare  a  fragment  of  Demokritus, 
in  MuUach's  edition  of  the  Fragm. 
Demokrit.  p.  175.  Fr.  Moral.  59.  Thw 
ot6fi€¥0¥  v£$¥  ix^^^  ^  wovOtrdmif  fiareuo- 
ToWcc. 


Compare  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  343, 
344. 

>  Compare  two  passages  in  Plato's 
Protagoras,  o.  49.  p.  329  A,  and  c.  94. 
p.  348  D ;  and  the  PhsDdrus,  c.  138-140. 
p.  276  A,  E. 

3  Plato,  Men.  c.  13.  p.  80  A.    6fioi6- 
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and  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge  ;  the  next  above,  ignorance 
conscious,  unmasked,  ashamed  of  itself,  and  thirsting  after  know- 
ledge as  yet  unpossessed ;  while  actual  knowledge,  the  third  and 
highest  stage,  was  only  attainable  after  passing  through  the  second 
as  a  preliminary^  This  second  stage  was  a  sort  of  pregnancy,  and 
every  mind  either  by  nature  incapable  of  it,  or  in  which,  from 
want  of  the  necessary  conjunction,  it  had  never  arisen — was  barren 
for  all  purposes  of  original  or  self-appropriated  thought  Sokrates 
regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  and  skill  (employing  another 
Platonic  metaphor),  while  he  had  himself  no  power  of  reproduction, 
to  deal  with  such  pregnant  and  troubled  minds  in  the  capacity  of 
a  midwife  ;  to  assist  them  in  that  mental  parturition  whereby  they 
were  to  be  relieved,  but  at  the  same  time  to  scrutinise  narrowly 
the  offspring  which  they  brought  forth,  and  if  it  should  prove 
distorted  or  unpromising,  to  cast  it  away  with  the  rigour  of  a 
Lykurgean  nurse,  whatever  might  be  the  reluctance  of  the  mother- 
mind  to  part  with  its  new-born.*  Plato  is  fertile  in  illustrating 
this  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  operating  not  by 
what  it  put  into  the  latter,  but  by  what  it  evolved  out  of  him  ;  by 
creating  an  uneasy  longing  after  truth — aiding  in  the  elaboration 


*  This  tripartite  graduation  of  the 
intellectual  scale  is  brought  out  by 
Plato  in  the  Symposion,  c.  29.  p.  204  A, 
and  in  the  Lysis,  c.  33.  p.  218  A. 

The  intermediate  point  of  the  scale 
is  what  Plato  here  (though  not  always) 
expresses  by  the  word  <t>i\6(roipof  in  its 
strict  etymological  sense — "a  lover  of 
knowledge;"  one  who  is  not  yet  wise, 
but  who,  having  learnt  to  know  and 
feel  his  own  ignorance,  is  anxious  to 
become  wise — and  has  thus  made  what 
Plato  thought  the  greatest^ and  most 
difficult  step  towards  really  becoming 

80. 

•  The  effect  of  the  interrogatory  pro- 
cedure of  Sokratds  in  forcing  on  the 
minds  of  youth  a  humiliating  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance  and  an  eager  anxiety 
to  be  relieved  from  it,  is  not  less 
powerfully  attested  in  the  simpler  lan- 
guage of  Xenophon,  than  in  the  meta- 
phorical variety  of  Plato.  See  the  con- 
versation with  Euthyddmus  in  the  Me- 
morabilia of  Xenophon,  iv.  2;  a  long 
dialogue,  which  ends  by  the  confession 
of  the  latter  (c.  39)  —  ^At^ayKdCti  /i€ 
ravra  bfxoKoyuv  ^riXov&ri  ri  4fi^  <f>au- 
\6rrjs'  Kcd  <ppoirriC»  fi^  KptLritrroy  if  fioi 
trtyav  Kiv8vyci^»  yiip  airK&s  ohBlv  fiB4- 


yeu. 


trofiltras     T^     uyri     iiy9pdwo96v 
tJvai:  compare  i.  1,  16. 

This  same  expression  —  "  thinVing 
himself  no  better  than  a  slave  '* — is  also 
put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Alki- 
biad^,  when  he  is  describing  the  pow- 
erful effect  wrought  on  his  mind  by 
the  conversation  of  Sokratds  (Sympo- 
sion, c.  39.  p.  215,  216) — TltpiicKdovs 
9h  knovoiv  koUl  $XX»v  iyeeOuy  ^Tfr6pm¥ 
fd  n^v  riyo^ftriy,  roiovrov  8*  ohikv  fro- 
<rx<^Vy  o68i  rtSopifiriro  ftov  ^  ^x^  ^^^* 
^audicrti  &s  ay^pairo^toZ&s  8(a- 
K€  ifi^vov.  *AAA.  (nrh  ro6rov  rov 
Map<r{>ou  iroWdKis  H^  o8t»  ditr^^K, 
&<rrt  fioi   96^ai  fA^i   fiiorrhy  tJyeu   4%^^^^ 

Compare  also  the  Meno,  c.  13.  p.  79 
E,  and  Theatet.  c.  17,  22.  p.  148  E, 
151  C,  where  the  metaphor  of  pr^- 
nancy,  and  of  the  obstetric  art  of 
Sokrat^,  is  expanded — vdb-xotnrt  8^  Zri 
ol  Jfiol  ^vyytyvSfityoi  iral  rovro  rahrhy 
rals  TiKTOvffeus'  w^lyowri  yap  Kcd  &iro- 
plas  ifiirlfiirKayrai  yvKrds  t€  Kcd  iifidpeis 
'KoXh  fiaWoy  ^  ^Kuvai,  Tainriy  t€  r^y 
iettlya  iytiptiy  re  fro)  inrowaOtty  ii  ifi^i 
r4xvv  ^{/yarcu — *Eyiorf  8^,  ot  &y  /a  ^  fioi 
9  6^(1)0' IP  iyK{>fioyfs  cTrai,  yyoht 
Sri  oh^^y  ifiov  94oyrai,  trdant  tit- 
fuy&s  irpofiy&fjLaif  &c. 
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necessary  for  obtaining  relief — and  testing  whether  the  doctrine 
elaborated  possessed  the  real  lineaments,  or  merely  the  delusive 
semblance,  of  truth. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  description 
given  of  the  colloquial  magic  of  Sokrates  and  its  vehe-  inductiv« 
inent  effects,  by  those  who  had  themselves  heard  it  and  S^y^^'ami 
felt  its  force.  Its  suggestive  and  stimulating  power  was  ^°*Jf 
a  gift  so  extraordinary,  as  well  to  justify  any  abundance  sokrates. 
of  imagery  on  the  part  of  Plato  to  illustrate  it.^  On  the  subjects 
to  which  he  applied  himself — man  and  society — his  hearers  had 
done  little  but  feel  and  ai&rm :  Sokrates  undertook  to  make  them 
think,  weigh,  and  examine  themselves  and  their  own  judgements — 
until  the  latter  were  brought  into  consistency  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  a  known  and  venerable  end.  The  generalisations 
embodied  in  their  judgements  had  grown  together  and  coalesced 
in  a  manner  at  once  so  intimate,  so  familiar,  yet  so  unverified,  that 
the  particulars  implied  in  them  had  passed  out  of  notice :  so  that 
Sokrates,  when  he  recalled  these  particulars  out  of  a  forgotten 
experience,  presented  to  the  hearer  his  own  opinions  under  a 
totally  new  point  of  view.  His  conversations  (even  as  they  appear 
in  the  reproduction  of  Xenophon,  which  presents  but  a  mere 
skeleton  of  the  reality)  exhibit  the  main  features  of  a  genuine 
inductive  method,  struggling  against  the  deep-lybg,  but  unheeded, 
errors  of  the  early  intellect  acting  by  itself  without  conscious 
march  or  scientific  guidance — of  the  intellectiis  sibi  permisstis — 
upon  which  Bacon  so  emphatically  dwells.  Amidst  abundance  of 
instantice  negativce,  the  scientific  value  of  which  is  dwelt  upon  in 
in  the  *  Novum  Organon,'  * — and  negative  instances  too  so  dexte- 

*  There  is  a  Btriking  expression  of  procedure  by  comparing  the  sentence 
Xenophon,  in  the  Memorabilia,  about  which  Bacon  pronounces  upon  the  first 
Sokratde  and  his  conversation  (i.  2,  notions  of  the  inteliect — as  radically  rtcKnu, 
14) : —  confused,  badly  abstracted  from  things,  and 

**  He  dealt  with  every  one  just  as  >  needing  complete  re'examination  and  re- 
he  pleased  in  his  discussions/'  says  ,  vision — without  which  (he  says)  not  one 
Xenophon — roTy  8^  9ia\9yofi.4yois   edn^    of  them  could  be  trusted : — 


wSuri  xp^/^^f^ov  iy  roh  ?i6yois  5ir«j  dfiod- 
\ero. 
'  I  know  nothing  so  clearly  illuatrat- 


**  Quod  vero  attinet  ad  notiones  pri- 
mas  intellect(is,  nihil  est  eorum,  quas 
intellectus    sUn  per  missus    congessit,   quin 


ing  both  the  subjects  and  the  method  fio6t9  pro  suspecto  sit,  nee  uUo  modo 
chosen  by  Sokratds,  as  various  passages  ratum  nisi  novo  judicio  se  stiterit,  et 
of  the  immortal  criticisms  in  the  No-  secundum  illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit.'* 
yum  Organon.  —  When  Sokratds  (as  ;  (Distributio  Operis,  prefixed  to  the 
Xenophon  tells  us)  devoted  his  time  to  i  N.  0.  p.  168  of  Mr.  Montagu's  edition.) 
questioning  others  **  What  is  piety  ?  — **  Serum  sane  rebus  perditis  adhi- 
What  is  justice?  What  is  temperance,  betur  remedium,  postquam  mens  ex 
courage,  political  government?'*  8cc.,  quotidian^  vitce  consuetudine,  et  audi- 
we  best  understand  the  spirit  of  his    tionibus,  et  doctrinis  inquinatis  oocu- 
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rously  chosen  as  generally  to  show  the  way  to  new  truth,  in  place 
of  that  error  which  they  set  aside — there  is  a  close  pressure  on  the 


pata»  et  yanissimis  idolls  obsessa  fuerit. 
.  .  .  .  Restat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut 
opus  mentis  tmiversism  de  integro  resu- 
rmitttr;  ac  menst  jam  ab  ipso  prtncipio^ 
nuilo  modo  sibi  permittatur,  sed  perpetuo  ; 
regatur."  (lb.  Pnefatio,  p.  186.) — 
"Syllogiamus  ex  propositionibus  con- 
stat, propositiones  ex  verbis,  verba  no- 
tionum  teeserso  sunt.  Itaque  si  notiones 
ipsse  (id  quod  basis  rel  est)  confused 
Bint  et  temere  a  rebus  abstractse,  nihil 
in  iis  qusB  superstruuntur  est  firmitu- 
dinls.  Itaque  spes  est  una  in  induc- 
tione  verft.  In  notionibus  nihil  sani  est, 
uec  in  logicis,  nee  in  physicis.  Non 
Substantia  f  non  Qtialitas,  Agere,  Pati, 
ifmun  Esse,  bones  notiones  sunt;  multo 
minus  Grave,  Leve,  Densum,  Tenue, 
Humidum,  Siccum,  Generatio,  Cor- 
ruptio,  Attrahere,  Fugare,  Elementum, 
Materia,  Forma,  et  id  Genus  ;  sed 
omnes  phantasticse  et  male  terminatse. 
Notiones  infimarum  specierum,  Ho- 
minis,  Canis,  et  prehensionum  imme- 
diatarum  sensus,  Albi,  Nigri,  non  fal- 
lunt  magnopere :  reliquce  omnes  {quibus 
homines  hactenm  usi  sunt)  aberrationes 
sunt,  nee  debitis  modis  a  rebus  ab- 
stracts et  excitatao."  (Aphor.  14,  15, 
16.) — "Nemo  adhuc  tant&  mentis  con- 
stanti&  et  rigore  inventus  est,  ut  decre* 
verit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorias  et 
notiones  communes  penitas  abolere,  et  intei- 
Icctum  abrasum  et  cequum  ad  particularia 
de  integro  applicare,  Itaque  ra  fib  iila 
quam  habemus,  ex  m^dtd  fide  ct  multo 
etiam  casu,  necnon  ex  pueriltbus,  quas 
primo  hausimus,  notionibus,  farrago  quce- 
dam  est  et  congeries"  (Aphor.  97.) — 
"Nil  magis  philosophise  offecisse  de- 
prehendimus,  quam  quod  res  quse  fami- 
liares  sunt  et  frequenter  occurrunt, 
oontemplationem  hominum  non  mo- 
rentur  et  detineant,  sed  reciplantur 
obiter,  neque  earum  causse  quseri  so- 
leant;  ut  non  ssepius  requiratur  infor- 
matio  de  rebus  ignotis,  quam  attentio 
in  notis.'*     (Aphor.  119.) 

These  passages,  and  many  othera  to 
the  same  effect  which  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Novum  Organon,  afford 
a  clear  illustration  and  an  interesting 
parallel  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
Sokratds.  He  sought  to  test  the  fun- 
damental notions  and  generalisations 
respecting  man  and  society,  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Bacon  approached  those 
of  physics:  he  suspected  the  uncon- 
scious process  of  the  growing  intellect, 


and  desired  to  revise  it,  by  comparison 
with  particulars — and  from  particulars 
too,  the  most  clear  and  certain,  but 
which,  from  being  of  vulgar  occurrence, 
were  least  attended  to.  And  that 
which  Sokratds  described  in  his  lan- 
guage as  **  conceit  of  knowledge  with- 
out the  reality,"  is  identical  with  what 
Bacon  designates  as  the  primary  notions 
— the  puerile  notions — the  aberrations — of 
the  intellect  left  to  itself,  which  have 
become  so  familiar  and  appear  so  cer- 
tainly known,  that  the  mind  cannot 
shake  them  off,  and  has  lost  all  habit, 
we  might  almost  say  all  power,  of  ex- 
amining them. 

The  stringent  process  (or  electric 
shock,  to  use  the  simile  in  Plato's 
Menou)  of  the  Sokratic  Elenchus,  af- 
forded the  best  means  of  resuscitating 
this  lost  power.  And  the  manner  in 
which  Plato  speaks  of  the  cross-exam- 
ining Elenchus,  as  "the  great  and 
sovereign  purification,  vrithout  which 
every  man,  be  he  the  great  King  him- 
self, is  unschooled,  dirty,  and  full  of 
uncleanness  in  respect  to  the  main  con- 
ditions of  happiness  '* — (itol  rhy  (Kcyxov 
XfKTtoy  &j  &pa  fieyitrrri  ical  Kvpiorrdrri 
rS>v  KaJd<kpfffwv  itrrX,  Koi  rhp  kyiXeyicrov 
aZ  yofitffTfoP,  &y  frol  Tir/x<^  fiiyas 
fiaa'i\ehs  t^v,  t^  fi4yi(rra  iucddoffroy  6yra' 
&ira/8ct/T<$f  T€  Kal  alffxP^*'  y^yovivcu 
ravra,  h  KoBapdorarov  koX  K&KXiarov 
thrptirf  rhy  Syras  4ff6fifyoy  clt^aifioya 
cTvoi— Plato  Sophist,  c.  34.  p.  230  E.) 
precisely  corresponds  to  that  *' cross- 
examination  of  human  reason  in  its  native 
or  spontaneous  process,"  which  Bacon 
specifies  as  one  of  the  three  things 
essential  to  the  expurgation  of  the  in- 
tellect, so  as  to  qualify  it  for  the  attain- 
ment of  truth — "Itaque  doctrina  ista 
de  expurgatioue  intellectCLs,  ut  ipse  ad 
veritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  redargu- 
tionibus  absolvitur;  redargutione  phi- 
losophiarum,  redargutione  demonstra- 
tiouum,  et  redtirgutionc  rationis  h^tntatue 
nativa."  (Nov.  Organ.  Distributio  Ope- 
ns, p.  170  ed.  Montagu.) 

To  show  further  how  essential  it  is 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges) 
that  the  native  intellect  should  be 
pui^ed  or  purified,  before  it  can  pro- 
perly apprehend  the  truths  of  physical 
philosophy — I  transcribe  the  introduc- 
tory passage  of  Sir  John  Herschers 
*  Astronomy*: — 

"  In  entering  upon  any  scientific  pur- 
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hearer's  mind,  to  keep  it  in  the  distinct  track  of  particulars,  as 
conditions  of  every  just  and  consistent  generalisation ;  and  to 
divert  it  from  becoming  enslaved  to  unexamined  formulae,  or 
from  delivering  mere  intensity  of  persuasion  under  the  authorita- 
tive phrase  of  reason.  Instead  of  anxiety  to  plant  in  the  hearer 
a  conclusion  ready-made  and  accepted  on  trust,  the  questioner 
keeps  up  a  prolonged  suspense,  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  particulars  tending  both  affirmatively  and  negatively ;  nor  is 
his  purpose  answered,  until  that  state  of  knowledge  and  appre- 
hended evidence  is  created,  out  of  which  the  conclusion  starts  as 
a  living  product,  with  its  own  root  and  self-sustaining  power, 
consciously  linked  with  its  premises.  If  this  conclusion  so  gene-  ^ 
rated  be  not  the  same  as  that  which  the  questioner  himself  adopts, 
it  will  at  least  be  some  other,  worthy  of  a  competent  and  ex- 
amining mind  taking  its  own  independent  view  of  the  appropriate 
evidence.  And  amidst  all  the  variety  and  divergence  of  par- 
ticulars which  we  find  enforced  in  the  language  of  Sokrates,  the 
end,  towards  which  all  of  them  point,  is  one  and  the  same,  . 
emphatically  signified— the  good  and  happiness  of  social  man. 

It  is  not  then  to  multiply  proselytes  or  to  procure  authoritative 
assent — ^but  to  create  earnest  seekers,  analytical  intellects^  sokmtic  me- 
foreknowing  and  consistent  agents,  capable  of  forming  Sl^t^SidJ 
conclusions  for  themselves  and  of  teaching  others — ^as  SSSj^. 
well  as  to  force  them  into  that  path  of  inductive  general-  ^eSSeWw- 
isation  whereby  alone  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  JJ^^^JS* 
formed — that  ihe  Sokratic  method  aspires.  In  many  ««<iy-made. 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  wherein  Sokrates  is  brought  forward 


suit,  one  of  the  student's  first  endea- 
vours ought  to  be  to  prepare  his  mind 
for  the  reception  of  truth,  by  dismiss- 
ing, or  at  least  loosening  his  hold  on, 
all  such  crude  and  hastily  adopted 
notions  respecting  the  objects  and  rela- 
tions he  is  about  to  exiuuine,  as  may 
tend  to  embarrass  or  mislead  him ;  and 
to  strengthen  himself,  by  something  of 
an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unpre- 
judiced'admission  of  any  conclusion 
which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by 
careful  observation  and  logical  argu- 
ment; even  should  it  prove  adverse  to 
notions  he  may  have  previously  formed 
for  himself,  or  taken  up,  without  ex- 


science.  It  ift  the  first  movement  of 
approach  towards  that  state  of  mental 
purity  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  a 
full  and  steady  perception  of  moral 
beauty  as  well  as  physical  adaptation. 
It  is  the  '  euphrasy  and  rue,'  with 
which  we  must  purge  our  sight,  before  we 
can  receive,  and  contemplate  as  they  are, 
the  lineaments  of  truth  and  ntiture.*'  (Sir 
John  Herschel,  *  Astronomy ' — Introduc- 
tion.) 

I  could  easily  multiply  citations  from 
other  eminent  writers  on  physical  phi- 
losophy, to  the  same  purpose.  All  of 
them  prescribe  this  intellectual  purifi- 
cation :  Sokratds  not  only  prescribed  it, 


amination,   on    the    credit    of   others,    but  actually  administered  it,  by  means 
Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact,  a  commencement  |  of  his  Elenchus,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
of  that  intellectual  discipline  which  forms  !  jects  on  which  he  talked. 
one  of  the  most  important  ends   of  all 
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as  the  principal  disputant,  we  read  a  series  of  discussions  and 
arguments,  distinct,  though  having  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject— but  terminating  either  in  a  result  purely  negative,  or 
without  any  definite  result  at  all.  The  commentators  often 
attempt,  but  in  ray  judgement  with  little  success,  either  by 
arranging  the  dialogues  in  a  supposed  sequence  or  by  various 
pother  hypotheses — to  assign  some  positive  doctrinal  conclusion 
as  having  been  indirectly  contemplated  by  the  author.  But  if 
Plato  had  aimed  at  any  substantive  demonstration  of  this  sort, 
we  cannot  well  imagine  that  he  would  have  left  his  purpose  thus 
in  the  dark,  visible  only  by  the  microscope  of  a  critic.  The 
;  didactic  value  of  these  dialogues — that,  wherein  the  genuine  So- 
kratic  spirit  stands  most  manifest — consists,  not  in  the  positive 
f conclusion  proved,  but  in  the  argumentative  process  itself,  coupled 
with  the  general  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  evidence 
negative  and  affinnative  is  brought  to  bear. 

This  connects  itself  with  that  which  I  remarked  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  when  mentioning  Zeno  and  the  first  manifesta- 
iecuc«— their  tions  of  dialcctics,  respecting  the  large  sweep,  the 
haiMiiingof  many-sided  argumentation,  and  the  strength  as  well 
force  of  the  as  forwarducss  of  the  negative  arm — in  Grecian  specu- 
nega  veann.  j^^j^^  philosophy.  Through  Sokratcs,  this  amplitude  of 
dialectic  range  was  transmitted  from  Zeno  first  to  Plato  and  next 
to  Aristotle.  It  was  a  proceeding  natural  to  men  who  were  not 
merely  interested  in  establishing,  or  refuting,  some  given  particular 
conclusion — but  who  also  (like  expert  mathematicians  in  their  own 
science)  loved,  esteemed,  and  sought  to  improve,  the  dialectic 
process  itself,  with  the  means  of  verification  which  it  afforded ;  a 
feeling,  of  which  abundant  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Platonic 
writings.*  Such  pleasure  in  the  scientific  operation — though  not 
merely  innocent,  but  valuable  both  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a 
guarantee  against  error,  and  though  the  corresponding  taste 
among  mathematicians  is  always  treated  with  the  sympathy  which 
it  deserves — incurs  much  unmerited  reprobation  from  modern 
historians  of  philosophy,  under  the  name  of  love  of  disputation, 
cavilling,  or  sceptical  subtlety. 

But  over  and  above  any  love  of  the  process,  the  subjects  to 
which  dialectics  were  applied,  from  Sokratcs  downwards, — man 
and  society,  ethics,  politics,  metaphysics,  &c.,  were  such  as  par- 
ticularly called   for   this  many-sided  handling.     On   topics    like 

*  See  particularly  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  PhilSbus,  c.  18.  p.  16,  seq. 
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these,  relating  to  sequences  of  fact  which  depend  upon  a  multitude 
of  cooperating  or  conflicting  causes,  it  is  impossible  The  subjects 
to  arrive,  by  any  one  thread  of  positive-  reasoning  or  ^^^^ 
induction,  at  absolute  doctrine  which  a  man  may  reckon  2?n!n< 
upon  finding  always  true,  whether  he  remembers  the  J^^uiTiy 
proof  or  not;  as  is  the  case  with  mathematical,  astro-  Si^JJj!^*^** 
nomical,  or  physical  truth.  The  utmost  which  science  can  ™*^^  ^**y- 
ascertain,  on  subjects  thus  complicated,  is  an  aggregate,  not  of 
peremptory  theorems  and  predictions,  but  of  tendencies ;  ^  by 
studying  the  action  of  each  separate  cause,  and  combining  them 
together  as  well  as  our  means  admit.  The  knowledge  of  ten- 
dencies thus  obtained,  though  falling  much  short  of  certainty,  is 
highly  important  for  guidance :  but  it  is  plain  that  conclusions  of 
this  nature — resulting  from  multifarious  threads  of  evidence — true 
only  on  a  balance,  and  always  liable  to  limitation — can  never  be 
safely  detached  from  the  proofs  on  which  they  rest,  or  taught  as 
abeolute  and  consecrated  formulae.^  They  require  to  be  kept  in 
perpetual  and  conscious  association  with  the  evidences,  aflSrmative 
and  negative,  by  the  joint  consideration  of  which  their  truth  is 
established ;  nor  can  this  object  be  attained  by  any  other  means 
than  by  ever-renovated  discussion,  instituted  from  new  and  distinct 
points  of  view,  and  with  free  play  to  that  negative  arm  which  is 
indispensable  as  stimulus  not  less  than  as  control.  To  ask  for 
nothing  but  results — to  decline  the  labour  of  verification — to  be 
satisfied  with  a  ready-made  stock  of  established  positive  arguments 
as  proof — and  to  decry  the  doubter  or  negative  reasoner,  who 


*  See  this  point  inBtnictively  set 
forth  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  System 
of  Logic,  vol,  ii.  book  vi.  p.  5G5.  Ist 
edition. 

■  Lord  Bacon  remarks  in  the  Novum 
Organon  (A ph.  71): — 

**  Emt  autem  sapientia  Graccorum  pro- 
fessoria,  et  in  disputationes  effusa, 
quod  genus  inquisitioni  veritatis  adver- 
sissimum  est.  Itaque  nomen  illud 
Srjphistarum  —  quod  per  contemptum 
ab  iis,  qui  se  philosophos  haberi  vo- 
luerunt,  in  antiquos  rhetores  rejectum 
et  traductum  est,  Gorgiam,  Protago- 
ram,  Hippiam,  Polum — etiam  universo 
Reneri  competit,  Platoni,  Aristoteli, 
Zenoni,  Epictiro,  Theophra^to,  et  eorum 
Buccessoribus,  Chrysippo,  Carneadi,  re- 
liquis." 

Bacon  is  quite  right  in  effacing  the 
dlbtinction  between  the  two  lists  of 
persons  whom  be  compares,  and  in 
saying  that    the    latter  were   just    as 
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much  Sophists  as  the  former,  in  the 
sense  which  he  here  gives  to  the  word 
as  well  as  in  every  other  legitimate 
sense.  But  he  is  not  justified  in  im- 
puting to  either  of  them  this  many- 
sided  argumentation  as  a  fault,  looking 
to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  brought 
it  to  bear.  His  remai-k  has  application 
to  the  simpler  physical  sciences,  but 
none  to  the  moral.  It  had  great  per- 
tiuence  and  value,  at  the  time  when  he 
brought  it  forwai'd,  and  with  reference 
to  the  important  reforms  which  he 
W21S  seeking  to  accomplish  in  physical 
science.  In  so  far  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
or  the  other  Greek  philosophers,  apply 
their  deductive  method  to  physical  sub- 
jects, they  come  justly  under  Bacon's 
censure.  But  here  again,  the  fault  con- 
sisted less  in  disputing  too  much,  than 
in  too  hastily  admitting  false  or  inaccu- 
rate axioms  without  dispute. 
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starts  new  difficulties,  as  a  common  enemy — this  is  a  proceeding 
sufficiently  common,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  an  abnegation  of  the  dignity  and  even  of  the 
functions  of  speculative  philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the 
method  both  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  who,  as  inquirers,  felt  that, 
for  the  great  subjects  which  they  treated,  multiplied  threads  of 
reasoning,  coupled  with  the  constant  presence  of  the  cross-ex- 
amining Elenchus,  were  indispensable.  Nor  is  it  less  at  variance 
with  the  views  of  Aristotle  (though  a  man  very  different  from 
either  of  them),  who  goes  round  his  subject  on  all  sides,  states  and 
considers  all  its  difficulties,  and  insists  emphatically  on  the  necessity 
of  having  all  these  difficulties  brought  out  in  full  force,  as  the 
incitement  and  guide  to  positive  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  test  of 
its  sufficiency.^ 

Understanding  thus  the  method  of  Sokrates,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  a  certain  variance  on  his  part  (and  a  still 
greater  variance  on  the  part  of  Plato,  who  expanded    the  mctliod 


*  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  1,  2-5.  p. 
995  a. 

The  indispensable  necessity,  to  a 
philosopher,  of  having  before  him  all 
the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  the  prob- 
lem which  he  tries  to  solve,  and  of 
looking  at  a  philosophical  question  with 
the  same  alternate  attention  to  its 
affirmative  and  negative  side,  as  is 
shown  by  a  judge  to  two  litigants — is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  this  passage :  I 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it  —  *E<rTl  8i 
ro7s  c^rop^crai  fiovKoftivots  irpoHpyov  rh 
iiawopritrcu  koAws*  rj  y^p  ttrrtpoy  tinro- 
pia  kvffis  ruu  irp6r€poy  inropov^ivuv 
iarXf  \{f9iy  8*  oVk  iariy  iyyoovyras  rhy 

9f<rfi6y Alb  ScT  t^t.  fivorxcpctas 

TtBtupriKdyeu  irdiras  irp6rfpoVf  ro{noiv  rt 

X^^y*  '^^^  '^^  ^^  '''^^^  ivrovyras  &y(v 
rov  Zitxn-oprjffai  irpSnoVy  Sfiolovs  tlycu 
rots  irot  Sc?  fiaM^€iy  iyyoovtri,  Kcd  irphs 
robots  0^8*  (t  iroTc  rh  ^riro{tftfyov  €0- 
pflKty^  ^  fi^f  yiyyda(TK€iy'  rh  yh.p  r4\os 
ro6r<p  filv  oh  S^Aoi',  r^  8i  irporiiropriK6ri 
Jii)\oy»  "Eti  84  $4\rioy  kviyict)  ^x*'" 
irphs  rh  KpiytiVy  rhv  &<nr€p  &yrt^iKwy  koI 
rSty  iLfKf>i(r$rirovyrofy  \^wy  dLKriKo6ra 
wdyrwy. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same 
chapter  (iii.  1,  19.  p.  U9U  a),  he  makes 
a  remarkable  observation.  Not  merely 
is  it  difficult,  on  these  philosophical 
subjects,  to  get  at  the  truth — but  it  is 
not  easy  to  perform  well  even  the  pre- 
liminary task  of  discerning  and  setting 
forth  the  ratiocinative  difficulties  \yhich 


are  to  be  dealt  with— nc/>l  yiip  rovrtty 
aifdyrwv  oh  fi6yoy  x^^^^*^  "^^  €hiropr,<rai 
rrjs  ii\ri0ela$,  &AA*  ohH^  r6  8iaT0- 
prj  <rai  \6ytp  ^^^loy  icaAwy.  Am- 
Topf/orai  moans  the  same  as  8ic((A9cry 
rh.5  iiroplas  (Bonitz.  not.  ad  loc.)  "to 
go  through  the  various  points  of  diffi- 
culty." 

This  last  passage  illustrates  well  the 
characteristic  gift  of  Sokratds,  which 
was  exactly  what  Aristotle  calls  rd 
hioKopTJcai  \6ytp  KoXws — to  force  on  the 
hearer's  mind  those  ratiocinative  diffi- 
culties which  served  both  as  spur  and 
as  guide  towards  solution  and  positive 
truth — ^towards  comprehensive  and  cor- 
rect generalisation,  with  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  common  attribute 
binding  together  the  variovLS  particulars 
included. 

The  same  care  to  admit  and  even 
invite  the  development  of  the  negative 
side  of  a  question — to  accept  the  ob- 
ligation of  grappling  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties«— to  assimilate  the  process  of 
inquiry  to  a  judicial  pleading — is  to  be 
seen  in  other  passages  of  Aristotle;  see 
Ethic.  Nikomach.  vii.  1,  5;  De  Anim&, 
i.  2.  p.  403  6:  De  CodIo,  i.  10.  p.  279  6; 
Topica,  i.  2.  p.  101  a — {Xpii<rifios  8i  if 
8(aAcicTiK^)  irpds  riis  Kark  <fn\o<ropiatf 
iiriffr-^fiast  ^t  ^vydnfyoi  wpos  &fnp6rfpa 
^lairoprieraiy  Pq.oy  iy  ^Kdardis  icaro^6fAt&a 
rkXr^Bh  t€  koL  rh  ^^vhos.  Compare 
also  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.  ii.  3,  9. 
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in  writing  so  much  more)  with  the  Sophists,  without  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  corrupt  teachers.  As  they  aimed  at  quali-  Rgai  distinc- 
fying  young  men  for  active  life,  they  accepted  the  current  v^dal^ 
ethical  and  political  sentiment,  with  its  unexamined  com-  gJ^^a^SJ  and 
monplaces  and  inconsistencies,  merely  seeking  to  shape  ^^esophtet*. 
it  into  what  was  accounted  a  meritorious  character  at  Athens.  They 
were  thus  exposed,  along  with  others — and  more  than  others,  in 
consequence  of  their  reputation — to  the  analytical  cross-examina- 
tion of  Sokrates,  and  were  quite  as  little  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  it 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protagoras  or  any  other 
among  these  Sophists,  the  mighty  originality  of  Sokrates  prodigions 
achieved  results  not  only  equal  at  the  time,  but  incom-  ^SfSs^^in 
parably  grander  and  more  lasting  in  reference  to  the  phuSfipSSi 
future.     Out  of  his  intellectual  school  sprang  not  merely  ™^™^ 
Plato,  himself  a  host — but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation for  the  next  half-century,  and  all  those  who  continued  the 
great  line  of  speculative  philosopy  down  to  later  times.     Eukleides 
and  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophers — Aristippus  and  the  Kyre- 
naic — Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the   first  of  those   called  the 
Cynics — all  emanated  more   or  less  directly  from  the   stimulus 
imparted  by  Sokrates,  though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of 
thought^      Ethics  continue  to  be  what  Sokrates  had  first  made 
them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy,  alongside  of  which  politics, 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  other  speculations  relating  to  man  and  society, 
gradually  arranged  themselves ;  all  of  them  more  popular,  as  well 
as  more  keenly  controverted,  than  physics,  which  at  that  time  pre- 
sented comparatively  little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attainable  cer- 
tainty.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  of 
Sokrates  permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method, 
and  multiplied  the  ascendent  minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative 
world,  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled.     Subsequent  philoso- 
phers may  have  had  a  more  elaborate   doctrine,  and  a  larger 
numberj  of  disciples  who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none  of  them 
applied  the  same  stimulating  method  with  the  same  eflScacy — none 
of  them  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to 
original  thought — none  of  them  either  produced  in  others  the 


*  Cicero  (de  Orator,  iii.  16,  61;  Tus-  i  plura  genera  effecit  dissentientium  phi- 
cul.  Dis^at.  V.  4,  11) — "Cujus  (So-  loaophorum.*'  Ten  distinct  varieties  of 
cratis)  multiplex  ratio  disputandi,  re-  Sokratic  philosophers  are  enumerated ; 
rumque  varietas,  et  ingcuii  magnitude,  \  but  I  lay  little  stress  on  the  exact 
Platonis  ingenio  et  Uteris  consecrata,  i  number. 
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pains  of  intellectual  pregnancy,  or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh 
and  unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient  mind. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  Sokrates,  both  as  first  opener  of  the 
General  ficld  of  Ethics  to  scicutific  study — and  as  author  of  a 
soSSds^  method,  little  copied  and  never  paralleled  since  his  time, 
herwiw  ^^^  stimulating  in  other  men's  minds  earnest  analytical 
k!iow^e!"Je  inquiry — I  speak  last  about  his  theoretical  doctrine. 
orwbdom.  Considering  the  fanciful,  far-fetched  ideas,  upon  which 
alone  the  Pythagoreans  and  other  predecessors  had  shaped  their 
theories  respecting  virtues  and  vices,  the  wonder  is  that  Sokrates, 
who  had  no  better  guides  to  follow,  should  have  laid  down  an 
ethical  doctrine  which  has  the  double  merit  of  being  true,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  legitimate,  and  of  comprehensive  generality ;  though  it 
errs,  mainly  by  stating  a  part  of  the  essential  conditions  of  virtue  ^ 
(sometimes  also  a  part  of  the  Ethical  End),  as  if  it  were  the  whole. 
Sokrates  resolved  all  virtue  into  knowledge  or  wisdom ;  all  vice, 
into  ignorance  or  folly.  To  do  right  was  the  only  way  to  impart 
happiness,  or  the  least  degree  of  unhappiness  compatible  with  any 
given  situation  :  now  this  was  precisely  what  every  one  wished  for 
and  aimed  at — only  that  many  persons,  from  ignorance,  took  the 
wrong  road ;  and  no  man  was  wise  enough  always  to  take  the 
right.  But  as  no  man  was  willingly  his  own  enemy,  so  no  man 
ever  did  wrong  willingly ;  it  was  because  he  was  not  fiilly  or 
correctly  informed  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions ;  so  that 
the  proper  remedy  to  api)ly  was  enlarged  teaching  of  consequences 
and  improved  judgement.*  To  make  him  willing  to  be  taught, 
the  only  condition  required  was  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance ;  the  want  of  which  consciousness  was  the  real  cause 
both  of  indocility  and  of  vice. 

That  this  doctrine  sets  forth  one  portion  of  the  essential  con- 
This  doctrine  dltious  of  virtuc,  is  Certain ;  and  that  too  the  most  com- 
statingft  manding  portion,  since  there  can  be  no  assured  moral 
SSiie!*^   ^    conduct  except  under  the  supremacy  of  reason.      But 


^  In  setting  forth  the  Ethical  End, 
the  language  of  Sokrat^  (as  far  as  >ve 
can  judge  from  Xenophon  and  Plato) 
seems  to  have  been  not  always  con- 
sistent with  itself.  He  sometimes  stated 
it  as  if  it  included  a  reference  to  the 
happiness,  not  merely  of  the  agent  him- 
self, but  of  othera  besides — both,  as  co- 
ordinate elements;  at  other  times,  he 
seems  to  speak  as  if  the  end  was 
nothing  more  than  the  happiness  of  the 
agent  himself,  though  the  happiness  of 


others  was  among  the  greatest  and 
most  essential  means.  The  former  view 
is  rather  countenanced  by  Xenophon, 
the  best  witness  about  his  master,  so 
that  I  have  given  it  as  belonging  to 
Sokrates,  though  it  is  not  always  ad- 
hered to.  The  latter  view  appears 
most  in  Plato,  who  assimilates  the 
health  of  the  soul  to  the  health  of 
the  body — an  End  essentially  self-re- 
garding. 
'  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i,  47,  204. 
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that  it  omits  to  notice,  what  is  not  less  essential  to  virtue,  the 
proper  condition  of  the  emotions,  desires,  &c.,  taking  account  only 
of  the  intellect — is  also  certain ;  and  has  been  remarked  by  Ari- 
stotle ^  as  well  as  by  many  others.  It  is  fruitless,  in  my  judge- 
ment, to  attempt  by  any  refined  explanation,  to  make  out  that 
Sokrates  meant  by  "  knowledge,"  something  more  than  what  is 
directly  implied  in  the  word.  He  had  present  to  his  mind,  as  the 
grand  depravation  of  the  human  being,  not  so  much  vice  as  mad- 
ness ;  that  state  in  which  a  man  does  not  know  what  he  is  doinsr. 
Against  the  vicious  man,  securities,  both  public  and  private,  may 
be  taken  with  considerable  eflPect ;  against  the  madman  there  is  no 
security  except  perpetual  restraint  He  is  incapable  of  any  of  the 
duties  incumbent  on  social  man,  nor  can  he,  even  if  he  wishes,  do 
good  either  to  himself  or  to  others.  The  sentiment  which  we 
feel  towards  such  an  unhappy  being  is  indeed  something  totally 
different  from  moral  reprobation,  such  as  we  feel  for  the  vicious 
man  who  does  wrong  knowingly.  But  Sokrates  took  measure  of 
both  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  human  life  and  society,  and 
pronounced  that  the  latter  was  less  completely  spoiled  for  those 
purposes  than  the  former.  Madness  was  ignorance  at  its  extreme 
pitch,  accompanied  too  by  the  circumstance  that  the  madman  him- 
self was  unconscious  of  his* own  ignorance,  acting  under  a  sincere 
persuasion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  But  short  of  this 
extremity,  there  were  many  varieties  and  gradations  in  the  scale 
of  ignorance,  which,  if  accompanied  by  false  conceit  of  knowledge, 
differed  from  madness  only  in  degree ;  and  each  of  which  dis- 
qualified a  man  from  doing  right,  in  proportion  to  the  ground 
which  it  covered.  The  worst  of  all  ignorance — that  which  stood 
nearest  to  madness — was  when  a  man  was  ignorant  of  himself, 
fencying  that  he  knew  what  he  did  not  really  know,  and  that  he 
could  do,  or  avoid,  or  endure,  what  was  quite  beyond  his  capacity ; 
when,  for  example,  intending  to  speak  the  same  truth,  he  some- 
times said  one  thing,  sometimes  another— or,  casting  up  the  same 
arithmetical  figures,  made  sometimes  a  greater  sum,  sometimes  a 
less.  A  person  who  knows  his  letters,  or  an  arithmetician,  may 
doubtless  write  bad  orthography  or  cast-up  incorrectly,  by  design 
— but  can  also  perform  the  operations  correctly,  if  he  chooses ; 
while  one  ignorant  of  writing  or  of  arithmetic,  cannot  do  it  cor- 
rectly, even  though  he  should  be  anxious  to  do  so.  The  former 
therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  good  orthographer  or  arithmetician 

»  Xcnoph.  Mem.  iii.  9,  4;  Ariatot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  tI.  13,  3-5;  Ethic.  Eudem, 
i.  5;  Ethic.  Magn.  i.  1-35. 
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than  the  latter.  So,  if  a  man  knows  what  is  just,  honourable,  and 
good,  but  commits  acts  of  a  contrary  character — ^he  is  juster,  or 
comes  nearer  to  being  a  just  man,  than  one  who  does  not  know 
what  just  acts  are,  and  docs  not  distinguish  them  from  unjust ;  for 
this  latter  cannot  conduct  himself  justly,  even  if  he  desires  it  ever 
80  much.^ 

The  opinion  here  maintained  illustrates  forcibly  the  general 
Hewasl«^dto  doctriuc  of  Sokratcs.  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
Itolftri^e^by  fundamental  idea  which  governed  his  train  of  reasoning, 
S*^u?^  was,  the  analogy  of  each  man's  social  life  and  duty  to 
professioM.  Q^  special  profession  or  trade.  Now  what  is  principally 
inquired  after  in  regard  to  these  special  men,  is  their  professional 
capacity  ;  without  this,  no  person  would  ever  think  of  employing 
them,  let  their  dispositions  be  ever  so  good ;  with  it,  good  disposi- 
tions and  diligence  are  presumed,  unless  there  be  positive  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  contrary.  But  why  do  we  indulge  such  pre- 
sumption? Because  their  pecuniary  interest,  their  professional 
credit,  and  their  place  among  competitors,  are  staked  upon  success, 
so  that  we  reckon  upon  their  best  efforts.  But  in  regard  to  that 
manifold  and  indefinite  series  of  acts  which  constitute  the  sum 
total  of  social  duty,  a  man  has  no  such  special  interest  to  guide 
and  impel  him,  nor  can  we  presume  in  him  those  dispositions  which 
will  ensure  his  doing  right,  wherever  he  knows  what  right  is. 
Mankind  are  obliged  to  give  premiums  for  these  dispositions,  and 
to  attach  penalties  to  the  contrary,  by  means  of  praise  and  censure : 
moreover  the  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  ordinary  minds, 
which  determine  so  powerfully  the  application  of  moral  terms,  run 
spontaneously  in  this  direction,  and  even  overshoot  the  limit  which 
reason  would  prescribe.  The  analogy  between  the  paid  special 
duty,  and  the  general  social  duty,  fails  in  this  particular.  Even  if 
Sokrates  were  correct  as  to  the  former  (and  this  would  be  noway 
true),  in  making  the  intellectual  conditions  of  good  conduct  stand 
for  the  whole — no  such  inference  could  safely  be  extended  to  the 
latter. 

Sokrates  affirmed  that  "  well-doing  "  was  the  noblest  pursuit  of 


*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  9,  6 ;  iv.  2,  19- 
22.  9iKcu6r€po¥  Si  rhi>  4irurrdfi€yoy  rk 
Hkcuu  tov  /i^  4iriaTafi4pov — To  call  him 
the  juster  man  of  the  two,  when  neither 
are  just,  can  hardly  be  meant :  I  tran- 
slate it  according  to  what  seems  to 
me  the  meaning  intended.  So  ypofi- 
fiaruct&r€po¥  (in  the  sentence  before) 
means,  comes  nearer  to  a  good  ortho- 


grapher.  The  Qreek  derivative  adjec- 
tives in  -iKds  are  very  difficult  to  lender 
precisely. 

Compare  Plato,  Hippias  Minor,  c.  15. 
p.  872  D — where  the  same  opinion  is 
maintjiined.  Hippias  tolls  Sokratds  in 
that  dialogue  (c.  11.  p.  369  B)  that  he 
fixes  his  mind  on  a  part  of  the  truth, 
and  omits  to  notice  the  rest. 
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man.  "  Well-doing  "  consisted  in  doing  a  thing  well  after  having 
learnt  it  and  practised  it,  by  the  rational  and  proper  consum 
means :  it  was  altogether  disparate  from  good  fortune,  ^^^^ 
or  success  without  rational  scheme  and  preparation.  pJi2!Jfjf„^ 
"  The  best  man  (he  said)  and  the  most  beloved  by  the  ^*»*i- 
gods,  is,  he  who  as  a  husbandman,  performs  well  the  duties  of 
husbandry — as  a  surgeon,  those  of  medical  art-^-in  political  life, 
his  duty  towards  the  commonwealth.  But  the  man  who  does 
nothing  well,  is  neither  useful — nor  agreeable  to  the  gods."  ^  This 
is  the  Sokratic  view  of  human  life :  to  look  at  it  as  an  assemblage 
of  realities  and  practical  details — to  translate  the  large  words  of 
the  moral  vocabulary  into  those  homely  particulars  to  which  at 
bottom  they  refer — to  take  account  of  acts,  not  of  dispositions 
apart  from  act  (in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  moral 
sympathies)  —  to  enforce  upon  all  men,  that  what  they  chiefly 
required  was,  teaching  and  practice  as  preparations  for  act ;  and 
that  therefore  ignorance,  especially  ignorance  mistaking  itself  for 
knowledge,  was  their  capital  deficiency.  The  reli^on  of  Sokrates, 
as  well  as  his  ethics,  had  reference  to  practical  human  ends.  His 
mind  had  little  of  that  transcendentalism  which  his  scholar  Plato 
exhibits  in  such  abundance. 

It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  Sokrates  laid  down  a  general  ethical 
theory  which  is  too  qarrow,  and  which  states  a  part  of  The  derive, 
the  truth  as  if  it  were  the  whole.     But  as  it  frequently  fi]^JJ^*' 
happens  with  philosophers  who  make  the  like  mistake —  ofuSjJJ*" 
we  find  that  he  did  not  confine  his  deductive  reasonings  SJ^^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  theory,  but  escaped  the  erroneous  ^octiin». 
consequences  by  a  partial  inconsistency.      For  example — no  man 
ever  insisted  more  emphatically  than  he,  on  the  necessity  of  control 
over  the  passions  and  appetites — of  enforchig  good  habits — and  on 
the  value  of  that  state  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  which  such 
a  course  tended  to  form.*     In  truth,  this  is  one  particular  charac- 


^  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  9,  14,  15, 
^  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  ii,  39.  Becu  8*  iy 
iiyBp^ois  iiprrtd  \4yoin(u  ra&rat  irdaas 
iTKOwo^fityot  c6^<rc<f  fiad^icrti  re  iral 
/icXer|7  ah^ayofi4yas.  Again,  the  ne- 
cesflity  of  practice  or  diBcipline  is  incul- 
cated, iii.  9,  1.  When  Sokratds  enu- 
merates the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
good  friend,  it  is  not  merely  superior 
knowledge  which  he  talkn  of.  Ho  in- 
cludes also  moral  excellence,  conti- 
nence, a  self-sufficing  temper,  mildness, 
a  grateful  disposition  (c.  ii.  6,  1-5). 
MorooTer  bokratds  laid  it  down  that 


continence  or  self-control  was  the  very 
basis  of  virtue — r^y  iyKpdrtiay  iprrris 
KprprtHa  (i.  5,  4).-  Also  that  contm^toe 
was  indispensable  in  order  to  enable 
a  man  to  acquire  knowledge  (iv.  5,  10, 
11). 

Sokratte  here  plainly  treats  iyKpd- 
rtiay  (continence  or  self-control)  as  not 
being  a  state  of  the  intellectual  man, 
and  yet  as  being  the  very  basis  of 
virtue.  He  therefore  does  not  seem  to 
have  applied  consistently  his  general 
doctrine,  that  virtue  consisted  in  know- 
ledge, or  in  the  excellence  of  the  intel« 
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teristic  of  his  admonitions.  He  exhorted  men  to  limit  their 
external  wants,  to  be  sparing  in  indulgence,  and  to  cultivate,  even 
in  preference  to  honours  and  advancement,  those  pleasures  which 
would  surely  arise  from  a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  from 
self-examination  and  the  consciousness  of  internal  improvement. 
This  earnest  attention,  in  measuring  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  happiness,  to  the  state  of  the  internal  associations  as  contrasted 
with  the  effect  of  external  causes — as  well  as  the  pains  taken  to 
make  it  appear  how  much  the  latter  depend  upon  the  former  for 
their  power  of  conferring  happiness,  and  how  sufficient  is  moderate 
good  fortune  in  respect  to  externals,  provided  the  internal  man  be 
properly  disciplined — is  a  vein  of  thought  which  pervades  both 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  and  which  passed  from  them,  under  various 
modifications,  to  most  of  the  subsequent  schools  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy. It  is  probable  that  Protagoras  or  Prodikus,  training  rich 
youth  for  active  life — without  altogether  leaving  out  such  internal 
element  of  happiness,  would  yet  dwell  upon  it  less;  a  point  of 
decided  superiority  in  Sokrates. 

The  political  opinions  of  Sokrates  were  much  akin  to  his  ethical, 
Political  and  deserve  especial  notice  as  having  in  part  contributed 
sokraws.  to  his  Condemnation  by  the  Dikastery.  He  thought  that 
the  ftmctions  of  government  belonged  legitimately  to  those  who 
knew  best  how  to  exercise  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed. 
"  The  legitimate  King  or  Governor  was  not  the  man  who  held 
the  sceptre — nor  the  man  elected  by  some  vulgar  persons — nor  he 
who  had  got  the  post  by  lot — nor  he  who  had  thrust  himself  in  by 
force,  or  by  fraud — but  he  alone  who  knew  how  to  govern  well."  ^ 
Just  as  the  pilot  governed  on  ship-board,  the  surgeon  in  a  sick 
man's  house,  the  trainer  in  a  palaestra — every  one  else  being  eager 
to  obey  these  professional  superiors,  and  even  thanking  and  recom- 
pensing them  for  their  directions,  simply  because  their  greater 
knowledge  was  an  admitted  fact.     It  was  absurd  (Sokrates  used  to 


lectual  man,  alone.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  said  —  Knowledge  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  you  virtuous;  but 
before  you  can  acquire  knowledge,  you 
jnust  previously  have  disciplined  your 
emotions  and  appetites.  This  merely 
erludes  the  objection,  without  saving  the 
sufficiency  of  the  general  doctrine. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Ritter  (Gesch. 
derPhilos.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  78)  in  think- 
ing that  Sokrates  meant  by  knoHed(je 
or  xcisdom,  a  transcendental  attribute, 
above  humanity,  and  such  as  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  a  god.     This  is  l^y  no 


means  consistent  with  that  practical 
conception  of  human  life  and  its  ends, 
which  stands  so  plainly  marked  in  his 
character. 

Why  should  we  think  it  wonderful 
that  Sokratds  should  propose  a  de- 
fective theory,  which  embraces  only 
one  side  of  a  large  and  complicated 
question?  Considering  that  his  was  tkte 
first  theory  derived  from  data  really 
belonging  to  the  subject,  the  wonder 
is,  that  it  was  so  near  an  approach  to 
the  truth. 

*  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9,  10,  11. 
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contend)  to  choose  public  officers  by  lot,  when  no  one  would  trust 
himself  on  shipboard  under  the  care  of  a  pilot  selected  by  hazard/ 
nor  would  any  one  pick  out  a  carpenter  or  a  musician  in  like  manner. 

We  do  not  know  what  provisions  Sokrates  suggested  for  applying 
his  principle  to  practice — for  discovering  who  was  the  fittest  man 
in  point  of  knowledge — or  for  superseding  him  in  case  of  his 
becoming  unfit,  or  in  case  another  fitter  than  he  should  arise. 
The  analogies  of  the  pilot,  the  surgeon,  and  professional  men  gene- 
rally, would  naturally  conduct  him  to  election  by  the  people, 
renewable  after  temporary  periods ;  since  no  one  of  these  profes- 
sional persons,  whatever  may  be  his  positive  knowledge,  is  ever 
trusted  or  obeyed  except  by  the  free  choice  of  those  who  confide 
in  him,  and  who  may  at  any  time  make  choice  of  another.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Sokrates  followed  out  this  part  of  the 
analogy.  His  companions  remarked  to  him  that  his  first-rate 
intellectual  ruler  would  be  a  despot,  who  might,  if  he  pleased, 
either  refuse  to  listen  to  good  advice,  or  even  put  to  death  those 
who  gave  it  "  He  will  not  act  thus — (replied  Sokrates)  for  if  he 
does,  he  will  himself  be  the  greatest  loser."* 

We  may  notice  in  this  doctrine  of  Sokrates  the  same  imper- 
fection as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  ethical  doctrine ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  intellectual  conditions  of  political  fitness  stand 
for  the  whole.  His  negative  political  doctrine  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken :  he  approved  neither  of  democracy  nor  of  oligarchy.  As 
he  was  not  attached,  either  by  sentiment  or  by  conviction,  to  the 
constitution  of  Athens — so  neither  had  he  the  least  sympathy  with 
oligarchical  usurpers  such  as  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty. 
His  positive  ideal  state,  as  far  as  we  can  divine  it,  would  have 
been  something  like  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  *  Cyropaedia  * 
of  Xenophon. 

In  describing  the  persevering  activity  of  Sokrates,  as  a  religious 
and  intellectual  missionary,  we  have  really  described  his  ^    ^^^ 
life  ;  for  he  had  no  other  occupation  than  this  continual  g°£°8J^*** 
intercourse  with  the  Athenian  public — his  indiscriminate  exerciMdhte 
conversation,    and    invincible    dialectics.      Discharging  apuwic 
faithfully  and  bravely  his  duties  as  an  hoplite  on  mili- 
tary service — but  keeping  aloof  from  official  duty  in  the  Dikas- 
tery,  the  public  assembly,  or  the  Senate-house,  except  in  that  one 
memorable  year  of  the  battle  of  Arginusae — he  incurred  none  of 
those  party  animosities  which  an  active  public  life  at  Athens  often 

*  Xen.  Mom.  i.  2,  9. 

3  Xen.  Mem.  iu.  9,  12  :  compare  Plaio,  Oorgias,  e.  56.  p.  469,  470. 
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provoked.  His  life  was  legally  blameless,  nor  had  he  ever  been 
brought  up  before  the  Dikastery  until  his  one  final  trial,  when  he 
was  seventy  years  of  age.  That  he  stood  conspicuous  before  the 
public  eye  in  423  b.c.,  at  the  time  when  the  '  Clouds '  of  Aristo- 
phanes were  brought  on  the  stage — is  certain.  He  may  have 
been  and  probably  was,  conspicuous  even  earlier :  so  that  we  can 
hardly  allow  him  less  than  thirty  years  of  public,  notorious,  and 
efficacious  discoursing,  down  to  his  trial  in  399  b.c. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Meletus,  seconded  by  two  auxiliaries, 
Acctiaation  Anytus  and  Lykon,  presented  against  him,  and  hung  up 
by  Meletus,  in  the  appointed  place  (the  portico  before  the  office  of 
Lykon.  the  sccond  or  King-Archon),  an  indictment  against  him 
in  the  following  terms : — "  Sokrates  is  guilty  of  crime,  firet,  for  not 
worshipping  the  gods  whom  the  city  worships,  but  introducing  new 
divinities  of  his  own — next,  for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  penalty 
due  is,  death." 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  conduct  nor  the  conversation  of 
Sokrates  had  undergone  any  alteration  for  many  years  past ;  since 
the  sameness  of  his  manner  of  talking  is  both  derided  by  his  ene- 
mies and  confessed  by  himself.  Our  first  sentiment  therefore 
(apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence)  is  one  of  asto- 
nishment, that  he  should  have  been  prosecuted,  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  for  persevering  in  an  occupation  which  he  had  publicly 
followed  during  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding.  Xenophon, 
full  of  reverence  for  his  master,  takes  up  the  matter  on  much 
higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  feeling  of  indignant 
amazement  that  the  Athenians  could  find  anything  to  condemn  in 
a  man  every  way  so  admirable.  But  whoever  attentively  considers 
The  real  the  picturc  which  I  have  presented  of  the  purpose,  the 
S^JIJit'^I,  working,  and  the  extreme  publicity  of  Sokrates,  will 
i^ijiluon  rather  be  inclined  to  wonder,  not  that  the  indictment 
prefe"i^d*^°  ^^  presented  at  last,  but  that  some  such  indictment 
before.  i^ad  not  been  presented  long  before.     Such  certainly  is 

the  impression  suggested  by  the  language  of  Sokrates  himself,  in 
the  *  l^latonic  Apology.'  He  there  proclaims  emphatically,  that 
though  his  present  accusers  were  men  of  consideration,  it  was 
neither  their  enmity,  nor  their  eloquence,  which  he  had  now  prin- 
cipally to  fear;  but  the  accumulated  force  of  antipathy  —  the 
numerous  and  important  personal  enemies,  each  with  sympathising 
partisans  —  the  long-standing  and  uncontradicted  calumnies*  — 
raised  against  him  throughout  his  cross-examining  career. 

*  Plato,    Apol.  Sok.   c.  2.  p.   18  B;  I  tturpoffOiv  tk^ovy  tri  iroXA^  fioi  iLw4x- 
c.    16.   p.   28    A.      •O   8i   Kol    iif    roh  \  Qua  yiyovt   koL  nphs  iroWohs,   e3  ttrrt 
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In  truth,  the  mission  of  Sokrates,  as  he  himself  describes  it, 
could  not  but  prove  eminently  unpopular  and  obnoxious,  inevitable 

rr%  •  1  n  i«ii<»i  unpopularity 

1  o  convince  a  man  that,  ot  matters  which  he  felt  con-  incurred  bj 
fident  of  knowing,  and  had  never  thought  of  questioning  bu  miBsioa. 
or  even  of  studying,  he  is  really  profoundly  ignorant,  insomuch 
that  he  cannot  reply  to  a  few  pertinent  queries  without  involving 
himself  in  flagrant  contradictions — is  an  operation  highly  salutary, 
often  necessary,  to  his  future  improvement ;  but  an  operation  of 
painful  mental  surgery,  in  which  indeed  the  temporary  pain  expe- 
rienced is  one  of  the  conditions  almost  indispensable  to  the  future 
beneficial  results.  It  is  one  which  few  men  can  endure  without 
hating  the  operator  at  the  time ;  although  doubtless  such  hatred 
would  not  only  disappear,  but  be  exchanged  for  esteem  and  admi- 
ration, if  they  persevered  until  the  full  ulterior  consequences  of  the 
operation  developed  themselves.  But  we  know  (from  the  express 
statement  of  Xenophon)  that  many,  who  underwent  this  first  pun- 
gent thrust  of  his  dialectics,  never  came  near  him  again :  he  disre- 
garded them  as  laggards,^  but  their  voices  did  not  the  less  count 
in  the  hostile  chorus.  What  made  that  chorus  the  more  formidable, 
was,  the  high  quality  and  position  of  its  leaders.  For  Sokrates 
himself  tells  us,  that  the  men  whom  he  chiefly  and  expressly  sought 
out  to  cross-examine,  were  the  men  of  celebrity  as  statesmen, 
rhetors,  poets,  or  artisans;  those  at  once  most  sensitive  to  such 
humiliation,  and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity  effective. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  great  body  of  antipathy,  so  terrible 
both  from  number  and  from  constituent  items,  we  shall  ]l™/»"*y 

nrom  the 

wonder  only  that  Sokrates  could  have  gone  on  so  lonir  pncrai  u>. 

1.  .         1  11  •  -11  leratlonof 

standing  m  the  market-place  to  aggravate  it,  and  that  tbeAtbenian 
the  indictment  of  Meletus  could  have  been  so  long  post-  and  pupuia- 

1  .  .^  .^  i>ii  1.  1*  Won.  that  be 

poned ;  since  it  was  just  as  applicable  earlier  as  later,  was  aiiuwed 
and  since  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  people,  as  to  loiS**"** 
charges  of  irreligion,  was  a  well-known  fact.*  The  truth  is,  that 
as  history  presents  to  us  only  one  man  who  ever  devoted  his  life  to 
prosecute  this  duty  of  an  elenchtic  or  cross-examining  missionary 
— ^80  there  was  but  one  city,  in  the  ancient  world  at  least,  wherein 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  it  for  twenty-five  years 


Sri  ii\fi04s  iariy.  Kai  rovr*  icrrly  t 
ifih  aip^irci,  idtnrtp  alffp — oh  M^Xiyros, 
oM^AyvroSf  aW*  ii  r&y  iroW&y  9iafio\^ 
Kcd  *l>06yos. 

The  expression  r&y  iroXAwv  in  this 
last  line  is  not  used  in  its  most  common 
signification,  but  is  equivalent  to  ro6- 
rwy  r&y  woXX&y. 


^  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  40.  IIoAXol  fi^y 
oZy  r&y  oSrv  ^iart$4yrafy  ^h  ^tvKpdrovs 
ohKiri  aln^  Tpoc^ttroM,  ots  Ktd  $\Mcct- 
rtpovs  4y6fuCty, 

2  Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  2.  p.  3  C. 
tiZifS  Uri  wMfioKa  rd  roiavra  wphs  robs 
woWovs. 
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with  safety  and  impunity  ;  and  that  city  was  Athens,  I  have  in 
a  previous  volume  noted  the  respect  for  individual  dissent  of 
opinion,  taste,  and  behaviour,  among  one  another,  which  charac- 
terised the  Athenian  population,  and  which  Perikles  puts  in 
emphatic  relief  as  a  part  of  his  funeral  discourse.  It  was  this 
established  liberality  of  the  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens 
which  so  long  protected  the  noble  eccentricity  of  Sokrates  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  numerous  enemies  which  he  provoked.  At 
Sparta,  at  Thebes,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  or  Syracuse,  his  blameless 
life  would  have  been  insufficient  as  a  shield,  and  his  irresistible 
dialectic  power  would  have  caused  him  to  be  only  the  more  speedily 
silenced.  Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  the  human  bosom, 
though  its  growth  or  development  may  be  counteracted  by  liberal- 
izing causes ;  of  these,  at  Athens,  the  most  powerful  was,  the 
democratical  constitution  as  there  worked,  in  combination  with 
diffused  intellectual  and  aesthetical  sensibility,  and  keen  relish  for 
^Uscourse.  Liberty  of  speech  was  consecrated,  in  every  man's  esti- 
mation, among  the  first  of  privileges ;  every  man  was  accustomed 
to  hear  opinions,  opposite  to  his  own,  constantly  expressed, — and 
to  believe  that  others  had  a  right  to  their  opinions  as  well  as  him- 
self And  though  men  would  not,  as  a  general  principle,  have 
extended  such  toleration  to  religious  subjects — yet  the  established 
habit  in  reference  to  other  matters  greatly  influenced  their  prac- 
tice, and  rendered  them  more  averse  to  any  positive  severity 
against  avowed  dissenters  from  the  received  religious  belief.  It 
is  certain  that  there  was  at  Athens  both  a  keener  intellectual  sti- 
mulus, and  greater  freedom  as  well  of  thought  as  of  speech,  than 
in  any  other  city  of  Greece.  The  long  toleration  of  Sokrates  is 
one  example  of  this  general  fact,  while  his  trial  proves  littie,  and 
his  execution  nothing,  against  it — as  will  presently  appear. 

There  must  doubtless  have  been  particular  circumstances,  of 
Particular  which  wc  are  scarcely  at  all  informed,  which  induced  his 
stances  which  accuscrs  to  prefer  their  indictment  at  the  actual  moment, 
the  tria\  rf     iu  spitc  of  the  advauccd  age  of  Sokrates. 

In  the  first  place,  Anytus,  one  of  the  accusers  of 
offence  of  Sokratcs,  appears  to  have  become  incensed  against  him 
Anytua.  ^^  private  grounds.  The  son  of  Anytus  had  manifested 
interest  in  his  conversation :  and  Sokrates,  observing  in  the  young 
man  intellectual  impulse  and  promise,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
father  from  bringing  him  up  to  his  own  trade  of  a  leather-seller.* 

*  See  Xenoph.  Apol.  Sot  s.  29,  30,  I  neons  title,  and  may  possibly  not  be 
This    little    piece    boars  a  very  erro-  |  the  composition  of  Xenophon,  as  the 
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It  was  in  this  general  way  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  antipathy 
against  Sokrates  was  excited,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  '  Platonic 
Apology.'  The  young  men  were  those  to  whom  he  chiefly  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  who,  keenly  relishing  his  conversation,  often 
carried  home  new  ideas,  which  displeased  their  fathers ;  *  hence 
the  general  charge  against  Sokrates  of  corrupting  the  youth. 
Now  this  circumstance  had  recently  happened  in  the  peculiar 
case  of  Auytus,  a  rich  tradesman,  a  leading,  man  in  politics,  and 
j  ust  now  of  peculiar  influence  in  the  city,  because  he  had  been  one 
of  the  leading  fellow-labourers  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty,  manifesting  an  energetic  and  meritorious  patriotism. 
He  (like  Thrasybulus  and  many  others)  had  sustained  great  loss 
of  property  *  during  the  oligarchical  dominion ;  which  perhaps 
made  him  the  more  strenuous  in  requiring  that  his  son  should 
pursue  trade  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  restore  the  family  fortunes. 
He  seems  moreover  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  all  teaching  which 
went  beyond  the  narrowest  practicality  ;  hating  alike  Sokrates  and 
the  Sophists.^ 


commentators  generaUy  affirm ;  but  it 
lias  every  appearance  of  being  a  work 
of  the  time. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  10.  p.  23  C; 
c.  27.  p.  37  E. 

In  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenopbon,  an 
interesting  anecdote  appears,  Ulustrating 
what  was  often  meant  by  a  father,  when 
be  accused  Sokratds,  or  one  of  the  So- 
phists, of  **  corrupting  his  sonf*  also  the 
extreme  vengeance  which  he  thought 
liimself  entitled  to  take.  (Cyropsed. 
iii.  1.  14.  38.  40.) 

The  Armenian  prince,  with  his 
newly-married  youthful  son  Tigranes, 
are  represented  as  conversing  with 
Cyrus,  who  asks  the  latter — "  \Vbat  ia 
become  of  that  man,  the  Sophist,  who 
used  to  be  always  in  your  company, 
and  to  whom  you  were  so  much  at- 
tached ?'*—"  My  father  put  him  to 
death."—"  For  what  oflfencef '— "  Affirm- 
ing that  he  corrupted  me :  though  the  man 
rras  of  such  an  admirable  character,  that 
er^n  when  he  was  dying,  he  called  me,  and 
said,  *  Be  not  angry  with  your  father 
for  killing  me,  for  he  does  it  from  no  bad 
intention,  but  from  ignorance;  and  sins 
committed  from  ignorance  ought  to  be 
reckoned  as  involuntary.'  "  —  "  Alas ! 
poor  man!"  exclaimed  Cyrus.  —  The 
father  himself  then  spoke  as  follows : 
**  Cyrus,  you  know  that  a  husband  puts 
to  death  any  other  man  whom  he  nnds 
conversing  with  (and  corrupting)  his 
wife.    It  is  not  that  he  corrupts  her 


understanding,  but  that  he  robs  the 
husband  of  her  affection,  and  therefore 
the  latter  deals  with  him  as  aii  enemy. 
Just  so  did  I  hate  this  Sophist,  mcause  he 
made  my  son  admire  him  more  than  me.*' 
"By  the  Gods,"  replied  Cyrus,  "I 
think  you  have  yielded  only  to  human 
frailty  {hyOp<lyiriva,  fioi  SoiccTs  ofLOfnuv), 
Forgive  your  father,  Tigranes."  Com- 
pare a  similar  train  of  thought,  CyrO' 
psed.  V.  5,  28. 

As  marital  jealousy  was  held,  both 
by  Attic  law  and  opinion,  to  be  entitled 
to  the  gratification  of  its  extreme  vin- 
dictive impulse,  so  the  same  right  is 
here  claimed  by  analogy  for  paternal 
jealousy,  even  to  the  destruction  of  a 
man  of  exemplary  character.  The  very 
strong  sympathy  expressed  with  offended 
jealousy  is  a  cu'cumstance  deserving 
notice,  and  suggesting  much  reflection. 
And  if  we  apply  the  principle  of  the 
case  to  real  life  at  Athens,  we  shall 
comprehend  how  it  was  that  Anytus 
and  other  fathers  became  so  incensed 
against  Sokrat^  and  the  Sophists  of 
influence  and  ascendency.  The  mere 
fact,  that  the  youth  became  intensely 
attached  to  their  conversation  and  so- 
ciety, would  be  often  sufficient  to  raise 
bitter  resentment,  and  was  called  by 
the  name  corruption. 

3  Isoki*at.  Or.  xviii.  cout.  Kalllmach. 
s.  30. 

5  See  Plato,  Menon,  c.  27,  28.  p.  90, 
91. 
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While  we  can  thus  point  out  a  recent  occurrence,  which  hail 
unpopu-  brouffht  one  of  the  most  ascendent  politicians  in  the  city 
to  sokratftg     mto  spccial  cxaspcration  against  bokrates — another  cir- 

from  bis  con-  *  i  •   t  •    i'     i    i  •         i  i  •  ^ 

nexion  wiih  cumstance  which  weighed  him  down  was,  his  past  con- 
Aikibiadfis.  ncxiou  with  the  deceased  Kritias  and  Alkihiades.  Of 
these  two  men,  the  latter,  though  he  had  some  great  admirers, 
was  on  the  whole  odious ;  still  more  frofii  his  private  insolence 
and  enormities  than  ^m  his  public  treason  as  an  exile.  But  the 
name  of  Kritias  was  detested,  and  deservedly  detested,  beyond 
that  of  any  other  man  in  Athenian  history,  as  the  chief  director  of 
the  unmeasured  spoliation  and  atrocities  committed  by  the  Thirty. 
That  Sokrates  had  educated  both  Kritias  and  Alkihiades,  was 
affirmed  by  the  accusers,  and  seemingly  believed  by  the  general 
public,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards.*  That  both  of  them  had 
been  among  those  who  conversed  with  him,  when  young  men,  is 
an  unquestionable  fact ;  to  what  extent,  or  down  to  what  period, 
the  conversation  was  carried,  we  cannot  distinctly  ascertain. 
Xenophon  affirms  that  both  of  them  frequented  his  society  when 
young,  to  catch  from  him  an  argumentative  facility  which  might 
be  serviceable  to  their  political  ambition ;  that  he  curbed  their 
violeni^and  licentious  propensities  so  long  as  they  continued  to 
come  to  him  ;  that  both  of  them  manifested  a  respectful  obedience 
to  him,  which  seemed  in  little  consonance  with  their  natural 
tempers ;  but  that  they  soon  quitted  him,  weary  of  such  restraint, 
after  having  acquired  as  much  as  they  thought  convenient  of  his 
peculiar  accomplishment.  The  writings  of  Plato,  on  the  contrary, 
impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the  association  of  both  of  them  with 
Sokrates  must  have  been  more  continued  and  intimate ;  for  both 
of  them  are  made  to  take  great  part  in  the  Platonic  dialogues — 
while  the  attachment  of  Sokrates  to  Alkihiades  is  represented  as 
stronger  than  that  which  he  ever  felt  towards  any  other  man ;  a 
fact  not  difficult  to  explain,  since  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his 
ungovernable  dispositions,  was  distinguished  in  his  youth  not  less 
for  capacity  and  forward  impulse,  than  for  beauty — and  since 
youthful  male  beauty  fired  the  imagination  of  Greeks,  especially 
that  of  Sokrates,  more  than  the  charms  of  women.*  From  the 
year  420  B.C.,  in  which  the  activity  of  Alkihiades  as  a  political 
leader  commenced,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  could  have   seen 


*  ^schinSs,  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34.  p. 
74.  ifitis  'SMKpd.TT)  rhy  cro^iev^y  dirc- 
KT^lyartt  8ti  Kpiriay  iipdyri  ircirai8«i;- 
Kias,  &c.  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2,  12. 


2  See  Plato  (CLarmidfis,  c.  3.  p,  154 
C;  Lysis,  c.  2.  p.  204  Bj  Protagoras,  c. 
Up.  309  A),  &o. 
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much  of  Sokrates — and  after  the  year  415  B.C.,  the  fact  is 
impossible;  since  in  that  year  he  became  a  permanent  exile, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  407  b.c. 
At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  Sokrates,  therefore,  his  connexion 
with  Alkibiades  must  at  least  hay«  been  a  fact  long  past  and  gone. 
Respecting  Eritias,  we  make  out  less.  As  he  was  a  kinsman  of 
Plato  (one  of  the  well-known  companions  of  Sokrates,  and  present 
at  his  trial),  and  himself  an  accomplished  yd  literary  man,  his 
association  with  Sokrates  may  have  continued  longer ;  at  least  a 
colour  was  given  for  so  asserting.  Though  the  suppo»tion  that 
any  of  the  vices  either  of  Kritias  or  Alkibiades  were  encouraged, 
or  even  tolerated,  by  Sokrates,  can  have  arisen  in  none  but 
prejudiced  or  ill-informed  minds — yet  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
supposition  was  entertained ;  and  that  it  placed  him  before  the 
public  in  an  altered  position  after  the  ''enormities  of  the  Thirty. 
Anytus,  incensed  with  him  already  on  the  subject  of  his  son, 
would  be  doubly  incensed  against  him  as  the  reputed  tutor  of 
Kritias. 

Of  Meletus,  the  primary,  though  not  the  most  important,  accuser, 
we  know  only  that  he  was  a  poet;  of  Lykon,  that  he  Ennutyof 
was  a  rhetor.     Both  these  classes  had  been  alienated  by  l;Sd?hltiii 
the  cross-examining  dialectics  to  which  many  of  their  ^Sok™t«fc 
number  had  been  exposed  by  Sokrates.     They  were  the  last  men 
to  bear  such  an  exposure  with  patience ;  while  their  enmity,  taken 
as  a  class  rarely  unanimous,  was  truly  formidable  when  it  bore 
upon  any  single  individual 

We  know  nothing  of  the  speeches  of  either  of  the  accusers 
before  the  Dikastery,  except  what  can  be  picked  out  indictment— 
from  the  remarks  in   Xenophon   and   the  defence   of  Se  arcuw™ 
Plato.^     Of  the  three   counts  of  the  indictment,   the  Ihc^J^cioSdB' 
second  was  the  easiest  for  them  to  support,  on  plausible  Jun^*ui 
grounds.    That  Sokrates  was  a  religious  innovator,  would  jJJikJ^^SSt 
be  considered  as  proved  by  the  peculiar  divine  sign  of  s«krat^  . 
which   he  was  wont   to   speak  freely   and  publicly,   and  which 
visited   no   one  except  himself.      Accordingly,  in   the  *  Platonic 
Defence,'  he  never  really  replies  to   the  second  charge.      He 

^  The  Sophist  Polykratdf^,  a  few  years  I  plain  from  Isokratcs,  however,  that  the 
after  the  death  of  Sokrate<),  chose  the  tiarangue  was  only  a  rhetorical  exercise, 
accusation  against  him  us  a  theme  for  i  and,  in  his  judgement,  not  a  ^ood  one. 
composing  an  harangue,  which  Quin-  ^  See  Quintilian,  I.  0.  ii.  17,  4;  lii.  1,  11; 
tiUan  appears  to  have  perused,  accepting  '  and  IsokratSs,  Busiris,  s.  4.  The  Ar- 
it  as  the  real  discourse  pronounced  in  '  gument  prefixed  to  this  last  oration  is 
court  by  one  of  the  accusers.     It  is  ,  full  of  errors. 
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questions  Meletus  before  the  Dikast^ry,  and  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  answering,  that  he  meant  to  accuse  Sokrates  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  at  all ;  *  to  which  imputed  disbelief  Sokrates 
answers  with  an  emphatic  negative.  In  support  of  the  first  count, 
however — the  charge  of  general. disbelief  in  the  gods  recognised 
by  the  city — nothing  in  his  conduct  could  be  cited ;  for  he  was 
exact  in  his  legal  worship  like  other  citizens — and  even  more 
than  others,  if  Xenc^hon  is  correct*  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
old  calumnies  of  the  Aristophanic  'Clouds*  were  revived,  and 
that  the  eflect  of  that  witty  drama,  together  with  similar  efforts  of 
I  Eupolis  and  others,  perhaps  hardly  less  witty — was  still  enduring ; 
I  a  striking  proof  that  these  comedians  were  no  impotent  libellers. 
Sokrates  manifests  greater  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  the  ancient 
impressions,  than  of  the  speeches  which  had  been  just  delivered 
against  him.  But  these  latter  speeches  would  of  course  tell,  by 
refreshing  the  sentiments  of  the  past,  and  reviving  the  Aristo- 
phanic picture  of  Sokrates  as  a  speculator  on  physics  as  well  as  a 
rhetorical  teacher  for  pleading,  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.'  Sokrates  in  the  '  Platonic  Defence '  appeals  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  listened  to  his  conversation,  whether 
any  of  them  had  ever  heard  him  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of 
physical  studies ;  ^  while  Xenophon  goes  further,  and  represents 
him  as  having  positively  discountenanced  them,  on  the  ground  of 
impiety.* 

As  there  were  three  distinct  accusers  to  speak  against  Sokrates, 
so  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  concert 
beforehand  on  what  topics  each  should  insist ;  Meletus 
undertaking  that  which  related  to  religion,  while  Anytus 
and   Lykon  would  dwell   on   the   political   grounds   of 
In   the   '  Platonic   Apology,'   Sokrates    comments   em- 
phatically on  the  allegations  of  Meletus,  questions  him  publicly 
before   the  Dikasts,  and  criticises  his  replies.     He  makes  little 
allusion  to  Anytus,  or  to  anything  except  what  is  formally  em- 
bodied in  the  indictment ;  and  treats  the  last  count,  the  charge  of 
corrupting  youth,  in  connection  with  the  first,  as  if  the  corruption 
alleged  consisted  in  irreligious  teaching.    But  Xenophon  intimates 
that  the  accusers,  in  enforcing  this  allegation  of  pernicious  teaching, 
went  into  other  matters  quite  distinct  from  the  religious  tenets  of 
Sokrates,  and  denounced  him  as  having  taught  them  lawlessness 


Accusation 
of  corruption 
in  teaching 
was  partly 
founded  on 
political 
grounds. 

attack. 


>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  U.  p.  26  C. 

2  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  64 ;  i.  3.  1. 

3  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3.  p.  19  B. 


*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3.  p.  19  C. 

*  Xen.  Mem.  i.  1,  13. 
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and  disrespect,  as  well  towards  their  parents  as  towards  their 
country.  We  find  mention  made  in  Xenophon  of  accusatory 
grounds  similar  to  those  in  the  ^  Gouds ' — similar  also  to  those 
which  modem  authors  usually  advance  against  the  Sophists. 

Sokrates  (said  Anytus  and  the  other  accusers)  taught  young 
men  to  despise  the  existing  political  constitution,  by  remarking 
that  the  Athenian  practice  of  naming  Archons  by  lot  was  silly,  and 
that  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  choose  in  this  way  a  pilot  or  a 
carpenter — though  the  mischief  there  arising  from  bad  qualification 
was  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  Archons.*  Such  teaching  (it 
was  urged)  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  respect  for  the 
laws  and'  constitution,  and  rendered  them  violent  and  licentious. 
As  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  had  worked,  his  two  pupils 
Kritias  and  Alkibiades  might  be  cited,  both  formed  in  his  school ; 
one,  the  most  violent  and  rapacious  of  the  Thirty  recent  oligarchs ; 
the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the  democracy  by  his  outrageous  insolence 
and  licentiousness ; '  both  of  them  authors  of  ruinous  mischief  to 
the  city. 

Moreover  the  youth  learnt  from  him  conceit  of  their  own 
superior  wisdom,  and  the  habit  of  insulting  their  fathers  as  well  as 
of  slighting  their  other  kinsmen.  Sokrates  told  them  (it  was 
urged)  that  even  their  fathers,  in  case  of  madness,  might  be 
lawfully  put  under  restraint,  and  that  when  a  man  needed  service, 
those  whom  he  had  to  look  to  were  not  his  kinsmen  as  such,  but 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  render  it:  thus,  if  he  was  sick,  he 
must  consult  a  surgeon — if  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with  such  a  situation.  Between  iriends  also, 
mere  good  feeling  and  afiection  was  of  little  use :  the  important 
circumstance  was,  that  they  should  acquire  the  capacity  of  ren- 
dering mutual  service  to  each  other.  No  one  was  worthy  of 
esteem  except  the  man  who  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done, 
and  could  explain  it  to  others :  which  meant  (urged  the  accuser) 
that  Sokrates  was  not  only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  the  only  person 
capable  of  making  his  pupils  wise  ;  other  advisers  being  worthless 
compared  with  him.' 

He  was  in  the  habit  too  (the  accusation  proceeded)  of  citing  tlie 
worst  passages  out  of  distinguished  poets,  and  of  per-  ivrvmion 
verting  them  to  the  mischievous  pwpose  of  spoiling  the  Jfi^'**** 
dispositions   of  youth  ;   planting  in  them  criminal  and  ■«»*n«thiin. 
despotic  tendencies.      Thus  he  quoted  a  line  of  Hesiod — "No 

1  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9.  <  Xen.  Mem.  L  2,  12.  >  Xcn.  Mem.  i.  2,  49-53. 
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work  is  disgraceful ;  but  indolence  is  disgraceful : "  explaining  it 
to  mean,  that  a  man  might  without  scruple  do  any  sort  of  work, 
'  base  or  unjust  as  it  might  be,  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Next, 
•'  Sokrates  was  particularly  fond  of  quoting  those  lines  of  Homer 
(in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad)  wherein  Odysseus  is  described  as 
bringing  back  the  Greeks,  who  had  just  dispersed  from  the  public 
agora,  in  compliance  with  the  exhortation  of  Agamemnon,  and 
were  hastening  to  their  ships.  Odysseus  caresses  and  flatters  the 
chiefs,  while  he  chides  and  even  strikes  the  common  men ;  though 
both  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and  guilty  of  the  same  fault — if 
fault  it  was,  to  obey  what  the  commander-in-chief  had  himself  jufet 
suggested.  Sokrates  interpreted  this  passage  (the  accuser  affirmed) 
as  if  Homer  praised  the  application  of  stripes  to  poor  men  and  the 
common  people.^ 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  accuser  to  find  matter  for 
Remarks  of  inculpatiou  of  Sokratcs,  by  partial  citations  from  his 
upon  these  contiuual  discourscs,  given  without  the  context  or  ex- 
planations which  had  accompanied  them — by  bold  in- 
vention, where  even  this  partial  basis  was  wanting — sometimes 
also  by  taking  up  real  error,  since  no  man  who  is  continually 
talking,  especially  extempore,  can  always  talk  correctly.  Few 
teachers  would  escape,  if  penal  sentences  were  permitted  to  tell 
against  them,  founded  upon  evidence  such  as  this.  Xenophon, 
in  noticing  the  imputations,  comments  upon  them  all,  denies  some, 
and  explains  others.  As  to  the  passages  out  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
he  affirms  that  Sokrates  drew  from  them  inferences  quite  contrary 
to  those  alleged ;  ^  which  latter  seem  indeed  altogether  unreason- 
able, invented  to  call  forth  the  deep-seated  democratical  sentiment 
of  the  Athenians,  after  the  accuser  had  laid  his  preliminary  ground 
by  connecting  Sokrates  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiades.  That  So- 
krates improperly  depreciated  either  filial  duty,  or  the  domestic 
affections,  is  in  like  manner  highly  improbable.  We  may  much 
more  reasonably  believe  the  assertion  of  Xenophon,  who  represents 
him  to  have  exhorted  the  hearer  "  to  make  himself  as  wise,  and  as 
capable  of  rendering  service,  as  possible  ;  so  that,  when  he  wished 
to  acquire  esteem  from  father  or  brother  or  friend,  he  might  not 
sit  still  in  reliance  on  the  simple  fact  of  relationship,  but  might 
earn  such  feeling  by  doing  them  positive  good.^ ''      To   tell  a 


1  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  5G-59. 

*  Xon.  Mem.  i.  2,  59. 

3  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  55.  Kol  iropcKcC- 
Xei  ^TTififKuaOat  rov  &>s  <Ppuyifit^aToy 
fjyai    Koi    if^€\iiidnaroVy    ZvaSy    iiv   re 


inch  varphi   idv  re  (nrh  &$cX^o?  4^^  re 
vir*   6,KX.ov   riyhs  fiovkr/rai   rifiaaBeu,  fiif 

•KtiparaUf   (up*   Stv  h.v  fio^Ktfrau  rifiaaOaif 
rovrois  aj<p4kifios  (lyat. 
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young  man  that  mere  good  feeling  would  be  totally  Insufficient, 
unless  he  were  prepared  and  competent  to  carry  it  into  action — is 
a  lesson  which  few  parents  would  wish  to  discourage.  Nor  would 
any  generous  parent  make  it  a  crime  against  the  teaching  of' 
Sokrates,  that  it  rendered  his  son  wiser  than  himself — which 
probably  it  would  do.  To  restrict  the  range  of  teaching  for  a 
young  man,  because  it  may  make  him  think  himself  wiser  thati  his 
father — ^is  only  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  in  which  the  pleading 
of  ignorance  against  knowledge  was  then,  and  still  continues 
occasionally  to  be,  presented. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  attacks  of  Anytus, 
bear  upon  the  vulnerable  side  of  the  Sokratic  general  Thecharges 
theory  of  Ethics,  according  to  which,  virtue  was  asserted  thedefecuve 
to  depend  upon  knowledge.     I  have  already  remarked  sl)kraiic 
that  this  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth  ;  a  certain  state  theory. 
of  the  affections  and  dispositions  being  not  less  indispensable,  as 
conditions  of  virtue,  than  a  certain  state  of  the  intelligence.     An 
enemy  therefore  had  some  pretence  for  making  it  appear  that 
Sokrates,  stating  a  part  of  the  truth   as   the  whole,  denied  or 
degraded  all  that  remained.    But  though  this  would  be  a  criticism 
not  entirely  unfounded  against  his  general  theory,  it  would  not 
hold  against  his  precepts  or  practical  teaching,  as  we  find  them  in 
Xenophon ;  for  these  (as  I  have  remarked)  reach  much  wider  than 
his  general  theory,  and  inculcate  the  cultivation  of-  habits  and 
dispositions  not  less  strenuously  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  censures  affirmed  to  have  been  cast  by  Sokrates  against  the 
choice  of  Archons  by  lot  at  Athens,  are  not  denied  by  m^  poiiucai 
Xenophon.  The  accuser  urged  that  *'  by  such  censures  »^«'""^*- 
Sokrates  excited  the  young  men  to  despise  the  established  con- 
stitution, and  to  become  lawless  and  violent  in  their  conduct" ' 
This  is  just  the  same  pretence,  of  tendency  to  bring  the  government 
into  hatred  and  contempt,  on  which  in  former  days  prosecutions 
for  public  libel  were  instituted  against  writers  in  England,  and  on 
which  they  still  continued  to  be  abundantly  instituted  in  France, 
under  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  (1850).  There  can  hardly 
be  a  more  serious  political  mischief  than  such  confusion  of  the 
disapproving  critic  with  a  conspirator,  and  such  imposition  of 
silence  upon  dissentient  minorities.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  any 
case  in  which  such  an  imputation  was  more  destitute  of  colour  than 
that  of  Sokrates,  who  appealed  always  to  men's  reason  and  very 

*  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9.     rohs  Bh  roto^  I  ra^poytly  t^j  Kadtardaris  woKirttas,  ircU 
rovs  X^tfVf  iiFcdp€i¥  iipni  rohs  viovs  ica-  |  iroicTv  fiudovs. 
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little  to  their  feelings :  so  little  indeed,  that  modern  authors  make 
his  coldness  a  matter  of  charge  against  him ;  who  never  omitted 
to  inculcate  rigid  observance  of  the  law,  and  set  the  example  of 
such  observance  himself.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  sentiments 
about  democracy,  he  always  obeyed  the  democratical  government ; 
nor  is  there  any  pretence  for  charging  him  with  participation  in 
oligarchical  schemes.  It  was  the  Thirty,  who  for  the  first  time  in 
his  long  life,  interdicted  his  teaching  altogether,  and  were  on  the 
point  almost  of  taking  his  life ;  while  his  intimate  friend  Chserephon 
was  actually  in  exile  with  the  democrats.* 

Xenophon  lays  great  emphasis  on  two  points,  when  defending 
Sokrates  against  his  accusers.  First,  Sokrates  was  in  his  own 
conduct  virtuous,  self-denying,  and  strict  in  obedience  to  the  law. 
Next,  he  accustomed  his  hearers  to  hear  nothing  except  appeals  to 
their  reason,  and  impressed  on  them  obedience  only  to  their 
rational  convictions.  That  such  a  man,  with  so  great  a  weight  of 
presumption  in  his  favour,  should  be  tried  and  found  guilty  as  a 
comiptor  of  youth — the  most  undefined  of  all  imaginable  charges 
— is  a  grave  and  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet 
when  we  see  upon  what  light  evidence  modem  authors  are  willing 
to  admit  the  same  charge  against  the  Sophists,  we  have  no  right  to 
wonder  that  the  Athenians — when  addressed,  not  through  that 
calm  reason  to  which  Sokrates  appealed,  but  through  all  their 
antipathies,  religious  as  well  as  pohtical,  public  as  well  as  private 
— were  exasperated  into  dealing  with  him  as  the  type  and  pre- 
cursor of  Kritias  and  Alkibiades. 

After  all,  the  exasperation,  and  the  consequent  verdict  of  guilty, 

The  verdict    ^erc   not  wliolly  the  fault  of  the  Dikasts,  nor  wholly 

sokraiLwM  brought  about  by  his  accusers  and  his  numerous  private 

enemies.    No  such  verdict  would  have  been  given  unless 

by  what  we  must  call  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 

Sokrates  himself.      This   is  one  of  the  most  important 

facts  of  the  case,  in  reference  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Athenians. 

We  learn  from  his  own  statement  in  the  '  Platonic  Defence,' 

Small  ma-      that  the  vcrdict  of  Guilty  was  only  pronounced  by  a 

jority  by  ,      ,  .  ,  •'     x^  j 

which  he       majority  of  five  or  six,  amidst  a  body  so  numerous  as  an 
demned."        Athenian  Dikastery ; — probably  557  in  total  number,*  if 


brought 
upon  him 
partly  by 
liis  own 
concurrence. 


^  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  21  A  ;  c. 
20,  p.  32  E;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  31. 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25.  p.  36  A; 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  41.  Diogenes  says  that 
ho  was  condemned  by  28 1  ^^ois  vKd- 
oai  rwv  &iroAvo^(ra>y.    If  Diogenes  meant 


to  assert  that  the  verdict  was  found  by 
a  majority  of  281  above  the  acquitting 
votes,  this  would  be  contradicted  by 
the  'Platonic  Apology/  which  assures 
us  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  majority 
was  not  greater  than  five  or  six,  so 
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a  confused  statement  in  Diogenes  Laertius  can  be  trusted.  Now 
any  one  who  reads  that  defence,  and  considers  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  feelings  of  the  Dikasts, 
will  see  that  its  tenor  is  such  as  must  have  turned  a  much  greater 
number  of  votes  than  six  against  him.  And  we  are  informed  by 
the  distinct  testimony  of  Xenophon,^  that  Sokrates  approached  his 
trial  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  hardly  wished  to  be  acquitted. 
He  took  no  thought  whatever  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence : 
and  when  his  friend  Hermogenes  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
serious  consequences  of  such  an  omission,  he  replied,  first,  that  the 
just  and  blameless  life,  which  he  was  conscious  of  having  passed, 
was  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  defence — next,  that  having 
once  begun  to  meditate  on  what  it  would  proper  for  him  to  say, 
the  divine  sign  had  interposed  to  forbid  him  fi'om  proceeding. 
He  went  on  to  say,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  gods  should 
deem  it  better  for  him  to  die  now,  than  to  live  longer.  He  had 
hitherto  lived  in  perfect  satisfaction,  with  a  consciousness  of  proi 
gressive  moral  improvement,  and  with  esteem,  marked  and  un- 
abated, from  his  friends.  If  his  life  were  prolonged,  old  age 
would  soon  overpower  him ;  he  would  lose  in  part  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  or  his  intelligence  ;  and  life  with  such  abated  efficacy  and 
dignity  would  be  intolerable  to  him.  Whereas,  if  he  were  con- 
demned now,  he  should  be  condemned  unjustly,  which  would  be 
a  great  disgrace  to  his  judges,  but  none  to  him :  nay,  it  would 
even  procure  for  him  increase  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  a 
more  willing  acknowledgment  from  every  one  that  he  had  been 
both  a  just  man  and  an  improving  preceptor.* 

These  words,  spoken  before  his  trial,  intimate  a  state  of  belief 
which  explains  the  tenor  of  the  defence  and  formed  one  ff^ 
essential  condition  of  the  final  result     They  proved  that  binweif 
Sokrates  not  only  cared  little  for  being  acquitted,  but  <ud  not 
even  thought  that  the  approaching  trial  was  marked  out  acquitted. 
by  the  gods  as  the  term  of  his  life,  and  that  there  were  good 
reasons  why  he  should  prefer  such  a  consummation  as  best  for 
himself.    Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should  entertain  that  opinion, 
when  we  recollect  the  entire  ascendency  within  him  of  strong 


that  the  tuniing  of  three  Totes  vrould 
hATO  altered  the  verdict.  But  as  the 
nninher  281  seems  precise,  and  is  not 
in  itself  untrustworthy,  some  common* 
tators  construe  it,  though  the  words 
an  they  now  stand  are  perplexing,  as 
the  smregate  of  the  minority.  Since 
the  '  Hatonie  Apology  *  proves  that  it 


was  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  the  mi- 
nority would  consequently  he  276,  and 
the  total  557. 

^  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  4  seq.  He  learnt 
the  fact  from  Hermogen^,  who  heard 
it  from  Sokratds  himself. 

*  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  9,  10. 
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internal  conscience  and  intelligent  reflection,  built  upon  an  origin- 
ally fearless  temperament,  and  silencing  what  Plato ^  calls  "the 
child  within  us,  who  trembles  before  death" — his  great  love  of 
colloquial  influence,  and  incapacity  of  living  without  it — his  old 
age,  now  seventy  years,  rendering  it  imj)ossible  that  such  influence 
could  much  longer  continue — and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him, 
by  now  towering  above  ordinary  men  under  the  like  circumstances, 
to  read  an  impressive  lesson,  as  well  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
reputation  yet  more  exalted  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
acquired.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Sokrates  came  to  his 
trial,  and  undertook  his  unpremeditated  defence,  the  substance  of 
which  we  now  read  in  the  '  Platonic  Apology.'  His  calculations, 
alike  high-minded  and  well-balanced,  were  completely  realised. 
Had  he  been  acquitted  after  such  a  defence,  it  would  have  been 
not  only  a  triumph  over  his  personal  enemies,  but  would  have  been 
a  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  popular  Dikastery  to 
hb  teaching — which  indeed  had  been  enforced  by  Anytus  *  in  his 
accusing  argument,  in  reference  to  acquittal  generally,  even  before 
he  heard  the  defence :  whereas  his  condemnation,  and  the  feelings 
with  which  he  met  it,  have  shed  double  and  triple  lustre  over  his 
whole  life  and  character. 

Prefaced  by  this  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  Sokrates,  the 
The'Pia-  *  Platouic  Dcfcncc '  becomes  not  merely  sublime  and 
logy;  impressive,  but  also  the  manifestation  of  a  rational  and 

consistent  purpose.  It  does  indeed  include  a  vindication  of  himself 
against  two  out  of  the  three  counts  of  the  indictment — against  the 
charge  of  not  believing  in  the  recognised  gods  of  Athens,  and 
that  of  corrupting  the  youth  :  respecting  the  second  of  the  three, 
whereby  he  was  charged  with  religious  innovation,  he  says  little 
or  nothing.  But  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  one 
standing  on  his  trial,  with  the  written  indictment  concluding 
"  Penalty,  Death  " — hanging  up  in  open  court  before  him.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  emphatic  lesson  to  the  hearers,  embodied  in 
the  frank  outpouring  of  a  fearless  and  self- confiding  conscience. 
It  is  undertaken,  from  the  beginning,  because  the  law  commands ; 
with  a  faint  wish,  and  even  not  an  unqualified  wish, — but  no  hope, 
— that  it  may  succeed.^      Sokrates  fii-st  replies  to  the  standing 

»  Plato,  Phsedon,  c,  60.  p.  77  E.   AW  »  Plato,  Apol.   Sok.   c.    2.  p.   19  A. 

taws  ivi  Tiy  Kou  iv  r)fiiy  iraiSy   Bans  rek  BovXoifxriy   fitu   odv   hy  rovro    oSrtt  yt- 

Toiavra   <pofiurai.      Tovroy    oZy    frtipta-  v4<rBaij    ttri   Afitiyoy   iced   d/xiv  nal  4fiol, 

fi€$a   iTfidciy  fi^    ScSicVai    rbv    Bdyaroyt  koI  wXtoy  ri  fif  iroirj<rai  ktroXoyo^fityoy 

&<nr(p  Tck  fiop^o\vK(ia.  oJfiai  5^  ai/rd  xo^'^^i'  cTvai,  koX  oi  wdyv 

'^  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C.  /te  \ay0dyti  oT6y  4tm,    "Ofius  8i  rovro 
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antipathies  against  him  without,  arising  from  the  number  of 
enemies  whom  his  cross-examining  Elenchus  had  aroused  against 
him,  and  from  those  false  reports  which  the  Aristophanic  *  Clouds ' 
had  contributed  so  much  to  circulate.  In  accounting  for  the  rise 
of  these  antipathies,  he  impresses  upon  the  Dikasts  the  divine 
mission  under  which  he  was  acting,  not  without  considerable 
doubts  whether  they  will  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest ;  ^  and  gives 
that  interesting  exposition  of  his  intellectual  campaign,  against 
•*  the  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  He  then  goes  into  the  indictment,  questions 
Meletus  in  open  court,  and  dissects  his  answers.  Having  rebutted 
the  charge  of  irreligion,  he  reverts  again  to  the  imperative  man- 
date of  the  gods  under  which  he  is  acting,  "  to  spend  his  life  in 
the  search  for  wisdom  and  in  examining  himself  as  well  as 
others ; "  a  mandate,  which  if  he  were  to  disobey,  he  would  be 
then  justly  amenable  to  the  charge  of  irreligion ;  *  and  he  an- 
nounces to  the  Dikasts  distinctly,  that  even  if  they  were  now  to 
acquit  him,  he  neither  could  nor  would  relax  in  the  course  which 
be  had  been  pursuing.^  He  considers  that  the  mission  imposed 
upon  him  is  among  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  by  the 
gods  upon  Athens.^  He  deprecates  those  murmurs  of  surprise  or 
displeasure,  which  his  discourse  evidently  called  forth  more  than 
once  ^ — though  not  so  much  on  his  own  account,  as  on  that  of  the 
Dikasts,  who  will  be  benefitted  by  hearing  him,  and  who  will  hurt 
themselves  and  their  city  much  more  than  him,  if  they  should  now 
pronounce  condemnation.'  It  was  not  on  his  own  account  that  he 
sought  to  defend  himself,  but  on  account  of  the  Athenians,  lest 
they  by  condemning  him  should  sin  agidnst  the  gracious  blessing 
of  the  god :  they  would  not  easily  find  such  another,  if  they  should 
put  him  to  death.'  Though  his  mission  had  spurred  him  on  to 
indefatigable  activity  in  individual  colloquy,  yet  the  divine  sign 


fitv  tret  tirp  T$  0(^  ^i\ov,  r^  9h  y6fitp  i      '  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  B. 
wturrdov  Hci  kiroXoyfrrtow.  I      •  Plato,  Apol.   Sok.  c.   18.  p.  30  B. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  20  D.  Koi  ykp,  i)S  iyiif  oT/uai,  hrfiff^erBt  iuco^of- 
Kol  larat  fJL^v  96^c»  rurtv  vfA&v  irai^fty —  rts — idiv  4fih  iiiroKrtiyriTf  roiovrop  tina 
tZ  fi4yroi  tart,  iratray  hfuv  r^v  &X^0fiay  oTov  iyiif  ^^m,  o6k  ifxh  fitl(a  fixd^trt  ^ 
ipw.     Again,  c.  28.  p.  37  £.     *Zi»  tc    hfias  ah'ro<n. 

ykp  \4yw,  Sri  r^  0t^  &irciOf7v  tout*  i  7  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30  £. 
ioTlf  KoX  9tit  rovT*  iZlvarov  iiavxiay  iroWov  94(o  iyit  ^ip  ifiavrov  k'roXo- 
iytiP,  oh  irtlfftaOd  fioi  &s  tlpwvtvofiiy^.        ytiaOaif  &t  ris  ttv  ofoiTO,  &XX*  Mf>  ifi&f 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  A.         ,  fi^i  ri  i^afidprrrrt  wcpl  r^tf  rod  Otov  W<r  p 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  30  B.  Ifuy  ifiov  Korw^^fiadfitpoi'  idiy  yhp  ifi^ 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  30  A,  B.  '  imoKrtiirrrt,   ob  p^9l»s   tkWow  roiovroy 
oXofuu  qMv  iTit  tfuv  fiuCov  iyaOhp  7c-  |  tlp-ficertf  &c. 
tfdffSui  ^  T^y  i/iiiP  T^  $9^  {mriptffiw. 
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had  always  forbidden  him  from  taking  active  part  in  public  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  two  exceptional  occasions  when  he  had  stood 
publicly  forward, — once  under  the  democracy,  once  under  the 
oligarchy, — he  had  shown  the  same  resolution  as  at  present ; — not 
to  be  deterred  by  any  terrors  from  that  course  which  he  believed 
to  be  just.^  Young  men  were  delighted,  as  well  as  improved,  by 
listening  to  his  cross-examinations.  In  proof  of  the  charge  that  he 
had  corrupted  them,  no  witnesses  had  been  produced — ^neither  any 
of  themselves,  who  having  been  once  young  when  they  enjoyed  his 
conversation,  had  since  grown  elderly — nor  any  of  their  relatives  ; 
while  he  on  his  part  could  produce  abundant  testimony  to  the 
improving  effect  of  his  society,  from  the  relatives  of  those  who  had 
profited  by  it* 

"  No  man  (says  he)  knows  what  death  is,  yet  men  fear  it  as  if 
Sentiment  of  thcv  kucw  Well  that  it  was  the  ffreatest  of  all  evils  ; 
about  death,  which  is  just  a  casc  of  that  worst  of  all  ignorance — the 
conceit  of  knowing  what  you  do  not  really  know.  For  my  part, 
this  is  the  exact  point  on  which  I  differ  from  most  other  men,  if 
there  be  any  one  thing  in  which  I  am  wiser  than  they :  as  I  know 
nothing  about  Hades,  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  ;  but 
I  do  know  well,  that  disobedience  to  a  person  better  than  myself, 
either  God  or  man,  is  both  an  evil  and  a  shame ;  nor  will  I  ever 
embrace  evil  certain,  in  order  to  escape  evil  which  may  for  aught 
I  know  be  a  good.^  Perhaps  you  may  feel  indignant  at  the 
resolute  tone  of  my  defence :  you  may  have  expected  that  I  should 
do  as  most  others  do  in  less  dangerous  trials  than  mine — that  I 
should  weep,  beg  and  entreat  for  my  life,  and  bring  forward  my 
children  and  relatives  to  do  the  same.  1  have  relatives  like  other 
men — and  three  children ;  but  not  one  of  them  shall  appear  before 
you  for  any  such  purpose.  Not  from  any  insolent  dispositions  on 
my  part,  nor  any  wish  to  put  a  slight  upon  you — but  because  I 
hold  such  conduct  to  be  degrading  to  the  reputation  which  I 
enjoy :  for  I  liave  a  reputation  for  superiority  among  you,  deserved 
or  undeserved  as  it  may  be.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Athens  when  her 
esteemed  men  lower  themselves,  as  they  do  but  too  often,  by  such 
mean  and  cowardly  supplications ;  and  you  Dikasts,  instead  of 
being  prompted  thereby  to  spare  them,  ought  rather  to  condemn 
them   the  more  for  so  dishonouring  the  city.^     Apart  from  any 


• 

*  Plato,  AiK)l.  Sok.  c.  20,  21.  p.  33.         death,  with  the   commonplace  way  in 
2  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  22.  _      which  Sokratds  is  represented  as  handling 

the  same  subject  in  Xenoph.  Memor.  i. 

4,7. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  23,  p.  34,  35. 


3  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  B. 
Contrast  this  striking  and  truly  So- 
kratic    sentiment    about    the    fear    of 
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reputation  of  mine,  too,  I  should  be  a  guilty  man  if  I  sought  to 
bias  you  by  supplications.  My  duty  is  to  instruct  and  persuade 
you,  if  I  can :  but  you  have  sworn  to  follow  your  convictions  in 
judging  according  to  the  laws,  not  to  make  the  laws  bend  to  your 
partiality — and  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
habituate  you  to  perjury ;  far  be  it  from  you  to  contract  any  such 
habit  Do  not  therefore  require  of  me  proceedings  dishonourable 
in  reference  to  myself,  as  well  as  criminal  and  impious  in  regard 
to  you;  especially  at  a  moment  when  I  am  myself  rebutting 
an  accusation  of  impiety  advanced  by  Meletus.  I  leave  to  you 
and  to  the  god,  to  decide  as  may  turn  out  best  both  for  me  and 
for  you."  * 

No  one  who  reads  the  *  Platonic  Apology '  of  Sokrates  will  ever 
wish  that  he  had  made  any  other  defence.     But  it  is  the  Effect  of 
speech  of  one  who  deliberately   forgoes  the  immediate  |l^,n*th?* 
purpose  of  a  defence — persuasion  of  his  judges;  who  ^*^**- 
speaks  for  posterity,  without  regard  to  his  own  life — **  sola  poste- 
ritatis  cura,  et  abruptis  vit»  blandimentis."  *    The  effect  produced 
upon  the  Dikasts  was  such  as  Sokrates  anticipated  beforehand,  and 
beard  afterwards  without  surprise  as  without  discomposure,  in  the 
verdict  of  guilty.     His  only  surprise  was,  at  the  extreme  smallness 
of  the  majority  whereby  that  verdict  was  passed.'    And  this  is  the 
true  matter  for  astonishment     Never  before  had  the  Athenian 
Dikasts  heard  such  a  speech  addressed  to  them.    While  all  of 
them  doubtless  knew  Sokrates  as  a  very  able  and  very  eccentric 
man,   respecting  his  purposes  and  character  they  would  differ; 
some  regarding  him  with  unqualified  hostility,  a  few  others  with 
respectful    admiration,   and   a  still  larger    number  with  simple 
admiration  for  ability,  without  any  decisive  sentiment  either  of 
antipathy  or  esteem.     But  by  all  these  three  categories,  hardly 
excepting  even  his  admirers,  the  speech  would  be  felt  to  carry  one 
sting  which   never  misses  its  way  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the 
judicial  bosom,  whether  the  judges  in  session  be  one  or  a  few  or 
many — the  sting  of  "  affront  to  the  court"    The  Athenian  Dikasts 


the  security  and  welfare  of  those  around 
bim — "  ipsum  viventem  quidem  re- 
lictum.  Bed   bo1&   posteritatis  curA,  et 


I  translate  the  substance  and  not  the 
words. 

I  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  24.  p.  35. 

3  These  are  the  striking  words  of  abruptis  vitsc  blandimentis." 
Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  54)  respecting  the  !  »  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25.  p.  36  A. 
last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  after  OltK  iLy4\Turr6v  taoi  yiyovt  rh  jrfovhs 
his  suicide  had  been  fully  resolved  rovro,  hXXh,  iroXh  ijmXXov  Oavfid{^  4ica- 
upon,  but  before  it  had  been  consum-  |  rtpcty  rAw  iH^i^  rhy  yrfovira  itpi0fi6w. 
mated ;  an  interval  spent  in  the  most .  oi  ykp  ^/iriy  lywyf  o0tw  iraf>*  iKiyoy 
careful  and  provident  arraugementa  for  |  iirtaBai,  &\A&  irop&  woXv,  &c. 
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were  always  accustomed  to  be  addressed  with  deference,  often  with 
subservience :  they  now  heard  themselves  lectured  by  a  philosopher 
who  stood  before  them  like  a  fearless  and  invulnerable  superior, 
beyond  their  power,  though  awaiting  their  verdict ;  one  who  laid 
claim  to  a  divine  mission,  which  probably  many  of  them  believed 
to  be  an  imposture — and  who  declared  himself  the  inspired  up- 
rooter  of  '*  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  which 
purpose  many  would  not  understand,  and  some  would  not  like. 
To  many,  his  demeanour  would  appear  to  betray  an  insolence  not 
without  analogy  to  Alkibiades  or  Kritias,  with  whom  his  accuser 
had  compared  him.  I  have  already  remarked,  in  reference  to  his 
trial,  that  considering  the  number  of  personal  enemies  whom  he 
made,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  tried  at  all,  but  that  he  was 
not  tried  until  so  late  in  his  life  :  I  now  remark,  in  reference  to 
the  verdict,  that,  considering  his  speech  before  the  Dikastery,  we 
cannot  be  sui-priscd  that  he  was  found  guilty,  but  only  that  such 
verdict  passed  by  so  small  a  majority  as  five  or  six.^ 

That  the  condemnation  of  Sokrates  was  brought  on  distinctly 
A«.*ertionor  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  defence — is  the  express 
^hTlikrat&j  testimony  of  Xenophon.  "  Other  persons  on  trial  (Ke 
might^havc  gays)  defended  themselves  in  such  manner  as  to  concilate 
Sehid**^  the  favour  of  the  Dikasts,  or  flatter,  or  entreat  them, 
chosen  it.       contrary  to  the  laws,  and  thus  obtained  acquittal.     But 

1  Reepectiiig  the  death  of  Sokrates, 
M.  Cousin  observes  as  follows  (in  his 
translation  of  Plato,  torn.  i.  p.  58.  Pre- 
face to  the  Apology  of  Socrates) : — 

**  II  y  a  plus :  on  voit  qu'il  a  reconnu 
la  n<fce88ite'  de  sa  moi-t.  II  dit  ex- 
prepRc'ment  qu'il  ne  scrvirait  K  rien  de 
I'absoudre,  parcequ'il  est  decide'  h  md- 
riter  de  nt>uveau  I'accusation  main- 
tenant  portde  centre  lui  :  que  I'exil 
m^nie  ne  pout  lo  sauver,  ses  principes 
qu'il  n'abandonnera  jamais,  et  sa  mis- 
sion, qu'il  poui-suivra  partout,  devant 
le  mettre  toujours  et  partout  dans  la 
situation  od  il  est  :  qu'enfin,  il  est 
inutile  de  reculer  devant  la  ndcessite', 
qu'il  faut  que  sa  destinde  s'accomplisse, 
et  que  sa  moi*t  est  venue.  Socrate 
avait  raison  :  sa  mort  etait  forcde,  et  le 
r6jultat  inevitable  de  la  lutte  qu'il 
avait  engagde  centre  le  dogmatieme 
religieux  et  la  fausse  sagesse  de  son 
temps.  C'est  I'esprit  de  ce  temps,  et 
non  pas  Anytus,  ni  I'Areopage,  qui  a 
mis  en  cause  et  condamnc'  Socrate. 
Anytus,  il  faut  le  dire,  <^toit  un  citoyen 
recommaudable  :  I'Areopage,  un  tri- 
bunal   Equitable    et    moddrd  :    ct,    s'tV 


falloit  s^etonner  de  quelqne  chose,  ce  seroxt 
que  Sitcrate  ait  eie  accuse  si  tard,  et 
qu'il  n'ait  pas  ^te  condamne  a  une  plus 
fof'te  mojorite." 

[It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Sokratds 
was  tried  before  the  Dikastery,  not  be- 
fore the  Areopagiie.] 

I  am  happy  also  to  add,  to  the  same 
effect,  the  judgement  of  another  es- 
timable authorit}^ — Professor  Maurice, 
in  his  recent  work — Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy — (Part  i.  Ancient 
Philosophy,  chap.  vi.  dir.  ii.  sect.  2. 
15):— 

"How  can  such  a  man  as  Socrates, 
it  has  been  often  asked,  have  been 
compelled  to  drink  hemlock  ?  Must 
not  the  restored  democracy  of  Athens 
have  been  worse,  and  more  intolerant, 
than  any  power  which  ever  existed  on 
eai*th?  Mr.  Grote  answers,  we  think, 
most  reasonably,  that  the  wonder  is, 
how  such  a  man  should  have  been 
Buffered  to  go  on  teaching  for  so  long. 
No  state,  he  adds,  ever  showed  so  much 
tolerance  for  differences  of  opinion  as 
Athens." 
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Sokrates  would  resort  to  nothing  of  this  customary  practice  of  tl^ 
Dikastcry  contrary  to  the  laws.  Though  he  might  eiwly  have  been 
^offiy  ^he  Dikasts,  if  he  would  have  dene  anything  of  the  kind 
even  moderately,  he  preferred  rather  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  die, 
than  to  save  his  life  by  violating  them."  ^  Now  no  one  in  Athens 
except  Sokrates,  probably,  would  have  construed  the  laws  as 
requiring  the  tone  of  oration  which  he  adopted ;  nor  would  he 
himself  have  so  construed  them,  if  he  had  been  twenty  years 
younger,  with  less  of  acquired  dignity,  and  more  years  of  possible 
usefulness  open  before  him.  Without  debasing  himself  by  un- 
becoming flattery  or  supplication,  he  would  have  avoided  lecturing 
them  as  a  master  and  superior' — or  ostentatiously  asserting  a 
divine  mission  for  purposes  which  they  would  hardly  understand — 
or  an  independence  of  their  verdict  which  they  might  construe  as 
defiance.  The  rhetor  Lysias  is  said  to  have  sent  to  him  a 
composed  speech  for  his  defence,  which  he  declined  to  use,  not 
thinking  it  suitable  to  his  dignity.  But  such  a  man  as  Lysias 
would  hardly  compose  what  would  lower  the  dignity  even  of  the 
loftiest  client — though  he  would  look  to  the  result  also ;  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  if  Sokrates  had  pronounced  it — or  even  a 
much  less  able  speech,  if  inoffensive — he  would  have  been  acquitted. 
Quintilian  ^  indeed  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  Sokrates  main- 
tained that  towering  dignity  which  brought  out  the  rarest  and  most 
exalted  of  his  attributes,  but  which  at  the  same  time  renounced  all 
chance  of  acquittal.  Few  persons  will  dissent  from  this  criticism  : 
but  when  we  look  at  the  sentence,  as  we  ought  in  fairness  to 
do,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dikasts,  justice  will  compel 
us  to  admit  that  Sokrates  deliberately  brought  it  upon  himself. 

If  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  thus  brought  upon  Sokrates  by  his 
own  consent  and  cooperation,  much  more  may  the  same  The  Bentence 
remark  be  made  respecting  the  capital  sentence  which  paued  in 
followed  it    In  Athenian  procedure,  the  penalty  inflicted  procwiure. 
was  determined  by  a  separate  vote  of  the  Dikasts,  taken  after  the 
verdict  of  guilty.     The  accuser  having  named  the  penally  w'uich 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4,  4.  'EkcTvos  |  cum**  So  Epiktetus  also  remarked,  in 
ovZ\v  iiBtKfitrt  rSfu  tl»B6Twy  iv  r^  Siira-  reference  to  the  defence  of  Sokrat^h— 
(TTtipi^  xapa  rol's  vuixovs  iroiqffaf  kkKa  I  **  By  all  means,  abstain  from  supplioa- 
Pq^iws  hy  o.4}iB-]5  itvh  Twv  tiKaurSiVf  tl  \  tion  for  mercy;  but  do  not  put  it  spe- 
KoX  tifTpIwi  ri  rovrtci^  iroir,<Tc,  irpotiXtro  ,  cially  forward,  that  you  viV/  absttun, 
IjmWov  roU  f  f^fioti  ififityuy  airo$avf7vy  fj  unless  you  intend,  like  Sokrat^,  pur- 
iraparop.wv  (.jy.  I  pose^.y  to  provoke  the  judges"  (Arrian, 

2  Cicero    de  Orat.  ».  54,  231^— "So-     Epikt<lt.  Diss.  ii.  2,  IS;. 
crates  ita  in  judicio  capitis  pro  se  ipse        '  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  ii.  15,  30;  zi. 
dixit,  ut  non    supplex    aut  reus,   scd     1,10;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  40. 
magisicr  aut  dominus  videreiur  esse  judi- 
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^  ^e  thought  suitable,  the  accused  party  on  his  aide  named  some 
lighter  penalty  upon  himself;  and  between  these  two  the  Dikasts 
were  called  on  to  make  their  option — no  third  proposition  being 
admissible.  The  prudence  of  an  accused  party  always  induced 
him  to  propose,  even  against  himself,  some  measure  of  punishment 
which  the  Dikasts  might  be  satisfied  to  accept,  in  preference  to  the 
heavier  sentence  invoked  by  his  antagonist. 

Now  Meletus,  in  his  indictment  and  speech  against  Sokrates, 
sokratds  is  had  called  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  It 
to  propose  was  for  Sokrates  to  make  his  own  counter-proposition  : 
ooiiDtei>  and  the  very  small  majority,  by  which  the  verdict  had 
S^f  him-  been  pronounced,  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  Dikasts 
b^vk!ur.  were  noway  inclined  to  sanction  the  extreme  penalty 
against  him.  They  doubtless  anticipated,  according  to  the  uniform 
practice  before  the  Athenian  courts  of  justice,  that  he  would 
suggest  some  lesser  penalty — fine,  imprisonment,  exile,  disfran- 
chisement, &c.  And  had  he  done  this  purely  and  simply,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proposition  would  have  passed.  But 
the  language  of  Sokrates,  after  the  verdict,  was  in  a  strain  yet 
higher  than  before  it ;  and  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  own 
point  of  view,  disdaining  the  smallest  abatement  or  com^ession, 
only  the  more  emphatically  pronounced.  **  What  counter-pro- 
position shall  I  make  to  you  (he  said)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
penalty  of  Meletus  ?  Shall  I  name  to  you  the  treatment  which  I 
think  I  deserve  at  your  hands  ?  In  that  case,  my  proposition 
would  be  that  I  should  be  rewarded  with  a  subsistence  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  Prytaneum ;  for  that  is  what  I  really  deserve 
as  a  public  benefactor — one  who  has  neglected  all  thought  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  embraced  voluntary  poverty,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  your  best  interests,  and  to  admonish  you  individually  on 
the  serious  necessity  of  mental  and  moral  improvement  Assuredly 
I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  deserved  from  you  any  evil  whatever ; 
nor  would  it  be  reasonable  in  me  to  propose  exile  or  imprisonment, 
which  I  know  to  be  certain  and  considerable  evils — in  place  of 
death,  which  may  perhaps  be  not  an  evil,  but  a  good.  I  might 
indeed  propose  to  you  a  pecuniary  fine  ;  for  the  payment  of  that 
would  be  no  evil.  But  I  am  poor  and  have  no  money :  all  that  I 
could  muster  might  perhaps  amount  to  a  mina ;  and  I  therefore 
propose  to  you  a  fine  of  one  mina,  as  punishment  on  myself. 
Plato,  and  my  other  friends  near  me,  desire  me  to  increase  this 
sum  to  thirty  minae,  and  they  engage  to  pay  it  for  me.     A  fine  of 
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thirty  mins,  therefore,  is  the  counter-penalty  which  I  submit  for 
your  judgement^ " 

Subsistence  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  expense,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  honorary  distinctions  which  the  citizens  of  Aggravation 
Athens  ever  conferred;   an  emphatic  token  of  public  ^'nilSfti" 
gratitude.      That  Sokrates    therefore  should   proclaim  2^jjl^" 
himself  worthy  of  such  an  honour,  and  talk  of  assessing  gj^gj!**' 
it  upon  himself  in  lieu  of  a  punishment,  before  the  very  J^^oa""- 
Dikasts  who  had  just  passed  against  him  a  verdict  of  guilty — 
would  be  received  by  them  as  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  insult; 
a  defiance  of  judicisd  authority,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  prove, 
to  an  opinionated  and  haughty  citizen,  that  he  could  not  commit 
with  impunity.    The  persons  who  heard  his  language  with  the 
greatest  distress,  were  doubtless  Plato,  Krito,  and  his  other  friends 
around  hmi ;  who,  though  sympathising  with  him  fully,  knew  well 
that  he  was  assuring  the  success  of  the  proposition  of  Meletus,' 
and  would  regret  that  he  should  thus  throw  away  his  life  by  what 
they  would   think  an  ill-placed  and  unnecessary  self-exaltation. 
Had  he  proposed,  with  little  or  no  preface,  the  substitute-fine  of 
thirty  minse  with  which  this  part  of  his  speech  concluded,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  majority  of  Dikasts  would  have 
voted  for  it. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  agsunst  him,  by  what  majority  we 
do  not  know.    But  Sokrates  neither  altered  his  tone,  nor  ^^^  ^ 
manifested  any  regret  for  the  language  by  which  he  had  iut«adbe- 
himself  seconded  the  purpose  of  his  accusers.     On  the  sokrat«sto 
contrary,  he  told  the  Dikasts,  in  a  short  address  prior  to  convicuons. 
his  departure  for  the  prison,  that  he  was  satisfied  both  with  his 
own  conduct  and  with  the  result    The  divine  sign  (he  said)  which 
was  wont  to  restrain  him,  often  on  very  small  occasions,  both  in 
deeds  and  in  words — had  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  day,  neither  when  he  came  thither  at  first, 
nor  at  any  one  point  throughout  his  whole  discourse.    The  tacit 
acquiescence  of  this  infallible  monitor  satisfied  him  not  only  that  he 
had  spoken  rightly,  but  that  the  sentence  passed  was  in  reality  no 
evil  to  him ;  that  to  die  now  was  the  best  thing  which  could  befall 
him.^    Either  death  was  tantamount  to  a  sound,  perpetual,  and 
dreamless  sleep— which  in  his  judgement  would  be  no  loss,  but 


»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  26,  27,  28.  p. 
37,  38.     I  give,  as  well  as  I  can,  the 
substantive  propositions,  apart  from  the  |  .'i3.  p.  41  D. 
emphatic  language  of  the  original. 


'  See  Plato,  Krito,  o.  5.  p.  45  B. 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  31.  p.  40  B;  c. 
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rather  a  gain,  compared  with  the  present  life ;  or  else,  if  the 
common  mythes  were  true,  death  would  transfer  him  to  a  second 
life  in  Hades,  where  he  would  find  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  of  the  past  generally — so  as  to  pursue  in  conjunction  with 
them  the  business  of  mutual  cross-examination,  and  debate  on 
ethical  progress  and  perfection.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  really  appeared  to 
Satisfaction  Sokratcs  in  this  point  of  view,  and  to  his  friends  also, 
withS ^  after  the  event  had  happened — though  doubtless  not  at 
SuSrute""  the  time  when  they  were  about  to  lose  him.  He  took  his 
conviciion.  Y\i\e  of  dcfcncc  advisedly,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
^result.  It  supplied  him  with  the  fittest  of  all  opportunities  for 
manifesting,  in  an  impressive  manner,  both  his  personal  ascendency 
over  human  fears  and  weakness,  and  the  dignity  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  divine  mission.  It  took  him  away  in  his  full 
grandeur  and  glory,  like  the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun,  at  a 
moment  when  senile  decay  might  be  looked  upon^s  close  at  hand. 
He  calculated  that  his  defence  and  bearing  on  the  trial  would  be 
the  most  emphatic  lesson  which  he  could  possibly  read  to  the  youth 
of  Athens  ;  more  emphatic,  probably,  than  the  sum  total  of  those 
lessons  which  his  remaining  life  might  suffice  to  give,  if  he  shaped 
his  defence  otherwise.  This  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the 
concluding  scene  of  his  life,  setting  the  seal  on  all  his  prior 
discourses,  manifests  itself  in  portions  of  his  concluding  words  to 
the  Dikasts,  wherein  he  tells  them  that  they  will  not,  by  putting 
him  to  death,  rid  themselves  of  the  importunity  of  the  cross- 
examining  Elenchus ;  that  numbers  of  young  men,  more  restless 
and  obtrusive  than  he,  already  carried  within  them  that  impulse, 
which  they  would  now  proceed  to  apply ;  his  superiority  having 
hitherto  kept  them  back.^  It  was  thus  the  persuasion  of  Sokrates, 
that  his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous  apostles,  putting 
forth  with  increased  energy  that  process  of  interrogatory  test  and 
spur  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  which  doubtless  was  to 
him  far  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his  life.  Nothing  could  be 
more  effective  than  his  lofty  bearing  on  his  trial,  for  inflaming  the 
enthusiasm  of  young  men  thus  predisposed ;  and  the  loss  of  life 
was  to  him  compensated  by  the  missionary  successors  whom  he 
calculated  on  leaving  behind. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Sokrates  would  have  drunk  the 
cup  of  hemlock  in  the  prison,  on  the  day  after  his  trial.     But  it  so 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  32.  p.  40  C ;  p.  41  B. 
2  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  30.  p.  30  0. 
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happened  that  the  day  of  his  sentence  was  immediately  after  that 
on  which  the  sacred  ship  started  on  its  yearly  ceremonial  soicrawu  iu 
pilgrimage  from  Athens  to   Delos,   for  the  festival  of  KlnydayB- 
Apollo.     Until  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  Athens,  it  ^^^^Z*  ^ 
was  accounted  unholy  to   put  any  person  to  death  by  SSSe- ws 
public  authority.      Accordingly,   Sokrates   remained  in  »erene  death, 
prison — and   we   are   pained  to  read,   actually   with   chains   on 
his   legs— during  the  interval  that  this  ship  was  absent,  thirty 
days  altogether.     His  friends  and  companions  had  free  access  to 
him,  passing  nearly  all  their  time  with  him  in  the  prison ;  and 
Krito  had  even  arranged  a  scheme  for  procuring  his  escape,  by  a 
bribe  to  the  gaoler.     This  scheme  was  only  prevented  from  taking 
effect  by  the  decided  refusal  of  Sokrates  to  become  a  party  in  any 
breach  of  the  law ;  ^  a  resolution,  which  we  should  expect  as  a 
matter  of  course,  after  the  line  which  he  had  taken  in  his  defence. 
His  days  were  spent  in  the  prison  in  discourse  respecting  ethical 
and  human  subjects,  which  had  formed  the  charm  and  occupation 
of  his  previous  life :  it  is  to  the  last  of  these  days  that  his  con- 
versation with  Simmias,  Kebes,  and  Phaedon,  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  is  referred  in  the  Platonic  Dialogue  called  *  Phaedon.' 
Of  that  conversation  the  main  topics  and  doctrines  are  Platonic 
rather  than  Sokratic.     But  the  picture  which  the  dialogue  presents 
of  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  of  Sokrates,  during  the  last  hours 
of  his  life,  is  one  of  immortal  beauty  and  interest,  exhibiting  his 
serene   and   even   playful   equanimity,  amidst   the  uncontrolable 
emotions  of  his  surrounding  friends — the  genuine  unforced  per- 
suasion, governing  both  his  words  and  his  acts,  of  what  he  had 
pronounced  before  the  Dikasts,  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  no 
calamity  to  him ' — and  the  unabated  maintenance  of  that  earnest 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  man  and  society,  which  had  for  so 
many  years  formed   both  his  paramount   motive  and  his  active 
occupation.     The  details  of  the  last  scene  are  given  with  minute 
fidelity,  even  down  to  the  moment  of  his  dissolution ;  and  it  is 
consoling  to  remark  that  the  cup  of  hemlock  (the  means  employed 
for  executions  by  public  order  at  Athens)  produced  its  effect  by 
steps  far  more  exempt   from   suffering   than  any  natural  death 
which  was  likely  to  befall  him.    Those  who  have  read  what  has 
been  observed  above  respecting  the  strong  religious  persuasions  of 
Sokrates,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his  last  words,  addressed 
to  Krito  immediately  before  he  passed  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 

»  Plato,  Krito,  c.  2,  3  seq,  *  Plato,  Pbwdon,  c.  77.  p.  84  E. 
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were — "  Krito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius :  discharge  the  debt, 
and  by  no  means  omit  it."  ^ 

Thus  perished  the  "  parens  philosophise  " — the  first  of  Ethical 
Originality  philosophcrs ;  a  man  who  opened  to  Science  both  new 
ofsokrat&i.  matter,  alike  copious  and  valuable — ^and  a  new  method, 
memorable  not  less  for  its  originality  and  efiicacy,  than  for  the 
profound  philosophical  basis  on  which  it  rests.  Though  Greece 
produced  great  poets,  orators,  speculative  philosophers,  historians, 
&c.,  yet  other  countries,  having  the  benefit  of  Grecian  literature  to 
begin  with,  have  nearly  equalled  her  in  all  these  lines,  and  sur- 
passed her  in  some.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  parallel  to 
Sokrates,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian  world?  The  cross- 
examining  Elenchus,  which  he  not  only  first  struck  out,  but 
wielded  with  such  matchless  effect  and  to  snch  noble  purposes, 
has  been  mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the  prison  ;  for 
even  his  great  successor  Plato  was  a  writer  and  lecturer,  not  a 
colloquial  dialectician.  No  man  has  ever  been  found  strong 
enough  to  bend  his  bow ;  much  less,  sure  enough  to  use  it  as  he 
did.  His  life  remains  as  the  only  evidence,  but  a  very  satisfactory 
evidence,  how  much  can  be  done  by  this  sort  of  intelligent 
interrogation ;  how  powerful  is  the  interest  which  it  can  be  made 
to  inspire — how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can  apply  in 
awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new  mental  power. 

It  has  been  often  customary  to  exhibit  Sokrates  as  a  moral 
views  taken  prcachcr,  in  which  character  probably  he  has  acquired 
to  himself  the  general  reverence  attached  to  his  name. 
This  is  indeed  a  true  attribute,  but  not  the  characteristic 
or  salient  attribute,  nor  that  by  which  he  permanently 
worked  on  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  Arkesilaus, 
and  the  New  Academy,*  a  century  and  more  afterwards. 


of  Sukrat&s 
as  a  moral 
preacher 
and  as  a 
•oeptic^the 
fir»t  inade- 
qoate— the 
second  in- 
correct. 


1  Plato,  Phsedon,  c.  155.  p.  118  A. 

s  Cicero,  Academ.  Post.  i.  12,  44, 
**  Cum  2^none  Arcrailafl  sibi  omne  cer- 
tamen  instituit,  non  pertinaci&  aut  studio 
vincendi  (ut  mibi  quidem  videtur),  sed 
earum  rorum  obscuritate,  quse  ad  con- 
fessionem  iguorationis  adduxerant  So- 
cratem,  et  jam  ante  Socratem,  Democri- 
tum,  Anaxagoram,  Empedoclem,  omnes 
pene  veteres;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil 
percipi,  nihil  sciri,  posse,  dixerunt  .  .  . 
Itaque  Arcesilas  uegabat,  esse  quid- 
quam,  quod  sciri  posset,  ne  illud  qui- 
dem ipsum,  quod  Socrates  sibi  reli- 
quiseet:  sic  omnia  latere  in  occulto." 
Compare  Academ.  Prior,  ii.  23,  74 ;  de 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  5,  11. 


In  another  passage  (Academ.  Post.  i. 
4,  17)  Cicero  speais  (or  rather  intro- 
duces Varro  as  speakiag)  rather  con- 
fusedly. He  talks  of  "illam  Socra- 
ticam  dubitationem  de  omnibus  rebus, 
et  null&  affirmatione  adhibitft;  consue- 
tudinem  disserendi :"  but  a  few  lines 
before,  he  had  said  what  implies  that 
men  might  (in  the  opinion  of  Sokrat^) 
come  to  learn  and  know  what  belonged 
to  human  conduct  and  human  duties. 

Afiain  (in  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  4,  8)  he 
admits  that  Sokratds  had  a  positive 
ulterior  purpose  in  his  negative  ques- 
tioning —  "  vetus  et  Socratica  ratio 
contra  alterius  opinionem  disserendi : 
nam  ita  facillime^  quid  veri  simillimum 
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thought  that  they  were  following  the  example  of  Sokrat^  (and 
Cicero  seems  to  have  thought  so  too)  when  they  reasoned  against 
everything — and  when  they  laid  it  down  as  a  system,  that  against 
every  affirmative  position,  an  equal  force  of  negative  argument 
might  be  brought  up  as  counterpoise.  Now  this  view  of  Sokrates 
is,  in  my  judgement,  not  merely  partial,  but  incorrect  He  enter- 
tained no  such  systematic  distrust  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to 
attain  certainty.  He  laid  down  a  clear  (though  erroneous)  line  of 
distinction  between  the  knowable  and  the  unknowable.  About 
physics,  he  was  more  than  a  sceptic — he  thought  that  man  could 
know  nothing :  the  gods  did  not  intend  that  man  should  acquire 
any  such  information,  and  therefore  managed  matters  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  beyond  his  ken,  for  all  except  the  simplest  phae- 
nomena  of  daily  wants  :  moreover,  not  only  man  could  not  acquire 
such  information,  but  ought  not  to  labour  after  it  But  respecting 
the  topics  which  concern  man  and  society,  the  views  of  Sokrates 
were  completely  the  reverse.  This  was  the  field  which  the  gods 
had  expressly  assigned,  not  merely  to  human  practice,  but  to 
human  study  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  a  field,  wherein,  with 
that  view,  they  managed  phsenomena  on  principles  of  constant  and 
observable  sequence,  so  that  every  man  who  took  the  requisite 
pains  might  know  them.  Nay,  Sokrates  went  a  step  further — and 
this  forward  step  is  the  fundamental  conviction  upon  which  all  his 
missionary  impulse  hinges.  He  thought  that  every  man  not  only 
might  know  these  things,  but  ought  to  know  them  ;  that  he  eould 
could  not  possibly  act  well,  unless  he  did  know  them ;  and  that  it 
was  his  imperious  duty  to  learn,  them  as  he  would  learn  a  pro- 
fession :  otherwise  he  was  nothing  better  than  a  slave,  unfit  to  be 
trusted  as  a  free  and  accountable  being.  Sokrates  felt  persuaded 
that  no  man  could  behave  as  a  just,  temperate,  courageous,  pious, 
patriotic  agent, — unless  he  taught  himself  to  know  correctly  what 
justice,  temperance,  courage,  piety,  and  patriotism,  &c.,  really  wera 
He  was  possessed  with  the  truly  Baconian  idea,  that  the  power  of 
steady  moral   action   depended   upon,   and  was  limited  by,  the 


easet,   inveniri  posse  Socrates   arbitra- 
batur." 

Tennemaim  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  ii.  5. 
vol.  ii.  p.  169-175)  seeks  to  make  out 
considerable  analogy  between  Sokratda 
and  Pyrrho.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  analogy  only  goes  thus  far — that 
both  agreed  in  repudiating  all  specula- 
tions not  ethical  (see  the  verses  of 
Timon  upon  Pyrrho,  Diog.  Laert.  ix. 
65).    But  in  regard  to  Ethics,  the  two 

VOL.  VI. 


differed  materially.  Sokrates  main- 
tained that  Ethics  were  a  matter  of 
science,  and  the  proper  subject  of  study. 
Pyrrho  on  the  other  hand  seems  to 
have  thought  that  speculation  was  just 
as  useless,  and  science  just  as  unattain* 
able,  upon  Ethics  as  upon  Physics; 
that  nothing  was  to  be  attended  to 
except  feelings,  and  nothing  cultivated 
except  good  dispoaitions. 
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;  rational  comprehension  of  moral  ends  and  means.  But  when  he 
looked  at  the  minds  around  him,  he  perceived  that  few  or  none 
either  had  any  such  comprehension,  or  had  ever  studied  to  acquire 
it — yet  at  the  same  time  every  man  felt  persuaded  that  be  did 
possess  it,  and  acted  confidently  upon  such  persuasion.  Here  then 
Sokrates  found  that  the  first  outwork  for  him  to  surmount,  was, 
that  universal  "  conceit  of  knowledge  without  ^he  reality,"  against 
which  he  declares  such  emphatic  war ;  and  against  which,  also, 
though  under  another  form  of  words  and  in  reference  to  other 
subjects.  Bacon  declares  war  not  less  emphatically,  two  thousand 
years  afterwards — "  Opinio  copiaB  inter  causas  inopise  est."  So- 
krates found  that  those  notions  respecting  human  and  social  afiairs, 
on  which  each  man  relied  and  acted,  were  nothing  but  spontaneous 
products  of  the  "  intellectus  sibi  permissus," — of  the  intellect  left 
to  itself,  either  without  any  guidance,  or  with  only  the  blind 
guidance  of  sympathies,  antipathies,  authority,  or  silent  assimila- 
tion. They  were  products  got  together  (to  use  Bacon's  language) 
**  from  much  faith  and  much  chance,  and  from  the  primitive 
suggestions  of  boyhood,"  not  merely  without  care  or  study,  but 
without  even  consciousness  of  the  process,  and  without  any  sub- 
sequent revision.  Upon  this  basis  the  Sophists,  or  professed 
teachers  for  active  life,  sought  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  virtue 
and  ability ;  but  to  Sokrates  such  an  attempt  appeared  hopeless 
and  contradictory — not  less  impracticable  than  Bacon  in  his  time 
pronounced  it  to  be,  to  carry  up  the  tree  of  science  into  majesty 
and  fruit-bearing,  without  first  clearing  away  those  fundamental 
vices  which  lay  unmolested  and,  in  poisonous  influence  round  its 
root.  Sokrates  went  to  work  in  the  Baconian  manner  and  spirit ; 
bringing  his  cross-examining  process  to  bear,  as  the  first  condition 
to  all  further  improvement,  upon  these  rude,  self-begotten,  inco- 
herent generalisations,  which  passed  in  men's  minds  for  competent 
and  directing  knowledge.  But  he,  not  less  than  Bacon,  performs 
this  analysis,  not  with  a  view  to  finality  in  the  negative,  but  as  the 
first  stage  towards  an  ulterior  profit — as  the  preliminary  purifica- 
tion, indispensable  to  future  positive  result  In  the  physical 
sciences,  to  which  Bacon's  attention  was  chiefly  turned,  no  such 
result  could  be  obtained  without  improved  experimental  research, 
bringing  to  light  facts  new  and  yet  unknown ;  but  on  those  topics 
which  Sokrates  discussed,  the  elementary  data  of  the  inquiry  were 
all  within  the  hearer's  experience,  requiring  only  to  be  pressed 
upon  his  notice,  affirmatively,  as  well  as  negatively,  together  with 
the  appropriate  ethical  and  political  End ;  in  such  manner  as  to 
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stimulate  within  him  the  rational  effort  requisite  for  combining 
them  anew  upon  consistent  principles. 

If  then   the   philosophers   of  the  New   Academy   considered 
Sokrates  either  as  a  sceptic,  or  as  a  partisan  of  systematic  sokmtes, 

I  ..  '■  ii«/  *!•  1     positive  and 

negation,  they  misinterpreted  his  character,  and  mistook  practical  in 
the  first  stage  of  his^  process — that  which  Plato,  Bacon,  negative 
and  Herschel  call  the  purification  of  the  intellect — for  mean«. 
the  ultimate  goal.     The  Elenchus,  as  Sokrates  used  it,  was  ani- 
mated by  the  truest  spirit  of  positive  science,  and  formed  an 
indispensable  precursor  to  its  attainment* 

There  are  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  in  topics  concerning 
man  and  society,  with  regard  to  which  Sokrates  is  a  Twopotnta 
sceptic — or  rather,  wTiich  he  denies ;  and  on  the  negation  kratfi*  is  8y»- 
of  which,    his   whole    method   and  purpose  turn.      He  negauve. 
denies,  first,  that  men  can  know  that  on  which  they  have  bestowed    / 
no  conscious  effort,  no  deliberate  pains,  no  systematic  study,  in    } 
learning.     He  denies,  next,  that  men  can  practice  what  they  do  / 
not   know;*    that  they  can  be  just,  or   temperate,  or  virtuous   ' 
generally,  without  knowing  what  justice,  or  temperance,  or  virtue 
is.     To  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  his  own  negative 
conviction,  on  these  two  points — is  indeed  his  first  object,  and  the 
primary  purpose   of  his  multiform  dialectical  manoeuvring.     But 
though  negative  in  his  means,  Sokrates  is  strictly  positive  in  his 
ends :  his  attack  is  undertaken  only  with  distinct  view  to  a  positive 
result ;  in  order  t-o  shame  them  out  of  the  illusion  of  knowledge, 
and  to  spur  them  on  and  arm  them  for  the  acquisition  of  real, 
assured,  comjn*ehensive,  self-explanatory,  knowledge — as  the  con- 
dition and  guarantee  of  virtuous  practice.      Sokrates  was  indeed 
the  reverse  of  a  sceptic :  no  man  ever  looked  upon  life  with  a 
more  positive  and  practical  eye  :  no  man  ever  pursued  his  mark 
with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  road  which  he  was  travelling :  no 
man  ever  combined,  in  like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of 
a  missionary,'  with  the  acuteness,  the  originality,  the  inventive 
resource,  and  the  generalising  comprehension,  of  a  philosopher. 


»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  7.  p.  22  A.  «€? 
8^  6fi7v  r^v  iii^v  xXAyrfv  iirtHfT^cUf  &<nrcp 
rivas  it6vovs  troyovvros,  &c. 

*  So  Demokritus,  Fragm.  ed.  Mullach, 
p.  185.  Fr.  131.  ofh-9  rixyVt  olh-f  (ro^lri, 
iipiKrhyy  l^y  fi^  fidBri  rts.  .  .  . 

•  Aristotle  (Problem,  c.  30.  p.  953 
Bek.)  numbers  both  Sokrates  and  Plato 
(compare  Plutarch, Ly sand.  c.  2)  among 
those  to  whom  he  ascribes  ^vaiy  fit' 


XeryxoAiK^v — the  black  bile  and  ecstatic 
temperament.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  this  with  a  passage  in  his 
Rhetoric  (ii.  17),  in  which  he  ranks 
Sokrates  among  the  sedate  persons  (rri- 
ffifiov).  The  first  of  the  two  assertions 
seems  countenanced  by  the  anecdotes 
respecting  Sokrat^  (in  Plato,  Sympo- 
sion,  p.  175  B,  p.  220  C),  that  he  stood 
in  the  same  posture,  quite  unmoved, 
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His  method  yet  survives,  as  far  as  such  method  can  survive,  in 
Method  of  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plata  It  is  a  process  of  eternal 
u  S5l&^'  value  and  of  universal  application.  That  purification  of 
aipucation.  ^]^g  intellect,  which  Bacon  signalized  as  indispensable 
f(.r  rational  or  scientific  progress,  the  Sokratic  Elenchus  afibrds 
the  only  known  instrument  for  at  least  partially  accomplishing. 
However  little  that  instrument  may  have  been  applied  ance  the 
death  of  its  inventor,  the  necessity  and  use  of  it  neither  have 
disappeared,  nor  ever  can  disappear.  There  are  few  men  whose 
minds  are  not  more  or  less  in  that  state  of  sham  knowledge  against 
which  Sokrates  made  war:  there  is  no  man  whose  notions  have  not 
been  first  got  together  by  spontaneous,  imexamined,  unconscious, 
uncertified  association — resting  upon  forgotten  particulars,  blending 
together  disparates  or  inconsistencies,  and  leaving  in  his  mind  old 
and  familiar  phrases,  and  oracular  propositions,  of  which  he  has 
never  rendered  to  himself  account :  there  is  no  man,  who,  if  he  be 
destined  for  vigorous  and  profitable  scientific  efibrt,  has  not  found 
it  a  necessary  branch  of  self-education,  to  break  up,  disentangle, 
analyse,  and  reconstruct,  these  ancient  mental  compounds — and 
who  has  not  been  driven  to  do  it  by  his  own  lame  and  solitary 
efibrts,  since  the  giant  of  the  colloquial  Elenchus  no  longer  stands 
in  the  market-place  to  lend  him  help  and  stimulus. 

To  hear  of  any  man,^  especially  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  being 
coDdemiui.  condemned  to  death  on  such  accusations  as  that  of  heresy 
aStaJtfii-  and  alleged  corruption  of  youth — inspires  at  the  present 
nStdiS^of  day  a  sentiment  of  indignant  reprobation,  the  force  of 
Intolerance.  y^hJch  J  havo  uo  dcsirc  to  enfeeble.  The  fact  stands 
eternally  recorded  as  one  among  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  in- 
tolerance, religious  and  political.  But  since  amidst  this  catalogue 
each  item  has  its  own  peculiar  character,  grave  or  light — we  are 
bound  to  consider  at  what  point  of  the  scale  the  condemnation  of 
Sokrates  is  to  be  placed,  and  what  inferences  it  justifies  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  Athenians.  Now  if  we  examine  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  we   shall  find  them  all  extenuating; 


even  for  several  hours  continuously, 
absorbed  in  meditation  upon  some  idea 
which  had  seized  his  mind. 

^  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  given,  in  an 
Appendix  to  his  fourth  volume  (Ap- 
pend. VII.  p.  526  seq.),  an  interesting 
and  instructive  review  of  the  recent 
sentiments  expressed  by  Hegel,  and  by 
some  other  eminent  German  authors, 
on  Sokratds  and  his  condenmation.  It 
affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  see  that 
he  has  bestowed  such  just  animadver- 


sions on  the  unmeasured  bitterness,  as 
well  as  upon  the  untenable  views,  of 
M.  Forchhammer's  treatise  respecting 
Sokratds. 

I  dissent  however  altogether  from 
the  manner  in  which  Dt,  Thirlwall 
speaks  about  the  Sophists  both  in  this 
Appendix  and  elsewhere.  My  opinion, 
respecting  the  persons  so  called,  has 
been  given  at  length  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 
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and  so  powerful  iDdeed,  as  to  reduce  such  inferences  to  their 
minimum,  consistent  with  the  general  class  to  which  the  incident 
belongs. 

First,  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  is  founded  upon  a  conviction 
diat  such  matters  as  heresy  and  heretical  teaching  of  Extemutting 
youth  are  not  proper  for  judicial  cognizance.  Even  in  SSSSS- 
the  modem  world,  such  a  conviction  is  of  recent  date  ;  SJjJ^x^ 
and  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  it  was  unknown.  Sokrates  J^JSJuSd 
himself  would  not  have  agreed  in  it ;  and  all  Grecian  ^^^  *" 
governments,  oligarchical  and  democratical  alike,  recog-  **™«^ 
nised  the  opposite.  The  testimony  furnished  by  Plato  is  on  this 
point  decisive.  When  we  examine  the  two  positive  communities  which 
he  constructs,  in  the  treatises  ^  De  Republica '  and  *  De  Legibus,' 
we  find  that  there  is  nothing  about  which  he  is  more  anxious,  than 
to  establish  an  unresisted  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  opinion,  and 
education.  A  dissenting  and  free-spoken  teacher,  such  as  Sokrates 
was  at  Athens,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  vocation 
for  a  week,  in  the  Platonic  Republic  Plato  would  not  indeed 
condemn  him  to  death ;  but  he  would  put  him  to  alence,  and  in 
case  of  need,  send  him  away.  This  in  fact  is  the  consistent 
deduction,  if  you  assume  that  the  state  is  to  determine  what  is 
orthodoxy  and  orthodox  teaching — and  to  repress  what  contradicts 
its  own  views.  Now  all  the  Grecian  states,  including  Athens, 
held  this  principle,^  of  interference  against  the  dissenting  teacher. 
But  at  Athens,  though  the  principle  was  recognised,  yet  the 
application  of  it  was  counteracted  by  resisting  forces  whidi  it  did 
not  find  elsewhere ;  by  the  democratical  constitution  with  its 
liberty  of  speech  and  lore  of  speech — ^by  the  more  active  spring 
of  individual  intellect — and  by  the  toleration,  greater  there  than 
anywhere  else,  shown  to  each  man's  peculiarities  of  every  sort 
In  any  other  government  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  Platonic 
Republic,  Sokrates  would  have  been  quickly  arrested  in  his  career, 
even  if  not  severely  punished ;  in  Athens,  he  was  allowed  to  talk 
and  teach  publicly  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  then  con- 
demned when  an  old  man.  Of  these  two  applications  of  the  same 
mischievous  principle,  assuredly  the  latter  is  at  once  the  more 
moderate  and  the  less  noxious. 

Secondly,  the  force  of  this  last  consideration,  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  is  much  in-  NmDberof 
creased,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  individual  ^^^^ 
enemies  whom  Sokrates  made  to  himself  in  the  proeecu-  sokm^ft. 

>  See  Plato,  Euthypbron,  c.  3.  p.  3  D. 
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tion  of  his  cross-examining  process.  Here  were  a  multitude 
of  individuals,  including  men  personally  the  most  eminent  and 
effective  in  the  city,  prompted  by  special  antipathies,  over  and 
above  general  convictions,  to  call  into  action  the  dormant  state- 
principle  of  intolerance  against  an  obnoxious  teacher.  If,  under 
such  provocation,  he  was  allowed  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
to  talk  publicly  for  so  many  years,  before  any  real  Meletus  stood 
forward — ^this  attests  conspicuously  the  efficacy  of  the  restraining 
dispositions  among  the  people,  which  made  their  practical  habits 
more  liberal  than  their  professed  principles. 

Thirdly,  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the  trial  and  defence 
His  con.  of  Sokrates,  m\l  see  that  he  himself  contributed  quite  as 
STghion  miich  to  the  result  as  all  the  three  accusers  united. 
byhimMif.  Not  only  he  omitted  to  do  all  that  might  have  been 
done  without  dishonour,  to  ensure  acquittal — ^but  he  held  positive 
language  very  nearly  such  as  Meletus  himself  would  have 
sought  to  put  in  his  mouth.  He  did  this  deliberately ;  having 
an  exalted  opinion  both  of  himself  and  his  own  misaon,  and 
accounting  the  cup  of  hemlock,  at  his  age,  to  be  no  calamity.  It 
was  only  by  such  marked  and  offensive  self-«xaltation  that  he 
brought  on  the  first  vote  of  the  Dikastery,  even  then  the  narrowest 
majority,  by  which  he  was  found  guilty :  it  was  only  by  a  still 
more  aggravated  manifestation  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  pitch 
of  something  like  insult,  that  he  brought  on  the  second  vote, 
which  pronounced  the  capital  sentence.  Now  it  would  be  un- 
candid  not  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the 
minds  of  the  Dikastery.  They  were  not  at  all  disposed,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  put  in  force  the  recognised  principle  of  intolerance 
against  him.  But  when  they  found  that  the  man  who  stood  before 
them  charged  with  this  offence,  addressed  them  in  a  tone  sufli  as 
Dikasts  had  never  heard  before  and  could  hardly  hear  with 
calmness— they  could  not  but  feel  disposed  to  credit  all  the  worst 
inferences  which  his  accusers  had  suggested,  and  to  regard  Sokrates 
as  a  dangerous  man  both  religiously  and  politically,  against  whom 
it  was  requisite  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  court  and  con- 
stitution. 

In  appreciating  this  memorable  incident,  therefore,  though  the 
mischievous  principle  of  intolerance  cannot  be  denied,  yet  all 
the  circumstances  show  that  that  principle  was  neither  irritable 
nor  predominant  in  the  Athenian  bosom  ;  that  even  a  large  body 
of  collateral  antipathies  did  not  readily  call  it  forth  against  any 
individual ;  that  the  more  liberal  and  generous  dispositions,  which 
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deadened  its  maligmty,  were  of  steady  eflScacy,  not  easily  over- 
borne ;  and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  count  as  one  of  the 
least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially  gloomy  catalogue. 

Let  us  add,  that  as  Sokrates  himself  did  not  account  his  own 
condemnation  and  death,  at  his  age,  to  be  any  misfortune,  but 
rather  a  favourable  dispensation  of  the  gods,  who  removed  him 
just  in  time  to  escape  that  painful  consciousness  of  intellectual 
decline,  which  induced  Demokritus  to  prepare  the  poison  for 
himself — so  his  friend  Xenophon  goes  a  step  further,  and  while 
protestinfi^  against  the  verdict  of  guilty,  extols  the  manner  of  death 
as  a  subject  of  triumph ;  as  the  happiest,  most  honourable,  and 
most  gracious  way,  in  which  the  gods  could  set  the  seal  upon  an 
useful  and  exalted  life.* 

It  is  asserted  by  Diodorus,  and  repeated  with  exaggerations  by 
other  later  authors,  that  after  the  death  of  Sokrates  the  ""»  Atbe- 
Athenians  bitterly  repented  of  the  manner  in  which  they  wpentit. 
had  treated  him,  and  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  his 
accusers  to  death  without  triaL^  I  know  not  upon  what  authority 
this  statement  is  made,  and  I  disbelieve  it  altogether.  From  the 
tone  of  Xenophon's  ^Memorabilia,'  there  is  every  reason  to 
presume  that  the  memory  of  Sokrat^  still  continued  to  be  un- 
popular at  Athens  when  that  collection  was  composed.  Plato, 
too,  left  Athens  immediately  afier  the  death  of  his  master,  and 
remained  absent  for  some  time :  indirectly,  I  think,  this  affords  a 
presumption  that  no  such  reaction  took  place  in  Athenian  senti- 
ment as  that  which  Diodorus  alleges ;  and  the  same  presumption 
is  countenanced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  orator  ^schines 
speaks  of  the  condemnation,  half  a  century  afterwards.  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts,  who  doubtiess  felt 
themselves  justified,  and  more  than  justified,  in  condemning  So- 
krates after  his  own  speech — ^retracted  that  sentiment  after  his 
decease. 


>  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8.  3 — 

"  Denique  Demooritum    postquam  nutura  ve- 
tiisus 
Adnionuit  memores  motas  Imngnefloere  mentis, 
Sponte  fu&  leUio  aese  obvius  obtuUt  ipse." 

(LucreUiu,  ill.  1052.) 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  37,  with  Wesseling's 
note;  Diog.  Laeit.  ii.  43 ;  Ailment,  ad 
Isokrat.  Or.  zi.  BusiriB. 
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CHAPTER   LXIX. 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  AND  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS. 

In  my  sixty-sixth  chapter,  I  brought  down  the  History  of  Grecian 
spftTtan  affairs  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  including 
empire.  ^^  description  of  the  permanent  loss  of  imperial  power, 
the  severe  temporary  oppression,  the  enfranchisement  and  re- 
newed democracy,  which  marked  the  lot  of  defeated  Athens. 
The  defeat  of  that  once-powerful  city,  accomplished  by  the 
Spartan  confederacy — with  large  pecuniary  aid  from  the  young 
Persian  prince  Cyrus,  satrap  of  most  of  the  Ionian  seaboard — 
left  Sparta  mistress  for  the  time  of  the  Grecian  world.  Lysander, 
her  victorious  admiral,  employed  his  vast  temporary  power  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up,  in  most  of  the  cities,  Dekarchies  or 
ruling  Councils  of  Ten,  composed  of  his  own  partisans ;  with  a 
Lacedaemonian  Harmost  and  garrison  to  enforce  their  oligarchical 
rule.  Before  I  proceed  however  to  recount,  as  well  as  it  can 
be  made  out,  the  unexpected  calamities  thus  brought  upon  the 
Grecian  world,  with  their  eventual  consequences — ^it  will  be  con- 
venient to  introduce  here  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  with  their  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire 
and  their  still  more  celebrated  Retreat  This  incident,  lying 
apart  from  the  main  stream  of  Grecian  affairs,  would  form  an 
item,  strictly  speaking,  in  Persian  history  rather  than  in  Grecian. 
But  its  effects  on  the  Greek  mind,  and  upon  the  future  course  of 
Grecian  affairs,  were  numerous  and  important ;  while  as  an 
illustration  of  Hellenic  character  and  competence,  measured 
against  that  of  the  contemporary  Asiatics,  it  stands  pre-eminent 
and  full  of  instruction. 

This  march  from  Sardis  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon, 
B.0. 401.  conducted  by  Cyrus  the  younger  and  undertaken  for  the 
the  Ten  purposc  of  placing  him  on  the  Persian  throne  in  the 
GreekT  room  of  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon — was 
commenced  about  March  or  April  in  the  year  401  B.C.  It  was  about 
six  months  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  September  or  October 
of  the  same  year,  that  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  was  fought,  in  which. 
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though  the  Greeks  were  victorious,  Cyrus  himself  lost  his  life. 
They  were  then  obliged  to  commence  their  retreat,  which  occupied 
about  one  year,  and  ultimately  brought  them  across  the  Bosphorus 
of  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  in  October  or  November,  400  B.C. 

The  death  of  king  Darius  Nothus,  father  both  of  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus,  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  404  B.C.,  a  PenriankingB 
short  time  after  the  entire  ruin  of  the  force  of  Athens  xSleSw 
at  ^gospotami.  His  reign  of  19  years,  with  that  of  his  ^^fs^°^^ 
father  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  which  lasted  nearly  40  years,  fill 
up  almost  all  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  465  ac. 
The  close  of  the  reigns  both  of  Xerxes  and  of  his  son  Arta- 
xerxes had  indeed  been  marked  by  those  phaenomena  of  conspiracy, 
assassination,  fratricide,  and  family  tragedy,  so  common  in  the 
transmission  of  an  Oriental  sceptre.  Xerxes  was  assassinated  by 
the  chief  oflScer  of  the  palace  named  Artabanus, — who  had  re- 
ceived from  him  at  a  banquet  the  order  to  execute  his  eldest  son 
Darius,  but  had  not  fulfilled  it.  Artabanus,  laying  the  blame  of 
the  assassination  upon  Darius,  prevailed  upon  Artaxerxes  to 
avenge  it  by  slaying  the  latter;  he  then  attempted  the  life  of 
Artaxerxes  himself,  but  failed,  and  was  himself  killed,  after 
carrying  on  the  government  a  few  months.  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus, after  reigning  about  forty  years,  left  the  sceptre  to  his  son 
Xerxes  the  second,  who  was  slain  after  a  few  months  by  his 
brother  Sogdianus ;  who  again  was  put  to  death  after  seven 
months,  by  a  third  brother  Darius  Nothus  mentioned  above.^ 

The  wars  between  the  Persian  Empire  and  Athens  as  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  (477-449  B.C.),  have  been 
already  related  in  one  of  my  earlier  volumes.  But  the  internal 
history  of  the  Persian  Empire  during  these  reigns  is  scarcely  at 
all  known  to  us  ;  except  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  satrap  Mega- 
byzus  obscurely  noticed  in  the  Fragments  of  Ktesias.'  About 
414  B.C.  the  Egyptians  revolted.  Their  native  prince  parius 
Amyrtaeus  maintained  his  independence — though  pro-  ^*»'**"«- 
bably  in  a  part  only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  that  country.*     He 

»  See  Diodop.  xi.  69;  xii.  64-71;  Kto-  ]  »  See  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Pynea 
Bias,  Persica,  c.  29-45;  Aristotel.  Polit.  Clinton  (mentioned  in  the  preceding 
V.    14,   8.     This  last  passage    of  Ari-    note),  p.  317 


Btotle  is  not  very  clear.  Compare  Jus- 
tin. X.  1. 

For  the  chronology  of  these  Persian 
kings,  see  a  valuable  Appendix  in  Mr. 
Fynea  Clinton's  Fasti  Uellenici,  App. 
18.  vol.  ii.  p.  313-316. 

3  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  38-40. 


There  were  some  Egyptian  troops  in 
the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa :  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
other  Egyptians  in  a  state  of  pronounced 
revolt.  Compare  two  passages  of  Xe- 
nophon's  Anaoasis,  i.  8,  9;  ii.  5,  13; 
Diodor.  xiii.  46;  and  the  DisieriatioQ 
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was  succeeded  by  a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  for  the  space  of 
sixty  years.  A  revolt  of  the  Modes,  whidi  took  place  in  408  B.a, 
was  put  down  by  Darius,  and  subsequently  a  like  revolt  of  the 
Kadusians.^ 

The  peace  concluded  in  449  b.c,  between  Athens  and  the 
Persian  Empire,  continued  without  open  violation,  until  the 
ruinous  catastrophe  which  befel  the  former  near  Syracuse,  in  413 
B.C.  Yet  there  had  been  various  communications  and  envoys  from 
Sparta  to  the  Persian  court,  endeavouring  to  procure  aid  from  the 
Great  King  during  the  early  years  of  the  war :  communications  so 
confused  and  contradictory,  that  Artaxerxes  (in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Spartans,  in  425  b.c.,  and  carried  by  his  envoy  Artaphemes 
who  was  captured  by  the  Athenians)  complained  of  bemg  unable 
to  understand  what  they  meant — no  two  Spartans  telling  the  same 
story.^  It  appears  that  Pissuthnes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  revolted  from 
the  Persian  king,  shortly  after  this  period,  and  that  Tissaphernes 
was  sent  by  the  Great  King  to  suppress  this  revolt;  in  which 
having  succeeded,  by  bribing  the  Grecian  commander  of  the 
satrap's  mercenary  troops,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  possession  of 
the  satrapy.'  We  find  Tissaphernes  satrap  in  the  year  413  B.C., 
commencing  operations,  jointly  with  the  Spartans,  for  detaching 
the  Asiatic  allies  from  Athens,  after  her  reverses  in  Sicily ;  and 
employing  the  Spartans  successfully  against  Amorges,  the  revolted 
son  of  Pissuthnes,  who  occupied  the  strong  maritime  town  of 
lasus.^ 

The  increased  vigour  of  Persian  operations  against  Athens, 
CyruBthe  after  Cyrus  the  younger  son  of  Darius  Nothus  came 
lonu-hu  down  to  the  Ionic  coast  in  407  b.c,  has  been  recounted 
opemumia  in  my  sixty-fourth  chapter  ;  together  with  the  complete 
ai£«dI  prostration  of  Athenian  power,  accomplished  during  the 
ensuing  three  years.  Residing  at  Sardis  and  placed  in  active 
cooperation  with  Greeks,  this  ambitious  and  energetic  young 
prince  soon  became  penetrated  with  their  superior  military  and 
political  efficiency,  as  compared  with  the  native  Asiatics.  For  the 
abilities  and  character  of  Lysander,  the  Peloponnesian  admiral,  he 
contracted  so  much  admiration,  that,  when  summoned  to  court 


of  F.  Ley,  Fata  et  Conditio  jEgypti  sub 
Imperio  Peraanim,  p.  20-56  (Cologne, 
1830).  • 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  2,  19 ;  ii.  1,  13. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  50.  voW&y  ykp  i\B6v' 
Tflvy  irptfffitwy  ov94ya  rainii  \4y€i», 

ThiB  incompetence,  or  duplicity,  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartan  envoys,  helpe 


to  explain  the  facility  with  which 
Alkibiadde  duped  them  at  Athena  (Thuc. 
v.  45).  See  above,  in  this  History, 
ch.  Iv. 

>  Kteeiaa,  Persic,  c.  52. 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  28.  See  ch.  Izi.  of  this 
History. 
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during  the  last  illness  of  his  father  Darius  in  405  b.c.,  he  even 
confided  to  that  officer  the  whole  of  his  tribute  and  treasure,  to  be 
administered  in  furtherance  of  the  war ;  *  which  during  his  absence 
was  brought  to  a  victorious  dose. 

Cyrus,  bom  after  the  accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne,  was 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  when  first  sent  down  Tooth  and 
to  Sardis  (in  407  B.C.)  as  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Oynu. 
Kappadokia,  and  as  commander  of  that  Penaan  military  division 
which  mustered  at  the  plain  of  Kastolus;  a  command  not  in- 
cluding the  Ionic  Greeks  on  the  seaboard,  who  were  under  the 
satrapy  of  Tissaphemes.*  We  cannot  place  much  confidence  in 
the  account  which  Xenophon  gives  of  his  education ;  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  with  his  brother  and  many  noble  Persian  youths 
in  the  royal  palace — under  the  strictest  discipline  and  restraint, 
enforcing  modest  habits,  with  the  reciprocal  duties  of  obedience 
and  command,  upon  all  of  them,  and  upon  him  with  peculiar 
success.^  It  is  contradicted  by  all  the  realities  which  we  read 
about  the  Persian  court,  and  is  a  patch  of  Grecian  rather  than  of 
Oriental  sentiment,  better  suited  to  the  romance  of  the  Cyropaedia 
than  to  the  history  of  the  Anabasis.  But  in  the  Persian  accom- 
plishments of  horsemanship,  mastery  of  the  bow  and  of  the  javelin, 
bravery  in  the  field,  daring  as  well  as  endurance  in  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  power  of  drinking  much  wine  without  being  intoxi- 
cated— Cyrus  stood  pre-eminent :  and  especially  so  when  compared 
with  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes,  who  was  at  least  unwarlike,  if 
not  lazy  and  timid.^  And  although  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the 
Hellenic  citizen — competence  for  alternate  command  and  obedience 
— formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  Cyrus,  yet  it  appears  that 
Hellenic  'afiairs  and«ideas  became  early  impressed  upon  his  mind : 
insomuch  that  on  first  coming  down  to  Sardis  as  satrap,  he  brought 
down  with  him  strong  interest  for  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  and 
strenuous  antipathy  to  that  ancient  enemy  by  whom  the  Parsian 
arms  had  been  so  signally  humbled  and  repressed.  How  zealously 
he  cooperated  with  Lysander  and  the  Pdoponnesians  in  putting 
down  Athens,  has  been  shown  in  my  preceding  chapters.^ 

An  energetic  and  ambitious  youth  like  Cyrus,  having  once 
learnt  from  personal  experience  to  appreciate  the  Greeks,  was  not 
slow  in  dirining  the  value  of  such  auxiliaries  as  instruments  of 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.   1,   14.     Compare  Cyropeedia,  i.  2,  4-6;  viii.  1,  16,  fto. 

Xen.  ^Iconom.  W.  20.  *  Plutarch,  Artaxerz.  o.  2-6;   X«n. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  2;  i.  9,  7;   Xen.  An&h.  utsvp. 

Hellon.  i.  4,  3.  »  See  vol.  V.  ch.  bdv.  p.  471. 

'  Xen.   Anab.  i.    9,  3-5.     Compare 
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power  to  himself.  To  cooperate  effectively  in  the  war,  it  was  ne- 
HiB  eateem     ccssarv  that  he  should  act  to  a  certain  extent  upon  Grrecian 

fnr  tVtA  * 

oreek»-hi8  idcas,  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Ionic  Greeks ; 
crSmx^  SO  that  he  came  to  combine  the  imperious  and  unsparing 
despotism  of  a  Persian  prince,  with  something  of  the  regularity 
and  system  belonging  to  a  Grecian  administrator.  Though 
younger  than  Artaxerxes,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  irom  ibe 
first  upon  succeeding  to  the  Persian  crown  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  So  undetermined  was  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Peraan 
royal  family,  and  so  constant  the  dispute  and  fratricide  on  each 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  such  ambitious  schemes  would  appear 
feasible  to  a  young  man  of  much  less  ardour  than  Cyrus.  More- 
over he  was  the  favourite  son  of  Queen  Parysatis,*  who  greatly 
preferred  him  to  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  bom 
after  the  accession  of  Darius  to  the  throne,  while  Artaxerxes  had 
been  bom  prior  to  that  event.  And  as  this  latter  consideration  had 
been  employed  seventy  years  earlier  by  Queen  Atossa  ^  in  deter- 
mining her  husband  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  to  declare  (even 
during  his  lifetime)  her  son  Xerxes  as  his  intended  successor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  an  elder  son  by  a  different  wife  and  bom  before 
Darius's  accession — so  Cyrus  perhaps  anticipated  the  like  effective 
preference  to  himself  from  the  solicitations  of  Parysatis.  Probably 
his  hopes  were  farther  inflamed  by  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  name 
of  the  great  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  whose  memory  every  Persian 
reverenced.  How  completely  he  reckoned  on  becoming  king,  is 
shown  by  a  cmel  act  performed  about  the  early  part  of  405  b.c. 
It  was  required  as  a  part  of  Persian  etiquette  that  every  man  who 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  king  should  immerse  his  hands  in 
certain  pockets  or  large  sleeves,  which  rendered  them  for  the 
moment  inapplicable  to  active  use  :  but  such  deference  was  shown 
to  no  one  except  the  king.  Two  first  cousins  of  Cyrus — sons  of 
Hieramenes  (seemingly  one  of  the  satraps  or  high  Persian  digni- 
taries in  Asia  Minor)  by  a  sister  of  Darius — appeared  in  his 
presence  without  thus  concealing  their  hands :  ^  upon  which  Cyrus 


*  DariuB  had  had  thirteen  children 
by  Parysatis ;  but  aU  except  Arta- 
xerxes and  Cyrus  died  young.  Ktesias 
asserts  that  he  heard  this  statement 
from  Parysatis  herself  (Ktesias,  Persica, 
c.  49). 

'  Herodot.  vii.  4. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  8,  9;  Thucyd. 
vui.  58. 

Compare  Xen.  Cyropaed.  viii.  3,  10; 
and  Lucian,  Nayigium  seu  Yota,  c.  30. 


vol.  iii.  p.  267,  ed.  Hemsterhuys  with 
Du  Soul's  note. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  passage 
of  the  Hellenica,  either  Xenophon,  or 
the  copyist,  makes  the  mistake  of  call- 
ing  Xerxes  (instead  of  Artaxerxes)  father 
of  Darius.  Some  of  the  editors,  with- 
out any  authority  from  MSS.,  wish  to 
alter  the  text  from   K^p^ov  to  'Apra- 
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ordered  them  both  to  be  put  to  death.  The  father  and  mother 
preferred  bitter  complaints  of  this  atrocity  to  Darius ;  who  was 
induced  to  send  for  Cyrus  to  visit  him  in  Media,  on  the  ground, 
not  at  all  fictitious,  that  his  own  health  was  rapidly  declining. 

If  Cyrus  expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  it  was  important 
that  he  should  be  on  the  spot  when  his  father  died.  He  Death  of 
acc^ingly  went  up  from  Sardis  to  Media,  along  with  ^uJ^ 
his  body  guard  of  300  Greeks  under  the  Arcadian  ^'^^^^ 
Xenias ;  who  were  so  highly  remunerated  for  this  distant  Mnemon. 
march,  that  the  rate  of  pay  was  long  celebrated.^  He  also  took 
with  him  Tissaphemes  as  an  ostensible  friend ;  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  real  enmity  between  them.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival,  Darius  died ;  but  without  complying  with  the  request  of 
Parysatis  that  he  should  declare  in  favour  of  Cyrus  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Accordingly  Artaxerxes,  being  proclaimed  king,  went  to 
Pasargadse,  the  religious  capital  of  the  Persians,  to  perform  the 
customary  solemnities.  Thus  disappointed,  Cyrus  was  farther 
accused  by  Tissaphernes  of  conspiring  the  death  of  his  brother ; 
who  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  was  even  on  the  point  of  putting 
him  to  death,  when  the  all-powerful  intercession  of  Parysatis  saved 
his  life.*  He  was  sent  down  to  his  former  satrapy  at  Sardis, 
whither  he  returned  with  insupportable  feelings  of  anger  and 
wounded  pride,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  to  leave  nothing 
untried  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  his  brother.  This  statement, 
given  to  us  by  Xenophon,  represents  doubtless  the  story  of  Cyrus 
and  his  friends,  current  among  the  Cyreian  army.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  shall  be  led  to  suspect  that  the 
charge  of  Tissaphernes  may  well  have  been  true,  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  disappointed  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  a  reality 
instead  of  a  fiction.' 

The  moment  when  Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis  was  highly  favour- 
able to  his  plans  and  preparations.  The  long  war  had  secret  prepa- 
just  been  concluded  by  the  capture  of  Athens  and  the  Qynufor 
extinction  of  her  power.  Many  Greeks,  after  having  hiabrot&-. 
acquired  military  tastes  and  habits,  were  now  thrown  out  of 
employment :  many  others  were  driven  into  exile,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  throughout  all  the  cities  at 
once.  Hence  competent  recruits,  for  a  well-paid  service  like  that 
of  Cyrus,  were  now  unusually  abundant  Having  already  a 
certain  number  of  Greek  mercenaries,  distributed  throughout  the 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  12.  •  Xen.  Anab.  L  1,  4. 

*  So  it  is  presented  by  Justin,  v.  1 1. 
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various  garrisons  in  his  satrapy,  he  directed  the  officers  in  com- 
mand to  strengthen  their  garrisons  by  as  many  additional  Pelo- 
ponnesian  soldiers  as  they  could  obtain.     His  pretext  was, — first, 
defence  against  Tissaphernes,  with  whom,  since  the  denunciation 
by  the  latter,  he  was  at  open  war, — ^next,  protection  of  the  Ionic 
cities  on  the  seaboard,  who  had  been  hitherto  comprised  under  the 
government  of  Tissaphernes,  but  had  now  revolted  of  their  %iim 
accord,  since  the  enmity  of  Cyrus  against  him  had  been  declared. 
Miletus  alone  had  been  prevented  from  executing  this  resolution ; 
for   Tissaphernes,   reinforcing  his    garrison  in   that  place,   had 
adopted  violent  measures  of  repression,  killing  or  banishing  several 
of  the  leading  men.     Cyrus,  receiving  these  exiled  Milesians  with 
every  demonstration  of  sympathy,  immediately  got  together  both 
an  army  and  a  fleet,  under  the  Egyptian  Tamos,^  to  beaege 
Miletus  by  land  and  sea.     He  at  the  same  time  transniitted  to 
court  the  regular  tribute  due  from  these  maritime  cities,   and 
attempted,  through  the  interest  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  to  procure 
that  they  should  be  transferred  from  Tissaphernes  to  himself. 
Hence  the  Great  King  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that  the  new 
levies  of  Cyrus  were  only  intended  for  private  war  between  him 
and  Tissaphernes ;  an  event  not  uncommon  between  two  neigh- 
bouring satraps.     Nor  was  it  displeasing  to  the  court   that  a 
suspected  prince  should  be  thus  occupied  at  a  distance.^ 

Besides  the  army  thus  collected  round  Miletus,  Cyrus  found 
Kiearcbaa      mcaus  to  kccp  Other  trooos  within  his  call,  thoufi^h  at  a 

and  other  .  »  o 

QreekBin  distancc  and  unsuspected.  A  Lacedaemonian  officer 
ofcynu.  named  Klearchus,  of  considerable  military  ability  and 
experience,  presented  himself  as  an  exile  at  Sardis.  He  appears 
to  have  been  banished  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  contradictory 
statements)  for  gross  abuse  of  authority,  and  extreme  tyranny,  as 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Byzantium,  and  even  for  having  tried 
to  maintain  himself  in  that  place  after  the  Ephors  had  formally 
dismissed  him.  The  known  efficiency,  and  restless  warlike  appe- 
tite of  Klearchus,'  procured  for  him  the  confidence  of  Cyrus,  who 


1  XoD.  Anab.  i.  1»  6;  i.  4,  2. 

>  XeD.  Anab.  i.  1,  7,  8.  &<rrt  ouSiir 
ffx&cTO  (the  king)  ain&y  ToXt/jLoivrvK 

B  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  9 ;  ii.  6,  3.  The 
statements  here  contained  do  not  agree 
with  Diodor.  xiv.  12;  while  both  of 
them  differ  from  Isokratds  (Orat.  viii. 
De  Pace,  s.  121;  Or.  xu.  Panath.  s.  Ill) 
and  Plutarch,  Artaxerzes,  c.  6. 

I  follow  partially  the  narrative  of 


Diodorus,  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the 
tyranny  which  he  mentioDS  was  com- 
mitted by  Klearchus  as  Harmost  of 
Byzantium.  We  know  that  there  was 
a  Lacedsemonian  Harmost  in  that  town, 
named  as  soon  as  U^e  town  was  taken, 
by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  .£go- 
spotami  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2).  This 
was  towards  the  end  of  405  B.C.  We 
know  farther,  from  the  Anabasis,  that 
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gave  him  the  large  sum  of  10,000  Darics  (about  7600Z.),  which 
he  employed  in  levying  an  army  of  mercenary  Greeks  for  the 
defence  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  Chersonese  against  the 
Thracian  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood :  thus  maintaining  the 
troops  until  they  were  required  by  Cyrus.  Again,  Aristippus  and 
Menon, — Thessalians  of  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadse  at 
Lasissa,  who  had  maintained  their  tie  of  personal  hospitality  with 
the  Persian  royal  family  ever  since  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  were 
now  in  connection  with  Cyrus' — received  from  him  funds  to 
maintain  a  force  of  2000  mercenaries  for  their  political  purposes 
in  Thessaly,  subject  to  his  call  whenever  he  should  require  them. 
Other  Greeks,  too,  who  had  probably  contracted  similar  ties  of 
hospitality  with  Cyrus  by  service  during  the  late  war — Proxenus, 
a  Boeotian ;  Agias  and  Sophsenetus,  Arcadians ;  Sokrates,  an 
Achaean,  &c., — were  empowered  by  him  to  collect  mercenary 
soldiers.  His  pretended  objects  were,  partly  the  siege  of  Miletus ; 
partly  an  ostensible  expedition  against  the  Pisidians, — warlike  and 
predatory  mountaineers  who  did  much  mischief  from  their  fast- 
nesses in  the  south-east  of  Asia  Minor. 

Besides  these  unavowed  Grecian  levies,  Cyrus  sent  envoys  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  invoke  their  aid,  in  requital  for  the 
strenuous  manner  in  which  he  bad  seconded  their  operations 
against  Athens, — and  received  a  favourable  answer.  He  farther 
got  together  a  considerable  native  force,  taking  great  pains  to 
conciliate  friends  as  well  as  to  inspire  confidence.  "  He  strict  admi- 
was  straightforward  and  just,  like  a  candidate  for  com-  and  pradent 
mand" — to  use  the  expression  of  Herodotus  respecting  ofCynM.* 
the  Median  Deiokes  ; '  maintaining  order  and  security  throughout 
his  satrapy,  and  punishing  evil-doers  in  great  numbers,  with  the 
utmost  extremity  of  rigour ;  of  which  the  public  roads  exhibited 
abundant  living  testimony,  in  the  persons  of  mutilated  men,  de- 
prived of  their  hands,  feet,  or  eyesight'    But  he  was  also  exact  in 


Kleander  was  HarmoBt  there  in  400  B.C. 
Klearchus  may  have  been  HarmoBt  there 
in  404  B.C. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  10 ;  Herodot.  vii. 
6;  ix.  1;  Plato,  Menon,  c.  1.  p.  70; 
c.  11.  p.  78  C. 

>  Herodot.  i.  96.    *0  8^  (Deiokda)  o  la 

Katot  ^v. 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1»  1 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  19. 

>  Xen.   Anab.  i.   9,  8.     UoKKJlkis   8* 


xoSwv  Kot  x*^P^*'  f^^  6<l>0a\fAaiy  trrtpotf 
fi4yovs  kyBp^ovs. 

For  other  samplea  of  mutilation  in- 
flicted by  Pennans,  not  merely  on  male- 
factors, but  on  prisoners  by  wholesale, 
see  Quintus  Curtius,  y.  5,  6.  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat  was  approaching  near 
to  Persepolis,  "quum  miserabUe  agmen, 
inter  pauca  fortunse  exempla  memoran- 
dum, regi  occurrit.  Captivi  erant  Qrseoi 
ad  quatuor  millia  fer^  quos  Persse  vario 
supplicionim  modo  affeoerunt.  Alios 
pedibuB,  quosdam  manibus  auribusque. 
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requiting  faithful  service,  both  civil  and  military.  He  not  only 
made  various  expeditions  against  the  hostile  Mysians  and  Pisi- 
dians,  but  was  forward  in  exposing  his  own  person,  and  munificent, 
rewarding  the  zeal  of  all  soldiers  who  distinguished  themselves. 
He  attached  men  to  his  person  both  by  a  winning  demeanour  and 
by  seasonable  gifts.  As  it  was  the  uniform  custom  (and  is  still  the 
custom  in  the  East)  for  every  one  who  approached  Cyrus  to  come 
with  a  present  in  his  hand,*  so  he  usually  gave  away  again  these 
presents  as  marks  of  distinction  to  others.  Hence  he  not  only 
acquired  the  attachment  of  all  in  his  own  service,  but  also  of  those 
Persians  whom  Artaxerxes  sent  down  on  various  pretences  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  his  motions.  Of  these  emissaries  from  Susa, 
some  were  even  sent  to  obstruct  and  enfeeble  him.  It  was  under 
such  orders  that  a  Persian  named  Orontes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
acted,  in  levying  open  war  against  Cyrus;  who  twice  subdued 
him,  and  twice  pardoned  him,  on  solemn  assurance  of  fidelity  for 
the  future.*  In  all  agreements,  even  with  avowed  enemies,  Cyrus 
kept  faith  exactly ;  so  that  his  word  was  trusted  by  every  one. 

Of  such  virtues  (rare  in  an  Oriental  ruler,  either  ancient  or 
B.  0. 401.  modem) — and  of  such  secret  preparations — Cyrus  sought 
^»Jj^*-  to  reap  the  fruits  at  the  beginning  of  401  B.C.  Xenias, 
atsaidis.  his  general  at  home,  brought  together  all  the  garrisons, 
leaving  a  bare  sufficiency  for  defence  of  the  towns.  Klearchus, 
Menon,  and  the  other  Greek  generals  were  recalled,  and  the 
siege  of  Miletus  was  relinquished ;  so  that  there  was  concentrated 
at  Sardis  a  body  7700  Grecian  hoplites,  with  500  light-armed.' 
Others  afterwards  joined  on  the  march,  and  there  was,  besides,  a 

amputatifl,  inuBtisque  barbararum  lite-  '  of  the  Phasdon. 


ranim  notis,  in  longum  sui  ludibrium 
reeerrayerant/'  &c.  Compare  Diodorus, 
xyii.  69;  and  the  prodigious  tales  of 
cruelty  recounted  in  Herodot.  ix.  112; 
Ktesias,  Persic,  c.  54-59 ;  Plutarch,  Ar- 
taxerx.  c.  14,  16,  17. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
while  there  was  nothing  in  which  the 
Persian  rulers  displayed  gi*eater  inven- 
tion than  in  exaggerating  bodily  suf- 
fering upon  a  malefactor  or  an  enemy, 
— at  Athens,  whenever  any  man  was 
put  to  death  by  public  sentence,  the 
execution  took  place  within  the  prison 
by  administering  a  cup  of  hemlock, 
without  even  public  exposure.  It  was 
the  minimum  of  pain,  as  well  as  the 
minimum  of  indignity ;  as  any  one  may 
see  who  reads  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Sokratds,  given  by  Plato  at  the  end 


It  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 

Eublic  sentiment  in  England  is  more 
umane  now  than  it  was  in  that  day  at 
Athens.  Yet  an  Athenian  public  could 
not  have  borne  the  sight  of  a  citizen 
publicly  hanged  or  beheaded  in  the 
market-place.  Much  less  could  they 
have  borne  the  sight  of  the  prolonged 
tortures  inflicted  on  Damiens  at  Puis 
in  1757  (a  fair  parallel  to  the  Persian 
cKduptviris  described  in  Plutarch,  Ar- 
taxerx.  c.  16),  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  crowd  of  spectators,  when 
every  window  commanding  a  view  of 
the  Place  de  Qr^ve  was  let  at  a  high 
price,  and  filled  by  the  best  company 
in  Paris. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  13. 
^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  6. 
»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  2-3.* 
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native  array  of  about  100,000  men.  With  such  means  Cyrus  set 
forth  (March  or  April  401  B.C.)  from  Sardis.  His  real  purpose 
was  kept  secret :  his  ostensible  purpose,  as  proclaimed  and  under- 
stood by  every  one  except  himself  and  Klcarchus,  was  to  conquer 
and  root  out  the  Pisidian  mountaineers.  A  joint  Lacedaemonian 
and  Persian  fleet,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Samius,  at 
the  same  time  coasted  round  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to 
lend  coiiperation  from  the  sea-side.^  This  Lacedaemonian  co- 
operation passed  for  a  private  levy  cfl^ected  by  Cyrus  himself ;  for 
the  ephors  would  not  formally  avow  hostihty  against  the  Great 
King.2 

The  body  of  Greeks,  immortalised  under  the  name  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  who  were  thus  preparing  to  plunge  into  so  The  Ten 
many  unexpected  perils — though  embarking  on  a  foreign  olwk^ 
mercenary  service,  were  by  no  means  outcasts,  or  even  ^'^JJ^?" 
men  of  extreme  poverty.     They  were  for  the  most  part  ***°«^ 
persons  of  established  position,  and  not  a  few  even  opulent     Half 
of  them  were  Arcadians  or  Achaeans. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Cyrus  for  honourable  and  munificent 
dealing,  that  many  young  men  of  good  family  had  run  away  from 
their  fathers  and  mothers ;  others  of  mature  age  had  been  tempted 
to  leave  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  there  were  even  some  who 
had  embarked  their  own  money  in  advance  of  outfit  for  other 
poorer  men,  as  well  as  for  themselves.^  All  calculated  on  a  year's 
campaign  in  Pisidia  ;  which  might  perhaps  be  hard,  but  would 
certainly  be  lucrative,  and  would  enable  them  to  return  with  a 
well-furnished  purse.  So  the  Greek  commanders  at  Sardis  all 
confidently  assured  them;  extolling,  with  the  emphasis  and 
eloquence  suitable  to  recruiting  ofiicers,  both  the  liberality  of 
Cyrus  *  and  the  abundant  promise  for  all  men  of  enterprise. 

Among  others,  the  Boeotian  Proxenus  wrote  to  his  friend  Xeno- 
j)hon,  at  Athens,  pressing  him  strongly  to  come  to  Sardis, 
and  offering  to  present  him  to  Cyrus,  whom  he  (Proxe-     "**^ 
nus)  "  considered  as  a  better  friend  to  him  than  his  own  country : "  * 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  1. 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 

»  Xcn.   Anab.    vi.    4,    8.      T«v    7^^ 


i>s  KT^ifiara  ainois  KTrftrdfitvoi  Ij^oyrts 
trdKiPt  itco^fotnts  koX  rohs  iWovt  robs 
xapik   K{ipov  iroXA&  koL  iyoBh,  irpdrr€iy. 


OTparKarSov  ol  irXeio'To*  ^ffav  ov  (Twdi^ti  .  Totovroi  olv  Btrrts,  iv6$ovy  tls  r^p  'EX- 
$lov  iKxeirXtvKArts  M  raimiv  r^v  \  \dia  trd^C^treai.  Compare  v.  10,  10. 
fiia-Bo^topiiyt  A^xA  r^y  K^pov  iperV  |  *  Compare  similar  praises  of  Ptolemy 
iiKo6oyrtSn  ol  fi^y  Kol  Mpas  AyotntSj  ol  Philadelphus,  in  order  to  attract  Greek 
8«  Kol  irpoffoyriKwKSrts  x?^MO'»'«»  f<*^  '  mercenaries  from  Sicily  to  Egyjit  (Tho- 
To6rw¥  tTfpoi  &iro8c8pait(^«f  vardpas  ital  j  ocrit.  xiv.  50-59). 
fxTirtpaSf  ol  9k  iral  rinva  KaxaKiir6vris^  I      ^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.   1,  4.     'Tiri<rx>'fiTO 
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a  striking  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  such  foreign  mercenary 
service  overlaid  Grecian  patriotism,  which  we  shall  recognise  more 
and  more  as  we  advance  forward.  This  able  and  accomplished 
Athenian — entitled  to  respectful  gratitude,  not  indeed  from  Athens 
his  country,  but  from  the  Cyreian  army  and  the  intellectual  world 
generally — was  one  of  the  class  of  Knights,  or  Horsemen,  and  is 
said  to  have  served  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Delium.*  Of 
his  previous  life  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  he  was  an 
attached  friend  and  diligent  hearer  of  Sokrates ;  the  memorials  of 
whose  conversation  we  chiefly  derive  from  his  pen,  as  we  also 
derive  the  narrative  of  the  Cyreian  march.  In  my  last  preceding 
chapter  on  Sokrates,  I  have  made  ample  use  of  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon ;  and  I  am  now  about  to  draw  from  his  Anabasis 
(a  model  of  perspicuous  and  interesting  narrative)  the  account  of 
the  adventures  of  the  Cyreian  army,  which  we  arc  fortunate  in 
knowing  from  so  authentic  a  source. 

On  receiving  tlie  invitation  from  Proxenus,  Xenophon  felt  much 
HowXcno-  inclined  to  comply.  To  a  member  of  that  class  of 
tojointiie  Knights,  which  three  years  before  had  been  the  maiu- 
•nny.  Stay  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty   (how  far  he  was 

personally  concenied,  we  cannot  say),  it  is  probable  that  residence 
in  Athens  was  in  those  times  not  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him.  He 
asked  the  opinion  of  Sokrates;  who,  apprehensive  lest  service 
under  Cyrus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens,  might  expose  him  to 
unpopularity  with  his  countrymen,  recommended  an  application  to 
the  Delphian  oracle.  Thither  Xenophon  went :  but  in  truth  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mbid  beforehand.  So  that  instead  of 
asking,  "  whether  he  ought  to  go  or  refuse," — he  simply  put  the 
question,  "  To  which  of  the  Gods  must  I  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
obtain  safety  and  success  in  a  journey  which  I  am  now  medi- 
tating ?  "  The  reply  of  the  oracle — indicating  Zeus  Basileus  as 
the  God  to  whom  sacrifice  was  proper — was  brought  back  by 
Xenophon ;  upon  which  Sokrates,  though  displeased  that  the 
question  had  not  been  fairly  put  as  to  the  whole  project,  never- 


9^  aln^  (Proxenus  to  Xenophon)  »l 
li\9oi,  ^l\ov  K6p<^  iroi'fi<r€ur  hy  abrhs  f<^ 
Kptirrw  iturr^  yofilCtiy  r^s  trarpHos, 

i  Strabo,  ix.  p.  403.  The  story  that 
SokratSs  carried  off  Xenophon,  wounded 
and  thrown  from  his  horse,  on  his 
shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life, — 
seems  too  doubtful  to  enter  into  the 
narrative. 

Amonf^  the  proofs  that  Xenophon 
wab  among    the  Horsemen  or  'Ixircit 


of  Athens,  we  may  remark,  not  only 
his  own  strong  interest,  and  great  skill, 
in  horsemanship,  in  the  cavidry  senrice 
and  the  duties  of  its  commander,  and 
in  all  that  relates  to  borseB,  as  mani- 
fested  in  his  published  works — but  also 
the  fact,  that  his  son  Qryllus  served 
afterwards  among  the  Athenian  horse- 
men at  the  combat  of  cavalry  which 
preceded  the  great  battle  of  Mftnt^y***'* 
QDiogen.  Laert.  ii«  54). 
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thele&s  advised,  since  an  answer  had  now  been  given,  that  it 
should  be  literally  obeyed.  Accordingly  Xcnophon,  having  offered 
the  sacrifices  prescribed,  took  his  departure  first  to  Ephesus  and 
thence  to  Sardis,  where  he  found  the  army  about  to  set  forth. 
Proxenus  presented  him  to  C)tus,  who  entreated  him  earnestly  to 
take  service,  promising  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  campaign 
against  the  Fisidians  should  be  finished.^  He  was  thus  induced 
to  stay,  yet  only  as  volunteer  or  friend  of  Proxenus,  without 
accepting  any  special  post  in  the  army,  either  as  officer  or  soldier. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  service  under  Cyrus  had 
actually  the  effect  apprehended  by  Sokratcs,  of  rendering  him 
unpopular  at  Athens.  For  though  he  was  afterwards  banished, 
this  sentence  was  not  passed  against  him  until  after  the  battle  of 
Koroneia  in  394  B.C.,  where  he  was  in  arms  as  a  conspicuous 
officer  under  Agesilaus,  against  his  own  countrymen  and  their 
Theban  allies — nor  need  we  look  farther  back  for  the  grounds  of 
the  sentence. 

Though   Artaxerxes,   entertaining    general    suspicions   of   his 
brother's  ambitious  views,  had  sent  down  various  persons  b.c.  4oi, 
to   watch   him,   yet  Cyrus  had   contrived   to   gain   or  Apru.  ^^^ 
neutralize  these  spies,  and  had  masked  his  preparations  2SShe« 
so  skilfully,  that  no  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Susa  !!^koSS»1 
until  the  march  was  about  to  commence.     It  was  only  Kei«ai«. 
then  that  Tissaphernes,  seeing  the  siege  of  Miletus  relinquished, 
and  the  vast  force  mustering  at  Sardis,  divined  that  something 
more  was  meant  than  the  mere  conquest  of  Pisidian  freebooters, 
and  went  up  in  person  to  warn  the  King ;  who  began  liis  pre- 
parations forthwith.*    That  which  Tissaphernes  had  divined  was 
yet  a  secret  to  every  man  in  the  army,  to  Proxenus  as  well  as  the 
rest, — when  Cyrus,  having  confided  the  provisional  management 
of  his  satrapy  to  some  Persian  kinsmen,  and  to  his  admiral  the 
Egyptian  Tamos,  commenced  his  march  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion from   Sardis,  tlirough  Lydia   and  Phrj'gia.'      Three   days' 
march,  a  distance  stated  at  22  parasangs,^  brought  him  to  die 


1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  4-9 ;  v.  9,  22- 
24. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  4;  ii.  3,  19. 
Diodorus  (xiv.  11)  citing  from  Ephorus 

offirma  tbat  tbe  first  revelation  to  Arta- 
xorxds  WAS  made  by  Pbarnabazus,  who 
bad  learnt  it  from  the  acuteuoHS  of  the 
Athenian  exile  Alkibiadoa.  That  the 
latter  should  bavo  hod  any  concern  in 
it,  appears  improbable.    But  Diodorus 


on  more  than  one  occasion  confounds 
Phamabazus  and  Tissaphernes. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  19. 

*  Tbe  panisang  was  a  Persian  mea- 
surement of  length,  but  according  to 
Strabo,  not  of  uniform  value  in  sJl 
parts  of  Asia :  in  some  parts,  held 
equivalent  to  30  sta<lia,  in  others  to 
40,  in  others  to  60  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  518; 
Forbigor,  Uondbuch    der   Alton    Goo- 
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Maeander  :  one  additional  march  of  eight  parasangs,  after  cros^ng 
that  river,  forwarded  him  to  Kolossae,  a  flourishing  city  in  Phrygia, 


graph,  vol.  i.  p.  555).  This  variability 
of  meanlDg  is  noway  extraordinary, 
when  we  recollect  the  diflTerence  be- 
tween English,  Irish,  and  German  miles, 
&c. 

Herodotus  tells  us  distinctly  what  he 
meant  by  a  parasang,  and  what  the 
Peraian  government  of  his  day  recog- 
nised as  such  in  their  measurement  of 
the  great  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  as 
well  as  in  their  measurements  of  ter- 
ritory for  purposes  of  tribute  (Herod. 
V.  53 ;  vi.  43).  It  was  30  Greek  stadia 
=  nearly  3^  English  miles,  or  nearly 
3  geographiciEtl  miles.  The  distance  be- 
tween every  two  successive  stations, 
on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  (which 
was  "  all  inhabited  and  all  secure,"  hih 
olKfofi4iriis  re  S.wcura  iral  icr^oX^of),  would 
seem  to  have  been  measured  and  marked 
in  parasangs  and  fractions  of  a  para- 
sang.  It  seems  probable,  from  the 
account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
march  of  Xerxes  (vii.  26),  that  this 
road  passed  from  Kapi)adokia  and  across 
the  river  Halys.  through  Kelsensc  and 
Kolosssa  to  Sardis;  and  therefore  that 
the  road  which  Cyrus  took  for  his 
march,  from  Sardis  at  least  as  far  as 
Keloemc,  must  have  been  so  measured 
and  marked. 

Xenophon  also  in  his   summing  up 
of  the  route  (ii.  2,   6 ;  vii.  8,  26)  im- 
plies the  parasang  as  equivalent  to  30 
stadia,   while  he  gives,   for  the    most 
part,  each  day's  journey  measured   in 
parasangs.     Now,  even  at  the  outset  of 
the  march,  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  official  mea- 
surer   of   road-progress    accompanying 
the  army,    like    Becton,   6   BrifiarKTr^s 
*A\t^du9pov,   in   Alexander's    invasion : 
see  Athenseus,   x.   p.  442,    and  Geier, 
Alexandri  Magni  Hiator.  Scriptt.  p.  357. 
Yet  Xenophon,  throughout  the  whole  ' 
march,  even  as  far  as  Trebizond,  states 
the  day*s  march  of  the  army  in  para*  i 
sangs;  not  merely  in  Asia  Minor,  where  i 
there    were    roads,    but    through    the 
Arabian  desert  between  Thapsakus  and  | 
Pylso — through  the  snows  of  Armenia — 
and  through  the  territory  of  the  bar- 
barous Chalybds.     He  tells  us  that  in  ! 
the  desert  of  Arabia  they  marched  90  i 
parasangs    in    thirteen    days,    or  very  i 
nearly  7   parasangs  per  day— and  that 
too  under  the  extreme  heat  of  summer. 
He  tells  us  further,  that  in  the  deep 
snows  of  Armenia,  and  in  the  extremity 


of  winter,  they  marched  15  parasangs  in 
three  days;  and  through  the  territory 
(also  covered  with  snow)  of  the  pug- 
nacious Chalybds,  50  parasangs  in  seven 
days,  or  more  than  7  parasangs  per  day. 
Such  marches,  at  30  stadia  for  the  para- 
sang, are  impossible.  And  how  did 
Xenophon  measure  the  distance  marched 
over? 

The  most  intelligent  modem  investi- 
gators  and  travellers — Major  Kenuell, 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Colonel 
Chesney,  Professor  Koch,  &c.,  offer  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the   difficulty. 
Major  Rennell  reckons  the  parasangs  as 
equal  to  2*25  geogr.  miles  :  Mr.  Ains- 
worth at  3  geogr.  miles :  Mr.  Hamilton 
(Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  c.  42.  p.  200) 
at  something  less  than  2|  geogr.  miles: 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrat.  and  Tigris, 
ch.   8.  p.  207)  at  2-608   geogr.    miles 
between  Sardis  and  Thapsakus — at  1*98 
geogr.   miles,   between  Thapsakus  and 
Kunaxa — at  something  leas  than  this, 
!  without  specifying  how  much,  during 
the  retreat.     It  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  certain  basis  to  proceed  upon,  even 
for  the   earlier  portion  of  the  route; 
much  more,  for  the  retreat.     The  dis- 
tance between  Ikonium  and  Dana  (or 
Tyana),   is   one   of  the    quantities    on 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  rests  his  calcula- 
tion ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that   Cyrus   took  the   direct   route  of 
march :  he  rather  seems  to  have  turned 
out  of  his  way,  partly  to  plunder  Ly- 
kaonia,  partly  to  conduct  the  Kilikian 
princess  homeward.     The   other  item, 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  is  the 
distance  between  Kelsensc  and  Kolosstc, 
two  places  the  site  of  which  seems  well 
ascertained,  and  which  are  by  the  best 
modem    maps    52    geographical    miles 
apart.     Xenophon  ceJls  the  distance  20 
parasangs.      Assuming    the     road     by 
which  he  marched  to   have  been  the 
same  with  that  now  travelled,  it  would 
make  the   parasang  of  Xenophon  =  2 '6 
geographicfiJ  miles.     I  have  before  re- 
marked that  the  road  between  Kolosste 
and  Kelseuse    was    probably  measured 
and  numbered  according  to  parasangs; 
so  that  Xenophon,  in  giving  the  num- 
ber of  parasangs   between    these    two 
places,  would  be  speaking  upon  official 
authority. 

Even  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 
the  geographer  Eratosthenes  found  it 
not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  mea- 
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where  Menon  overtook  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  hoplites, 
and  500  peltasts, — Dolopcs,  -^niancs,  and  Olynthians.  He  then 
marched  three  days  onward  to  Kelaenae,  another  Phrygian  city, 
"  great  and  flourishing,"  with  a  citadel  very  strong  both  by  nature 
and  art  Here  he  halted  no  less  than  thirty  days,  in  order  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Klealxihus,  with  his  division  of  1000  hoplites, 
800  Thracian  peltasts,  and  200  Kretan  bowmen:  at  the  same 
time  Sophaenetus  arrived  with  1000  further  hoplites,  and  Sosias 
with  300.  This  total  of  Greeks  was  reviewed  by  Cyrus  in  one 
united  body  at  Kelaenae  :  1 1,000  hoplites  and  2000  peltasts.^ 

As  far  as  Kelaena;,  his  march  had  been  directed  straight  towards 
Pisidia,  near  the  borders  of  which  territory  that  city  is  Peit»~ 
situated.     So  far  therefore,   the  fiction  with  which  he  AKora. 
started   was   kept   up.      But   on   leaving  Kelsenae,   he  Pcdion. 
turned  his  march  away  from  Pisidia,  in  a  direction  nearly  north- 
ward ;  first  in  two  days,  ten  parasangs,   to  the  town  of  Peltae ; 
next  in  two  days  farther,  twelve  parasangs,  to  Keramon- Agora, 
the  last  city  in  the  district  adjoining  Mysia.      At  Pclta?,  in  a  halt 
of  three  days,  the  Arcadian  general  Xenias  celebrated  the  great 
festival  of  his  country,  the  Lyka^a,  with   its  usual   games   and 


siireraents,  in  much  of  the  country  tra- 
versed by  Cyrus  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  73). 

Colonel  Chosney  remarks — "From 
Sardis^  to  Cunaza,  or  the  mounds  of 
Mohammed,  cannot  be  much  under  or 
over  1265  geographical  miles;  making 
2'3G4  geographical  miles  for  each  of  the 
5'i5  parasangs  given  by  Xenophon  be- 
tween these  two  places/' 

As  a  measure  of  distance,  the  para- 
sang  of  Xenophon  is  evidently  untrust- 
worthy. Is  it  admissible  to  consider, 
in  the  description  of  this  march,  that 
the  pai-asangs  ami  stadia  of  Xenophon 
are  measurements  rather  of  time  than 
of  space?  From  Sardis  to  Kela?n<x,  he 
Lad  a  measured  road  and  numbered 
p;iraHang8  of  distance:  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  mensuration  and  nume- 
ration continued  farther,  as  far  as  Ke- 
Fiimdn- Agora  and  Kaystru-Pedion  (since 
I  imagine  that  the  road  from  Kela^nfc 
to  the  Halys  and  Kappadokia  must 
have  gone  through  these  two  places) 
— and  possibly  it  may  have  continued 
even  as  far  as  Ikonium  or  Dana.  Hence, 
by  these  early  marches,  Xenophon  hail 
the  opportunity  of  forming  to  himself 
n^ughly  an  idea  of  the  time  (measured 
by  the  course  of  the  sun)  which  it  took 
for  the  army  to   march  one,  two,  or 


three  parasangs:  and  when  he  came  to 
the  ulterior  poi*tioiu  of  the  road,  he 
called  Vutt  IcHjth  of  titne  by  the  name 
of  one,  two,  or  three  parasangs.  Five 
parasangs  seem  to  have  meant  with  him 
a  full  day's  march ;  three  or  four,  a 
short  day;  six,  seven,  or  eight,  a  long 
or  very  long  day. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  Qreeks 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon  had  no  port- 
able means  of  measuring  hours,  and 
did  not  habitually  divide  the  day  into 
hours,  or  into  any  other  recognised 
fraction.  The  Alexandi'ine  astronomers, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards,  were  the 
first  to  use  &pfi  in  the  sense  of  hour 
(Idelor,  liandbuch  der  Chronologie,  vol. 
i.  p.  239). 

This  may  perhaps  help  to  explain 
Xenophon's  moaning,  when  he  talks 
about  marching  five  or  seven  parasangs 
amidst  the  deep  snows  of  Armenia;  I 
do  not  however  suppose  that  he  had 
this  meaning  uniformly  or  steadily  pre- 
sent to  his  mind.  Sometimes,  it  would 
seem,  he  must  have  used  the  word  in 
its  usual  meaning  of  distance. 

*  Xon.  Anab.  i.  2,  8,  0.  About  Ke- 
Iwnir,  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  i.  29,. 2;  Quint. 
Curt.  iii.  1,  0. 
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matches,  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus.  From  Keramon-Agora, 
Cyrus  marched  In  three  days  the  unusual  distance  of  thirty 
parasangs,^  to  a  city  called  Kaystru-Pcdion  (the  plain  of  Kay- 
8trus)»  where  he  halted  for  five  days.  Here  his  repose  was 
disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  who  had  received 
no  pay  for  three  months  (Xenophon  had  before  told  us  that  they 
Dtetressof  were  mostly  men  who  had  some  means  of  their  own),  and 
money—  who  now  flockcd  rouud  his  tent  to  press  for  their  arrears. 
Buppiiea  hira.  So  impoverished  was  Cyrus  by  previous  disbursements — 
perhaps  also  by  remissions  of  tribute  for  the  purpose  of  popu- 
larising himself — that  he  was  utterly  without  money,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  them  off  again  with  promises.  And  his  march 
might  well  have  ended  here,  had  he  not  been  rescued  from  embar- 
rassment by  the  arrival  of  Epyaxa,  wife  of  the  Kilikian  prince 
Syennesis,  who  brought  to  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  enabled 
him  to  give  to  the  Greek  soldiers  four  months'  pay  at  once.  As 
to  the  Asiatic  soldiers,  it  is  probable  that  they  received  little 
beyond  their  maintenance. 

Two  ensuing  days  of  march,  still  through  Phrygia,  brought  the 
army  to  Thymbrium ;  tno  more  to  Tyriaeum.  Each  day's  march  is 
called  five  parasangs.^    It  was  here  that  Cyrus,  halting  three  days, 


1  Theso  three  marches,  each  of  ten 
parasangs,  from  Keram6n-Agora  to 
Kay8tru-Pe<lion— are  the  longest  re- 
corded in  the  Anabasis.  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  them  so;  for  there 
seems  no  motive  for  Cyrus  to  have 
hurried  forward.  When  he  reached 
Kiiystru-Pedion,  he  halted  five  days. 
Koch  (Zug  dor  Zehn  Tausend,  Leipsic, 
1850,  p.  19)  remarks  that  the  three 
days*  march,  which  seem  to  have 
dropped  out  of  Xenophou's  calculation, 
comparing  the  items  with  the  total, 
might  conveniently  be  let  in  hero :  so 
that  these  thirty  parasangs  should  have 
occupied  six  days'  march  instead  of 
three:  five  parasangs  per  day.  The 
whole  march  which  Cyrus  had  hitherto 
made  from  Sardis,  including  the  road 
from  Keramdn-Agora  to  Kaystru-Pedion, 
lay  in  the  great  road  fi*om  Sardis  to  the 
river  Halys,  Kappadokia,  and  Susa. 
That  road  (as  wo  see  by  the  march  of 
Xerxes,  Herodot.  vii.  20;  v.  52)  passed 
through  both  Kelscnrc  and  KolosssB  ; 
though  this  is  a  prodigious  departure 
from  the  straight  line.  At  Kiiystru- 
Pedion,  Cyrus  seems  to  have  left  this 
great  road ;  taking  a  different  route,  in 
a  direction  nearly  south-east  towards 


Ikonium.  About  the  point,  somewhero 
near  Synnada,  where  these  different 
roads  crossed,  see  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Trav. 
in  the  Track,  p.  28. 

I  do  not  share  the  doubts  which 
have  been  raised  about  Xonophon's  ac- 
curacy, in  his  description  of  the  route 
from  iSardis  to  Ikonium:  though  several 
of  the  places  which  he  mentions  are 
not  otherwise  known  to  us,  and  their 
sites  cannot  be  exactly  identified.  There 
is  a  great  departui*e  from  the  straight 
line  of  bearing.  But  we  at  the  present 
day  assign  more  weight  to  that  circum- 
stance than  is  suited  to  the  days  of 
Xenophon.  Straight  roads,  stretching 
systematically  over  a  large  region  of 
country,  are  not  of  that  age:  the  com- 
munications were  probably  all  originally 
made,  between  one  neighbouring  town 
and  another,  without  much  reference  to 
saving  of  distance,  and  with  no  reference 
to  any  promotion  of  traffic  between 
distant  places. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  th.at 
King  Archelaus  began  to  "cut  straight 
roads"  in  Macedonia — which  Thucy- 
dides  seems  to  note  as  a  remarkable 
thing  (ii.  lUO). 

'  Neither  Thymbrium,  nor  Tyriieum, 
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passed  the  army  in  review,  to  gratify  the  Elilikian  princess  Epyaxa, 
who  was  still  accompanying  the  march.  His  Asiatic  Thyinbrium 
troops  were  first  made  to  march  in  order  before  him,  rewewof 
cavalry  and  infantry  in  their  separate  divisions;  after  byCjinu. 
which  he  himself  in  a  chariot,  and  Epyaxa  in  a  Harmamaxa  (a 
sort  of  carriage  or  litter  covered  with  an  awning  which  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure),  passed  all  along  the  front  of  the  Greek  line, 
drawn  up  separately.  The  hopiites  were  marshalled  four  deep,  all 
in  their  best  trim ;  brazen  helmets,  purple  tunics,  greaves  or 
leggings,  and  the  shields  rubbed  bright,  just  taken  out  of  the 
wrappers  in  which  they  were  carried  during  a  mere  march.* 
Klearchus  commanded  on  the  left,  and  Menon  on  the  right ;  the 
other  generals  being  distributed  in  the  centre.  Having  completed 
his  review  along  the  whole  line,  and  taken  a  station  with  the 
Kilikian  princess  at  a  certain  distance  in  front  of  it,  Cyrus  sent  his 
interpreter  to  the  generals,  and  desired  that  he  might  see  them 
charge.  Accordingly  the  orders  were  given,  the  spears  were 
protended,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  whole  Greek  force 
moved  forward  in  battle  array  with  the  usual  shouts.  As  they 
advanced,  the  pace  became  accelerated,  and  they  made  straight 
against  the  victualling  portion  of  the  Asiatic  encampment  Such 
was  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  sight,  that  all  the  Asiatics  fled 

can  bo  identified.  But  it  seems  that  I  On  occasion  of  this  review,  the  shielda 
both  must  have  been  situated  oil  the  ,  were  unpacked,  rubbed,  and  brightened, 
line  of  road  now  followed  by  tihe  cai-a-    ns  before  a  battle  (Xen.  Holl.  vii.  5,  20); 


vans   from   Smyrna    to    Eunieh    (Iko< 
nium\    which   line  of  road   follows  a 


then  fastened  round  the  neck  or  should- 
ers, and  held  out  upon  the  left  arm. 


direction  between  the  mountains  called  j  which  was  passed  through  the  rings  or 
Emir  Dagh  on  the  north-east,  and  those  |  straps  attaoned  to  its  concave  or  inte- 
called .  Sultan  Dagh  on  the  south-west  [  rior  side. 

(Koch^  Der  Zug  uer  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  j      Respecting  the  cases  or  wrappers  of 

21,  22),  the  shield,  see  a  curious  stratagem  of 

^  Elxoy  Si  wdirrts  Kpdyjj  x^'^^y  ''^^  I  ^^^  Syracusan  Agathoklds  (Diodor.  xx. 

XtTWKas  ^oiuiKovst  iral  KyrffuHas,  iral  ras     11).     The  Roman  soldiers  also  carried 


their  shields  in  leathern  wrappers,  when 
on  march  (Plutarch,  LucuU.  c.  27). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Xenophon, 


&o-ir(8af  iKKtKa$apfi4vas, 

When   the   hoplite  was    on    march, 
without  expectation  of  an  enemy,  the 

shield  seems  to  have  been  carried  be<  -  in  enumerating  the  ai'ms  of  the  Cy- 
hind  him,  with  his  blanket  attached  reians,  does  not  mention  breastpiates ; 
to  it  (see  Aristoph.  Acham.,  1085,  I  which  (though  sometimes  worn,  see 
1089-1149):  it  was  slung  by  the  strap  j  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  30)  were  not  usually 
round  his  neck  and  shoulder.  Some-  .  worn  by  hopiites,  who  carried  heavy 
times  indeed  he  had  an  opportunity  shields.  It  is  c^uite  possible  that  some 
of  relieving  himself  from  the  bunion,  of  the  Cyreian  infantry  may  have  had 
by  putting  the  shield  in  a  bafQ:;age-wag-  breastplates  as  well  as  shields,  since 
gon  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  20).  The  officers  every  soldier  provided  his  own  arms: 
generally,  and  doubtle8S  some  soldiers,    but  Xonophon  states  only  what  waa 

common  to  all. 


could  command    attendants    to    carry 
their  shields  for  them  (iv.  2,  20;  An- 


Orocian  cavalry    commonly  wore   a 


Btoph.  1.  c).  I  heavy  breastplate,  but  had  uo  shield. 
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forthwith,  abandoning  their  property — Epyaxa  herself  among  the 
first,  quitting  her  palanquin.  Though  she  had  among  her  personal 
guards  some  Greeks  from  Aspendus,  she  had  never  before  seen  a 
Grecian  army,  and  was  amazed  as  well  as  terrified ;  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Cyrus,  who  saw  in  the  scene  an  augury  of  his  own 
coming  success.^ 

Three  days  of  farther  march  (called  twenty  parasangs  in  all) 
ikonium^  brought  thc  army  to  Ikoiiium  (now  Konieh),  the  extreme 
-5ry^  city  of  Plirygia ;  where  Cyrus  halted  three  days.  He 
then  marched  for  five  days  (thirty  parasangs)  through  Lykaonia ; 
which  country,  as  being  out  of  his  own  satrapy,  and  even  hostile, 
he  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder.  Lykaonia  being  immediately 
on  the  borders  of  Pisidia,  its  inhabitants  were  probably  reckoned 
as  Pisidians,  since  they  were  of  the  like  predatory  character  :  ^  so 
that  Cyrus  would  be  partially  realising  the  pretended  purpose  of 
his  expedition.  He  thus  too  approached  near  to  Mount  Taurus, 
which  separated  him  from  Killkia ;  and  he  here  sent  the  Kilikian 
princess,  together  with  Menon  and  his  division,  over  the  mountain, 
by  a  pass  shorter  and  more  direct,  but  seemingly  little  frequented, 
and  too  difficult  for  the  whole  army ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thus  get  straight  into  Kilikia,^  in  the  rear  of  Syennesis,  who  was 
occupying  the  regular  pass  more  to  the  northward.  Intending  to 
enter  with  his  main  body  through  this  latter  pass,  Cyrus  first 
proceeded  through  Kappadokia  (four  days'  march,  twenty-five 
parasangs)  to  Dana,  or  Tyana,  a  flou^bhing  city  of  Kappadokia ; 
where  he  halted  three  days,  and  where  he  put  to  death  two 
Persian  officers,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  him.* 

This  regular  pass  over  Taurus,  the  celebrated  Tauri-Pylae  or 
Passover      Kilikiau  Gatcs,  was  occupied  by  Syennesis.     Thouofh  a 

I'aurus  into  ,  i.  j       ^  o 

Kuikia.  road  fit  for  vehicles,  it  was  yet  3600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  narrow,  steep,  bordered  by  high  ground  on  each  side, 
and  crossed  by  a  wall  with  gates,  so  that  it  could  not  be  forced 
if  ever  so  moderately  defended.^    But  the  Kilikian  prince,  alarmed 


1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  16-19. 
s  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  2r>. 
•  This  shorter  and  more  direct  pass 
crosses  the  Taurus  by  Kizil-Chesmeh, 


*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  21;  Diodor.  xiv. 
20.  See  Mr.  Kinncir,  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  IIG;  Col.  Chcsncy,  Euphrates 
and   Tigris,    vol.   i.   p.    29J-354  ;    and 


Alan  Buzuk,  and  Mizetli :  it  led  directly  |  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of 
to  the  Kilikian  seaport-town  Soli,  after-  j  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  40  svq. ;  also 
wards  called  Pompeiox>olis.  It  is  laid  :  his  other  work,  Tnivels  in  Asia  Minor, 
down  in  the  Peutinger  Tables  as  the  I  vol.  ii.  ch.  30.  p.  70-77 ;  and  Koch, 
road    from   Iconium    to    Poinpeiopolis  |  Dor  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  26-172, 


(Ainsworth,  p.  40  seq, ;  Chesnoy,  Euph. 
and  Tigr.  ii.  p.  2u9). 
*  Xen.  .Vnab.  i.  2,  20. 


for  a  description    of   this    memorable 

JMISS. 

Aleximder  the  Gi-eat,  as  well  as  Cy- 
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at  the  news  that  Menon  had  already  crossed  the  mountains  by  the 
less  frequented  pass  to  his  rear,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  was 
sailing  along  the  coast,  evacuated  his  own  impregnable  position, 
and  fell  back  to  Tarsus ;  from  whence  he  again  retired,  accom- 
panied by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  to  an  inaccessible  fastness  on 
the  mountains.  Accordingly  Cyrus,  ascending  without  opposition 
the  great  pass  thus  abandoned,  reached  Tarsus  after  a  march  of 
four  days,  there  rejoining  Menon  and  Epyaxa.  Two  lochi,  or 
companies,  of  the  division  of  Menon,  having  dispersed  on  their 
march  for  pillage,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives  ;  for  which  the 
main  body  of  Greeks  now  took  their  revenge,  plundering  both  the 
city  and  the  palace  of  Syennesis.  That  prince,  though  invited  by 
Cyrus  to  come  back  to  Tarsus,  at  first  refused,  but  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  by  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  to  return  under  a 
safe  conduct.  He  was  induced  to  contract  an  alliance,  to  exchange 
presents  with  Cyrus,  and  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
towards  his  expedition,  together  with  a  contingent  of  troops :  in 
return  for  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Kilikia  should  be  no  farther 
plundered,  and  that  the  slaves  taken  away  might  be  recovered 
wherever  they  were  found.  ^ 

It  seems  evident,  though  Xenophon  does  not  directly  tell  us  so, 
that   the  resistance  of  Syennesis   (this  was  a  standing:  sycnnesu 
name  or  title  of  the  hereditary  princes  of  Kilikia  under  hisdupu- 

•'    *^     ^  ^  ^  city he 

the  Persian  crown)  was  a  mere  feint ;  that  the  visit  of  M8i*t« 
Epyaxa  with  a  supply  of  money  to  Cyrus,  and  the  m<M^j7 
admission  of  Menon  and  his  division  over  Mount  Taurus,  were 
mancBuvres  in  collusion  with  him  ;  and  that,  thinking  Cyrus  would 
be  successful,  he  was  disposed  to  sup|)ort  his  cause,  yet  careful  at 
the  same  time  to  give  himself  the  air  of  having  been  over- 
powered, in  case  Artaxerxes  should  prove  victorious.* 

At  first,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  the  march  of  Cyrus  was 
destined  to  finish  at  Tarsus,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain  twenty 


ru8,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  this 
iinpi'cgnable  pass  aboudunod;  as  it  ap- 
pears, through  sheer  stupidity  or  rcck- 
lessnerts  of  the  satrap  who  ought  to  have 
defended  it,  and  who  had  not  even  the 
B«'iine  excuse  for  abandoning  it  an  Syen- 
nesis had  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus 
(Arrian.  E.  A.  ii.  4  j  Curtius,  iii.  9,  10, 

11). 

»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  2^-27. 

■  IJiodorus  (xiv.  20)  represents  Syen- 
nesis as  phiyiiig  a  double  game,  though 
reluctant  iy.     lie  tukvs  no  uuliee  of  tlie 


proceeding  of  Epyaxa. 

So  Livy  says,  about  the  conduct  of 
the  Macedonian  courtiers  in  regard  to 
the  enmity  between  Perseus  and  Deme- 
trius, the  two  sons  of  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon:  "Crescente  in  dies  Philippi 
odio  in  Romanes,  cui  Perseus  indul- 
geret,  Demetrius  summ&  ope  adversa- 
retur,  prospicientcs  aninio  exitum  in- 
cauti  a  fraude  fratemft  juvenis — adJH- 
randnmf  qtuxl  fiiturnvi  cratf  rati,  /orew- 
dtiifi'iHe  sjHfm  jtotentioris,  J'crsco  se  adjuU' 
'jiint,'*  &c.  (Livy,  xl.  5). 
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days.  ITie  anny  had  already  passed  by  Pisidia,  the  osteDable 
gnruB  at  purposo  of  the  expedition,  for  which  the  Grecian  troops 
muuny  of  had  bccn  engaged ;  not  one  of  them,  either  oflBcer  or 
-thei7re-  soldier,  suspecting  anything  to  the  contrary,  except 
fcrthi!^  Klearchus,  who  was  in  the  secret.  But  all  now  saw 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  found  out  that  they  were 
to  be  conducted  against  the  Persian  king.  Besides  the  resent^ 
ment  at  such  delusion,  they  shrunk  from  the  risk  altogether; 
not  from  any  fear  of  Persian  armies,  but  from  the  terrors  of  a 
march  of  three  months  inward  from  the  coast,  and  the  impossibility 
of  return,  which  had  so  powerfully  affected  the  Spartan  king 
Kleomenes,*  a  century  before ;  most  of  them  being  (as  I  ha?e 
before  remarked)  men  of  decent  position  and  family  in  their 
respective  cities.  Accordingly  they  proclaimed  their  determination 
to  advance  no  farther,  as  they  had  not  been  engaged  to  fight 
against  the  Great  King.* 

Among  the  Grecian  officers,  each  (Klearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon, 

Kiearchos      Xcuias,    &c.)   Commanded   his   own   separate   division, 

ropprewtbe   without  any  gcneralissimo  cxccpt  Cyrus  himsclf.      Each 

JJ?emy-he  ^^  ^^C"*  probably  sympathised  more  or  less  in  the  resent- 

*"•*•  ment  as  well  as  in  the  repugnance  of  the  soldiers.     But 

Klearchus,  an  exile  and  a  mercenary  by  profession,  was  doubtless 

prepared  for  this  mutiny,  and  had  assured  Cyrus  that  it  might  be 

overcome.     That  such  a  man  as  Klearchus  could  be  tolerated  as  a 

commander  of  free  and  non-professional  soldiers,  is  a  proof  of  the 

great  susceptibility  of  the  Greek  hoplites  for  military  discipline. 

For  though  he  had  great  military  merits,  being  brave,  resolute, 

and  full  of  resource  in  the  hour  of  danger,  provident   for   the 

subsistence  of  his  soldiers,  and  unshrinking  against  fatigue  and 

hardship — yet  his  look  and  manner  were  harsh,  his  punishments 

were  perpetual  as  well  as  cruel,  and  he  neither  tried  nor  cared  to 

conciliate  his  soldiers ;  who  accordingly  stayed  with  him,  and  were 

remarkable  for  exactness  of  discipline,  so  long  as  political  orders 

required  them, — but  preferred  service  under  other  commanders, 

when  they  could  obtain  it.^    Finding  his  orders  to  marcli  forward 

disobeyed,  Klearchus  proceeded  at  once  in  his  usual  manner  to 

enforce  and   punish.      But  he   found    resistance    universal ;    he 

himself,  with  the  cattle  who  carried  his  baggage,  was  pelted  when 

he  began  to  move  forward,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Thus  disappointed  in  his  attempt  at  coercion,  he  was  compelled 

*  See  Herodot.  v.  49.  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  1.         »  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  5-15. 
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to  convene  the  soldiers  in   a  regular  assembly,   and  to  essay 
persuasion. 

On  first  appearing  before  the  assembled  soldiers,  this  harsh  and 
imperious  oflScer  stood  for  a  long  time  silent,  and  even  He  triw  ^ 
weeping :  a  remarkable  point  in  Grecian  manners — and  tis  diwoune 
exceedingly  impressive  to  the  soldiers,  who  looked  on  him  soidicra. 
with  surprise  and  in  silence.  At  length  he  addressed  them — "  Be 
not  astonished,  soldiers,  to  sec  me  deeply  mortified.  (>yrus  has 
been  my  friend  and  benefactor.  It  was  he  who  sheltered  me  as 
an  exile,  and  gave  me  10,000  darics,  which  I  expended  not  on  my 
own  profit  or  pleasure,  but  upon  you,  and  in  defence  of  Grecian 
interests  in  the  Chersonese  against  Thracian  depredators.  When 
Cyrus  invited  me,  I  came  to  him  along  with  you,  in  order  to  make 
him  the  best  return  in  my  power  for  his  past  kindness.  But  now, 
since  you  will  no  longer  march  along  with  me,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  either  of  renouncing  you  or  of  breaking  faith  with  him. 
Whether  I  am  doing  right  or  not,  I  cannot  say :  but  I  shall  stand 
by  you  and  share  your  fate.  No  one  shall  say  of  me  that,  having 
conducted  Greek  troops  into  a  foreign  land,  I  betrayed  the  Greeks 
and  chose  the  foreigner.  You  are  to  me  country,  friends,  allies  : 
while  you  are  with  me,  I  can  help  a  friend,  and  repel  an  enemy. 
Understand  me  well :  I  shall  go  wherever  you  go,  and  partake 
your  fortune."  ^ 

Tliis  speech,  and  the  distinct  declaration  of  Klearchus  that  he 
would  not  march  forward  against  the  King,  was  heard  Htareftwai 
by  the  soldiers  with  much  delight ;  in  which  those  of  the  farther- 
other  Greek  divisions  sympathised,  especially  as  none  of  ceived. ' 
the  other  Greek  commanders  had  yet  announced  a  similar  resolu- 
tion.   So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the  soldiers  of  Xenias 
and  Pasion,  that  2000  of  them  left  their  commanders,  coming 
over  forthwith,  with  arms  and  baggage,  to  the  encampment  of 
Klearchus. 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  himself,  dismayed  at  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered, sent  to  desire  an  interview  with  Klearchus.      But  ivcpitftii 
the  latter,  knowing  well  the  srame  that  he  was  playmff,  ofKiearrhus 

n         ^  -i  1  TT     1  .    .1  tobrlugUw 

refused  to  obey  the  summons,     lie  however  at  the  same  uowiom 
time  despatched  a  secret  message  to  encourage  Cyrus  cyras. 
with  the   assurance  that  everything  would  come   right  at  last — 
and  to   desire   farther   that  fresh  invitations  might   be  sent,  in 
order  that  he  (Klearchus)  might  answer  by  fresh  refusals.     He 

'  Xon.  Anab.  i.  3.  2-7.     Here,  as  on  other  occosioDS,   I  translate  the  Bens<o 
mtlier  tlion  the  wordfl. 
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then  again  convened  in  assembly  both  his  own  soldiers  and  those 
who  had  recently  deserted  Xenias  to  join  him.  "  Soldiers  (said  he), 
we  must  recollect  that  we  have  now  broken  with  Cyrus.  We  are 
no  longer  his  soldiers,  nor  he  our  paymaster :  moreover,  I  know 
that  he  thinks  we  have  wronged  him — so  that  I  am  both  afraid 
and  ashamed  to  go  near  him.  He  is  a  good  friend — but  a 
formidable  enemy ;  and  has  a  powerful  force  of  his  own,  which  all 
of  you  see  near  at  hand.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to  slumber.  We 
must  take  careful  counsel  whether  to  stay  or  go  ;  and  if  we  go, 
how  to  get  away  in  safety,  as  well  as  to  obtain  provisions.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  what  any  man  has  to  suggest." 

Instead  of  the  peremptory  tone  habitual  with  Rlearchus,  the 
troops  found  themselves  now,  for  the  first  time,  not  merely  released 
from  his  command,  but  deprived  of  his  advice.  Some  soldiers 
addressed  the  assembly,  proposing  various  measures  suitable  to  the 
emergency :  but  their  propositions  were  opposed  by  other  speakers, 
who,  privately  instigated  by  Klearchus  himself,  set  forth  the 
diflSculties  either  of  staying  or  departing.  One  among  these 
secret  partisans  of  the  commander  even  affected  to  take  the 
opposite  side,  and  to  be  impatient  for  immediate  departure.  "  If 
Klearchus  does  not  choose  to  conduct  us  back  (said  this  speaker), 
let  us  immediately  elect  other  generals,  buy  provisions,  get  ready 
to  depart,  and  then  send  to  ask  (Jyrus  for  merchant-vessels— or  at 
any  rate  for  guides  in  our  return  march  by  land.  If  he  refuses 
both  these  requests,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  marching  order,  to 
fight  our  way  back  ;  sending  forward  a  detachment  without  delay 
to  occupy  the  passes."  Klearchus  here  interposed  to  say,  that  as 
for  himself,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  command ;  but 
he  ^would  faithfully  obey  any  other  commander  who  might  be 
elected.  He  was  followed  by  another  speaker,  who  demonstrated 
the  absurdity  of  going  and  asking  Cyrus  either  for  a  guide  or  for 
ships,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  frustrating  his  projects. 
How  could  he  be  expected  to  assist  them  in  getting  away  ?  Who 
could  trust  either  his  ships  or  his  guides  ?  On  the  other  hand,  to 
depart  without  his  knowledge  or  concurrence  was  impossible. 
The  proper  course  would  be  to  send  a  deputation  to  him,  con- 
sisting of  others  along  with  Klearchus,  to  ask  what  it  was  that  he 
really  wanted ;  which  no  one  yet  knew.  His  answer  to  the 
question  should  be  reported  to  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  their  resolution  accordingly. 

To  this  proposition  the  soldiers  acceded ;  for  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  retreat  was  no  easy  matter.     The  deputation  went  to  put  the 
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question  to  Cyrus ;  who  replied  that  his  real  purpose  was  to  attack 
his  enemy  Abrokomas,  who  was  on  the  river  Euphrates,  Th«  »oidiCTs 


twelve   days'  march  onward.     If  he  found  Abrokomas  accompany 
there,  he  would  punish  him  as  he  deserved.     If,  on  the  farther- 
other  hand,   Abrokomas    had  fled,    they  might   again  paj. 
consult  what  step  was  fit  to  be  taken. 

Tile  soldiers,  on  hearing  this,  suspected  it  to  be  a  deception,  but 
nevertheless  acquiesced,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  They 
required  only  an  increase  of  pay.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
Great  King,  or  the  expedition  against  him.  Cyrus  granted 
increased  pay  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  previous  rate.  Instead 
of  one  daric  per  month  to  each  soldier,  he  agreed  to  give  a  daric 
and  a  half.^ 

This  remarkable  scene  at  Tarsus  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
Greek  citizen-soldier.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  noted,  is,  the  appeal 
made  to  their  reason  and  judgement — the  habit,  established  more 
or  less  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  world,  and 
attaining  its  maximum  at  Athens,  of  hearing  both  sides  and 
deciding  afterwards.  The  soldiers  are  indignant,  justly  and 
naturally,  at  the  fraud  practised  upon  them.  But  instead  of 
surrendering  themselves  to  this  impulse  arising  out  of  the  past, 
they  are  brought  to  look  at  the  actualities  of  the  present,  and 
take  measure  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  future.  To  return 
back  from  the  place  where  they  stood,  against  the  wish  of  Cyrus, 
was  an  enterprise  so  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  that  the  decision 
to  which  they  came  was  recommended  by  the  best  considerations 
of  reason.  To  go  on  was  the  least  dangerous  course  of  the  two, 
besides  its  chances  of  unmeasured  reward. 

As   the   remaining   Greek   officers   and   soldiers  followed   the 
example  of  Klearchus  and  his  division,  the  whole  army  March  on- 
marched  forward  from  Tarsus,  and  reached  Issus,  the  tIJ?m  tT" 
extreme  city  of  Kilikia,  in  five  days'  march — crossing  ^"'**- 
the   rivers   Sams*  and   Pyramus.     At   Issus,  a  flourishing  and 
commercial  port  in  the  angle  of  the  Gulf  so  called,  Cyrus  was 


»  Xen.  ADab.  i.  3,  16-21. 

2  The  breadth  of  the  river  Sarus 
rScihun)  is  given  by  Xenophon  at  300 
feet  ;  which  agrees  nearly  with  the 
siatcmentB  of  modem  travellers  (Koch, 
Per  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  34). 

Compare,  for  the  description  of  this 
country,  Kinneir's  Journey  through 
Asia  Minor,  p.  13r>;  Col.  Chesncy,  Eu- 
phrat4>8  and  Tigris,  ii.  p.  2 1 1 ;  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 


Thousand,  p.  54. 

Colonel  Chesney  affirms  that  neither 
the  Sarus  nor  the  Pyramus  is  ford- 
able.  There  roust  have  been  bridges; 
which,  in  the  then  flourishing  state  of 
Kilikia,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
Ho  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  however  differ 
aa  to  the  route  which  they  suppose 
Cyrus  to  liave  taken  between  Tarsus 
and  Issus. 
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joined  by  his  fleet  of  60  triremes — 35  Lacedaemonian  and  25 
Persian  triremes  :  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  700  hoplites,  under 
the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Cheirisophus,  said  to  have 
been  despatched  by  the  Spartan  ephors.^  He  also  received  a 
farther  reinforcement  of  400  Grecian  soldiers ;  making  the  total 
of  Greeks  in  his  army  14,000,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  the 
100  soldiers  of  Menon's  division,  slain  in  Kilikia. 

The  arrival  of  this  last  body  of  400  men  was  a  fact  of  some 
Flight  of  importance.  They  had  hitherto  been  in  the  service  of 
— abun.iim.  Abrokomas  (the  Persian  general  commanding  a  vast 
posseH.  force,  said  to  be  300,000  men,  for  the  king,  in  Phoenicia 

and  Syria),  from  whom  they  now  deserted  to  Cyrus.  Such 
desertion  was  at  once  the  proof  of  their  reluctance  to  fight  against 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  marching  upwards,  and  of  the 
general  discouragement  reigning  amidst  the  king's  army.  So 
great  indeed  was  that  discouragement,  that  Abrokomas  now 
fled  from  the  Syrian  coast  into  the  interior;  abandoning  three 
defensible  positions  in  succession — 1,  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria ;  2,  the  pass  of  Beilan  over  Mount  Amanus ;  3,  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates.  He  appears  to  have  been  alarmed  by 
the  easy  passage  of  Cyrus  from  Kappadokia  into  Kilikia,  and  still 
more,  probably,  by  the  evident  collusion  of  Syennesis  with  the 
invader.* 

Cyrus  had  expected  to  find  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria 
Gales  of  stoutly  defended,  and  had  provided  for  this  emergency 
Syria.  by  bringing  up  his  fleet  to  Issus,  in  order  that  he  might 

be  able  to  transport  a  division  by  sea  to  the  rear  of  the  defenders. 
The  pass  was  at  one  day's  march  from  Issus.  It  was  a  narrow 
road  for  the  length  of  near  half  a  mile,  between  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  steep  cliffs  terminating  Mount  Amanus  on  the  other. 
The  two  entrances,  on  the  side  of  Kilikia  as  well  as  on  that  of 
Syria,  were  both  closed  by  walls  and  gates :  midway  between  the 
two  the  river  Kersus  broke  out  from  the  mountains  and  flowed 
into  the  sea.  No  army  could  force  this  pass  against  defenders ; 
but  the  possession  of  the  fleet  doubtless  enabled  an  assailant  to 
turn  it.  Cyrus  was  overjoyed  to  find  it  undefended.'  And  here 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  superior  ability  and  forethought  of  Cyrus, 
as  compared  with  the  other  Persians  opposed  to  him.  He  had 
looked  at  this  as  well  as  at  the  other  difficulties  of  his  march, 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  3-5.     *A$poK6iJ.as 
8*   ov  Tovro    iiroirjcrfy,   iAA*    4'^fl  IJKovf 


Kvpoy   iv  KtAtwff   tvrtLf   ijnurrp4^as   iic 
3  Diodor.  xi?.  21. 
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beforehand,  and  had  provided  the  means  of  meeting  them ;  whereas, 
on  the  King's  side,  all  the  numerous  means  and  opportunities  of 
defence  are  successively  abandoned :  the  Persians  have  no  con- 
fidence except  in  vast  numbers — or  when  numbers  fail,  in  treachery. 
Five  parasangs,  or  one  day's  march,  from  this  pass,  Cyrus 
reached  the  Phoenician  maritime  town  of  Myriandrus  ;  a  i>e»erti<m  of 
place  of  great  commerce,  with  its  harbour  full  of  mer-  I'arion- 
chantmen.  While  he  rested  here  seven  days,  his  two  c^iul***^ 
generals  Xenias  and  Pasion  deserted  him ;  privately  engaging  a 
merchant-vessel  to  carry  them  away  with  their  property.  They 
could  not  brook  the  wrong  which  Cyrus  had  done  them  in 
permitting  Klearchus  to  retain  under  his  command  those  soldiers 
who  had  deserted  them  at  Tarsus,  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
played  off  his  deceitful  manoeuvre.  Perhaps  the  men  who  had 
thus  deserted  may  have  been  unwilling  to  return  to  their  original 
commanders,  after  having  taken  so  offensive  a  step.  And  this 
may  partly  account  for  the  policy  of  Cyrus  in  sanctioning  what 
Xenias  and  Pasion  could  not  but  feel  as  a  great  wrong,  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  army  sympathised.  The  general  belief 
among  the  soldiers  was,  that  Cyrus  would  immediately  despatch 
some  triremes  to  overtake  and  bring  back  the  fugitives.  But 
instead  of  this,  he  summoned  the  remaining  generals,  and  after 
communicating  to  them  the  fact  that  Xenias  and  Pasion  were 
gone,  added — "I  have  plenty  of  triremes  to  overtake  their 
merchantman  if  I  chose,  and  to  bring  them  back.  But  I  will  do 
no  such  thing.  No  one  shall  say  of  me,  that  I  make  use  of  a  man 
while  he  is  with  me — and  afterwards  seize,  rob,  or  ill-use  him, 
when  he  wishes  to  depart.  Nay,  I  have  their  wives  and  children 
under  guard  as  hostages,  at  Tralles :  ^  but  even  these  shall  be 
given  up  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their  good  behaviour  down 
to  the  present  day.  Let  them  go,  if  they  choose,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  behave  worse  towards  me  than  I  towards 
them."  This  behaviour,  alike  judicious  and  conciliating,  was 
universally  admired,  and  produced  the  best  possible  effect  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  army ;  imparting  a  confidence  in  Cyrus  which 
did  much  to  outweigh  the  prevailing  discouragement,  in  the  un- 
known march  upon  which  they  were  entering.* 


^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  6. 

To  require  the  wives  or  children  of 
generaU  in  service,  as  hostages  for 
fidelity,  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
frequent  with  Persian  kings.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  remarked  as  a  piece 
of  g^ss  obsequiousness  in  the  Aigeian 
KikodiratuB,  who  oommaiided  the  con- 


tingent of  his  countrymen  serving  under 
Artaxerxds  Ochus  in  Egypt,  that  he 
volunteered  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the 
King  as  an  hostage,  without  being  de- 
manded (Theopompus,  Frag.  135  (ed. 
Wichers)  ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  252). 
'  Xen.  .Ajiab.  i.  4,  7-9. 
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At  Myriandrus  Cyrus  finally  quitted  the  sea,  sending  back  his 
cynis  fleet, ^  and   striking  with   his   land-force  eastward  into 

marches  i       •  •  -r*         i  •  •  /% 

from  the  thc  intcnor.  t  or  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  first  to 
Tbapsakua  cross  Mouut  Amauus,  by  the  pass  of  Beilan,  an  eminently 
Enphratte.  difficult  road,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
open,  though  Abrokomas  might  easily  have  defended  it,  if  he  had 
chosen.*  Four  days'  march  brought  the  army  to  the  Chains 
(perhaps  the  river  of  Aleppo),  full  of  fish  held  sacred  by  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants;  five  more  days,  to  the  sources  of  the 
river  Daradax,  with  the  palace  and  park  of  the  Syrian  satrap 
Belesys ;  three  days  farther,  to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates, 
This  was  a  great  and  flourishing  town,  a  centre  of  commerce 
enriched  by  the  important  ford  or  transit  of  the  river  Euphrates 
close  to  it,  in  latitude  about  35°  40'  N.^  The  river,  when  the 
Cyreians  arrived,  was  four  stadia,  or  somewhat  less  than  half  an 
English  mile,  in  breadth. 

Cyrus  remained. at  Thapsakus  five  days.     He  was  now  com- 
Practicaire-    pcllcd  formally  to  make  known  to  his  soldiers  the  real 

luctancc  of*.  _,  ii»i  •  i 

the  army-  objcct  ot  thc  march,  hitherto,  in  name  at  least,  disguised. 
Euphratda.     IIc  accordiiigly  sent  for  the  Greek  generals,  and  desired 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ainsworth, 


most   frequented  and  best-known   pas- 
sage  over   the   Euphrates,    throughout 


Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou-  ;  the  duration  of  the  Seleukid  kings. 
Band,  p.  58-61 ;  and  other  citations  j  down  to  100  B.C.  It  was  selected  as  a 
respecting  the  difficult  road  through  '  noted  point,  to  which  obsei'\'ations  and 
the  pass  of  Beilan,  in  Mutzel's  valuable     calculations  might  be  conveniently  ro- 


notes  on  Quintus  Cui'tius,  iii.  20,   13. 
p.  101. 

^  Neither  the  Chalus,  nor  the  Dara- 


ferre<l,  by  Eratosthenes  and  other  geo- 
graphers (see  Strabo,  ii.  p.  79-87). 
After  the  time  when  the  Roman  em- 


dax,  nor  indeed  the  road  followed  by  ,  pire  became  extended  to  the  Euphrates, 
Cyrus  in  crossing  Syria  from  the  sea  to  |  the  new  Zeugma,  higher  up  the  river 
the    Euphrates,  ^an    be    satisfactorily     near   Bir  or  Bihrejek  (about  the  37th 


made  out  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zohn  Tausend, 
p.  36,  37). 

Respecting  the  situation  of  Tliapsakus 
— placed  erroneously  by  Ilennell  lower 


parallel  of  latitude)  became  more  used 
and  better  known,  at  least  to  the  Roman 
writers. 

The  passage  at  Thapsakus  vras  in  the 


down  the  river  at  Deir,  where  it  stands  line  of  road  from  PiUmyra  to  Karrhac  iu 
marked  even  in  the  map  annexed  to  ;  Northern  Mesopotamia;  also  from  Se- 
Col.  Chesney's  Report  on  the  Eu-  ,  leukeia  (on  the  Tigris  below  Bagdad) 
phrat6s,  and  by  Reichard  higher  up  the  ;  to  the  other  cities  founded  in  Northern 
river,  near  Bir—  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  j  Syria  by  Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  sue- 
part  X.  b.  iii.;   West-Asien,  p.   14-17,  I  cessors,    Antioch   on   the   Orontfis,   Se- 


with  the  elaborate  discussion,  p.  072- 
978,  in  the  same  volume  ;  also  the 
work  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  above  cited, 
p.  70.  The  situation  of  Thapsakus  is 
correctly  placed  iu  Colonel  Chesney's 
last  work  (Euphr.  andTigr.  p.  21.*{),  and 
in  the  excellent  map  accompanying  that 
work  ;  though  I  dissent  from  his  view 
of  the  march  of  Cyrus  between  the  pass 
of  Beilan  and  Thapsakus. 
Thapsakus  appears  to  have  been  the 


leukeia  in  I^ieria,  Laodikeia,  iVntioch  ad 
Taurum,  &c. 

The  ford  at  Thapsakus  (says  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  p.  69,  7u)  "is  celebrated  to 
this  day  as  the  ford  of  the  Anczch  or 
Beduius.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eui)hratos  there  arc  the  remains  of  a 
paved  causeway  leading  to  the  very 
banks  of  thc  river,  and  continued  on 
the  opposite  side." 
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them  to  communicate  publicly  the  fact,  that  he  was  on  the  advance 
to  Babylon  against  his  brother — ^which  to  themselves,  probably,  had 
been  for  some  time  well  known.  Among  the  soldiers,  however, 
the  first  announcement  excited  loud  murmurs,  accompanied  by 
accusation  against  the  generals,  of  having  betrayed  them,  in  privity 
with  Cyrus.  But  this  outburst  was  very  different  to  the  strenuous 
repugnance  which  they  had  before  manifested  at  Tarsus.  Evidently 
they  suspected,  and  had  almost  made  up  their  minds  to,  the  real 
truth ;  so  that  their  complaint  was  soon  converted  into  a  demand 
for  a  donation  to  each  man,  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Babylon  ; 
as  much  as  that  which  Cyrus  had  given  to  his  Grecian  detachment 
on  going  up  thither  before.  Cyrus  willingly  promised  them  five 
minae  per  head  (about  19^.  5«.),  ^qual  to  more  than  a  year's  pay, 
at  the  rate  recently  stipulated  of  a  daric  and  a  half  per  month. 
lie  engaged  to  give  them,  besides,  the  full  rate  of  pay  until  they 
should  have  been  sent  back  to  the  Ionian  coast.  Such  ample 
ofiers  satisfied  the  Greeks,  and  served  to  counterbalance  at  least,  if 
not  to  eflace,  the  terrors  of  that  unknown  region  which  they  were 
about  to  tread. 

But  before  the  general  body  of  Greek  soldiers  had  pronounced 
their  formal   acquiescence,   Menon  with    his    separate  separate 

«...  ^         t      '      .\  ,  •  -r*       TkM  manoravre  of 

division  was  already  m  the  water,  crossing,  ror  Menon  Menon. 
had  instigated  his  men  to  decide  separately  for  themselves,  and  to 
execute  their  decision,  before  the  others  had  given  any  answer. 
*'  By  acting  thus  (said  he)  you  will  confer  special  obligation  on 
Cyrus,  and  earn  corresponding  reward.  If  the  others  follow  you 
across,  he  will  suppose  that  they  do  so  because  you  have  set  the 
example.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  should  refuse,  we  shall 
all  be  obliged  to  retreat :  but  he  will  never  forget  that  you, 
separately  taken,  have  done  all  that  you  could  for  him."  Such 
breach  of  communion,  and  avidity  for  separate  gain,  at  a  time 
when  it  vitally  concerned  all  the  Greek  soldiers  to  act  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  was  a  step  suitable  to  the  selfish  and  treacherous 
character  of  Menon.  He  gained  his  point,  however,  completely : 
for  Cyrus,  on  learning  that  the  Greek  troops  had  actually  crossed, 
despatched  Glus  the  interpreter  to  express  to  them  his. wannest 
thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  would  never  forget  the 
obligation ;  while  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  underhand  large 
presents  to  Menon  separately.*  He  passed  with  his  whole  army 
immediately  afterwards ;  no  man  being  wet  above  the  breast. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  L  4, 12-lS. 
VOL.  VI.  P 
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What  had  become  of  Abrokomas  and  his  anny,  and  why  did  he 
AbTokoraas  Hot  defend  this  passage,  where  Cyrus  might  so  easily 
thTdtfence  h^v6  ^^^^  arrested?  We  are  told  that  he  had  been 
-h?s*dou5e  ^^^^  ^  '^^^'^  before,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  sufficient 
dealing.  ^q  hwm  all  the  vessels  at  Thapsakus,  in  the  belief  that 
the  invaders  could  not  cross  the  river  on  foot.  And  Xenophon 
informs  us  that  the  Thapsakenes  affirmed  the  Euphrates  to  have 
been  never  before  fordable — always  passed  by  means  of  boats; 
insomuch  that  they  treated  the  actual  low  state  of  the  water  as  a 
providential  interposition  of  the  gods  in  favour  of  Cyrus :  *'  the 
river  made  way  for  him  to  come  and  take  the  sceptre."  When 
we  find  that  Abrokomas  came  too  late  afterwards  for  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  we  shall  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  too,  like  Syennesis  in 
Kilikia,  was  playing  a  double  game  between  the  two  royal  brothers, 
and  that  he  was  content  with  destroying  those  vessels  which  formed 
the  ordinary  means  of  communication  between  the  banks,  without 
taking  any  means  to  inquire  whether  the  passage  was  practicable 
without  them.  The  assertion  of  the  Thapsakenes,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  not  a  mere  piece  of  flattery  to  Cyrus,  could  hardly  have  had 
any  other  foundation  than  the  fact,  that  they  had  never  seen  the 
river  crossed  on  foot  (whether  practicable  or  not),  so  long  as  there 
were  regular  ferry-boats.^ 

After  crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  for  nine  days* 
march  *  southward  along  its  left  bank,  until  he  came  to  its  affluent 
the  river  Araxes  or  Chaboras,  which  divided  Syria  from  Arabia. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  L  4,  18.  Compare 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  17)  analogous  ex- 
pressions of  flattery  —  from  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander,  affirming  that  the 
sea  near  Pamphylia  providentially  made 
way  for  him — from  the  inhabitants  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kuphratds,  when  the 
river  was  passed  by  the  Roman  legions 
and  the  Parthian  prince  Tiridat^s,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
(Tacitus,  Annal.  vi.  37);  and  by  Lu- 
cuUus  still  earlier  (Plutarch,  Lucull. 
c.  24). 

The  time  when  Cyrus  crossed  the 
Euphrat^,  must  probably  have  been 
about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August.  Now  the  period  of  greatest 
height,  in  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
near  this  part  of  its  course,  is  from  the 
21st  to  the  28th  of  May:  the  period 
when  they  are  lowest,  is  about  the 
middle  of  November  (see  Colonel  Ches- 
ney's  Report  on  the  Euphrates,  p.  5). 
Rennell  erroneously  states  that  they  are 


lowest  in  August  and  September  (Ex- 
pedit.  of  Xenophon,  p.  277  ).  The  waters 
would  thus  be  at  a  sort  of  mean  height 
when  Cyrus  passed. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  states  that  there  were 
only  twenty  inches  of  water  in  the  ford 
at  Thapsakus,  from  October  1841  to 
February  1842:  the  steamers  Nimrod 
and  Nitocris  then  struck  upon  it  (p.  72), 
though  the  steamers  Euphrat^  and 
Tigris  had  passed  over  it  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  month  of  May. 

2  Xenophon  gives  these  nine  days  of 
march  as  covering  fifty  parasangs  (Anab. 
i.  4,  19).  But  Koch  remarks  that  the 
distunce  is  not  half  so  great  as  that 
from  the  sea  to  Thapsakus :  which  latter 
Xenophon  gives  at  sixty-five  parasangs. 
There  is  her^  some  confusion;  together 
with  the  usual  difficulty  in  assigning 
any  given  distance  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  parasang  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn 
Tausend,  p.  38). 
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From  the  numerous  and  well-supplied  villages  there  situated,  he 
supplied  himself  with  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  to  Pyn» 
confront  the  desolate  march  through  Arabia  on  which  along  the 
they  were  about  to  enter,  following  the  banks  of  the  theEa- 
Euphrates  still  farther  southward.  It  was  now  that  he  LJiCTt— 
entered  on  what  may  be  called  the  Desert — an  endless  Lj^ii^^ 
breadth  or  succession  of  undulations  "  like  the  sea,"  without  any 
cultivation  or  even  any  tree :  nothing  but  wormwood  and  various 
aromatic  shrubs.^  Here  too  the  astonished  Greeks  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  wild  asses,  antelopes,  ostriches,  bustards,  some  of  which 
afforded  sport,  and  occasionally  food,  to  the  horsemen  who  amused 
themselves  by  chasing  them  ;  though  the  wild  ass  was  swifter  than 
any  horse,  and  the  ostrich  altogether  unapproachable.  Five  days' 
march  brought  them  to  Korsote,  a  town  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants — probably  however  leaving  the  provision- 
dealers  behind,  as  had  before  happened  at  Tarsus,  in  Kilikia;' 
since  the  army  here  increased  their  supplies  for  the  onward  march. 
All  that  they  could  obtain  was  required,  and  was  indeed  insuffi- 
cient, for  the  trying  journey  which  awaited  them.  For  thirteen 
successive  days,  and  ninety  computed  parasangs,  did  they  march 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  without  provisions,  and  even 
without  herbage  except  in  some  few  places.  Their  flour  was 
exhausted,  so  that  the  soldiers  lived  for  some  days  altogether  upon 
meat,  while  many  baggage-animals  perished  of  hunger.  Moreover 
the  ground  was  often  heavy  and  difficult,  full  of  hills  and  narrow 
valleys,  requiring  the  personal  efforts  of  every  man  to  push  the 
cars  and  waggons  at  particular  junctures :  efforts,  in  which  the 
Persian  courtiers  of  Cyrus,  under  his  express  orders,  took  zealous 
part,  toiling  in  the  dirt  with  their  ornamented  attire.'  After  these 
thirteen  days  of  hardship,  tliey  reached  Pylaj,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  cultivated  territory  of  Babylonia,  where  they  seem  to  have 
halted  five  or  six  days  to  rest  and  refresh.^     There  was  on  the 


1  See  the  remarkable  testimony  of 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  from  peraonal  obHerva- 
tioD,  to  the  accuracy  of  Xeno])hon'8 
description  of  the  country,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  24. 

•  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  4-8. 

*  I  infer  that  the  army  halted  here 
five  or  six  days  from  the  story  after- 
wards told  respecting  the  Ambrakiot 
Silanus,  the  prophet  of  the  army;  who, 
on  sacrificing,  had  told  Cyrus  that  his 
brother  would  not  fight  for  ten  days 


(i.  7,  16).  This  sacrifice  must  have 
been  ofiered,  I  imagine,  during  the  halt 
—  not  during  the  distressing  march 
which  preceded.  The  ten  days  named 
by  SilanuB  expired  on  the  fourth  daj 
after  they  left  Pyla. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  portion  of 
the  course  of  the  Euphratte,  Arom  the 
Chaboras  southward  down  by  Anah  and 
Hit  (the  ancient  Is,  noticed  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  still  celebrated  from  its  un« 
exhaustcil  supply  of  bitumen),  between 
latitude  35}^  and  34^— that  Colonel 

p  2 
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opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  this  point,  a  flourishing  city 
named  Charmande ;  to  which  many  of  the  soldiers  crossed  over 


Chesney,  in  his  Report  on  the  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  (p.  2),  hajs  the 
following  remarks: — 

"The  scenery  above  Hit,  in  itself 
very  picturesque,  is  greatly  heightened, 
as  one  is  carried  along  the  current,  by 
the  frequent  recurrence,  at  very  short 
intervals,  of  ancient  irrigating  aque- 
ducts :  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ai-t 
and  durability  are  attributed  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  times  of  the  ignorant, 
meaning  (as  is  expressly  understood) 
the  Persians,  when  fire 'Worshippers,  and 
in  possession  of  the  world.  They 
literally  cover  both  banks,  and  prove 
that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  were 
once  thickly  inhabited  by  a  people  far 
advance<l  indeed  in  the  application  of 
hydraulics  to  domestic  purposes,  of  the 
first  and  greatest  utility — the  transport 
of  water.  The  greater  portion  is  now 
more  or  less  in  ruins,  but  some  have 
been  repaired,  and  kept  up  for  use 
either  to  grind  corn  or  to  irrigate. 
The  aqueducts  are  of  stone,  firmly  ce- 
mented, narrowing  to  about  2  feet  or 
20  inches  at  top,  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  current,  and  carried  various  dis- 
tances towards  the  interior,  from  200 
to  1200  yards. 

*'  But  what  most  concerns  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  is,  the  existence  of 
a  parapet  wall  or  stone  rampart  in  the 
river,  just  above  the  several  aqueducts. 
In  general,  there  is  one  of  the  former 
attached  to  each  of  the  latter.  And 
almost  invariably,  between  two  mills 
on  the  opposite  banks,  one  of  them 
crosses  the  stream  from  side  to  side, 
with  the  exception  of  a  passage  left  in 
the  centre  for  boats  to  pass  up  and 
dovvTi.  The  object  of  these  subaqueous 
walls  would  appear  to  be  exclusively, 
to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  at  low 
seasons,  to  give  it  impetus,  as  well  as 
a  more  abundant  supply  to  the  wheels. 
And  their  effect  at  those  times  is,  to 
create  a  fall  in  every  part  of  the  width, 
save  the  opening  left  for  commerce, 
through  which  the  water  rushes  with  a 
moderately  irregular  surface.  These 
dams  were  probably  from  four  to  eight 
feet  high  originally :  but  they  are  now 
frequently  a  bank  of  stones  disturbing 
the  evenness  of  the  current,  but  always 
affording  a  sufficient  passage  for  large 
boats  at  low  seasons." 

The  marks  which  Colonel  Chesney 
points  out,  of  previous  population  and 


industry  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphratds 
at  this  part  of  its  course,  are  extremely 
interesting  and  curious,  when  contrasted 
with  the  desolation  depictedj.by  Xeno- 
phon ;  who  mentions  that  there  Were  no 
other  inhabitants  than  some  who  lived 
by  cutting  millstones  from  the  stone 
quarries  near,  and  sending  them  to 
Babylon  in  exchange  for  grain.  It  is 
plain  that  the  population,  of  which 
Colonel  Chesney  saw  the  remaining' 
tokens,  either  had  already  long  ceased, 
or  did  not  begin  to  exist,  or  to  con- 
struct their  dams  and  aqueducts,  wntil 
a  period  later  than  Xenophon.  They 
probably  began  during  the  period  of 
the  Seloukid  kings,  after  the  year  300 
B.C.  For  this  line  of  road  along  the 
Euphratds  began  then  to  acquire  great 
importance  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  great  city  of  Seleu- 
keia  (on  the  Tigris,  below  Bagdad)  and 
the  other  cities  founded  by  Seleukus 
Nikator  and  his  succesors  in  the  north 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor — Seleukeia  in 
Pieria,  Antioch,  Laodikeia,  Apameia, 
&c.  This  route  coincides  mainly  with 
the  present  route  from  Bagdad  to 
Aleppo,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Thap- 
sakus.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  course  of  the  Euphratds  was  better 
protected  during  the  two  centuries  uf 
the  Seleukid  kings  (B.C.  300-100,  speak- 
ing in  round  numbers),  than  it  came  to 
be  afterwards,  when  that  river  became 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Parthians.  Even  at  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Julian's  invasion,  how- 
ever, Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphratds,  north 
of  Babylonia,  as  being  in  several  parts 
well-cultivated,  and  furnishing  ample 
subsistence.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xxiv.  1.) 
At  the  time  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
there  was  nothing  to  give  much  import- 
ance to  the  banks  of  the  Euphratds 
north  of  Babylonia. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  describes  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphratds, 
before  reaching  Pylse,  as  being  now  in 
the  same  condition  as  it  was  when 
Xenophon  and  his  comrades  marched 
through  it— **  full  of  hills  and  narrow 
valleys,  and  presenting  many  difficul- 
ties to  the  movement  of  an  army.  The 
illustrator  was,  by  a  curious  accid^it, 
left  by  the  Euphratds  steamer  on  this 
very  portion  of  tJie  river,  and  on  the 
same  side  as  the  Perso-Qreek   army. 
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(by  means  of  skins  stuffed  with  hay),   and  procured  plentiful 
supplies,  especially  of  date-wine  and  millet.^ 

It  was  during  this  halt  opposite  Channande  that  a  dispute 
occurred  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  menacing  to  the  pj*«- 
safety  of  all.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  EJearchus,  -danger-  . 
Mcnon,  Proxenus,  and  each  of  the  Greek  chiefs,  enjoyed  between 
a  separate  command  over  bis  own  division,  subject  only  of  Kiearchus 
to  the  superior  control  of  Cyrus  himself.  Some  of  the  Menon. 
soldiers  of  Menon  becoming  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  those  of 
Klearchus,  the  latter  examined  into  the  case,  pronounced  one  of 
Menon's  soldiers  to  have  misbehaved,  and  caused  him  to  be 
flogged.  The  comrades  of  the  man  thus  punished  resented  the 
proceeding  to  such  a  degree,  that  as  Klearchus  was  riding  away 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  his  own  tent,  attended  by  a  few 
followers  only,  through  the  encampment  of  Menon— one  of  the 
soldiers  who  happened  to  be  cutting  wood,  flung  the  hatchet  at 
him,  while  others  hooted  and  began  to  pelt  him  with  stones. 
Klearchus,  after  escaping  unhurt  from  this  danger  to  his  own 
division,  immediately  ordered  his  soldiers  to  take  arms  and  put 
themselves  in  battle  order.  He  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  Thracian  peltasts,  and  his  forty  horsemen,  in  hostile  attitude 
against  Menon's  division ;  who  on  their  side  ran  to  arms,  with 
Menon  himself  at  their  head,  and  placed  themselves  in  order  of 
defence.  A  slight  accident  might  have  now  brought  on  irreparable 
disorder  and  bloodshed,  had  not  Proxenus,  coming  up  at  the 
moment  with  a  company  of  his  hoplites,  planted  himself  in  military 
array  between  the  two  disputing  parties,  and  entreated  Klearchus 
to  desist  from  farther  assault  The  latter  at  first  refused.  Indig- 
nant that  his  recent  insult  and  narrow  escape  from  death  should  be 
treated  so  lightly,  he  desired  Proxenus  to  retire.  His  wrath  was 
not  appeased,  until  Cyrus  himself,  apprised  of  the  gravity  of  the 
danger,  came  gallopping  up  with  his  personal  attendants  and  his 
two  javelins  in  hand.  "  Klearchus,  Proxenus,  and  all  you  Greeks 
(said  he),  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing.  Be  assured  that  if 
you  now  come  to  blows,  it  will  be  the  hour  of  my  destruction — 
and  of  your  own  also,  shortly  after  me.     For  if  ycur  force  be 


and  he  had  to  walk  a  day  and  a  night 
acixMw  thwe  inhospitable  regions  :  so 
that  he  can  speak  feelingly  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Greekfl  had  to 
encounter."  (Travels  in  the  Track,  &c. 
p.  81.) 

I  I  incline  to  think  that  Charmandd 
must  have  been  nearly  opposite  Pyltc, 


lower  down  than  Hit.  But  Mijor 
Kennell  (p.  107)  and  Mr.  Ains worth 
(p.  84)  suppose  Charmandd  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  modem  Hit  (the  Is 
of  Herodotus).  There  is  no  other 
known  town  with  which  we  can  iden- 
tify it. 
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ruined,  all  these  natives  whom  you  see  around,  will  become  more 
hostile  to  us  even  than  the  men  now  serving  vdth  the  King."  On 
hearing  this  (says  Xenophon),  Klearchus  came  to  his  senses,  and 
the  troops  dispelled  without  any  encounter.* 

•  After  passing  Pylae  the  territory  called  Babylonia  begaa  The 
Entry  into  hills  flanking  the  Euphrates,  over  which  the  army  had 
te^nof^  hitherto  been  passing,  soon  ceased,  and  low  alluvial 
SrepiratTon  plains  commenced.*  Traces  were  now  discovered,  the 
forWtie.  gpg^.  throughout  their  long  march,  of  an  hostile  force 
moving  in  their  front,  ravaging  the  country  and  burning  the 
herbage.  It  was  here  that  Cyrus  detected  the  treason  of  a 
Persian  nobleman  named  Orontes,  whom  he  examined  in  his  tent, 
in  the  presence  of  various  Persians  possessing  his  intimate  con- 
fidence, as  well  as  of  Klearchus  with  a  guard  of  3000  hoplites. 
Orontes  was  examined,  found  guilty,  and  privately  put  to  death.' 

After  three  days'  march,  estimated  by  Xenophon  at  twelve 
parasangs,  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  evidences  before  him,  or  by 
the  reports  of  deserters,  to  believe  that  the  opposing  army  was 
close  at  hand,  and  that  a  battle  was  impending.  Accordingly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  he  mustered  his  whole  army,  Greeks  as 
well  as  barbarians ;  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear  as  had  been 
expected.  His  numbers  were  counted  at  this  spot,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were,  of  Greeks  10,400  hoplites,  and  2500 
peltasts ;  of  the  barbarian  or  Asiatic  force  of  Cyrus,  100,000  men 
with  20  scythed  chariots.  The  numbers  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
somewhat  diminished  during  the  march,  from  sickness,  desertion, 
or  other  causes.  The  reports  of  deserters  described  the  army  of 
Artaxerxes  at  1,200,000  men,  besides  the  6000  horse-guaixis 
commanded  by  Artagerscs,  and  200  scythed  chariots,  under  the 


'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  11-17. 

*  The  commentatoi*a  agree  in  tlunking 
that  we  are  to  understaud  by  Pyla}  a 
sort  of  gate  or  pass,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  desert  country  north  of  Ba- 
bylonia— with  its  undulations  of  laud, 
and  its  steep  banks  along  the  river — 
was  exchanged  for  the  flat  and  fertile 
alluvium  constituting  Babylonia  proper. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  town  near  the  pass, 
and  named  after  it. 

Now  it  appears  from  Colonel  Ches- 
ney'e  survey  that  this  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  the  country  takes  place  a  few 
miles  below  Hit.  He  observes  (Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  54) — 
"  Three  miles  below  Hit,  the  remains 
of  aqueducts  disappear,  and  the  windings 


become  shorter  and  more  frequent,  as 
the  river  flows  through  a  tract  of  coun- 
try almost  level."  Thereabouts  it  is 
that  I  am  inclined  to  place  Pylae. 

Colonel  Chesney  places  it  lower  down, 
25  miles  from  Hit.  Professor  Koch 
(Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  44),  lower 
down  still.  Mr.  Ainsworth  placra  it  as 
much  as  70  geographical  miles  lower 
than  Hit  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  81):  compare  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  West  Asien,  x.  p.  16 ;  xi.  p. 
755-763. 

3  The  description  given  of  this  scene 
(known  to  the  Greeks  through  the 
communications  of  Klearchus)  by  Xe- 
nophon, is  extremely  interesting  (Anab. 
i«  6).    I  omit  it  from  regard  to  space. 
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command  of  Abrokomas,  Tiesaphernes,  and  two  others.  It  was 
ascertained  afterwards,  however,  that  the  force  of  Abrokomas  had 
not  yet  joined,  and  later  accounts  represented  the  numerica. 
estimation  as  too  great  by  one-fourth. 

In  expectation  of  an  action,  Cyrus  here  convened  the  generals 
along  with  tlie  lochages  (or  captains)  of  the  Greeks;  macannoot 
as  well  to  consult  about  suitable  arrangements,  as  to  h&™fflSra 
stimulate  their  zeal  in  his  cause.     Few  points  in  this  "<i«<»i<"««- 
narrative  are  more  striking  than  the  language  addressed  by  the 
Persian  prince  to  the  Greeks,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions. 

"  It  is  not  from  want  of  native  forces,  men  of  Hellas,  that  I 
have  brought  you  hither,  but  because  I  account  you  better  and 
braver  than  any  number  of  natives.  Pf ove  yourselves  now  worthy 
of  the  freedom  which  you  enjoy ;  that  freedom  for  which  I  envy 
you,  and  which  I  would  choose,  be  assured,  in  preference  to  all 
my  possessions  a  thousand  times  multiplied.  Learn  now  from  me, 
who  know  it  well,  all  that  you  will  have  to  encounter — vast 
numbers  and  plenty  of  noise :  but  if  you  despise  these,  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you  what  worthless  stuff  you  will  find  in  our 
native  men.  Behave  well, — like  brave  men,  and  trust  me  for 
sending  you  back  in  such  condition  as  to  make  your  friends  at 
home  envy  you  :  though  I  hope  to  prevail  on  many  of  you  to 
prefer  my  service  to  your  own  homes." 

"  Some  of  us  are  remarking,  Cyrus  (said  a  Samian  exile  named 
Gaulites),  that  you  are  full  of  promises  at  this  hour  of  danger,  but 
will  forget  them,  or  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  perform  them,  when 

danger  is  over As  to  ability  (replied  Cyrus),  my  father's 

empire  reaches  northward  to  the  region  of  intolerable  cold,  south- 
ward to  that  of  intolerable  heat.  All  in  the  middle  is  now 
apportioned  in  satrapies  among  my  brother's  friends ;  all,  if  we 
are  victorious,  will  come  to  be  distributed  among  mine.  I  have  no 
fear  of  not  having  enough  to  give  away,  but  rather  of  not  having 
friends  enough  to  receive  it  from  me.  To  each  of  you  Greeks, 
moreover,  I  shall  present  a  wreath  of  gold." 

Declarations  like  these,  repeated  by  Cyrus  to  many  of  the 
Greek  soldiers,  and  circulated  among  the  remainder,  filled  all  of 
them  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  his  cause.  Such  was  the 
sense  of  force  and  superiority  inspired,  that  Klearchus  asked  him— 
"  Do  you  really  think,  Cyrus,  that  your  brother  will  fight  you  ?  " 
"  Yes,  by  Zeus  (was  the  reply) :  assuredly,  if  he  be  the  son  of 
Darius  and  Parysatis,  ainl  my  brother,  I  shall  not  win  this  prize 
without  a  battle."     All  the  Greeks  were  earnest  with  him  at  the 
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same  time  not  to  expose  his  own  person,  but  to  take  post  in  the 
rear  of  their  body.^  We  shall  presently  see  how  this  advice  was 
followed. 

The  declarations  here  reported,  as  well  as  the  expressions 
Conc«|DUon  employed  before  during  the  dispute  between  Elearchus 
Qynw  of  and  the  soldiers  of  Menon  near  Cbarmande — ^being,  as 
vuperiority.  thcy  are,  genuine  and  authentic,  and  not  dramatic  com- 
position such  as  those  of  iEschylus  in  the  Persae,  nor  historic 
amplification  like  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Xerxes  in  Herodotus 
— are  among  the  most  valuable  evidences  respecting  the  Hellenic 
character  generally.  It  is  not  merely  the  superior  courage  and 
military  discipline  of  the  Greeks  which  Cyrus  attests,  compared 
with  the  cowardice  of  Asiatics — but  also  their  fidelity  and  sense  of 
obligation,  which  he  contrasts  with  the  time-serving  treachery  of 
the  latter ;  *  connecting  these  superior  qualities  with  the  political 
freedom  which  they  enjoy.  To  hear  this  young  prince  expressing 
such  strong  admiration  and  envy  for  Grecian  freedom,  and  such 
ardent  personal  preference  for  it  above  all  the  splendour  of  his 
own  position — was  doubtless  the  most  flattering  of  all  compliments 
which  he  could  pay  to  the  listening  citizen-soldiers.  That  a  young 
Persian  prince  should  be  capable  of  conceiving  such  a  sentiment,  is 
no  slight  proof  of  his  mental  elevation  above  the  level  both  of  his 
family  and  of  his  nation.  The  natural  Persian  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  conversation  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  '  in 
Herodotus.  To  Xerxes,  the  conception  of  free-citizenship — and 
of  orderly  self-sufficing  courage,  planted  by  a  public  discipline 
patriotic  as  well  as  equalising — was  not  merely  repugnant,  but 
incomprehensible.  He  understood  only  a  master  issuing  orders  to 
obedient  subjects,  and  stimulating  soldiers  to  bravery  by  means  of 
the  whip.  His  descendant  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  had  learnt  by 
personal  observation  to  enter  into  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity 
prevalent  in  the  Greeks  around  him,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
conviction  that  they  governed  themselves,  and  that  there  was  no 
man  who  had  any  rights  of  his  own  over  them — that  the  law  was 
their  only  master,  and  that  hi  rendering  obedience  to  it  they  were 
working  for  no  one  else  but  for  themselves.*      Cyrus  knew  where 


»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  2-9. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  1 G. 

«  See  Herodot.  vii.  102,  103,  209. 
Compare  the  observations  of  the  Persian 
Achucmends,  c.  236. 

*  Herod,  vii.  104.  Demaratus  says 
to  Xerxes,   respecting  the   Lacedscmo- 


nians  — ^EXtvOtpoi  yh,p  idyrts,  ol  icAma 
4\fv$ff>oi  fl(Ti'  firtari  ydip  <r<fn  UttnrdrriSf 
y6fioSy  rhy  tnro^fifiaiyovai  iroAA^  fiaWoy 
^  ol  vol  a4. 

Again,  the  historian  observes  about 
the  Athenians,  and  their  extraordinary 
increase  of  prowess  after  having  sLakea 
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to  touch  the  seDtiment  of  Hellenic  honour,  so  fatally  extinguished 
after  the  Greeks  lost  their  political  freedom  by  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  exchanged  for  that  intellectual  quickness,  com- 
bined with  moral  degeneracy,  which  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries 
remark  as  the  characteristic  of  these  once  high-toned  communities. 

Having  concerted  the  order  of  battle  with  the  generals,  Cyrus 
marched  forward  in  cautious  array  during  the  next  day,  present  of 
anticipating  the  appearance  ofthe  King's  forces.  Nothing  ^^^ 
of  the  kind  was  seen,  however,  though  abundant  marks  ®>""^ 
of  their  retiring  footsteps  were  evident  The  day's  march  (called 
three  parasangs)  having  been  concluded  without  a  battle,  Cyrus 
called  to  him  the  Ambrakiotic  prophet  Silanus,  and  presented  him 
with  3000  darics,  or  ten  Attic  talents.  Silanus  had  assured  him, 
on  the  eleventh  day  preceding,  that  there  would  be  no  action  in 
ten  days  from  that  time :  upon  which  Cyrus  had  told  him — **  If 
your  prophecy  comes  true,  I  will  give  you  3000  darics.  My 
brother  will  not  fight  at  all,  if  he  does  not  fight  within  ten  days."  ' 

In  spite  of  the  strong  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  in  reply 
to  Klearchus,  Cyrus  now  really  began  to  conceive  that  no  cynis 
battle  would  be  hazarded  by  his  enemies ;  especially  as  SSSfeSed 
in  the  course  of  this  last  day's  march,  he  came  to  a  ^'^"^ 
broad  and  deep  trench  (30  feet  broad  and  18  feet  deep),  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  the  Euphrates  as  to  leave  an  interval  of 
only  20  feet  for  passage.     This  trench  had  been  dug  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes  across  the  plain,  for  a  length  said  to  be  of  twelve 
parasangs  (about  forty-two  English  miles,  if  the   parasang  be 
reckoned  at  thirty  stadia),  so  as  to  touch  at  its  other  extremity 
wliat  was  called  the  Wall  of  Media.'  It  had  been  dug  as  a  special 


off  the  despotism  of  Hippias  (v.  78) — 
A19A.01  8*  ob  Ka9  %v  yuovov  &A.A&  iroy- 
raxoVf  ii  lartyoptii  &s  iffri  XP^A*«  <nrow" 
Zaioy  fl  KoX  'ABiivauoi  rvpayyfv6fifF0i 
fii^f  olieifiwy  Tuv  fftf>4as  irfpioiKf6yrvy 
^iray  t&  iroX^fua  iifitiyovsy  AiroXAax^^i^ 
TCf  8i  TvpdyvuFf  fuurp^  trp&roi  iydyovro, 
Ai}Aoi  &F  ravraj  Znri  Kartx^M"^^^^  h^^ 
iBtXoKcuctiov,  &s  8c(nr^|7  ipya^Sixtvoi* 
i\€v$tpw$4yrvy  8i,  abrhs  ciccurros  iwOr^ 
irf>oBvfi4tro  ipyd^toBcu, 

Compare  Menander,  Fragm.  Incert. 
CL.  ap.  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comm.  Grsec. 
vol.  iv.  p.  268 — 

'EAcvtfcpof  va«  cvl  McvXtaraif  v^V 
Awn¥  6i  5ovAo«,  «al  v6iuf  «cat  £c<nr6ri|. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  14-17. 

'  From    Pyl»    to    the    undefended 


trench,  there  intervened  three  entire 
days  of  march,  and  one  part  of  a  day; 
for  it  occuiTed  in  the  fourth  day's 
march. 

Xenophon  calls  the  three  entire  days, 
twelve  parasangs  in  all.  This  argues 
short  marches,  not  fuU  marches.  And 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  space  of 
ground  traversed  during  any  one  of 
them  can  have  been  considerable.  For 
they  were  all  undertaken  with  visible 
evidences  of  an  enemy  immediately  in 
front  of  them;  which  circumstance  was 
the  occasion  of  the  treason  of  Oront^, 
who  a8ked  Cyrus  for  a  body  of  cavalry, 
under  pretence  of  attacking  the  light 
troops  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  inform  Artaxerxds 
that  he  was  about  to  desert  with  this 
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measure  of  defence  against  the  approaching  invaders.  Yet  we 
hear  with  surprise,  and  the  invaders  themselves  found  with  equal 
surprise,  that  not  a  man  was  on  the  spot  to  defend  it :  so  that 
the  whole  Cyreian  army  and  baggage  passed  without  resistance 
through  the  narrow  breadth  of  20  feet.  This  is  the  first  notice  of 
any  defensive  measures  taken  to  repel  the  invasion — except  the 
precaution  of  Abrokomas  in  burning  the  boats  at  Thapsakus. 
Cyrus  had  been  allowed  to  traverse  all  this  immense  space,  and  to 
pass  through  so  many  defensible  positions,  without  having  yet 
struck  a  blow.  And  now  Artaxerxes,  after  having  cut  a  pro- 
digious extent  of  trench  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labour — provided  a 
valuable  means  of  resistance,  especially  against  Grecian  heavy- 
armed  soldiers — and  occupied  it  seemingly  until  the  very  last 
moment — throws  it  up  from  some  unaccountable  panic,  and  sufiers 
a  whole  army  to  pass  unopposed  through  this  very  narrow  gut 
Having  surmounted  unexpectedly  so  formidable  an  obstacle, 
Cyrus  as  well  as  the  Greeks  imagined  that  Artaxerxes  would 
never  think  of  fighting  in  the  open  plain.  All  began  to  relax 
in  that  careful  array  which  had  been  observed  since  the  midnight 
review,  insomuch  that   Cyrus  himself  proceeded  in  his  chariot 


division.  The  letter  was  delivered  to 
Cyrus,  who  thus  discovered  the  trea- 
son. 

Marching  with  a  known  enemy  not 
far  off  in  front,  Cyrus  must  have  kept 
his  army  in  something  like  hattle  order, 
and  therefore  must  have  moved  slowly. 


wide  between  the  trench  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. He  can  hardly  have  made 
more  than  5  miles  in  this  whole  day's 
march,  getting  at  night  so  far  as  to 
encamp  2  or  3  miles  beyond  the  trench. 
We  may  therefore  reckon  the  distance 
marched  over  between  PylsB  and  the 


Moreover  the  discovery  of  the  treason  {  tixsnch  as  about  3'2  miles  in  all;  and 
of  Oront^  must  itself  have  been  an  I  two  or  three  miles  farther  to  the  en- 
alarming  fact,  well  calculated  to  ren-  ;  campment  of  the  next  night.  Probably 
der  both  Cyrus  and  Klearchus  doubly  Cyrus  would  keep  near  the  river,  yet 
cautious  for  the  time.  And  the  very  not  following  its  bends  with  absolute 
trial  of  Orontcs  appears  to  have  been  precision:  so  that  in  estimating  dis- 
conducted  under  such  solemnities  as  ,  tance,  we  ought  to  take  a  mean  between 
must  have  occasioned  a  halt  of  the  the  straight  line  and  the  full  windings 
army.  |  of  the  river. 

Taking  these  circumstances,  we  can  I  conceive  the  trench  to  have  cut  the 
hardly  suppose  the  Greeks  to  have  got  |  Wall  of  Media  at  a  much  wider  angle 
over  so  much  as  30  English  miles  of  ^  than  appears  in  Col.  Chesney's  map; 
ground  in  the  three  entire  days  of  march.  |  so  that  the  triangular  space  included 
The  fourth  day  they  must  have  got  !  between  the  trench,  the  Wall,  and  the 
over  very  little  ground  indeed  ;  not  ]  river,  was  much  more  extensive.  The 
merely  because  Cyrus  was  in  momen-  j  reason,  we  may  presume,  why  the 
tary   expectation  of  the   King's    main    trench  was   dug,  was,  to   defend  that 


army,  and  of  a  general  battle  (i.  7,  14), 
but  because  of  the  great  delay  neces- 
sary for  passing  the  trench.     His  whole 


portion  of  the  well-cultivated  and  wa- 
tered  country  of  Babylonia  which  lay 
outside  of  the  Wall  of  Media — which 


army  (more  then  100,000  men),  with  1  portion  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the 
baggage,  chariots,  &c.,  had  to  j^ass  |  marches  of  the  Greeks  after  the  battle) 
through    the    nan-ow  gut    of  20   feet  i  was  very  considerable. 
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instead  of  on  horseback,  while  many  of  the  Greek  soldiers  lodged 
their  arms  on  the  waggons  or  beasts  of  burden.* 

On  the  next  day  but  one  after  passing  the  undefended  trench, 
they  were  surprised,  at  a  spot  called  Kunaxa,^  just  when  Kunaxar- 
they  were  about  to  halt  for  the  midday  meal  and  repose,  JSSiS<»^ 
by  the   sudden  intimation  that  the  King's  army  was  JJS,^!"^ 
approaching  in  order  of  battle  on  the  open  plain.     In-  ^^^^^ 
stantly  Cyrus  hastened  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  arm  **^"*- 
himself,  and  to  put  his  forces  in  order,  while  the  Greeks,  on  their 
side,  halted  and  formed  their  line  with  all  possible  speed.'    They 
were  on  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  adjoining  the  river  Euphrates ; 


1  Xen.  Anab.  17,  20. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of 
this  long  line  of  trench,  first  dug  by 
order  of  Artaxerxda,  and  then  left  use- 
loss  and  undefended,  differs  from  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  22),  which 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Ephorus. 
Diodorus  says  that  the  king  caused  a 
long  trench  to  be  dug,  and  lined  with 
carriages  and  waggons  as  a  defence  for 
his  baggage;  and  that  he  afterwards 
marched  forth  from  this  entrenchment, 
with  his  soldiers  free  and  unincum- 
bered, to  give  battle  to  Cyrus.  Here 
is  a  statement  more  plausible  than  that 
of  Xenophon,  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  it  makes  out  the  King  to  have 
acted  upon  a  rational  scheme:  whereas 
in  Xenophon,  he  appears  at  first  to 
have  adopted  a  plan  of  defence,  and 
then  to  have  renounced  it,  after  im- 
mense labour  and  cost,  without  any 
reason,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Tet  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  account  of 
Xenophon  is  the  true  one.  Both  the 
narrow  passage,  and  the  undefended 
trench,  were  facts  of  the  most  obvious 
and  impressive  character  to  an  observ- 
ing soldier. 

^  Xenophon  does  not  mention  the 
name  Kuuaxa,  which  comes  to  us  from 
Plutarch  (Artaxerx.  c.  8),  who  states 
that  it  was  500  stadia  (about  58  miles) 
from  Babylon ;  while  Xeno[>hon  was 
informed  that  the  field  of  battle  was 
distant  from  Babylon  only  3G0  stadia. 
Now,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney 
( Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  57), 
Hillah  (Babylon)  is  distant  91  miles  by 
the  river,  or  61^  miles  direct,  from 
Felujah.  Following  therefore  the  dis- 
tance given  by  Plutarch  (probably 
copied  from  Ktesias),  wo  should  place 
Kunaxa  a  little  lower  down  the  river 
than  Feli:gah.      This  seems  the   most 


probable  supposition. 

Rennell  and  Mr,  Baillie  Fraser  so 
place  it  (Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  p. 
186,  Edin.  1842),  I  think  rightly:  more- 
over the  latter  remarks,  what  most  of 
the  commentators  overlook,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  pass  through  the  Wall 
of  Media  until  long  after  the  battle. 
See  a  note  a  little  below,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  my  next  chapter,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  Wall. 

'  The  distance  of  the  imdefended 
trench  from  the  battle-field  of  Kunaza 
would  be  about  22  miles.  First,  3 
miles  beyond  the  trench,  to  the  first 
night-station :  next,  a  full  day's  march, 
say  12  miles:  thirdly,  a  half  day'i 
march,  to  the  time  of  the  midday  hadi, 
say  7  miles. 

The  distance  from  Pylse  to  the  trench 
having  before  been  stated  at  32  miles, 
the  whole  distance  from  Pylss  to  Ku- 
naxa will  be  about  54  miles. 

Now  Colonel  Chesney  has  stated  the 
distance  from  Hit  to  Felujah  Castle 
(two  known  points)  at  48  miles  of 
straight  line,  and  77  miles,  if  following 
the  line  of  the  river.  Deduct  four 
miles  for  the  distance  from  Hit  to 
PyltD— and  we  shall  than  have  between 
Pyloc  and  Felujah,  a  rectilinear  dis- 
tance of  44  miles.  The  marching  route 
of  the  Greeks  (as  explained  in  the  pre- 
vious note,  the  Greeks  following  gene- 
rally, but  not  exactly,  the  winding  of 
the  river)  will  give  50  miles  from  Pyl» 
to  Felujah,  and  53  or  54  from  Pyl»  to 
Kuuaxa. 

In  Plan  IT.,  annexed  to  this  volume, 
will  be  found  an  illustration  of  the 
marches  of  the  Cyreian  army,  as  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  both  immediately 
before,  and  immediately  after,  the  battle 
of  Kunaxa:  from  Pylse  to  the  crossing 
of  the  Tigris. 
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Ariseus  with  the  Asiatic  forces  being  on  the  left,  and  Cyrus 
himself,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  600  well-armed  Persian 
horsemen,  in  the  centre.  Among  the  Greeks,  Klearchus  com- 
manded the  right  division  of  hoplites,  with  Paphlagonian  horsemen 
and  the  Grecian  pcltasts  on  the  extreme  right,  close  to  the  river ; 
Proxenus  with  his  division  stood  next ;  Menon  commanded  on  the 
left.  All  the  Persian  horsemen  around  Cyrus  had  breastplates, 
helmets,  short  Grecian  swords,  and  two  javelins  in  their  right 
hands ;  the  horses  also  were  defended  by  facings  both  over  the 
breast  and  head.  Cyrus  himself,  armed  generally  like  the  rest, 
stood  distinguished  by  having  an  upright  tiara  instead  of  the 
helmet.  Though  the  first  news  had  come  upon  them  by  surprise, 
the  Cyreians  had  ample  time  to  put  themselves  in  complete  order ; 
for  the  enemy  did  not  appear  until  the  afternoon  was  advanced. 
First,  was  seen  dust,  like  a  white  cloud — next,  an  undefined  dark 
spot,  gradually  nearing  until  the  armour  began  to  shine,  and  the 
component  divisions  of  troops,  arranged  in  dense  masses,  became 
discernible.  Tissaphemes  was  on  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Greeks, 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  horsemen,  with  white  cuirasses :  on  his 
right  stood  the  Persian  bowmen,  with  their  gerrha,  or  wicker 
shields,  spiked  so  as  to  be  fastened  in  the  ground  while  arrows 
were  shot  from  behind  them  :  next,  the  Egyptian  infantry  with 
long  wooden  shields  covering  the  whole  body  and  legs.  In  front 
of  all,  was  a  row  of  chariots  with  scythes  attached  to  the  wheels, 
destined  to  begin  the  charge  against  the  Grecian  phalanx.^ 

As  the  Greeks  were  completing  their  array,  Cyrus  rode  to  the 
LHt  orders  frout,  and  dcsircd  Klearchus  to  make  his  attack  with  the 
of  Cyrus.  Qrccks  upou  the  centre  of  the  enemy ;  since  it  was  tliere 
that  the  King  in  person  would  be  posted,  and  if  that  were  once 
beatlen,  the  victory  was  gained.  But  such  was  the  superiority  of 
Artaxerxes  in  number,  that  his  centre  extended  beyond  the  left  of 
Cyrus.  Accordingly  Klearchus,  afraid  of  withdrawing  his  right 
from  the  river,  lest  he  should  be  taken  both  in  flank  and  rear, 
chose  to  keep  liis  position  on  the  right— and  merely  replied  to 
Cyrus,  that  he  would  manage  everything  for  the  best.  I  have 
before  remarked*  how  often  the  fear  of  being  attacked  on  the 
unshielded  side  and  on  the  rear,  led  the  Greek  soldier  into 
movements  inconsistent  with  military  expediency ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  presently,  that  Klearchus,  blindly  obeying  this  habitual  rule 
of  precaution,  was  induced  here  to  commit  the  capital  mistake  of 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  8-1 1. 

«  Thucyd.  v.  70.     See  ch.  Ivi.  of  this  History. 


Gbotk's  Oie£HC£,  Vol.  VI.  p.  321, 
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keeping  on  the  right  flank,  tontrary  to  the  more  judicious  direction 
of  Cynis.^  The  latter  continued  for  a  short  time  riding  slowly  in 
front  of  the  lines,  looking  alternately  at  the  two  armies,  when 
Xenophon — one  of  the  small  total  of  Grecian  horsemen,  and 
attached  to  the  division  of  Proxenus — rode  forth  from  the  line  to 
accost  him,  asking  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give.  Cyrus  desired 
him  to  proclaim  to  everyone  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable 
Hearing  a  murmur  going  through  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  inquired 
from  Xenophon  what  it  was ;  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
watchword  was  now  being  passed  along  for  the  second  time.  He 
asked,  with  some  surprise,  who  gave  the  watchword  ?  and  what  it 
was  ?  Xenophon  replied  that  it  was  **  Zeus  the  Preserver,  and 
Victory." — '*  I  accept  it,"  replied  Cyrus ;  "  let  that  be  the  word: " 
and  immediately  rode  away  to  his  own  post  in.  the  centre,  among 
the  Asiatics.  • 

The  vast  host  of  Artaxerxes,  advancing  steadily  and  without 
noise,  were  now  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  Battle  or 
Cyreians,  when  the  Greek  troops  raised  the  paean,  or  SlJ'wdlOTj 
usual  war-cry,  and  began  to  move  forward.  As  they  GrJSkaon 
advanced,  the  shout  became  more  vehement,  the  pace  *'»«*' "^^le- 
accelerated,  and  at  last  the  whole  body  got  into  a  run.*  This 
might  have  proved  unfortunate,  had  their  opponents  been  other 
Grecian  hoplites;  but  the  Persians  did  not  stand  to  await  the 
charge.  They  turned  and  fled,  when  the  assailants  were  yet 
hardly  vrithin  bow-shot  Such  was  their  panic,  that  even  the 
drivers  of  the  scythed  chariots  in  front,  deserting  their  teams, 
ran  away  along  with  the  rest ;  while  the  horses,  left  to  themselves, 
rushed  apart  in  all  directions,  some  turning  round  to  follow  the 
fugitives,  others  coming  against  the  advancing  Greeks,  who  made 
open  order  to  let  them  pass.  The  left  division  of  the  King's  army 
was  thus  routed  without  a  blow,  and  seemingly  without  a  man 
killed  on  either  side ;  one  Greek  only  being  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
and  another  by  not  getting  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  the  chariots.' 
Tissaphemes  alone — who,  with  the  body  of  horse  immediately 
around  him,  was  at  the  extreme  Persian  left,  close  to  the  river — 
formed  an  exception  to  this  universal  flight  He  cliarged  and 
penetrated  through  the  Grecian  peltasts  who  stood  opposite  to  him 
between  the  hoplites  and  the  river.  These  peltasts,  commanded 
by  Episthcnes  of  Amphipolis,  opened  their  ranks  to  let  him  pass, 


1  Plutarch  (Artazerx.  c.  8)  makes 
this  criticism  upon  Klearcbus;  and  it 
seems  quite  just. 


23. 


s  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  17 ;  Diodor.  xiv. 


s  Xen.  Anab.  I  8,  17-20. 
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darting  at  the  men  as  they  rode  by,  yet  without  losing  any  one 
themselves.  Tissaphernes  thus  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Greeks, 
who  continued  on  their  side  to  pursue  the  flying  Persians  before 
them.* 

Matters  proceeded  differently  in  the  other  parts  of  the  field. 
impotuons  Artaxcrxcs,  though  in  the  centre  of  his  own  army,  yet 
cvm^upon  f^oui  his  supcHor  numbcrs  outflanked  Ariaeus,  who  com- 
^ylSfu  nianded  the  extreme  left  of  the  Cyreians.*  Finding  no 
sUin.  one  directly  opposed  to  him,  he  began  to  wheel  round  his 

right  wing,  to  encompass  his  enemies ;  not  noticing  the  flight  of  his 
left  division.  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  saw  the  easy  victory 
of  the  Greeks  on  their  side,  was  overjoyed ;  and  received  from 
everyone  around  him  salutations,  as  if  he  were  already  king. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  self-command  enough  not  yet  to  rush  forward 
as  if  the  victory  was  already  gained,"  but  remained  unmoved,  with 
his  regiment  of  six  hundred  horse  round  him,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  Artaxerxes.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  latter  wheeling 
round  his  right  division  to  get  upon  the  rear  of  the  Cyreians,  he 
hastened  to  check  this  movement  by  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the 
centre,  where  Artaxerxes  was  in  person,  surrounded  by  the  body- 
guard of  6000  horse  under  Artagerses.  So  vigorous  was  the 
attack  of  Cyrus,  that  with  his  600  horse,  he  broke  and  dispersed 
this  body-guard,  killing  Artagerses  with  his  own  hand.  His  own 
600  horse  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  leaving  Cyrus 
himself  nearly  alone,  with  only  the  select  few  called  his  "  Table- 
Companions  "  around  him.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
he  first  saw  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  whose  person  had  been  exposed 
to  view  by  the  flight  of  the  body-guards.  The  sight  filled  him 
with  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  jealous  ambition,*  that  he  lost 
all  thought  of  safety  or  prudence — cried  out,  "  I  see  the  man  " — 
and  rushed  forward  with  his  mere  handful  of  companions  to  attack 
Artaxerxes,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  host  behind  him.  Cyrus 
made  directly  at  his  brother,  darting  his  javelin  with  so  true  an 


1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  23;  i.  9,  31. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  4-8. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  21. 

Kvpos  8i,  6p&y  rohs^EWriyas  viKwirrai 
rh  Ka0*  iamohs  Kcd  hitaKovraSt  fjBSfifyos 
Kol  trpoCKVVoiiiJLivos  ^fiti  i»s  fi€uri\(vs  inrh 
r&v  afup*  a^hvy  oh  If  &  s  ^  ^"hx^V 
9 1<& Kf  ly,  &c. 

The  last  words  are  remarkable,  as 
indicating  that  no  other  stimulus  ex- 
cept that  of  ambitious  rivalry  and 
fraternal  antipathy,  had  force   enough 


to    overthrow    the    self-commiuid    of 
Cyrus. 

*  Compare  the  account  of  the  trans- 
port of  nige  which  seized  the  Thebaa 
Pelopidas,  when  he  saw  Alexander  the 
despot  of  Phei-jc  in  the  opposite  army  ; 
which  led  to  the  same  fatal  conse- 
quences (Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  32 ; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelop.  c.  5).  See  also 
the  reflections  of  Xenophon  on  the  con- 
duct of  Teleutias  before  Olynthus. — 
Hellenic,  v.  3.  7. 
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aim  as  to  strike  him  in  the  breast,  and  wound  him  through  the 
cuirass:  though  the  wound  (afterwards  cured  by  the  Greek 
surgeon  Ktesias)  could  not  have  been  very  severe,  since  Arta- 
xerxes  did  not  quit  the  field,  but,  on  the  contrary,  engaged  in 
personal  combat,  he  and  those  around  him,  against  this  handful  of 
assailants.  So  unequal  a  combat  did  not  last  long.  Cyrus,  being 
severely  wounded  under  the  eye  by  the  javelin  of  a  Earian  soldier, 
was  cast  from  his  horse  and  slain.  The  small  number  of  faithful 
companions  around  him  all  perished  in  his  defence :  Artasyras, 
who  stood  first  among  them  in  his  confidence  and  attachment, 
seeing  him  mortally  wounded  and  fallen,  cast  himself  down  upon 
him,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  in  this  position  either  slew 
himself,  or  was  slain  by  order  of  the  King.* 

The  head  and  the   right  hand  of  the  deceased  prince  were 
immediately  cut  off  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and  doubt-  night  oT 
less  exhibited  conspicuously  to  view.     This  was  a  pro-  the  Asiatic 
clamation  to  every  one  that  the  entire  contest  was  at  an  cynu.  . 
end  :  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Ariseus,  who  together  with  all 
the  Asiatic  troops  of  Cyrus,  deserted  the  field  and  fled  back  to  the 
camp.   Not  even  there  did  they  defend  themselves,  when  the  King 
and  his  forces  pursued  them ;  but  fled  yet  farther  back  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  previous  night     The  troops  of  Artaxerxes  got 
into  the  camp,  and  began  to  plunder  it  without  resistance.     Even 
the  harem  of  Cyrus  fell  into  their  power.    It  included  two  Grecian 
women — of  free  condition,  good  family,  and  education — one  from 
Fhoksea,  the  other  from  Miletus,  brought  to  him  by  force  from 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  22-29.  I      Plutarch  (Artaxerxds,  c.  11,  12,  13) 

The  account  of  thia  battle  and  of  the  gives  an  account  of  the  battle,  and  of 
death  of  Cyrus  by  Ktesias  (as  far  as  we  the  death  of  Cyrus,  which  he  pro- 
can  make  it  out  from  the  brief  abstract  |  fesses  to  have  aeriyed  from  Ktesias, 
in  Pbotiud — Ktesias,  Fragm.  c.  58,  59,  !  but  which  differs  still  more  materially 


ckI.  Buhr)  does  not  differ  materially 
from  Xenophon.  Ktesias  mentions  the 
Karian  soldier  (not  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon) who  hurled  the  javelin  ;  and 
adds  that  this  soldier  was  afterwards 
tortured  and  put  to  death  by  Queen 
Parysatis,  in  savage  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Cyrus.  He  also  informs  us 
that  Bagapatds,  the  person  who  by  order 
of  Artaxerxds  cut  off  the  head  and  hand 
of  Cyrus,  was  destroyed  by  her  in  the 
same  way. 

DiodoruB  (xiv.  23)  dresses  up  a  much 
fuller  picture  of  the  conflict  between 
Cyrus  and  his  brother,  which  differs  on 
many  points,  partly  direct  and  partly 
implied,  from  Xenophon. 


from  the  narrative  in  Xenophon.  Com- 
pare also  the  few  words  of  Justin. 
V.  11. 

Diodorus  (xiv.  24)  says  that  12,000 
men  were  slain  of  the  king's  army  at 
Kunaxa;  the  greater  part  of  them  by 
the  Greeks  under  Klearchus,  who  did 
not  lose  a  single  man.  He  estimates 
the  loss  of  Cyrus's  Asiatic  army  at 
3000  men.  But  as  the  Greeks  did  not 
lose  a  man,  so  they  can  hardly  have 
killed  many  in  the  pursuit;  for  they 
had  scarcely  any  cavalry,  and  no  great 
number  of  peltasts  —  while  hoplites 
could  not  have  overtaken  the  flying 
Persians. 
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their  parents  to  Sardis.  The  elder  of  these  two,  the  Phoksean, 
named  Milto,  distinguished  alike  for  beauty  and  accomplished 
intelligence,  was  made  prisoner,  and  transferred  to  the  harem  of 
Artaxerxes ;  the  other,  a  younger  person,  found  means  to  save 
herself,  though  without  her  upper  garments,'  and  sought  shelter 
among  some  Greeks  who  were  left  in  the  camp  on  guard  of  the 
Grecian  baggage.  These  Greeks  repelled  the  Persian  assailants 
with  considerable  slaughter;  preserving  their  own  baggage,  as 
well  as  the  persons  of  all  who  fled  to  them  for  shelter.  But  the 
Asiatic  camp  of  the  Cyreians  was  completely  pillaged,  not  ex- 
cepting those  reserved  waggons  of  provisions  which  Cyrus  had 
provided  in  order  that  his  Grecian  auxiliaries  might  be  certain 
uuder  all  circumstances  of  a  supply.* 

While  Artaxerxes  was  thus  stripping  the  Cyreian  camp,  he  was 
piundferof  joined  by  Tissaphernes  and  his  division  of  horse,  who 
camp  by  had  charffcd  throuffh  between  the  Grecian  division  and 
Victorious  the  river.  At  this  time  there  was  a  distance  of  no  less 
the  Greeks,  than  thirty  stadia,  or  3  J  miles,  between  him  and  Klear- 
chus  with  the  Grecian  division ;  so  far  had  the  latter  advanced 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  Persian  fugitives.  Apprised,  after  some 
time,  that  the  King's  troops  had  been  victorious  on  the  left  and 
centre  and  were  masters  of  the  camp — but  not  yet  knowing  the 
death  of  Cyrus — Klcarchus  marched  back  his  troops,  and  met  the 
enemy's  forces  also  returning.  lie  was  apprehensive  of  being 
surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  and  therefore  took  post  with  his 
rear  upon  the  river.  In  this  position,  Artaxerxes  again  marshalled 
his  troops  in  front,  as  if  to  attack  him ;  but  the  Greeks,  antici- 
pating Ws  movement,  were  first  in  making  the  attack  themselves, 
and  forced  the  Persians  to  take  flight  even  more  terror-stricken 
than  before.     Klearchus,  thus  relieved  from  all  enemies,  waited 


'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  3.  The  accom- 
plishmeDts  and  fascinations  of  ibis  Plio- 
kaoan  lady,  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  she  was  held  first  by  Cyrus  and 
afterwards  by  Artaxerxds,  have  been 
exaggerated  into  a  romantic  story,  in 
which  we  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the 
proportion  of  truth  (see  ^lian,  V.  H. 
xii.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  26,  27 ; 
Justin,  X.  2).  Both  Plutai*ch  and  Jus- 
tin state  that  the  subsequent  enmity 
between  Artaxerx6s  and  his  son  Darius, 
which  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
latter  against  his  father,  and  to  his 
destruction  when  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  arose  out  of  the  passion  of 
Darius  for  her.     But   as  that    trans- 


action certainly  happened  at  the  close 
of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes, who  reigned  forty-six  years — • 
and  as  she  must  have  been  then  sixty 
years  old,  if  not  more — we  may  fairly 
presume  that  the  cause  of  the  family 
ti-agedy  must  have  been  something  dif- 
ferent. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  fate 
of  Berenikd  of  Chios,  and  Monime  of 
Miletus,  wives  of  Mithridatds  king  of 
Pontus,  during  the  last  misfortunes  of 
that  prince  (Plutarch,  LuculluB,  c.  18). 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  17. 

This  provision  must  probablv  have 
been  made  during  the  recent  halt  at 
Pylffi. 
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awhile  in  hopes  of  hearing  news  of  Cyrus.  He  then  returned  to 
the  camp,  which  was  found  stripped  of  all  its  stores  ;  so  that  the 
Greeks  were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  without  supper,*  while 
most  of  them  also  had  had  no  dinner,  from  the  early  hour  at 
which  the  battle  had  commenced.^  It  was  only  on  the  next 
morning  that  they  learnt,  through  Prokles  (descendant  of  the 
Spartan  king  Demaratus,  formerly  companion  of  Xerxes  in  the 
invasion  of  Greece),  that  Cyrus  had  been  slain;  news  which 
converted  theur  satisfaction  at  their  own  triumph  into  sorrow  and 
dismay.* 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  along  with  it  the 
ambitious  hopes  as  well  as  the  life  of  this  young  prince,  character  of 
His  character  and  proceedings  suggest  instructive  re-  ^"* 
marks.  Both  in  the  conduct  of  this  expedition,  and  in  the  two  or 
three  years  of  adminbtration  in  Asia  Minor  which  preceded  it,  he 
displayed  qualities  such  as  are  not  seen  in  Cyrus  called  the  Great, 
nor  in  any  other  member  of  the  Persian  regal  family,  nor  indeed 
in  any  other  Persian  general  throughout  the  history  of  the 
monarchy.  We  observe  a  large  and  long-sighted  combination — 
a  power  of  foreseeing  difficulties,  and  providing  means  beforehand 
for  overcoming  them — a  dexterity  in  meeting  variable  exigences, 
and  dealing  with  different  parties,  Greeks  or  Asiatics,  officers  or 
soldiers — a  conviction  of  the  necessity,  not  merely  of  purchasing 
men's  service  by  lavish  presents,  but  of  acquiring  their  confidence 
by  straightforward  dealing  and  systematic  good  faith — a  power  of 
repressing  displeasure  when  policy  commanded,  as  at  the  desertion 
of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  and  the  first  conspiracies  of  Orontes; 
although  usually  the  punishments  which  he  inflicted  were  full  of 
Oriental  barbarity.  How  rare  were  the  merits  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Cyrus,  as  a  Persian,  will  be  best  felt  when  we  contrast 
this  portrait  by  Xenophon,  with  the  description  of  the  Persian 
satraps  by  Isokrates.^  That  many  persons  deserted  from  Arta- 
xerxes  to  Cyrus — none,  except  Orontes,  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes 
— ^has  been  remarked  by  Xenophon.  Not  merely  throughout  the 
march,  but  even  as  to  the  manner  of  fighting  at  Kunaxa,  the 
judgement  of  Cyrus  was  sounder  than  that  of  Klearchus.  The 
two  matters  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Greeks,  were,  to  take 
care  of  the  person  of  Cyrus,  and  to  strike  straight  at  that  of 


»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  18,  19. 
'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  3,  4. 
»  ItokraUs,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyric.)  s. 
175-182:  a  striking  passage,  as  deecrib- 

VOL.  VI, 


ing  the  way  in  wliich  political  institu- 
tions work  themselves  into  the  indivi* 
dual  character  and  habits. 
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Artaxerxes  with  the  central  division  around  him.  Now  it  was  the 
fault  of  Klearchus,  and  not  of  Cyrus,  that  both  these  matters  were 
omitted  ;  and  that  the  Greeks  gained  only  a  victory  comparatively 
insignificant  on  the  right.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  mistake,  not  his 
own,  it  appears  that  Cyrus  would  have  been  victorious,  had  he 
been  able  to  repress  that  passionate  burst  of  antipathy  which 
drove  him  like  a  madman  against  his  brother.  The  same  in- 
satiable ambition,  and  jealous  fierceness  when  power  was  concerned, 
which  had  before  led  him  to  put  to  death  two  first  cousins,  because 
they  omitted  in  his  presence  an  act  of  deference  never  paid  except 
to  the  King  in  person — this  same  impulse,  exasperated  by  the 
actual  sight  of  his  rival  brother,  and  by  that  standing  force  of 
fraternal  antipathy  so  frequent  in  regal  families,^  blinded  him  for 
the  moment  to  all  rational  calculation. 

We  may  however  remark  that  Hellas,  as  a  whole,  had  no  cause 
If  Cyrus  to  rcgrct  the  fall  of  Cyrus  at  Kunaxa.  Had  he  de- 
throned his  brother  and  become  king,  the  Persian  empire 
would  have  acquired  under  his  hand  such  a  degree  of 
JJJJ|'J,^™y  ■  strength  as  might  probably  have  enabled  him  to  forestal 
to  Greece.  ^j^g  viork  aftcrwards  performed  by  the  Macedonian  kings, 
and  to  make  the  Greeks  in  Europe  as  well  as  those  in  Asia  his 
dependents.  He  would  have  employed  Grecian  military  organi- 
sation against  Grecian  independence,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  did 
after  him.  His  money  would  have  enabled  him  to  hire  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Grecian  officers  and  soldiers,  who  would 
(to  use  the  expression  of  IVoxenus  as  recorded  by  Xenophon  *) 


bod  8UC 
ceeded,  he 
ivould  have 
been  the 


*  Diodonid  (xiv.  23)  notices  the  le- 
gendary pair  of  hostile  brothers,  Eteo- 
kl6a  and  Polyneikfis,  as  a  panillel. 
Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  60.  **  Atrox 
Dnisi  ingeuium,  super  cupidinem  po- 
tentiae,  et  solita  fratrihus  odia,  acceude- 
batur  invidia,  quod  mater  Agi-i})pina 
promptior  Neroni  erat,"  &c. ;  and  Jus- 
tin, xlii.  4. 

Compare  also  the  interesting  nan*a- 
tive  of  M.  Prosper  Merimde,  in  his  Life 
of  Don  Pedix)  of  Castile ;  a  piince  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the 
Cruel.  Don  Pedro  was  dethroned,  and 
slain  in  personal  conflict,  by  the  hand 
of  his  bastard  brother,  Hem*i  of  Ti*an- 
Btamare. 

At  the  battle  of  Navarrete,  in  1367, 
Bays  M.  Me'rimee,  "Don  Pedre,  qui, 
pendant  le  combat,  s'^tait  jet<S  au  plus 
fort  de  la  mcldc,  s'achama  long  tompa 
a   la    poui-suite    dos   fuyards.      On    le 


Yoyait  galopper  dans  la  plaine,  mont^ 
sur  un  cheval  uoir,  sa  baiini^re  armo- 
rice  de  Castille  devant  lui,  cberchant 
sou  frdre  partout  ou  Ton  combattait 
encore,  et  criant,  <?chauffc  par  le  car- 
nage— *  Ou  est  ce  b&tard,  qui  se  nomme 
roi  de  Castille? '  "  ^^Histoire  de  Don 
Pedre,  p.  504.) 

Ultimately  Don  Pedro,  blocked  up 
and  almost  starved  out  in  the  castle 
of  Montiel,  was  entrapped  by  simu- 
lated negotiations  into  the  power  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  slain  in  personal 
conflict  by  the  dagger  of  his  brother 
Henri,  after  a  despenite  struggle,  in 
which  he  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  if 
Henri  had  not  been  partially  aided  by  a 
bystander. 

This  tragical  scene  (on  the  night  of 
the  23rd  of  March,  1369)  is  graphically 
descnbed  by  M.  Mcfiimee  (p.  664-566). 

*  Xen.   Auab.  iii,  1,  5.     *TirMrxK€«To 
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have  thought  him  a  better  friend  to  them  than  their  own  country. 
It  would  have  enabled '  him  also  to  take  advantage  of  dissension 
and  venality  in  the  interior  of  each  Grecian  city,  and  thus  to 
weaken  their  means  of  defence  while  he  strengthened  his  own 
means  of  attack.  This  was  a  policy  which  none  of  the  Persian 
kings,  from  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  down  to  Darius  Codomannus, 
had  ability  or  perseverance  enough  to  follow  out :  none  of  them 
knew  either  the  true  value  of  Grecian  instruments,  or  how  to 
employ  them  with  effect.  The  whole  conduct  of  Cyrus,  in  reference 
to  this  memorable  expedition,  manifests  a  superior  intelligence, 
competent  to  use  the  resources  which  victory  would  have  put  in 
his  hands, — and  an  ambition  likely  to  use  them  against  the 
Greeks,  in  avenging  the  humiliations  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
the  peace  of  Kallias. 

Hk  a^rhy  (Ecvo^»rra  Tlp6^€¥os)  u  Ixtfoi,  \  Kp§  Irrw     iavr^     yofAtftiw     Tfjs 
ipi\o¥  K6p^  irot^trciv*  hy  abrhs   l^ij  |  rarp/Sof. 


q2 
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RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS. 


Dimnay  of 
the  Greeks 
on  learniug 
the  death 
of  Cyrua. 
Klearcbus 
offers  the 
throne  to 
Arleus. 


The  first  triumphant  feeling  of  the  Greek  troops  at  Kunaxa  was 
exchanged,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
for  dismay  and  sorrow ;  accompanied  by  unavailing 
repentance  for  the  venture  into  which  he  and  Klearchus 
had  seduced  them.  Probably  Klearchus  himself  too 
repented,  and  with  good  reason,  of  having  displayed,  in 
his  manner  of  fighting  the  battle,  so  little  foresight,  and  so  little 
regard  either  to  the  injunctions  or  to  the  safety  of  Cyrus.  Never- 
theless he  still  maintained  the  tone  of  a  victor  in  the  field,  and 
after  expressions  of  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  young  prince,  desired 
Prokles  and  Glus  to  return  to  Ariaeus,  with  the  reply,  that  the 
Greeks  on  their  side  were  conquerors  without  any  enemy  re- 
maining; that  they  were  about  to  march  onward  against  Arta- 
xerxes ;  and  that  if  Ariaeus  would  join  them,  they  would  place  him 
on  the  throne  which  had  been  intended  for  Cyrus.  While  this 
reply  was  conveyed  to  Ariaeus  by  his  particular  friend  Menon 
along  with  the  messengers,  the  Greeks  procured  a  meal  as  well  as 
they  could,  having  no  bread,  by  killing  some  of  tlie  baggage 
animals;  and  by  kindling  fire,  to  cook  their  meat,  from  the 
arrows,  the  wooden  Egyptian  shields  which  had  been  thrown 
away  on  the  field,  and  the  baggage  carts.^ 

Before  any  answer  could  be  received  from  Ariaeus,  heralds 
Artaxerxto  appeared  coming  from  Artaxerxes ;  among  them  being 
■ummonsthe  Phaliuus,  a  Greek  from  Zakynthus,  and  the  Greek 
•urrender—    surffcou  Ktesias  of  Knidus,  who  was  in  the  service  of 

their  reply—  .  . 

language  of    the  Persian  king.^    Phalinus,  an  officer  of  some  military 
"**       experience  and  in  the  confidence  of  Tissaphemes,  ad- 


*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  5-7. 

'  We  know  from  Plutarch  (Artaxer. 
o.  13)  that  Ktesias  didtinctly  asserted 
himself  to  have  been  present  at  this 
interview,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  believe  him.  Plutarch  in- 
deed rejects  his  testimony  as  false, 
affirming  that  Xenophon  would  cer- 
tainly  have  mentioned  him,    had    he 


been  there :  but  such  an  objection 
seems  to  me  insufficient.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  construe  the  words  of 
Xenophon,  ^y  5*  atrray  ^oXiKos  cTs 
'E  A  A  ^  V  (ii.  1,  7)  so  strictly  as  to  nega* 
tive  the  presence  of  one  or  two  other 
Greeks.  Phalinus  is  thus  specified  be- 
cause he  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
party — a  military  man. 
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dressed  himself  to  the  Greek  commanders  ;  requiring  them  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  since  he  was  now  victor  and  had  slain  Cyrus,  to 
surrender  their  arms  and  appeal  to  his  mercy.  To  this  summons, 
painful  in  the  extreme  to  a  Grecian  ear,  Klearchus  replied  that  it 
was  not  the  practice  for  victorious  men  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Being  then  called  away  to  examine  the  sacrifice  which  was  going 
on,  he  left  the  interview  to  the  other  officers,  who  met  the  summons 
of  Phalinus  by  an  emphatic  negative.  '*If  the  King  thinks 
himself  strong  enough  to  ask  for  our  arms  unconditionally,  let  him 
come  and  try  to  seize  them."  **  The  King  (rejoined  Phalinus) 
thinks  that  you  are  in  his  power,  being  in  the  midst  of  his 
territory,  hemmed  in  by  impassable  rivers,  and  encompassed  by 
his  innumerable  subjects." — "  Our  arms  and  our  valour  are  all 
that  remains  to  us  (replied  a  young  Athenian) ;  we  shall  not  be 
fools  enough  to  hand  over  to  you  our  only  remaining  treasure,  but 
shall  employ  them  still  to  have  a  fight  for  yaar  treasure."  ^  But 
though  several  spoke  in  this  resolute  tone,  there  were  not  wanting 
others  disposed  to  encourage  a  negotiation ;  saying  that  they  had 
been  &ithful  to  Cyrus  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  would  now  be 
faithful  to  Artaxerxes,  if  he  wanted  their  services  in  Egypt  or 
anywhere  else.  In  the  midst  of  this  parley  Klearchus  returned, 
and  was  requested  by  Phalinus  to  return  a  final  answer  on  behalf 
of  all.  He  at  first  asked  the  advice  of  Phalinus  himself;  appealing 
to  the  common  feeling  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  anticipating, 
with  very  little  judgement,  that  the  latter  would  encourage  the 
Greeks  in  holding  out.  **  If  (replied  Phalinus)  I  saw  one  chance 
out  of  ten  thousand  in  your  favour,  in  the  event  of  a  contest  with 
the  King,  I  should  advise  you  to  refuse  the  surrender  of  your 
arms.  But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for  you  against  the 
King's  consent,  I  recommend  you  to  look  out  for  safety  in  the 
only  quarter  where  it  presents  itself."  Sensible  of  the  mistake 
which  he  had  made  in  asking  the  question,  Klearchus  rejoined — 
'*  That  is  y(mr  opinion :  now  report  our  answer.  We  think  we 
shall  be  better  friends  to  the  King,  if  we  are  to  be  his  friends, — or 
more  eflective  enemies,  if  we  are  to  be  his  enemies — with  our 
arms,  than  without  them."  Phalinus,  in  retiring,  said  that  the 
King  proclaimed  a  truce  so  long  as  they  remained  in  their  present 
position — but  war,  if  they  moved,  either  onward  or  backward.  And 
to  this  Klearchus  acceded,  without  declaring  which  he  intended 
to  do.* 


'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  12.  ^a^  oSr  qXw 
rk  fi6ra  iifjuy  &7a9^  Syra  6fuy  xapoZ^ 
<rccr*    &AA2i  9^¥  roOrots    icak  vtpl    r&r 


'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  14-22.    Dlodorut 
;(xiY.  25)  it  somewhat  oopioiw  in  hit 
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Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Phalinos,  the  envoys  despatched 
AriiBus  pe-  to  Ariaeus  returned  ;  communicating  his  reply  that  the 
throne,  but;  Persian  grandees  would  never  tolerate  any  pretensions 
GreekH  to  ou  his  part  to  the  crown,  and  that  he  intended  to  depart 
for^retlSat.  early  the  next  morning  on  his  return;  if  the  Greeks 
wished  to  accompany  him,  they  must  join  him  during  the  night 
In  the  evening,  Klearchus,  convening  the  generals  and  the  lochages 
(or  captains  of  lochi),  acquainted  them  that  the  morning- sacrifice 
had  been  of  a  nature  to  forbid  their  marching  against  the  King — 
a  prohibition,  of  which  he  now  understood  the  reason,  from  having 
since  learnt  that  the  King  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and 
therefore  out  of  their  reach — but  that  it  was  favourable  for  re- 
joining Ariaeus.  He  gave  directions  accordingly  for  a  niglit-march 
back  along  the  Euphrates,  to  the  station  where  they  had  passed 
the  last  night  but  one  prior  to  the  battle.  The  other  Grecian 
generals,  without  any  formal  choice  of  Klearchus  as  chie^  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  his  orders,  from  a  sense  of  his  superior  decision  and 
experience,  in  an  emergency  when  no  one  knew  what  to  propose. 
The  night-march  was  successfully  accomplished,  so  that  they 
joined  Ariaeus  at  the  preceding  station  about  midnight;  not 
without  the  alarming  symptom  however,  that  Miltokythes  the 
Thracian  deserted  to  the  King  at  the  head  of  340  of  his  country- 
men, partly  horse,  partly  foot 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  Grecian  generals  was  to  exchange 
solemn  oaths  of  reciprocal  fidelity  and  fraternity  with 
Ariaeus.  According  to  an  ancient  and  impressive 
practice,  a  bull,  a  wolf,  a  boar,  and  a  ram,  were  all  slain, 
and  their  blood  allowed  to  run  into  the  hollow  of  a  shield ; 
in  which  the  Greek  generals  dipped  a  sword,  and  Ariaeus, 
with  his  chief  companions,  a  spear.  ^  The  latter,  besides  the  promise 
of  alliance,  engaged  also  to  guide  the  Greeks  in  good  faith  down  to 
the  Asiatic  coast  Klearchus  immediately  began  to  ask  what 
route  he  proposed  to  take  ;  whether  to  return  by  that  along  which 
they  had  come  up,  or  by  any  other.  To  this  Ariaeus  replied,  that 
the  road  along  which  they  had  marched  was  impracticable  for 
retreat,  from  the  utter  want  of  provisions  through  seventeen  days 
of  desert ;  but  that  he  intended  to  choose  another  road,  which 


TbeQreekt 
r^oin 
Aiieens — 
inten-hange 
of  oaths — 
reBoluUon  to 
retreat 
together. 


account  of  the  interview  with  Phallnus. 
But  he  certainly  followed  other  au- 
thorities besides  Xenophon,  if  even  it 
be  true  that  he  had  Xenophon  before 
him.  The  allusion  to  the  past  heroism 
of  Leonidas  seems  rather  in  the  style 
of  Ephorus. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  7-9. 

Koch  remarks  however,  with  good 
reason,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  now 
they  could  get  a  wolf  in  Babylonia,  for 
the  sacrifice  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p. 
51). 
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though  lon/sfer,  would  be  sufficiently  productive  to  furnish  them 
with  provisions.  There  was,  however,  a  necessity  (he  added),  that 
the  first  two  or  three  days'  marches  should  be  of  extreme  length, 
iu  order  that  they  might  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  King's  forces, 
who  would  hardly  be  able  to  overtake  them  afterwards  with  any 
considerable  numbers. 

They  had  now  come  93  days'  march  ^  from  Ephesus,  or  90  from 
Sardis.'  The  distance  from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa  is,  according  to 
(volonel  Chesney,  about  12G5  geographical  miles,  or  1464  English 
miles.  There  had  been  at  least  96  days  of  rest,  enjoyed  at  various 
places,  so  that  the  total  of  time  elapsed  must  have  at  least  been 
189  days,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  year :  *  but  it  was  probably 
greater,  since  some  intervals  of  rest  are  not  specified  in  number 
of  days. 

How  to  retrace  their  steps,  was  now  the  problem,  apparently 
insoluble.     As  to  the  military  force  of  Persia  in  the  ij»»ti«iof 

ib6  Grwki 

field,  indeed,  not  merely  the  easy  victory  at  Kunaxa,  but  — to«u 
still  more  the  undisputed  march  throughout  so  long  a  h^i«i«!^ 
space,  left  them  no  serious  apprehensions.^  In  spite  of  this  great 
extent,  population,  and  riches,  they  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  most  difficult  and  defensible  country,  and  to  ford  the 
broad  Euphrates,  without  a  blow :  nay,  the^  King  had  shrunk  from 
defending  the  long  trench  which  he  had  specially  caused  to  be  dug 
for  the  protection  of  Babylonia.  But  the  difficulties  which  stood 
between  them  and  their  homes  were  of  a  very  difierent  character. 
How  were  they  to  find  their  way  back,  or  obtain  provisions,  in 
defiance  of  a  numerous  hostile  cavalry,  which,  not  without  efficiency 
even  in  a  pitched  battle,  would  be  most  formidable  in  opposing 
their  retreat?  The  line  of  their  upward  march  had  all  been 
planned,  with  supplies  furnished,  by  Cyrus : — yet  even  under  such 
advantages,  supplies  had  been  on  the  point  of  failing,  in  one  part 
of  the  march.     They  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  called  upon  to 


>  Such  \B  the  Bum  total  stated  by 
Xenophon  himself  (Anab.  ii.  1,  6).  It 
iff  greater,  by  niue  days,  than  the  sum 
total  which  we  should  obtain  by  adding 
together  the  separate  days'  march  spe- 
cified by  Xenophon  from  Sardis.  But 
the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Kphestis,  as 
we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  three 
days'  journey  (Herod,  v.  55) ;  and  there- 
fore the  discrepancy  is  rrally  only  to 
the  amount  of  hIz,  not  of  nine.  See 
Kriiger  ad  Anabas.  p.  55G;  Koch,  Zug 
derZ.  T.  p.  141. 


>  Colonel  Chesney  (Kuphratds  and 
Tigris,  c.  ii.  p.  208)  calculates  1265 
geographical  miles  from  Sardis  to  Ku- 
naxa or  the  Mounds  of  Mohammed. 

3  For  example,  we  are  not  told  how 
long  they  rested  at  Pyln,  or  opposite  to 
Charmandd.  I  have  given  s^^me  grounds 
(in  the  preceding  chapter)  for  believing 
that  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  five 
days.  The  army  must  have  been  in 
the  utmost  need  of  repose,  as  well  as  of 
provisions. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  9. 
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think  and  provide  for  themselves;  without  knowledge  of  either 
roads  or  distances — without  trustworthy  guides — without  any  one 
to  furnish  or  even  to  indicate  supplies — and  with  a  territory  all 
hostile,  traversed  by  rivers  which  they  had  no  means  of  crosdng. 
Klearchus  himself  knew  nothing  of  the  country,  nor  of  any  other 
river  except  the  Euphrates ;  nor  does  he  indeed  in  his  heart  seem 
to  have  conceived  retreat  as  practicable  without  the  consent  of  the 
King.^  The  reader  who  casts  his  eye  on  a  map  of  Asia,  and 
imai'ines  the  situation  of  this  Greek  division  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  the  parallel  of  latitude  33°  30' — will  hardly  be 
surprised  at  any  measure  of  despair,  on  the  part  either  of  general 
or  soldiers.  And  we  may  add  that  Klearchus  had  not  even  the 
advantage  of  such  a  map,  or  probably  of  any  map  at  all,  to  enable 
him  to  shape  his  course. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  first  and  most  natural  impulse  was  to 
Commence-  cousult  Ariaeus ;  who  (as  has  been  already  stated) 
retreat,  pronounccd,  With  good  reason,  that  return  by  the  same 
Ariwus—  road  was  impracticable ;  and  promised  to  conduct  them 
the  army.  homc  by  auothcr  road —longer  indeed,  yet  better  supplied. 
At  daybreak  on  the  ensuing  morning,  they  began  their  march  in 
an  easterly  direction,  anticipating  that  before  night  they  should 
reach  some  villages  of  the  Babylonian  territory,  as  in  fact  they 
did  ;  *  yet  not  before  they  had  been  alarmed  in  the  afternoon  by 


*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  6,  7. 

3  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  13.  *Et«1  7^^^ 
flfiipa  iyivtroy  iif opevovr o  iv  8€- 
^i^  ^X**"'''**  '''^*'  ^iA.toi',  \oyiC6- 
fifyoi  f}(c(v  ifia  riXlif  Hvoyri  fis  xifias 
rijs    Ba$v\Mplas   x^P^^'    **^    rovro  /xlv 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
88  well  as  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  part  x. 
3.  p.  17),  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in 
the  Track^  p.  103)  and  Colonel  Chesney 
(Euph.  and  Tigr.  p.  219),  understand 
the  words  here  used  by  Xenophon  in  a 
sense  from  which  I  dissent.  ''  When 
it  was  day,  the  army  proceeded  onward 
on  their  march,  having  the  sun  on 
their"  right  hand  *' — these  words  they 
understand  as  meaning  that  the  army 
mai'ched  northward :  whereas  in  my 
judgement,  the  words  intimate  that  the 
army  marched  eastward.  To  have  the 
sun  on  the  right  handy  does  not  so  much 
refer  either  to  the  precise  point  where, 
or  to  the  precise  instant  when,  the  sim 
rises, — but  to  his  diurnal  path  through 
the  heavens,  and  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  day's  march.     This  may  be 


seen  by  comparing  the  remarkable  pas* 
sage  in  Herodotus,  iv.  42,  in  refer^dnoe 
to  the  alleged  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  by  the  Phoenicians,  under 
the  order  of  Nekos.  These  Pbcenicians 
said  "that  in  sailing  round  Ahnca  (from 
the  Red  Sea)  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand" — &s  rriy  Ai0vriy  ircptrXc^ 
ovTfs  rhv  ii4\iov  fffx^^  ^*'i  '•- 
{ ( ^.  Herodotus  rejects  this  statement 
as  incredible.  Not  knowing  the  phae- 
nomena  of  a  southern  latitude  beyond 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  could  not 
imagine  that  men  in  sailing  from  East 
to  West  could  possibly  have  the  sun  on 
their  rujht  hand:  any  man  journeying 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  must,  in  his  judgement,  have 
the  sun  on  the  left  hand,  as  he  himself 
had  always  experienced  in  the  north 
latitude  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
African  coast.  See  ch.  xviii.  of  thia 
History. 

In  addition  to  this  reason,  we  may 
remark,  that  Ariaeus  and  the  Qreeks, 
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the  supposed  approach  of  some  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  by 
evidences  that  the  fenemy  were  not  far  oflF,  which  induced  them  to 
slacken  their  march  for  the  purpose  of  more  cautious  array. 
Hence  they  did  not  reach  the  first  villages  before  dark;  and 
these  too  had  been  pillaged  by  the  enemy  while  retreating  before 
them,  so  that  only  the  first-comers  under  Elearchus  could  obtain 
accommodation,  while  the  succeeding  troops,  coming  up  in  the 
dark,  pitched  as  they  could  without  any  order.  The  whole  camp 
was  a  scene  of  clamour,  dispute,  and  even  alarm,  throughout  the 
night.  No  provisions  could  be  obtained.  Early  the  next  morning 
Klearchus  ordered  them  under  arms ;  and  desiring  to  expose  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  alarm,  caused  the  herald  to  proclaim, 
that  whoever  would  denounce  the  person  who  had  let  the  ass  into 
the  camp  on  the  preceding  night,  should  be  rewarded  with  a  talent 
of  silver.* 

What  was  the  project  of  route  entertained  by  Ariseus,  we 
cannot  ascertain ;  *  since  it  was  not  farther  pursued.  Her«id« 
For  the  efiect  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Greeks  PeraiMw  to 
as  if  to  attack  the  enemy — and  even  the  clamour  and  « tmi 
shouting  of  the  camp  during  the  night — so  intimidated  the  Persian 
commanders,  that  they  sent  heralds  the  next  morning  to  treat 
about  a  truce.  The  contrast  between  this  message,  and  the 
haughty  summons  of  the  preceding  day  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Grecian  officers,  and  taught  them  that  the 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  Persians  was  by  a  bold  and 
aggressive  demeanour.  When  Klearchus  was  apprised  of  the 
arrival  of  the  heralds,  he  desired  them  at  first  to  wait  at  the 
outposts  until  he  was  at  leisure :  then,  having  put  his  troops  into 
the  best  possible  order,  with  a  phalanx  compact  on  every  side  to 
the  eye,  and  the  unarmed  persons  out  of  sights  he  desired  the 
heralds  to  be  admitted.  He  marched  out  to  meet  them  with  the 
most  showy  and  best-armed  soldiers  immediately  around  him,  and 


ntarting  from  their  camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eitphratds  (the  place  where  they 
had  passed  the  last  night  but  one 
before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa)  and  march- 
ing northward,  could  not  expect  to  ar- 
rive,  and  could  not  really  arrive,  at 
Tillages  of  the  Babylonian  territonr. 
But  they  might  naturally  expect  to  do 
BO,  if  they  marched  eastward,  towards 
the  Tigris.  Nor  would  they  have  hit 
upon  the  enemy  in  a  northerly  march, 
which  would  in  fact  have  been  some- 
thing near  to  a  retiun  upon  their  own 
previous  steps.    They  would  moreover 


have  been  stopped  by  the  tmdefended 
trench,  which  could  only  be  passed  at 
the  narrow  opening  close  to  the  Eu- 
phratds. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  20.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  standing  military  jest, 
to  make  the  soldiers  laugh  at  their  past 
panic.  See  the  references  in  Kriiger  and 
Schneider's  notes. 

*  Diodorus  (ziv.  25)  tells  us  that 
Ariscus  intended  to  guide  them  to- 
wards Paphlagonia:  a  very  loose  indi- 
cation. 
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when  they  informed  him  that  they  had  come  from  the  King  with 
instructions  to  propose  a  truce,  and  to  report  on  what  conditions 
the  Greeks  would  agree  to  it,  Klearchus  replied  abruptly — "  Well 
then — go  and  tell  the  King,  that  our  first  business  must  be  to 
fight ;  for  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  nor  will  any  man  presume  to 
talk  to  Greeks  about  a  truce,  without  first  providing  dinner  for 
them."  With  this  reply  the  heralds  rode  off,  but  returned  very 
speedily ;  thus  making  it  plain  that  the  King,  or  the  commanding 
officer,  was  near  at  hand.  They  brought  word  that  the  King 
thought  their  answer  reasonable,  and  had  sent  guides  to  conduct 
them  to  a  place  where  they  would  obtain  provisions,  if  the  truce 
should  be  concluded. 

After  an  affected  delay  and  hesitation,  in  order  to  impose  upon 
The  hernida  the  Pcrsiaus,  Klearchus  concluded  the  truce,  and  desired 
Q^^'t^®  that  the  guides  would  conduct  the  army  to  those  quarters 
nubS?wuh  where  provisions  could  be  had.  He  was  most  circum- 
fiSrcWer  sp^ct  iu  maintaining  exact  order  during  the  march, 
the  canals,  himsclf  taking  charge  of  the  rear  guard.  The  guides 
led  them  over  many  ditches  and  channels,  full  of  water,  and  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  some  so  broad  and  deep  that  they 
could  not  be  crossed  without  bridges.  The  army  had  to  put 
together  bridges  for  the  occasion,  from  palm-trees  either  already 
fallen,  or  expressly  cut  down.  This  was  a  troublesome  business, 
which  Klearchus  himself  superintended  with  peculiar  strictness. 
He  carried  his  spear  in  the  left  hand,  his  stick  in  the  right; 
employing  the  latter  to  chastise  any  soldier  who  seemed  remiss — 
and  even  plun^ng  into  the  mud  and  lending  his  own  bands  in  aid 
wherever  it  was  necessary.^  As  it  was  not  the  usual  season  of 
irrigation  for  crops  he  suspected  that  the  canals  had  been  filled  on 
this  occasion  expressly  to  intimidate  the  Greeks,  by  impressing 
them  with  the  difficulties  of  their  prospective  march ;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  demonstrate  to  the  Persians  that  these  difficulties  were 
no  more  than  Grecian  energy  could  easily  surmount. 

At  length  they  reached  certain  villages  indicated  by  their  guides 
Abundant  ^^^  quartcrs  and  provision ;  and  here  for  the  first  time 
Sb?SnS!n  they  had  a  sample  of  that  unparalleled  abundance  of 
theviiiagea.  ^j^g  Babylonian  territory,  which  Herodotus  is  afraid  to 
describe  with  numerical  precision.  Large  quantities  of  com, — 
dates  not  only  in  great  numbers,  but  of  such  beauty,  freshness, 
size,  and  flavour,  as  no  Greek  had  ever  seen  or  tasted,  insomuch 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  7,  13. 
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that  iruit  like  what  wa8  imported  into  Greece,  was  disregarded 
and  left  for  the  slaves — wine  and  vinegar,  both  also  made  from  the 
date-palm :  these  are  the  luxuries  which  Xenophon  is  eloquent  in 
describing,  after  his  recent  period  of  scanty  fare  and  anxious 
apprehension  ;  not  without  also  noticing  the  headaches  which  such 
new  and  luscious  food,  in  unlimited  quantity,  brought  upon  himself 
and  others.^ 

After  three  days  passed  in  these  restorative  quarters,  they  were 
visited  by  Tissaphemes,  accompanied  by  four  Persian  visit  of  tu- 
grandees  and  a  suite  of  slaves.  The  satrap  began  to  negutiauom. 
open  a  negotiation  with  Klearchus  and  the  other  generals. 
Speaking  through  an  interpreter,  he  stated  to  them  that  the 
vicinity  of  his  satrapy  to  Greece  impressed  him  with  a  strong 
interest  in  favour  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  and  made  him  anxious 
to  rescue  them  out  of  their  present  desperate  situation ;  that  he 
had  solicited  the  King's  permission  to  save  them,  as  a  personal 
recompense  to  himself  for  having  been  the  first  to  forewarn  him 
of  the  schemes  of  Cyrus,  and  for  having  been  the  only  Persian 
who  had  not  fled  before  the  Greeks  at  Kunaxa ;  that  the  King 
had  promised  to  consider  this  point,  and  had  sent  him  in  the 
mean  time  to  ask  the  Greeks  what  their  purpose  was  in  coming  up 
to  attack  him ;  and  that  he  trusted  the  Greeks  would  give  him  a 
conciliatory  answer  to  carry  back,  in  order  that  he  might  have  less 
difficulty  in  realising  what  he  desired  for  their  benefit  To  this 
Klearchus,  after  first  deliberating  apart  with  the  other  officers, 
replied,  that  the  army  had  come  together,  and  had  even  com- 
menced their  march,  without  any  purpose  of  hostility  to  the  King ; 
that  Cyrus  had  brought  them  up  the  country  under  false  pretences, 
but  that  they  had  been  ashamed  to  desert  him  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  since  he  had  always  treated  them  generously ;  that  since 
Cyrus  was  now  dead,  they  had  no  purpose  of  hostility  against  the 
King,  but  were  only  anxious  to  return  home;  that  they  were 
pr^ared  to  repel  hostility  from  all  quarters,  but  would  be  not  less 
prompt  in  requiting  favour  or  assistance.  With  this  answer 
Tissaphemes  departed,  and  returned  on  the  next  day  but  one, 
informing  them  that  he  had  obtained  the  King's  permission  to 
save  the  Grecian  army — though  not  without  great  opposition, 
since  many  Persian  counsellors  contended  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
the  King's  dignity,  to  suflbr  those  who  had  assailed  him  to  escape. 
**  I  am  now  ready  (said  he)  to  conclude  a  covenant  and  exchange 

>  XeD.  Anab.  ii.  3,  U,  17. 
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oaths  with  you  ;  engaging  to  conduct  you  safely  back  into  Greece, 
with  the  country  friendly,  and  with  a  regular  market 
for  you  to  purchase  provisions.  You  must  stipulate  on 
w^o^n^ges  yoMT  part  always  to  pay  for  your  provisions,  and  to  do 
no  damage  to  the  country:  if  I  do  not  furnish  you 
with  provisions  to  buy,  you  are  then  at  liberty  to  take 
them  where  you  can  find  them."  Well  were  the  Greeks  content 
to  enter  into  such  a  covenant,  which  was  sworn,  with  hands  given 
upon  it^  by  Klearchus,  the  other  generals,  and  the  lochages,  on 
their  side — and  by  Ti^aphernes  with  the  King's  brother-in-law  on 
the  other.  Tissaphernes  then  left  them,  saying  that  he  would  go 
back  to  the  King,  make  preparations,  and  return  to  reconduct  the 
Greeks  home  ;  going  himself  to  his  own  satrapy.* 

The  statements  of  Ktesias,  though  known  to  us  only  indirectly, 

and  not  to  be  received  without  caution,  afford  ground  for 

the  Persians    beUcvinff  that  Quccu  Parysatis  decidedly  wished  success 

—favourable  i/^  •!•  i»iL  i  ■» 

dispofiition*     to  her  son  Cyrus  in  his  contest  for  the  throne — that  the 

of  A  ftrvsiit.is 

towards        first   Tcport  couvcycd   to  her  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, 
^"**'  announcing  the  victory  of  Cyrus,  filled  her  with  joy, 

which  was  exchanged  for  hitter  sorrow  when  she  was  informed  of 
his  death, — that  she  caused  to  be  slain  with  horrible  tortures  all 
those,  who,  though  acting  in  the  Persian  army  and  for  the  defence 
of  Artaxerxes,  had  any  participation  in  the  death  of  Cyrus — and 
that  she  showed  favourable  dispositions  towards  the  Cyreian 
Greeks.*  It  may  seem  probable,  farther,  that  her  influence  may 
have  been  exerted  to  procure  for  them  an  unimpeded  retreat, 
without  anticipating  the  use  afterwards  made  by  Tissaphernes 
(as  will  soon  appear)  of  the  present  convention.  And  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  Persian  king  had  an  interest  in  facilitating  their 
retreat.  For  the  very  circumstance  which  rendered  retreat  difficult, 
also  rendered  the  Greeks  dangerous  to  him  in  their  actual  position. 
They  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  within  seventy 
miles  of  Babylon ;  in  a  country  Hot  only  teeming  with  fertility, 
but  also  extremely  defensible  ;  especially  against  cavalry,  from  the 
multiplicity  of  canals,  as  Herodotus  observed  respecting  Lower 
Egypt.'  And  Klearchus  might  say  to  his  Grecian  soldiers — what 
Xenophon  was  afterwards  preparing  to  say  to  them  at  Kalpe  on 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  what  Nikias  also  affirmed  to  the  unhappy 


»  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  18-27. 

•  Ktesias,  Persica,  Fragm.  c.  59,  ed. 
Biihr;  compared  with  the  remarkable 
Fragment.  18,  preserved  by  the  so-called 


Demetrius  Pbal6reus;  see  also  Plutarch, 
Artaxerx.  c.  17. 

»  Herodot.  i.   19:?;    ii.    108;    Strabo, 
xvii.  p.  788. 
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Athenian  army  whom  he  afterwards  conducted  away  from  Syra- 
cuse^— that  wherever  they  sat  down,  they  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  well-organised  to  become  at  once  a  city.  A  body 
of  such  troops  might  effectually  assist,  and  would  perhaps  en<- 
courage,  the  Babylonian  population  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  to  exonerate  themselves  from  the  prodigious  tribute  which 
they  now  paid  to  the  satrap.  For  these  reasons,  the  advisers  of 
Artaxerxes  thought  it  advantageous  to  convey  the  Greeks  across 
the  Tigris  out  of  Babylonia,  beyond  all  possibility  of  returning 
thither.  This  was  at  any  rate  the  primary  object  of  the  con- 
vention. And  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  Greeks,  because  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one 
bridge  over  the  Tigris ;  which  bridge  could  only  be  reached  by 
inviting  them  to  advance  considerably  farther  into  the  interior  of 
Babylonia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  fears  and  hopes  on  both  sides,  at  the  tinK^ 
when  Tissaphemes  left  the  Greeks,  after  concluding  his  Lonjrhaitof 
convention.  For  twenty  days  did  they  await  his  return,  S^irljSSii 
without  receiving  from  him  any  communication ;  the  ^**»-^'*»«- 
Cyreian  Persians  under  Ariseus  being  encamped  near  them. 
Such  prolonged  and  unexplained  delay  became,  after  a  few 
days,  the  source  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  Greeks ;  the  more 
so,  as  Ariseus  received  during  this  interval  several  visits  from  his 
Persian  kinsmen,  and  friendly  messages  from  the  King,  promi^ng 
amnesty  for  his  recent  services  under  Cyrus.  Of  these  messages 
the  effects  were  painfully  felt,  in  manifest  coldness  of  demeanour 
on  the  part  of  his  Persian  troops  towards  the  Greeks.  Impatient 
and  suspicious,  the  Greek  soldiers  impressed  upon  Klearchus  their 
fears,  that  the  King  had  concluded  the  recent  convention  only 
to  arrest  their  movements,  until  he  should  have  assembled  a  larger 
army  and  blocked  up  more  effectually  the  roads  against  their 
return.  To  this  Klearchus  replied — "  I  am  aware  of  all  that  you 
say.  Yet  if  we  now  strike  our  tents,  it  will  be  a  breach  of  the 
convention,  and  a  declaration  of  war.  No  one  will  furnish  us 
with  provisions  :  we  shall  have  no  guides :  Ariaeus  will  desert  us 
forthwith,  so  that  we  shall  have  his  troops  as  enemies  instead  of 
friends.  Whether  there  be  any  other  river  for  us  to  cross,  I  know 
not ;  but  we  know  that  the  Euphrates  itself  can  never  be  crossed, 
if  there  be  an  enemy  to  resist  us.  Nor  have  we  any  cavalry, — 
while  cavalry  is  the  best  and  most  numerous  force  of  our  enemies. 

1  Xen.  Anab  y.  6,  16 ;  Thucyd.  tu. 
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Bpair  of 
Klearchus. 


If  the  King,  having  all  these  advantages,  really  wishes  to  destroy 
us,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  falsely  exchange  all  these  oaths 
and  solemnities,  and  thus  make  his  own  word  worthless  in  the  eyes 
both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians."  ^ 

Such  words  from  Klearchus  are  remarkable,  as  they  testify  his 
own  complete  despair  of  the  situation — certainly  a  very 
natural  despair — except  by  amicable  dealing  with  the 
Persians ;  and  also  his  ignorance  of  geography  and  the  country 
to  be  traversed.  This  feeling  helps  to  explain  his  imprudent 
confidence  afterwards  in  Tissaphemes. 

That  satrap  however,  after  twenty  days,  at  last  came  back,  with 
Retreating  his  army  prepared  to  return  to  Ionia — with  the  King's 
Sr  tS"°'  daughter  whom  he  had  just  received  in  marriage, — and 
with  another  grandee  named  Orontas.  Tissaphemes 
took  the  conduct  of  the  march,  providing  supplies  for  the 
Greek  troops  to  purchase ;  while  Ariaeus  and  his  division 
now  separated  themselves  altogether  from  the  Greeks, 
and  became  intermingled  with  the  other  Persians.  Klearchus  and 
the  Greeks  followed  them,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  in 
the  rear,  with  a  separate  guide  for  themselves;  not  without 
jealousy  and  mistrust,  sometimes  shown  in  individual  conflicts, 
while  collecting  wood  or  forage,  between  them  and  the  Persians  of 
Ariaeus.  After  three  days'  march  (that  is,  apparently,  three  days, 
calculated  from  the  moment  when  they  began  their  retreat  with 
Ariaeus)  they  came  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  passed  through  it,* 
prosecuting  their  march  onward  through  the  country  on  its  other 


■aphem^— 
tbey  enter 
ivitnin  the 
Wall  of 
Media - 
inarch  to 
Sittakg. 


*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  3-8. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  12.  Ai€\96yT(s 
8^  Tpcis  araOfxohst  ii^iKovro  vphs 
rh  MriUlas  KdKo{tfjL(voy  tcixos,  fcal  ira- 
prjKOoy  a  if  to  v  ftcrot.  It  appears  to 
me  that  these  three  days*  march  or 
CToB^iol  can  hardly  be  computed  from 
the  moment  when  they  commenced 
their  march  under  the  conduct  of  Tis- 
saphemds.  Whoever  looks  at  Plan  II., 
annexed  to  the  present  volume,  will 
see  that  there  could  not  be  a  distance 
equal  to  three  days'  march  between  the 
point  from  whence  Tissaphemds  began 
to  conduct  them,  and  any  point  of  the 
Wall  of  Media  at  which  they  were 
likely  to  pass  through  it.  And  if  the 
Wall  of  Media  be  placed  two  days' 
march  farther  to  the  southward,  it  can- 
not have  had  the  length  which  Xeno- 
phon  ascribes  to  it ;  since  the  two 
rivers  come  gradually  nearer  to   each 


other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin 
from  the  moment  when  the  Qreeks 
started  under  conduct  of  Ariaeus,  we 
can  plainly  trace  three  distinct  resting^ 
places  ((rraB^iobs)  before  they  reached 
the  Wall  of  Media.  First,  at  the  vil- 
lages where  the  confusion  and  alarm 
arose  (ii.  2,  13-21).  Secondly,  at  the 
villages  of  abundant  supply,  where  they 
concluded  the  truce  with  Ti88i4>hemd9, 
aud  waited  twenty  days  for  his  return 
(ii.  3,  14;  ii.  4,  9).  Thirdly,  one 
night's  halt  under  the  conduct  of  Tissa- 
phernds,  before  they  reached  the  Wall 
of  Media.  This  makes  three  distinct 
stations  or  halting-places,  between  the 
station  (the  firat  station  after  passing 
the  undefended  trench)  from  whence 
they  started  to  begin  their  retreat  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Ariaeus, — and  the 
point  where  they  traversed  the  Wall  of 
Media. 
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or  interior  side.  It  was  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  100 
feet  high,  and  20  feet  broad ;  it  was  said  to  extend  a  length  of  20 
parasangs  (or  about  70  miles,  if  we  reckon  the  parasang  at  30 
stadia),  and  to  be  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.  Two  days  of 
farther  march,  computed  at  eight  parasangs,  brought  them  to  the 
Tigris.  During  these  two  days  they  crossed  two  great  ship-canals, 
one  of  them  over  a  permanent  bridge,  the  other  over  a  temporary 
bridge  laid  on  seven  boats.  Canals  of  such  magnitude  must 
probably  have  been  two  among  the  four  stated  by  Xenophon  to  be 
drawn  from  the  river  Tigris,  each  of  them  a  parasang  distant  from 
the  other.  They  were  100  feet  broad,  and  deep  enough  even 
for  heavy  vessels ;  they  were  distributed  by  means  of  numerous 
smaller  channels  and  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil;  and 
they  were  said  to  fall  into  the  Euphrates ;  or  rather  perhaps  they 
terminated  in  one  main  larger  canal  cut  directly  from  the  Euphrat^ 
to  the  Tigris,  each  of  them  joining  this  larger  canal  at  a  different 
point  of  its  course.  Within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  Tigris  was 
a  large  and  populous  city  named  Sittake,  near  which  the  Greeks 
pitched  their  camp,  on  the  verge  of  a  beautifril  park  or  thick  grove 
full  of  all  kinds  of  trees ;  while  the  Persians  all  crossed  the  Tigris, 
at  the  neighbouring  bridge. 

As  Proxenus  and  Xenophon  were  here  walking  in  front  of  the 
camp  after  supper,  a  man  was  brought  up  who  had  asked  ^i^nn  and 
for  the  former  at  the  advanced  posts.  This  man  said  SfSS**^ 
that  he  came  with  instructions  fit)m  Ariaeus.  He  advised  S^^^ 
the  Greeks  to  be  on  their  guard,  as  there  were  troops  ^Tigris, 
concealed  in  the  adjoining  grove,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
them  during  the  night — and  also  to  send  and  occupy  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris,  since  Tissaphemes  intended  to  break  it  down,  in 
order  that  the  Greeks  might  be  caught  without  possibility  of 
escape  between  the  river  and  the  canal.  On  discussing  this 
information  with  Klearchus,  who  was  much  alarmed  by  it,  a  young 
Greek  present  remarked  that  the  two  matters  stated  by  the  in- 
formant contradicted  each  other ;  for  that  if  Tissaphemes  intended 
to  attack  the  Greeks  during  the  night,  he  would  not  break  down 
the  bridge,  so  as  both  to  prevent  his  own  troops  on  the  other  side 
from  crossing  to  aid,  and  to  deprive  those  on  this  side  of  all 
retreat  if  they  were  beaten, — while,  if  the  Greeks  were  beaten, 
there  was  no  escape  open  to  them,  whether  the  bridge  continued 
or  not.  This  remark  induced  Klearchus  to  ask  the  messenger, 
what  was  the  extent  of  ground  between  the  Tigris  and  the  canal. 
The  messenger  replied  that  it  was  a  great  extent  of  country, 
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comprising  many  large  cities  and  villages.  Reflecting  on  tbis 
communication,  the  Greek  officers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
message  was  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes  to  frighten 
them  and  accelerate  their  passage  across  the  Tigris ;  under  the 
apprehension  that  they  might  conceive  the  plan  of  seizing  or 
breaking  the  bridge  and  occupying  a  permanent  position  in  the 
spot  were  they  were  ;  which  was  an  island,  fortified  on  one  side  by 
the  Tigris,— on  the  other  sides,  by  intersecting  canals  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.*      Such  an  island  was  a  defensible 


*  I  reserve  for  this  place  the  consi- 
deration of  thnt  which  Xenophon  states, 
in  two  or  three  passages,  about  the  Wall 
of  Media  and  about  different  canals  in 
connexion  with  the  Tigris— the  result 
of  which,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out, 
stands  in  my  text. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  in  the  march  of 
the  day  next  but  one  preceding  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  the  army  came  to 
a  deep  and  broad  trench  dug  for  de- 
fence across  their  line  of  way,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  gut  of  twenty 
feet  broad  close  by  the  Euphratds; 
through  which  gut  the  whole  army 
passed.  Xenophon  says,  "  This  trench 
had  been  carried  upwards  across  the 
plain  as  fai'  as  the  Wall  of  Media, 
where  indeed  the  canals  are  situated, 
flowing  from  the  river  Tigris  ;  four 
canals,  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  extremely 
deep,  so  that  corn-bearing  vessels  sail 
along  them.  They  stnke  into  the  Eu- 
phrat^,  they  are  distant  each  from  the 
other  by  one  parasang,  and  there  are 
bridges  over  them  —  Haptrtraro  8*  ^ 
rdippos  &y»  8(ck  rov  ircS/ov  ivl  SwScfca 
irap(i<ra77ar,  f^^XP^  '''^^  MriUlas  rtixovSy 
fy0a  8^  (the  books  print  a  full  stop 
between  rtix^vs  and  tlp$a,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  incorrect,  as  the  sense  goes 
on  without  interruption)  uaip  ai  8i«- 
p«Jx*^»  ^'"'^  TO*'  Tiypriros  Trora/jLou  ^cov- 
ffcu'  tltrl  5i  r4rrap(Sf  rh  fxhv  tZpos  irA«- 
BpiaTaij  ^aJduai  hk  Icrxvpwsj  Kod  ir\o7a 
ir\u  iv  aina7s  airayaryd'  tlafidWovtri  Ht 
fis  rhy  Eif<PpdTfiy,  SioAedrovcrt  S*  iKdffTij 
irapatrdyyTiy,  yt<l>vpai  8*  l[irti(riy"  The 
present  tense — flcriy  ai  Bid^pvxfs — seems 
to  mark  the  local  reference  of  fy0a  to 
the  Wall  of  Media,  and  not  to  the 
actual  march  of  the  army. 

Major  Rennell  (Illustrations  of  the 
Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  79-87,  &c.), 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  x.  p.  16),  Koch  (Zug 
der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  46,  47),  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 


Ten  Thousand,  p.  88)  consider  Xeno- 
phon to  state  that  the  Cyreian  army  on 
this  day's  march  (the  day  but  one  be- 
fore the  battle)  passed  through  the 
Wall  of  Media  and  over  the  four  dis- 
tinct canals  reaching  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Euphrat^.  They  all  indeed 
contest  the  accuracy  of  this  latter  state- 
ment; Rennell  remarking  that  the  level 
of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its  course 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  that  it  could  not  supply  water 
for  so  many  broad  canals  so  near  to 
each  other.  Col.  Chesney  also  con- 
ceives the  army  to  have  passed  through 
the  Wall  of  Media  before  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  they 
do  not  correctly  interpret  the  words  of 
Xenophon,  who  does  not  say  that  Cyrus 
ever  passed  either  the  Wall  of  Media  or 
these  four  canals  before  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  but  who  says  (as  Kriiger,  De 
Authentic  Anabaseos,  p.  12,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  the  Anabasis,  rightly 
explains  him)  that  these  four  canals 
flowing  from  the  Tigris  are  at,  or  near, 
the  Wall  of  Media,  which  the  Greeks 
did  not  pass  through  until  long  after 
the  battle,  when  Tissaphemes  was  con- 
ducting them  towards  the  Tigris,  two 
days'  march  before  they  reached  Sittakd 
(Anab.  ii.  4,  12). 

It  has  been  supposed,  during  the  last 
few  years,  that  the  direction  of  the 
Wall  of  Media  could  be  verified  by 
actual  ruins  still  subsisting  on  the  spot. 
Dr.  Ross  and  Captain  Lynch  (see  Jour- 
nal of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix. 
p.  446-473,  with  Captain  Lynch's  map 
annexed)  discovered  a  line  of  embank- 
ment which  they  conside^jpd  to  be  the 
remnant  of  it.  It  begins  on  the  w^estem 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  latitude  34°  3', 
and  stretches  towards  the  Euphrates  in 
a  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  "  It 
is  a  solitary  straight  single  mound,  25 
long  paces  thick  with  a  bastion  on  its 
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position,  having  a  most  productive  territory  with  numerous  culti- 
vators, so  as  to  furnish  shelter  and  means  of  hostility  for  all  the 


western  face  at  every  55  paces,  and  on 
the  same  side  it  has  a  deep  ditch,  27 
paces  broad.  The  wall  is  here  built  of 
the  small  pebbles  of  the  country,  im- 
beded  in  cement  of  lime  of  great  tena- 
city :  it  is  from  35  to  40  feet  in  height, 
and  runs  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  trace  it.  The  Bedouins  tell 
me  that  it  goes  in  the  same  straight 
line  to  two  mounds  called  Ramelah  on 
the  Euphrates,  some  hours  above  Fe- 
lujah:  that  it  is,  in  places  far  inland, 
built  of  brick,  and  in  some  parts  worn 
down  to  a  level  with  the  desert"  (Dr. 
lioss,  1.  c.  p.  44G). 

Upon  the  faith  of  these  observations, 
the  supposed  wall  (now  called  Sidd 
Kimrua  by  the  natives)  has  been  laid 
down  as  the  Wall  of  Media  reaching 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  best  re<^nt  maps,  especially  that  of 
Colonel  Chesney;  and  accepted  as  such 
by  recent  inquirers. 

Nevertheless  subsequent  observations, 
recently  made  known  by  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  to  the  Geographical  Society,  have 
contradicted  the  views  of  Dr.  Koss  as 
stated  above,  and  have  shown  that  the 
Wall  of  Media,  in  the  line  here  as- 
ffigned  to  it,  has  no  evidence  to  rest 
upon.  Captain  Jones,  commander  of 
the  steamer  at  Bagdad,  undertook,  at 
the  request  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  a 
minute  examination  of  the  locality. 
And  ascertained  that  what  had  been 
laid  down  as  the  Wall  of  Media  was 
merely  a  line  of  mounds;  no  wall  at 
all,  but  a  mere  embankment,  extending 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Tigris, 
and  designed  to  arrest  the  winter  tor- 
rents and  drain  off  the  rain-water  of  the 
desert  into  a  large  reservoir,  which 
served  to  irrigate  an  extensive  valley 
between  the  rivers. 

From  this  important  communication 
it  results,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  evi- 
dence now  remaining  for  determining 
what  was  the  line  or  position  of  the 
Wall  of  Media;  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  datum  positively  esta- 
blished, serving  as  premises  from  whence 
to  deduce  other  positions  mentioned  by 
Xenophon.  As  our  knowledge  now 
stands,  there  is  not  a  single  point  men* 
tioned  by  Xenopho^  in  Babylonia  which 
can  be  positively  verified,  except  Baby- 
lon itself— and  Pylso,  which  is  known 
pretty  nearly,  as  the  spot  where  Baby- 
lonia proper  commences. 

VOL.  VI. 


Unable  as  we  are  to  verify  by  any 
independent  evidences  the  topographi- 
cal statements  of  Xenophon  m  Baby- 
lonia, nothing  more  can  be  done  than 
to  explain  and  illustrate  clearly  these 
statements  as  they  stand.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  given  annexed  to  the 
present  volume  a  Plan  (Plan  II.)  founded 
exclusively  upon  the  statements  of  Xe- 
nophon, and  destined  to  render  them 
clear  to  the  reader.  I  have  in  this  Plan 
inserted  the  Wall  of  Media,  not  upon 
any  positive  knowledge,  but  in  the 
course  which  I  think  it  naturally  would 
follow  upon  Xenophon*s  narrative  of 
facts. 

The  description  which  Xenophon  gives 
of  the  Wall  of  Media  is  very  plain  and 
specific.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  actually  saw  it,  passed  through  it, 
and  correctly  describes  it  in  height  as 
well  as  breadth.  Its  entire  length  he 
of  course  only  gives  from  what  he  was 
told.  His  statement  appears  to  me 
good  evidence  that  there  was  a  Wall  of 
Media,  which  reached  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Euphrates,  or  perhaps  to  some 
canal  cut  from  the  Euphrat^— though 
there  exists  no  mark  to  show  what 
was  the  precise  locality  and  direction 
of  the  Wall.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiv.  2),  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  saw  near  Macepracta, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
ruins  of  a  wall,  "which  in  ancient 
times  had  stretched  to  a  great  distance 
for  the  defence  of  Assyria  against  fo- 
reign invasion."  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  this  was  the  Wall  of  Media:  but 
the  position  of  Macepracta  cannot  be 
assigned. 

It  is  important  however  to  remem- 
ber— what  I  have  already  stated  in  this 
note — that  Xenophon  did  not  see,  and 
did  not  cross  either  tKe  Wall  of  Media, 
or  the  two  canals  here  mentioned, 
until  many  days  after  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa. 

With  regard  to  the  two  large  canals 
which  Xenophon  actually  crossed  over, 
after  having  passed  the  Wall  of  Media 
— and  to  the  four  large  canals  which  he 
mentions  as  being  near  to  the  Wall  of 
Media — I  have  drawn  them  on  the  Plan 
in  such  manner  as  visibly  to  illustrate 
his  narrative.  We  know  from  Hero- 
dotus that  all  the  territory  of  Baby- 
lonia was  intersected  by  canals,  and 
that  there  was  one  caoal  greater  thaa 
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King's  enemies:  Tissaphernes  calculated  that  the  message  now 
delivered  would  induce  the  Greeks  to  become  alarmed  with  their 
actual  position,  and  to  cross  the  Tigris  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  At  least  this  was  the  interpretation  which  the  Greek 
officers  put  upon  his  proceeding;  an  interpretation  liighly  plausible, 
since,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  conduct  the  Greek  troops  into  a  position  sufficiently  tempt- 
ing for  them  to  hold — and  since  he  knew  that  his  own  purposes  were 
purely  treacherous.  But  the  Greeks,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers, 
were  animated  only  by  the  wish  of  reaching  home.  They  trusted, 
thougli  not  without  misgivings,  in  the  promise  of  Tissaphernes  to 
conduct  them ;  and  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  taking  per- 
manent post  in  this  fertile  island.  They  did  not  however  neglect 
the  precaution  of  sending  a  guard  during  the  night  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris,  which  no  enemy  came  to  assail.  On  the  next 
morning  they  passed  over  it  in  a  body,  in  cautious  and  mistrustful 
array,  and  found  themselves  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, — 
not  only  without  attack,  but  even  without  sight  of  a  single 
Persian,  except  Glus  the  interpreter  and  a  few  otliers  watching 
their  motions. 

After  having  crossed  by  a  bridge  laid  upon  thirty-seven  pon- 
retreating  toous,  thc  Grccks  coutinucd  their  march  to  the  northward 
the  loft  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  for  four  days  to  the 
Tigris- to  river  Physkus;  said  to  be  twenty  parasangs.*  The 
Zab/*^*  Physkus  was  100  feet  wide,  with  a  bridge,  and  the  large 
city  of  Opis  near  it.  Here,  at  the  frontier  of  Assyria  and  Media, 
the  road  from  the  eastern  regions  to  Babylon  joined  the  road 
northerly  on  which  the  Greeks  were  marching.     An  illegitimate 


the  rest  and  iiavij^ablo,  wliicli  flowed 
from  the  Eu|)hrat6a  to  the  Tigris,  in  a 
direction  to  the  south  of  east.  Tins 
coincides  pretty  well  with  the  direction 
assigned  in  Colonel  Cheanoy's  map  to 
the  Nahr-Malcha  or  Kegium-Fliimen, 
into  which  the  four  great  canals,  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  as  drawn  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  pAiph  rates,  might  na- 
tunilly  dischai'ge  themselves,  and  still 
be  said  to  fall  into  the  Euphrates,  of 
which  the  Nalir-Malcha  was  as  it  were 
a  branch.  How  the  level  of  the  two 
rivers  would  adjust  itself,  when  the 
epace  l>etw(ien  them  was  covered  with  a 
network  of  canals  gre.it  and  small,  and 
when  a  vast  quantity  of  the  water  of 
both  was  exhausted  in  fertilising  the 
earth — la  didicult  to  say. 


The  tsAmJ  wherein  the  Greeks  stood, 
at  tlieir  posititm  near  Sittoke,  before 
crossing  tiie  Tigris,  would  be  a  parol- 
lelogram  formed  by  the  Tigris,  the 
Nahr-Malcha,  and  the  two  pcu^llel 
canals  joining  them.  It  might  well  be 
called  a  large  island,  containing  many 
cities  and  villages,  with  a  lai-ge  popu> 
lation. 

*  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
in  ancient  times  the  Tigiis,  above  Bag* 
dad,  fol]owe<l  a  course  more  to  the 
westward,  and  loss  winding,  than  it  docs 
now.  The  situation  of  Opis  cannot  be 
verified.  The  ruins  of  a  lai^  city  were 
seen  by  Caj>tain  Lynch  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Adhem  with  the 
Tigris,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Opis, 
inlat.  34^\ 
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brother  of  Artaxcrxes  was  seen  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force, 
which  he  was  conducting  from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  royal  army.  This  great  host  halted  to  see  the  Greeks 
pass  by ;  and  Klearchus  ordered  the  march  in  column  of  two 
abreast,  employing  himself  actively  to  maintain  an  excellent  array, 
and  halting  more  than  once.  The  army  thus  occupied  so  long  a 
time  in  passing  by  the  Persian  host  that  their  numbers  appeared 
greater  than  the  reality,  even  to  themselves ;  while  the  effect  upon 
the  Persian  spectators  was  very  imposing.^  Here  Assyria  ended 
and  Media  began.  They  marched,  still  in  a  northerly  direction, 
for  six  days  tlirough  a  portion  of  Media  almost  unpeopled,  until 
they  came  to  some  flourishing  villages  which  formed  a  portion  of 
the  domain  of  Queen  Parysatis ;  probably  these  villages,  forming 
so  marked  an  exception  to  the  desert  character  of  the  remaining 
march,  were  situated  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  which  flows  into  the 
Tigris,  and  which  Xenophon  must  have  crossed,  though  he  makes 
no  mention  of  it.  According  to  the  order  of  march  stipulated 
between  the  Greeks  and  Tissaphernes,  the  latter  only  provided 
a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  former  to  purchase ;  but  on  the 
present  halt,  he  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder  the  villages,  which 
were  rich  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  subsistence — yet  without  carrying 
off  the  slaves.  The  wish  of  the  satrap  to  put  an  insult  on  Cyrus, 
as  his  personal  enemy,*  tlirough  Parysatis,  thus  proved  a  sentence 
of  ruin  to  these  unhappy  villagers.  Five  more  days'  march,  called 
twenty  parasangs,  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Zabatus, 
or  the  Greater  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris  near  a  town  now 
called  Senn.  During  the  first  of  these  five  days,  they  saw  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tigris  a  large  town  called  Kaenae,  from  whence 
they  received  supplies  of  provisions,  brought  across  by  the  in- 
habitants upon  rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins.^ 


>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  26. 

2  Ktesias,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  Biihr. 

•  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  2G-28. 

Hannert,  RenneU^  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
and  modt  modem  commentators,  iden- 
tify this  town  of  Kaivai  or  Kmnsc  with 
the  modem  tovm  Senn;  which  latter 
place  Mannert  (Geoer.  der  Gr.  Rom.  v. 
p.  333)  and  Rennell  (Illustrations,  p. 
]29)  represent  to  be  near  the  Lesser 
Zab  instead  of  the  Greater  Zab. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  locality 
assigned  by  Xenophon  to  Keurcd  does 
not  at  all  suit  tiie  modem  town  of 
Senn.    Nor  is  there  much  real  simi- 


though  our  erroneous  way  of  pronounc- 
ing the  Latin  name  Caenae  creates  a 
delusive  appearance  of  similarity.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  shows  that  some  modem 
writers  have  been  misled  in  the  same 
manner  by  identifying  the  modem  town 
of  Sert  with  Tigranoc^rto. 

It  is  a  perplexing  circumstance  in  tho 
geography  of  Xcnophon's  work,  that  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Lesser  Zab, 
which  yet  he  must  have  crossed.  He- 
rodotus notices  them  both,  and  re- 
marks on  the  fact  that  though  distinct 
rivers,  both  bore  the  same  name  (v. 
52).    Perhaps  in  drawing  up  his  nar- 


larity  of  name  between  the  two;   al-  |  rative  after  the  expedition,  Xenophoa 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab  they  halted  three  days — days 
saspidons  of  serious  and  tragical  moment  Having  been  under 
oreeSMid*  feelings  of  mistrust,  ever  since  the  convention  with 
pheni'es.  Tissaphemes,  they  had  followed  throughout  the  whole 
march,  with  separate  guides  of  their  own,  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
always  maintaining  their  encampment  apart  During  their  halt  on 
the  Zab,  so  many  various  manifestations  occurred  to  aggravate  the 
mistrust,  that  hostilities  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
between  the  two  camps.  To  obviate  this  danger  Klearchus 
demanded  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes,  represented  to  him  the 
threatening  attitude  of  affairs,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  a  clear  understanding.  He  impressed  upon  the  satrap 
that,  over  and  above  the  solemn  oaths  which  had  been  inter- 
changed, the  Greeks  on  their  side  could  have  no  conceivable 
motive  to  quarrel  with  him ;  that  they  had  everything  to  hope 
from  his  friendship,  and  everything  to  fear,  even  to  the  loss  of  all 
chance  of  safe  return,  from  his  hostility ;  that  Tissaphemes  also 
could  gain  nothing  by  destroying  them,  but  would  find  them,  if  he 
chose,  the  best  and  most  faithful  instruments  for  his  own  aggran* 
disement  and  for  conquering  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians — as  Cyrus 
had  experienced  while  he  was  alive.  Klearchus  concluded  his 
protest  by  requesting  to  be  informed,  what  malicious  reporter  had 
been  filling  the  mind  of  Tissaphemes  with  causeless  suspicions 
against  the  Greeks.^ 

"  Klearchus  (replied  the  satrap),  I  rejoice  to  hear  such  excellent 
Klearchus  scnsc  from  your  lips.  You  remark  tmly,  that  if  you  were 
^uh^T^.  to  meditate  evil  against  me,  it  would  recoil  upon  your- 
fndTs^""  selves.  I  shall  prove  to  you,  in  my  turn,  that  you  have 
talked  over,  jjq  causc  to  mistfust  either  the  King  or  me.  If  we  had 
wished  to  destroy  you,  nothing  would  be  easier.  We  have  super- 
abundant forces  for  the  purpose :  there  are  wide  plains  in  which 
you  would  be  starved — besides  mountains  and  rivers  which  you 
would  be  unable  to  pass,  without  our  help.  Having  thus  the 
means  of  destroying  you  in  our  hands,  and  having  nevertheless 
bound  ourselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  save  you,  we  shall  not  be  fools 
and  knaves  enough  to  attempt  it  now,  when  we  should  draw  upon 
ourselves  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods.  It  is  my  peculiar 
affection  for  my  neighbours  the  Greeks — and  my  wish  to  attach  to 
my  own  person,  by  ties  of  gratitude,  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Cyrus — 
which  have  made  me  eager  to  conduct  you  to  Ionia  in  safety^    For 

may  have  so  far  foi-gotten,  as  to  fancy    as  distinct  in  his  memoranda,  were  only 
that  two  synouomouB  rivers,  mentioned    one.  ^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  2-15. 
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I  knoA^  that  when  you  are  in  my  service,  though  the  King  is  the 
only  man  who  can  wear  his  tiara  erect  upon  his  head^  I  shall 
be  able  to  wear  mine  erect  upon  my  heart,  in  full  pride  and 
confidence.* " 

So  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon  Elearchus  by  these 
assurances,  that  he  exclaimed — "  Surely  those  informers  deservje 
the  severest  punishment,  who  try  to  put  us  at  enmity,  when  we  are 
such  good  friends  to  each  other,  and  have  so  much  reason  to  be 
so."  *'Yes  (replied  Tissaphemes),  they  deserve  nothing  less: 
and  if  you,  with  the  other  generals  and  lochages,  will  come  into 
my  tent  tomorrow,  I  will. tell  you  who  the  calumniators  are." 
*'  To-be-sure  I  will  (rejoined  Klearchus),  and  bring  the  other 
generals  with  me.  I  shall  tell  you  at  the  same  time  who  are  the 
parties  that  seek  to  prejudice  us  against  you."  The  conversation 
then  ended,  the  satrap  detaining  Klearchus  to  dinner,  and  treating 
him  in  the  most  hospitable  and  confidential  manner. 

On  the   next   morning,   Klearchus    communicated   what   had 
passed  to  the  Greeks,  insisting  on  the  necessity  that  all 
the  generals  should  go  to  Tissaphemes  pursuant  to  his  vritb  the 
invitation ;  in  order  to  re-establish  that  confidence  which  genenu, 
unworthy  calumniators  had  shaken,  and  to  punish  such  pbemts  in 
of  the   calumniators  as   might   be   Greeks.      So  em- 
phatically did  he  pledge  himself  for  the  good  faith  and   phil- 
hellenic dispositions  of  the  satrap,  that  he  overruled  the  opposition 
of  many  among  the  soldiers ;  who,  still  continuing  to  entertain 
their  former  suspicions,  remonstrated  especially  against  the  extreme 
imprudence  of  putting  all  the  generals  at  once  into  the  power  of 
Tissaphemes.     The  urgency  of  Klearchus  prevailed.      Himself 
with  four  other  generals — Proxenus,  Menon,  Agias,  and  Sokrates 
— and  twenty  lochages  or  captiins — went  to  visit  the  satrap  in 
his   tent;   about  200  of  the   soldiers  going  along  with   them, 
to  make  purchases  for  their  own  account  in  the  Persian  camp- 
market.* 

On  reaching  the  quarters  of  Tissaphemes — distant  nearly  three 
miles  from  the  Grecian  camp,  according  to  habit — the  2^*S?^'* 
five  generals  were  admitted  into  the  interior,  while  the  SS!*^'fb°y 
lochages  remained   at  the  entrance.     A   purple  flag,  JJf^°*„to 
hoisted  from  the  top  of  the  tent,  betrayed  too  late  the  J^^^ 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  invited  to  come.     The  ^^^^ 


>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  17-23. 

This  last  comparison  is  curious,  and 
in  all  probability  the  genuine  words  of 
the  satrap^T^r  /Uy  ySlp  M  rfj  kc^oA^ 


*  Xen.  .Aiiab.  ii.  5,  30. 
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lochages,  with  the  Grecian  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  them, 
were  surprised  and  cut  down,  while  the  generals  in  the  in- 
terior were  detained,  put  in  chains,  and  carried  up  as  prisoners 
to  the  Persian  court.  Here  Klearchus,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and 
Sokrates,  were  beheaded,  after  a  short  imprisonment  Queen 
Parysatis,  indeed,  from  aflFection  to  Cyrus,  not  only  furnished 
many  comforts  to  Klearchus  in  the  prison  (by  the  hands  of  her 
surgeon  Ktesias),  but  used  all  her  influence  with  her  son  Arta* 
xerxes  to  save  his  life ;  though  her  eflforts  were  counteracted,  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  superior  influence  of  Queen  Stateira  his  wife. 
The  rivalry  between  these  two  royal  women,  doubtless  arising  out 
of  many  other  circumstances  besides  the  death  of  Klearchus, 
became  soon  afterwards  so  furious,  that  Parysatis  caused  Stateira 
to  be  poisoned.^ 

Menon  was  not  put  to  death  along  with  the  other  generals. 
Menonis  He  appears  to  have  taken  credit  at  the  Persian  court 
perish  in  for  the  treason  of  entrapping  his  colleagues  into  the 
sentimonu  hauds  of  Tissaphcmes.  But  his  life  was  only  prolonged 
Parysatis/*  to  pcrish  a  ycar  afterwards  in  disgrace  and  torture—^ 
probably  by  the  requisition  of  Parysatis,  who  thus  avenged  the 
death  of  Klearchus.  The  queen-mother  had  always  power  enough 
to  perpetrate  cruelties,  though  not  always  to  avert  them.*  She 
had  already  brought  to  a  miserable  end  every  one,  even  faithful 
defenders  of  Artaxerxes,  concerned  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus. 

Though  Menon  thought  it  convenient,  when  brought  up  to 
HowKipor-  Babylon,  to  boast  of  having  been  the  instrument  through 
to'ii*!^*^  whom  the  generals  were  entrapped  into  the  fatal  tent, 
posed  upon,  ^^^jg  |)oast  is  uot  to  be  treated  as  matter  of  fact  For 
not  only  does  Xenophon  explain  the  catastrophe  differently,  but  in 
the  delineation  which  he  gives  of  Menon,  dark  and  odious  as  it  is 
in  the  extreme,  he  does  not  advance  any  such  imputation;  in- 
directly, indeed,  he  sets  it  aside.^ 


*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  0,  1.  Ktesias  Frag. 
Persica,  c.  60,  ed.  Biibr;  Plutarch,  Ar- 
taxerx.  c.  19,  20;  Diodor.  xiv.  27. 

3  Tacit.  Ilistor.  i.  45.  "Othoni  non- 
dum  auctoritaa  inerat  ad  prokibemhun 
Bcelus:  jubere  jam  poterat.  Ita,  simu- 
latione  ira3,  vinciri  juBsum  (Marium  Cel- 
sum)  et  majores  pocnas  daturum,  atfir- 
mans,  praesenti  exitio  subtraxit." 

Ktesias  (Persica,  c.  60:  compare  Plu- 
tarch and  Diodonifl  as  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  note)  attests  the  treason 
of  Menon,  which  he  probably  derived 
from  the  story  of  Menon  himself.     Xe- 


nophon mentions  the  ignominious  death 
of  Menon,  and  he  probably  derived  bis 
information  from  Ktesiaa  (see  Anabasis, 
u.  6.  29). 

The  supposition  that  it  was  PaJrysatis 
who  procured  the  death  of  Menon,  in 
itself  highly  probable,  renders  aU  the 
different  statements  consistent  and  har- 
monious. 

3  Xenophon  seems  to  intimate  that 
there  were  various  steries  current^  which 
he  does  not  credit,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  Menoi) — xol  rk  fi^r  S^  i^^iuf^ 
l£c<rTi  irtpl  avrov  ^c6Sf(r9at,  &c.  (Anab. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Klearchus,  no  such  reason- 
able excuse  can  be  offered  for  his  credulity,  which  brought  himself 
as  well  as  his  colleagues  to  so  melancholy  an  end,  and  his  whole 
army  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  appears  that  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  Grecian  army,  taking  just  measure  of  the  character  of 
Tissaphernes,  was  disposed  to  greater  circumspection  in  dealing 
with  him.  Upon  that  system  Klearchus  himself  had  hitherto 
acted ;  and  the  necessity  of  it  might  have  been  especially  present 
to  hi%  mind,  since  he  had  served  with  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  at 
Miletus  in  411  B.C.,  and  had  therefore  had  fuller  experience  than 
other  men  in  the  army,  of  the  satrap's  real  character.*  On  a 
sudden  he  now  turns  round,  and  on  the  faith  of  a  few  verbal 
declarations,  puts  all  the  military  chiefs  into  the  most  defenceless 
posture  and  the  most  obvious  peril,  such  as  hardly  the  strongest 
grounds  for  confidence  could  have  justified.  Though  the  remark 
of  Machiavel  is  justified  by  large  experience — that  from  the 
short-sightedness  of  men  and  their  obedience  to  present  impulse, 
the  most  notorious  deceiver  will  always  find  new  persons  to  trust 
him — still  such  misjudgement  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  'age 
and  experience  is  difficult  to  explain.*  Polyaenus  intimates  that 
beautiful  women,  exhibited  by  the  satrap  at  his  first  banquet  to 
Klearchus  alone,  served  as  a  lure  to  attract  him  with  all  his 
colleagues  to  the  second ;  while  Xenophon  imputes  the  error  to 
continuance  of  a  jealous  rivalry  with  Menon.  The  latter,*  it 
appears,  having  always  been  intimate  with  Ariaeus,  had  been  thus 
brought  into  previous  communication  with  Tissaphernes,  by  whom 
he  had  been  well-received,  and  by  whom  he  was  also  encouraged 
to  lay  plans  for  detaching  the  whole  Grecian  army  from  Klearchus, 
so  as  to  bring  it  all  under  his  (Menon's)  command,  into  the  service 
of  the  satrap.  Such  at  least  was  the  suspicion  of  Klearchus ;  who, 
jealous  in  the  extreme  of  his  own  military  authority,  tried  to 
defeat  the  scheme  by  bidding  still  higher  himself  for  the  favour  of 
Tissaphernes.     Imagining  that  Menon  was  the  unknown  calum- 

ii.  0,  28).  I  viating  and  Bcrupulous  honour  of  the 

Athcnaiiis  (xi.  p.  505)  erroneouBly  :  first  Cyrus  (or  Cyrus  the  Great),  but 
Btates  that  Xenophon  affirmed  Menon 
to  be  tlie  person  who  caused  the  de- 
struction of  Klearchus  by  Tisaaphem^. 
*  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropa?dia  (viii. 
8,  3)  gives  a  strange  explanation  of  the 
imprudent  confidence  reposed  by  Kle- 
archus hi  the  assurance  of  the  Persian 
satrap.  It  arose  (he  says)  from  the 
high  reputation  for  good  faith,  which 
the  Perbians  had  acij[uired  by  the  undo* 


which  they  had  since  ceased  to  deserve, 
though  the  corruption  of  their  charac- 
ter had  not  before  publicly  manifested 
itself. 

This  is  a  curious  perversion  of  his- 
tory to  serve  the  purpose  of  his  ro- 
mance. 

2  Machiiivelli,  Principe,  c.  !«.  p.  r»5. 

^  Polyien.  vii.  18. 
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nlator  who  prejudiced  the  satrap  against  him,  he  hoped  to  prevail 
on  the  satrap  to  disclose  his  name  and  dismiss  him.^  Such 
jealousy  seems  to  have  robbed  Klearchus  of  his  customary  pru- 
dence. We  must  also  allow  for  another  impression  deeply  fixed 
in  hb  mind ;  that  the  salvation  of  the  army  was  hopeless  without 
the  consent  of  Tissaphemes,  and  therefore,  since  the  latter  had 
conducted  them  thus  far  in  safety,  when  he  might  have  destroyed 
them  before,  that  his  designs  at  the  bottom  could  not  be  hostile.' 

Notwithstanding  these  two  great  mistakes — one  on  the  present 
occasion,  one  previously,  at  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  in  keeping  the 
Greeks  on  the  right  contrary  to  the  order  of  Cyrus — both  com- 
mitted by  Klearchus,  the  loss  of  that  oflScer  was  doubtless  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  army;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  removal  of 
Menon  was  a  signal  benefit — perhaps  a  condition  of  ultimate 
safety.  A  man  so  treacherous  and  unprincipled  as  Xenophon 
depicts  Menon,  would  probably  have  ended  by  really  committing 
towards  the  army  that  treason,  for  which  he  falsely  took  credit  at 
the  Persian  court  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the  generals. 

The  impression  entertained  by  Klearchus,  respecting  the  hope- 
piansofTis.  ^css  positiou  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
tojSScT"  territory  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  was  perfectly  natural 
of  the  pot-*^  in  a  military  man  who  could  appreciate  all  the  means  of 
Biana.  attack  and  obstruction  which  the  enemy  had  it  in  their 

power  to  employ.  Nothing  is  so  unaccountable  in  this  expedition 
as  the  manner  in  which  such  means  were  thrown  away — the 
spectacle  of  Persian  impotence.  First,  the  whole  line  of  upward 
march,  including  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  left  undefended ; 
next,  the  long  trench  dug  across  the  frontier  of  Babylonia,  with 
only  a  passage  of  twenty  feet  wide  left  near  the  Euphrates,  aban- 
doned without  a  guard ;  lastly,  the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Media 
and  the  canals  which  oflfered  such  favourable  positions  for  keeping 
the  Greeks  out  of  the  cultivated  territory  of  Babylonia,  neglected 
in  like  manner,  and  a  convention  concluded,  whereby  the  Persians 
engaged  to  escort  the  invaders  safe  to  the  Ionian  coast,  beginning 
by  conducting  them  through  the  heart  of  Babylonia,  amidst  canals 
afibrding  inexpugnable  defences  if  the  Greeks  had  chosen  to  take 
up  a  position  among  them.  The  plan  of  Tissaphemes,  as  far  as 
we  can  understand  it,  seems  to  have  been,  to  draw  the  Greeks 
to  some  considerable  distance  from  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  then  to  open  his  schemes  of  treasonable  hostility, 
which  the  imprudence  of  Klearchus  enabled  him  to  do,  on  the 

»  Xen.  Auab.  ii.  5,  27,  28.  «  Compare  Aiiab.  ii.  4,  6,  7  j  ii.  5,  9. 
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banks  of  the  Great  Zab,  with  chances  of  success  such  as  he  could 
hardly  have  contemplated.  We  have  here  a  fresh  example  of  the 
wonderful  impotence  of  the  Persians.  We  should  have  expected 
that,  after  having  committed  so  flagrant  an  act  of  perfidy,  Tissa- 
phemes  would  at  least  have  tried  to  turn  it  to  account ;  that  he 
would  have  poured  with  all  his  forces  and  all  his  vigour  on  the 
Grecian  camp,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  unprepared,  disor- 
ganized, and  without  commanders.  Instead  of  which,  when  the 
generals  (with  those  who  accompanied  them  to  the  Persian  camp) 
had  been  seized  or  slain,  no  attack  whatever  was  made  except  by 
small  detachments  of  Persian  cavalry  upon  individual  Greek 
stragglers  in  the  plain.  One  of  the  companions  of  the  generals, 
an  Arcadian  named  Nikarchus,  ran  wounded  into  the  Grecian 
camp,  where  the  soldiers  were  looking  from  afar  at  the  horsemen 
scouring  the  plain  without  knowing  what  they  were  about, — • 
exclaiming  that  the  Persians  were  massacring  all  the  Greeks, 
ofl[icers  as  well  as  soldiers.  Immediately  the  Greek  soldiers 
hastened  to  put  themselves  in  defence,  expecting  a  general  attack 
to  be  made  upon  their  camp ;  but  no  more  Persians  came  near 
than  a  body  of  about  300  horse,  under  Ariseus  and  Mithridates 
(the  confidential  companions  of  the  deceased  Cyrus),  accompanied 
by  the  brother  of  Tissaphemes.  These  men,  approaching  the 
Greek  lines  as  friends,  called  for  the  Greek  officers  to  come 
forth,  as  they  had  a  message  to  deliver  from  the  King.  Accord- 
ingly, Kleanor  and  Sophsenetus  with  an  adequate  guard,  came  to 
the  front,  accompanied  by  Xenophon,  who  was  anxious  to  hear 
news  about  Proxenus.  Ariseus  then  acquainted  them  that  Elear- 
chus,  having  been  detected  in  a  breach  of  the  convention  to  which 
he  had  sworn,  had  been  put  to  death  ;  that  Proxenus  and  Menon, 
who  had  divulged  his  treason,  were  in  high  honour  at  the  Persian 
quarters.  He  concluded  by  saying — "  The  King  calls  upon  you 
to  surrender  your  arms,  which  now  (he  says)  belong  to  him,  anoe 
they  formerly  belonged  to  his  slave  Cyrus.'*  * 

The  step  here  taken  seems  to  testify  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
these  Persians,  that  the  generals  being  now  in  their  TheP*nian» 
power,  the  Grecian  soldiers  had  become  defenceless,  Grecian 
and  might  be  required  to  surrender  their  arms,  even  to  surrender, 
men  who  had  jiist  been  guilty  of  the  most  deadly  fraud  and 
injury  towards  them.  If  Ariaeus  entertained  such  an  expectation, 
he   was  at  once  undeceived  by  the  language  of  Kleanor  and 

1  Xon.  Anab.  ii.  5,  37,  38. 
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Xenophon,  which  breathed  nothing  but  indignant  reproach; 
80  that  he  soon  retired  and  left  the  Greeks  to  their  own  re- 
flections. 

While  their  camp  thus  remained  unmolested,  every  man  within 
Indignant  it  was  a  prcjT  to  the  most  agonizing  apprehensions. 
Ruin  appeared  impending  and  inevitable,  though  no  one 
could  tell  in  what  precise  form  it  would  come.  The 
Greeks  were  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  ten 
thousand  stadia  from  home,  surrounded  by  enemies, 
blocked  up  by  impassable  mountains  and  rivers,  without  guides, 
without  provisions,  without  cavalry  to  aid  their  retreat,  without 
generals  to  give  orders.  A  stupor  of  sorrow  and  conscious  help- 
lessness seized  upon  all.  Few  came  to  the  evening  muster  ;  few 
lighted  fires  to  cook  their  suppers ;  every  man  lay  down  to  rest 
where  he  was;  yet  no  man  could  sleep,  for  fear,  anguish,  and 
yearning  after  relatives  whom  he  was  never  again  to  behold.^ 

Amidst  the  many  causes  of  despondency  which  weighed  down 
this  forlorn  army,  there  was  none  more  serious  than  the  fact,  that 
not  a  single  man  among  them  had  now  either  authority  to  com- 
mand, or  obligation  to  take  the  initiative.  Nor  was  any  ambitious 
candidate  likely  to  volunteer  his  pretensions,  at  a  moment  when 
the  post  promised  nothing  but  the  maximum  of  difficulty  as  well  as 
of  hazard.  A  new,  self-kindled  light — and  self-originated  stimulus 
— was  required,  to  vivify  the  embers  of  suspended  hope  and  action, 
in  a  mass  paralysed  for  the  moment,  but  every  way  capable  of 
efibrt.  And  the  inspiration  now  fell,  happily  for  the  army,  upon 
one  in  whom  a  full  measure  of  soldierly  strength  and  courage  was 
combined  with  the  education  of  an  Athenian,  a  democrat,  and  a 
philosopher. 

It  is  in  true  Homeric  vein,  and  in  something  like  Homeric 
First  appear-  language,  that  Xenophon  (to  whom  we  owe  the  whole 
Snopilon-  narrative  of  the  expedition)  describes  his  dream,  or  the 
hia  dream,  intervention  of  Oneirus,  sent  by  Zeus,  from  which  this 
renovating  impulse  took  its  rise.*  Lying  mournful  and  restless 
like  his  comrades,  he  caught  a  short  repose ;  when  he  dreamt  that 
he  heard  thunder,  and  saw  the  burning  thunder-bolt  fall  upon  his 
paternal    house,    which   became   forthwith   encircled    by   flames. 


*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  2,  3. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  4-11.  ^Hv  Je  ris 
iv  r-p  aTparlfj^  H€fo<^»>'  *A0r)va7os,  hs 
oljTf  (rrpaTr}yh^,  &c. 

Homer,  lliud,  v.  9 — 


Hf  £c  Ti$  ec  Tpcucotrt  Aapnii,  a^vtlof,  ofivftwr, 
'Ipcvf  'H^t'oTOio,  Sec. 

Compare  the  description  of  Zeus  send- 
ing Oneirus  to  the  sleeping  Agamemnon^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Iliad. 
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Awaking,  full  of  terror,  he  instantly  sprang  up ;  upon  which  the 
dream  began  to  fit  on  and  blend  itself  with  his  waking  thoughts, 
and  with  the  cruel  realities  of  his  position.  His  pious  and  excited 
fancy  generated  a  series  of  shadowy  analogies.  The  dream  was 
sent  by  Zeus  ^  the  King,  since  it  was  from  him  that  thunder  and 
lightning  proceeded.  In  one  respect,  the  sign  was  auspicious 
— that  a  great  light  had  appeared  to  him  from  Zeus  in  the  midst 
of  peril  and  suffering.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alarming, 
that  the  house  had  appeared  to  be  completely  encircled  by  flames^ 
preventing  all  egress,  because  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
would  remain  confined  where  he  was  in  the  Persian  dominions, 
without  being  able  to  overcome  the  difiiculties  which  hedged  him 
in.  Yet  doubtful  as  the  promise  was,  it  was  still  the  message  of 
Zeus  addressed  to  himself,  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  him  to  break 
through  the  common  stupor  and  take  the  initiative  movement.* 
*'  Why  am  I  lying  here  ?  Night  is  advancing ;  at  daybreak  the 
enemy  will  be  on  us,  and  we  shall  be  put  to  death  with  tortures* 
Not  a  man  is  stirring  to  take  measures  of  defence.  Why  do  I 
wait  for  any  man  older  than  myself,  or  for  any  man  of  a  different 
city,  to  begin  ?  " 

With  these  reflections,  interesting  in  themselves  and  given  with 
Homeric   vivacity,    he   instantly  went   to   convene   the  HeBUmu- 
lochagi  or  captains  who  had  served  under  his  late  friend  iJlhcr^p. 
Proxenus.     He  impressed  upon  them  emphatically  the  {^kTtie      * 
necessity  of  standing  forward   to   put   the  army  in  a  i^^f^ifnew 
posture  of  defence.  "  I  cannot  sleep,  gentlemen ;  neither,  o™<»"- 
I  presume,  can  you,  under  our  present  perils.     The  enemy  will  be 
upon  us  at  daybreak — prepared  to  kill  us  all  with  tortures,  as  his 
worst  enemies.     For  my  part,  I  rejoice  that  his  flagitious  perjury 
has  put  an  end  to  a  truce  by  which  we  were  the  great  losers ;  a 
truce,  under  which  we,  mindful  of  our  oaths,  have  passed  through 


*  Respecting  the  value  of  a  sign  from 
Zeus  Biisileus,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating him,  compare  various  passages 
in  the  Cyropacdia,  ii.  4,   19;  iii.  3,  21 ; 

2  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  12,  13.  Tltpl- 
ipofios  8'  (V0VS  i.vrfy(p0rit  koI  rh  ivap  wij 
fitv  tKpivfv  kyaBhv,  5ti  iv  ir6voi.s  tov  koX 
KivZvvoit  p&s  fi^yo-  ^K  Aihs  1^(7^  l5o|€, 

&c 'Owotoy  fiftrroi  iari  8^  rh 

roiovrov  tvap  i5civ,  t^tffri  (TKOirtlv  iK 
ruy  (Tvfifidirrcoif  /ucr^  rh  ovap.  Tivtrai 
yap  To5«*  thBvs  iirti^^  iunftytpBrj^  wpw- 
rov  fi\v  ivvoia  avr^  ifnritrrn—Tl  KOLrd.- 
Ktifiai\    ri  8<   vv^    "Kpofiulvtr   ifia  8c   rp 


^fi^pif  uKbs  rovs  woXtfiiovs  f}(civ,  &o. 

The  reader  of  Homer  will  readily  re- 
call various  passages  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  wherein  the  like  mental  talk 
is  put  into  language  and  expanded — 
such  as  Iliad,  xi.  403 — and  several  other 
passages  cited  or  referred  to  in  Colonel 
Mure's  History  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Greece,  ch.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p. 
25  seq. 

A  vision,  of  light  shining  brightly  out 
of  a  friendly  house,  counts  for  a  favour- 
able sign  (Plutarch,  De  Genio  Socratis, 
p.  587  C). 
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all  the  rich  possessions  of  the  King,  without  touching  anything 
except  what  we  could  purchase  with  our  own  scanty  means.  Now, 
we  have  our  hands  free :  all  these  rich  spoils  stand  between  us  and 
him,  as  prizes  for  the  better  man.  The  gods,  who  preside  over 
the  match,  will  assuredly  be  on  the  side  of  us,  who  have  kept  our 
oaths  in  spite  of  strong  temptations,  against  these  perjurers. 
Moreover,  our  bodies  are  more  enduring,  and  our  spirit  more 
gallant,  than  theirs.  They  are  easier  to  wound,  and  easier  to  kill, 
than  we  are,  under  the  same  favour  of  the  gods  as  we  experienced 
at  Ivunaxa. 

"  Probably  others  also  are  feeling  just  as  we  feel.  But  let  us 
not  wait  for  any  one  else  to  come  as  monitors  to  us :  let  us  take 
the  lead,  and  communicate  the  stimulus  of  honour  to  others.  Do 
you  show  yourselves  now  the  best  among  the  lochages — more 
worthy  of  being  generals  than  the  generals  themselves.  Begin  at 
once,  and  I  desire  only  to  follow  you.  But  if  you  order  me  into 
the  front  rank,  I  shall  obey  without  pleading  my  youth  as  an 
excuse — accounting  myself  to  be  of  complete  maturity,  when  the 
purpose  is  to  save  myself  from  ruin.^ 

All  the  captains  who  heard  Xenophon  cordially  concurred  in  his 
suggestion,  and  desired  him  to  take  the  lead  in  exe- 
cuting it.  One  captain  alone — Apollonides,  speaking 
in  the  Boeotian  dialect — protested  against  it  as  insane ; 
enlarging  upon  their  desperate  position,  and  insisting 
upon  submission  to  the  King  as  the  only  chance  of 
"  How  ?  (replied  Xenophon).  Have  you  forgotten  the 
courteous  treatment  which  we  received  from  the  Persians  in 
Babylonia  when  we  replied  to  their  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
our  arms  by  showing  a  bold  front  ?  Do  not  you  see  the  miserable 
fate  which  has  befallen  Klearchus,  when  he  trusted  himself  un- 
armed in  their  hands,  in  reliance  on  their  oaths?  And  yet  you 
scout  our  exhortations  to  resistance,  again  advising  us  to  go  and 
plead  for  indulgence !  My  friends,  such  a  Greek  as  this  man, 
disgraces  not  only  his  own  city,  but  all  Greece  besides.  Let  us 
banish  him  from  our  counsels,  cashier  him,  and  make  a  slave  of 
him  to  carry  baggage." — "Nay  (observed  Agasias  of  Stymphalus), 
the  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece :  I  myself  have  seen  his 
ears  bored,  like  a  true  Lydian."  Apollonides  was  degraded 
accordingly.* 


Addren  of 
Xenophon 
to  the  ofB- 
cere.    New 
gcneraU  are 
named, 
Xenopboa 
being  one. 

safety. 


•    »  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  lG-25. 

**  Vel  imperatore,  vel  milite,  me 
utemini "  (ISallust,  Bellum  Catilinar.  c. 
20). 


2  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  2G-30.  It  would 
appear  from  the  words  of  Xenophon 
that  Apollonides  had  been  one  of  those 
who    had  held  faint-hearted  language 
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Xenophon  with  the  rest  then  distributed  themselves  in  order  to 
bring  together  the  chief  remaining  oflBcers  in  the  army,  who  were 
presently  convened,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred.  The 
senior  captain  of  the  eariier  body  next  desired  Xenophon  to  repeat 
to  this  larger  body  the  topics  upon  which  he  had  just  before  been 
insisting.  Xenophon  obeyed,  enlarging  yet  more  emphatically 
on  the  situation,  perilous,  yet  not  without  hope — on  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken — and  especially  on  the  necessity  that  they, 
the  chief  officers  remaining,  should  put  themselves  forward  pro- 
minently, first  fix  upon  effective  commanders,  then  afterwards 
submit  the  names  to  be  confirmed  by  the  army,  accompanied  with 
suitable  exhortations  and  encouragement.  His  speech  was  ap- 
plauded and  welcomed,  especially  by  the  Lacedaemonian  general 
Cheirisophus,  who  had  joined  Cyrus  with  a  body  of  700  hoplites  at 
Issus  in  Kilikia.  Cheirisophus  urged  the  captains  to  retire  forth- 
with, and  agree  upon  their  commanders  instead  of  the  four  who 
had  been  seized ;  after  which  the  herald  must  be  summoned,  and 
the  entire  body  of  soldiers  convened  without  delay.  Accordingly 
Tiraasion  of  Dardanus  was  chosen  instead  of  Klearchus;  Xan- 
thikles  in  place  of  Sokrates  ;  Kleanor  in  place  of  Agias ;  Philesius 
in  place  of  Menon ;  and  Xenophon  instead  of  Proxenus.^  The 
captains,  who  had  served  under  each  of  the  departed  generals, 
separately  chose  a  successor  to  the  captain  thus  promoted.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  five  now  chosen  were  not  the  only  generals 
in  the  camp ;  thus  for  example,  Cheirisophus  had  the  command  of 
his  own  separate  division,  and  there  may  have  been  one  or  two 
others  similarly  placed.  But  it  was  now  necessary  for  all  the 
generals  to  form  a  Board  and  act  in  concert. 

At  daybreak  the  newly-constituted  Board  of  generals  placed 
proper  outposts  in  advance,  and  then  convened  the  army  The  army  ib 
in  general  assembly,  in  order  that  the  new  appointments  ^ncSa*?* 
might  be  submitted  and  confirmed.     As  soon  as  this  had  5^e?h^ 
been  done,  probably  on  the  proposition  of  Cheirisophus  ^en«pi>on. 
(who  had  been  in  command  before)  that  general  addressed  a  few 
words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the  soldiers.      He  was 


(vwofia\cuctC6fi(tfot,  ii.  1,  14)  in  the  con- 
vcrsatioa   with   PliaUaus   shortly   after 


and  rigour  with  which  Xenophon  here 
treats  him.     Nothing  indeed  could  be 


the  death  of  Cyrus.  Hence  Xenophon  '  more  deplorable,  under  the  actual  cir- 
tells  him,  that  this  is  the  second  time  |  cumstances,  than  for  a  man  *'  to  show 
of  his  offering  such  advice— *A  av  iravra  \  his  acuteuess  by  summing  up  the  perils 
«tSwT,   TovT    fxkv    kfjLvvatrBai    K(\€vovras    around."      See  the   remarkable  speech 


K  t  \fvf  t  s  i6yras'f 

Thifl  helps  to  explain  the  contempt 


of  Demos then^  at  Pyloa  (^Thucyd.  iv, 
10). 
1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  36-46. 
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followed  by  Kleanor,  who  delivered,  with  the  like  brevity,  an 
earnest  protest  against  the  perfidy  of  Tissaphernes  and  Ariaeus. 
Both  of  them  left  to  Xenophon  the  task,  alike  important  and 
arduous  at  this  moment  of  despondency,  of  setting  forth  the  case 
at  length, — working  up  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  to  that  pitch  of 
resolution  which  the  emergency  required, — and  above  all  ex- 
tinguishing all  those  inclinations  to  acquiesce  in  new  treacherous 
proposals  from  the  enemy,  which  the  perils  of  the  situation  would 
be  likely  to  suggest. 

Xenophon  had  equipped  himself  in  his  finest  military  costume 
Favourable  at  this  his  first  oflSclal  appearance  before  the  army, 
ft^wi^^'^""*  when  the  scales  seemed  to  trembl3  between  life  and 
sneeziug.  ;  (j^ath.  Taking  up  the  protest  of  Kleanor  against  the 
treachery  of  the  Persians,  he  insisted  that  any  attempt  to  enter 
into  convention  or  trust  with  such  liars,  would  be  utter  ruin — but 
that  if  energetic  resolution  were  taken  to  deal  with  them  only  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  and  punish  their  misdeeds,  there  was  good 
bope  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  of  ultimate  preservation.  As 
he  pronounced  this  last  word,  one  of  the  soldiers  near  him  happened 
to  sneeze.  Immediately  the  whole  army  around  shouted  with  one 
accord  the  accustomed  invocation  to  Zeus  the  Preserver ;  and 
Xenophon,  taking  up  the  accident,  continued — "  Since,  gentlemen, 
this  omen  from  Zeus  the  Preserver  has  appeared  at  the  instant 
when  we  were  talking  about  preservation,  let  us  here  vow  to  ofier 
the  preserving  sacrifice  to  that  god,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
sacrifice  to  the  remaining  gods  as  well  as  we  can,  in  the  first 
friendly  country  which  we  may  reach.  Let  every  man  who  agrees 
with  me  hold  up  his  hand."  All  held  up  their  hands :  all  then 
joined  in  the  vow,  and  shouted  the  psean. 

This  accident,  so  dexterously  turned  to  profit  by  the  rhetorical 
Encouraging  skill  of  Xcuophon,  was  eminently  beneficial  in  raising 
iSt'^oS'by  the  army  out  of  the  depression  which  weighed  them 
Xenophon.  dowu,  and  in  disposing  them  to  listen  to  his  aniniating 
appeal.  Kepeating  his  assurances  that  the  gods  were  on  their 
side,  and  hostile  to  their  perjured  enemy,  he  recalled  to  their 
memory  the  great  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerxes, — 
how  the  vast  hosts  of  Persia  had  been  disgracefully  repelled.  The 
army  had  shown  themselves  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  worthy  of  such 
forefathers;  and  they  would  for  the  future  be  yet  bolder,  knowing 
by  that  battle  of  what  stufi*  the  Persians  were  made.  As  for 
Ariaeus  and  his  troops,  alike  traitors  and  cowards,  their  desertion 
was  rather  a  gain  than  a  less.    The  enemy  were  superior  in 
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horsemen  :  but  men  on  horseback  were  after  all  only  men,  half 
occupied  in  the  fear  of  losing  their  seats, — incapable  of  prevailing 
against  infantry  finn  on  the  ground, — and  only  better  able  to  run 
away.  Now  that  the  satrap  refused  to  furnish  them  with  pro- 
visions to  buy,  they  on  their  side  were  released  from  their  cove- 
nant, and  would  take  provisions  without  buying.  Then  as  to  the 
rivers  ;  those  were  indeed  difficult  to  be  crossed,  in  the  middle  of 
their  course ;  but  the  army  would  march  up  to  their  sources,  and 
could  then  pass  them  without  wetting  the  knee.  Or  indeed,  the 
Greeks  might  renounce  the  idea  of  retreat,  and  establish  them- 
selves permanently  in  the  King's  own  country,  defying  all  his 
force,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians.  "If  (said  Xenophon)  we 
plant  ourselves  here  at  our  ease  in  a  rich  country,  with  these  tall, 
stately,  and  beautiful  Median  and  Persian  women  for  our  com- 
panions ' — we  shall  be  only  too  ready,  like  the  Lotophagi,  to  , 
forget  our  way  home.  We  ought  first  to  go  back  to  Greece,  and 
tell  our  countrymen  that  if  they  remain  poor,  it  is  their  own  fault, 
when  there  are  rich  settlements  in  this  country  awaiting  all  who 
choose  to  come,  and  who  have  courage  to  seize  them.  Let  us  burn 
our  baggage-^^'iiggons  and  tents,  and  carry  with  us  nothing  but 
what  is  of  the  strictest  necessity.  Above  all  things,  let  us  maintain 
order,  discipline,  and  obedience  to  the  commanders,  upon  which 
our  entire  hope  of  safety  depends.  Let  every  man  promise  to 
lend  his  hand  to  the  commanders  in  punishing  any  disobedient 
individuals;  and  let  us  thus  show  the  enemy  that  we  have  ten 


*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  25. 
'AAA^    yiip    St^otKa   /x^,    tiv  &va^  fid- 
6wfi€y    hfryol    (rju,    koX    iv    i,(p66yois  fito- 

\a7s  Ka\  fi€y dXais  yvyai^l  Ka\ 
V  apd  4u  0  I  5  6fii\€7y,  fi^  &(nr€p  ol 
\(ifr6<payot,  4iri\a0Jofifda  rrjs  otKoSf  d^ov. 

Hippokratoa  (De  Acre,  Locis,  et 
Aquis,  c.  12)  compares  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  Asiatics  and  Europeans, 
noticing  the  ample,  full-grown,  rounded, 
voluptuous,  but  inactive,  forms  of  the 
first,— as  contrasted  with  the  more  com- 
pact, muHcular,  and  vigorous,  type  of 
the  second,  trained  for  movement, 
action,  and  endurance. 

Dio  Clu*y8ostom  has  a  curious  pas- 
sage, in  reference  to  the  Persian  pre- 
ference for  eunuchs  as  slaves,  remarking 
that  they  admired  even  in  males  an 
approach  to  the  type  of  feminine  beauty 
— their  eyes  and  tastes  being  under  the 
influence  only  of  aphrodisiac  ideas ; 
whereaa  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  the 


constant  training  and  naked  exercises  of 
the  palccstra,  boys  competing  with  boys 
and  youths  with  youths,  had  their 
associations  of  the  male  beauty  attracted 
towards  active  power  and  graceful  mo- 
tion. 

Oif  yap  pcuf^phvf  Sti  ol  Tl^pffcu  tvyoii" 
Xovs  iirolovv  robs  icaA.oi»j,  Srots  ahrols 
&s  ndWiaroi  &(ri ;  Toffovroy  Hia^ipfty 
^ovTo  "Kphi  Kd\\o%  t))'  9ri\v  ffx*^^^  *^^ 
•xdyrts  oi  fidpfiapoi,  8i^  t^  fi6voy  rh 
i,<ppo^i<ria  ivyouv.  KiiKtiyot  yvvcuKhs 
cTSos  wfpiriBfaffi  ro7s  A^^fffiy^  AWcos  8* 
oifK  Mtrrayrai  ipqv  Xfftas  8i  ical  ^  rpoi^^ 
ahla  rois  Tl4p(raiSt  r^  h^XP^  iroAAov 
rp€^f<rOai  \nc6  rt  yvyaiKwv  koUl  thyoix*^*^ 
r<av  irptfffixnipMV'  iratSas  Z\  fitrh  irait&yf 
Koi  fiftpdnta  fitrit  fittpaKlwy  fiif  vdmt 
ffwuvaif  firfi^  yvfiyou<rBau  iy  waXad' 
ffrpais  Kcd  yvfiyturlois,  &c.  (Orat-  xxi.  p. 
270). 

Compare  Euripidda,  Baoebse,  447  seq, ; 
and  the  Epigram  ofStrato  in  the  Antho- 
I  logia,  zxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  367  Bnmok. 
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thousand  persons  like  Klearchus,  instead  of  that  one  whom  they 
have  so  perfidiously  seized.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  If  any 
man,  however  obscure,  has  anything  better  to  suggest,  let  him 
come  forward  and  state  it ;  for  we  have  all  but  one  object — the 
common  safety." 

It  appears  that  no  one  else  desired  to  say  a  word,  and  that  the 
Great  im-  spccch  of  Xcnophou  ffavc  Unqualified  satisfaction  :  for 
produced  by  whcu  Chcirisophus  put  the  question,  that  the  meeting 
the  army  should  sanctiou  his  Tccommendations,  and  finally  elect 
nJwSene-^  thc  ncw  gcncrals  proposed — every  man  held  up  his  hand. 
^)«£!^^  Xenophon  then  moved  that  the  army  should  break  up 
immediately,  and  march  to  some  well-stored  villages,  rather  more 
than  two  miles  distant ;  that  the  march  should  be  in  a  hollow 
oblong,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre ;  that  Chcirisophus,  as 
a  Lacedaemonian,  should  lead  the  van ;  while  Kleanor,  and  the 
other  senior  officers,  would  command  on  each  flank, — and  himself 
with  Timasion,  as  the  two  youngest  of  the  generals,  would  lead 
the  rear-guard. 

This  proposition  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the  assembly  broke 
Great  aa-       Up ;  proceeding  forthwith  to  destroy,  or  distribute  among" 
one   another,   every  man's    superfluous   baggage — and 
then  to  take  their  morning  meal  previous  to  the  march. 

The  scene  just  described  is  interesting  and  illustrative  • 
in  more  than  one  point  of  view.^  It  exhibits  that  suscep- 
tibility to  the  influence  of  persuasive  discourse  which 
formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Grecian  character — a  resur- 
rection of  the  collective  body  out  of  the  depth  of  despair,  under 
the  exhortation  of  one  who  had  no  established  ascendency,  nor 
anything  to  recommend  him,  except  his  intelligence,  his  oratorical 
power,  and  his  community  of  interest  with  themselves.  Next,  it 
manifests,  still  more  strikingly,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  training 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece.  Chcirisophus 
had  not  only  been  before  in  office  as  one  of  the  generals,  but  was 
also  a  native  of  Sparta,  whose  supremacy  and  name  was  at  that 
moment  all-powerful :  Kleanor  had  been  before,  not  indeed  a 
general,  but  a  lochagc,  or  one  in  the  second  rank  of  officers : — he 
was  an  elderly  man — and  he  was  an  Arcadian,  while  more  than 
the  numerical  half  of  the  army  consisted  of  Arcadians  and 
Achaeans.      Either  of  these   two   therefore,   and   various   others 


cendency 
acquired 
over  the 
army  at 
once  by 
Xenophon — 
qualitiea 
whereby  he 
obtained  it. 


*  A  very  meagre  abstract  is  given  by 
DiodoruB,  of  that  which  passed  after 
the  seizure  of  the  generals  (xiv.  27). 


He  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Xenophon  on  this  occasion,  nor  indeed 
throughout  aU  his  account  of  the  march. 
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besides,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  prerogative,  or  established  starting- 
point,  for  taking  the  initiative  in  reference  to  the  dispirited  army. 
But  Xenophon  was  comparatively  a  young  man,  with  little  military 
experience : — he  was  not  an  officer  at  all,  either  in  the  first  or 
second  grade,  but  simply  a  volunteer,  companion  of  Proxenus : — 
he  was  moreover  a  native  of  Athens,  a  city  at  that  time  unpopular 
among  the  great  body  of  Greeks,  and  especially  of  Peloponnesians, 
with  whom  her  recent  long  war  had  been  carried  on.  Not  only 
therefore  he  had  no  advantages  compared  with  others,  but  he  was 
under  positive  disadvantages.  He  had  nothing  to  start  with 
except  his  personal  qualities  and  previous  trainmg;  in  spite  of 
which  we  find  him  not  merely  the  prime  mover,  but  also  the 
ascendent  person  for  whom  the  others  make  way.  In  him  are 
exemplified  those  peculiarities  of  Athens,  attested* not  less  by  the 
denunciation  of  her  enemies  than  by  the  panegyric  of  her  own 
citizens,^ — spontaneous  and  forward  impulse,  as  well  in  conception 
as  in  execution— confidence  under  circumstances  which  made  others 
despair — persuasive  discourse  and  publicity  of  discussion,  made 
subservient  to  practical  business,  so  as  at  once  to  appeal  to  the 
intelligence,  and  stimulate  the  active  zeal,  of  the  multitude.  Such 
peculiarities  stood  out  more  remarkably  from  being  contrasted 
with  the  opposite  qualities  in  Spartans — mistrust  in  conception, 
slackness  in  execution,  secrecy  in  counsel,  silent  and  passive 
obedience.  Though  Spartans  and  Athenians  formed  the  two 
extremities  of  the  scale,  other  Greeks  stood  nearer  on  this  point  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

If,  even  in  that  encouraging  autumn  which  followed  immediately 
upon  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  the  inertia 
of  Sparta  could  not  be  stirred  into  vigorous  action  without  the 
vehemence  of  the  Athenian  Alkibiades — much  more  was  it  neces- 


'  Comi>are  the  hostile  speech  of  the 
Corinthian  envoy  at  Sparta,  prior  to  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  with  the  eulogistic 
funeral  oration  of  Periklds,  in  the  second 
year  of  that  war  (Thucyd.  1.  70,  71  ;  ii. 
39,  40;. 

O/  ii4¥  yt  (cM),  Kccrrcpoiroio2  (de- 
scription of  the  Athenians  by  the  Co- 
rintnian  speaker)  Ka\  iiriyovi<rai 
6^f7s  Kul  iirirt\4trai  tpyv  & 
&  y  yvSKTiv  6fit7s  8i  (Lacedaemonians), 
tA  irwdpxoyrd  t€  <rA(tiy  koX  iiriyvwvtu 
/jLTiUky,  KM  fffy^  oh9h  rityayKcud  i^iK€<r$ai, 
AlOis  8i,  ol  fiiv,  Kcd  wapii  8(/va/titv  rok- 
fjLifraX  Kol  iro^  yv^fiiiv  KiyUvv^mai  koI 
itrX  rois  SciKoTf  iv4Kwt9fS'  rh  8i  ifidrtpoy, 
riyr  re  9vrdfttmf  ir^ta   wpa^cu,  rris 


T€ 
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yyt&fiUs  fATiHh  rots  fitfitdois  inirrcStrai, 
r&y  Tc  9fiy&y  iiriHiiroTt  oUtrBcu  &iroAv94- 
(rc<r0ai.  Kal  fi^y  Ktd  AoKyoi  irpbs  ifMt 
fitW'flTaSf  KoX  iiiroii}firircd  trphs  iyJhifiO' 
riirovSi  &c. 

Again,  in  the  oration  of  Periklds — Kol 
ahrol  liroi  Kpiyofity  ^  iyBvfioifitOa  6p$&t 
rit  irpdyfiara,  ob  robs  X^ovs  rots  fpyois 
fikdfifjy  iiyoifityoif  iXXii  fi^  irpoSiSoy^^ 
y€u  ftaWoy  X^qt,  irp6rtpoy  ff  M  a  Set 
fpyv  4\0uy.  Liap9p6yrt»s  ftiv  8^  koJL 
r6^f  fx^M^*'*  fitfrc  r  oXii^y  re  ol 
ahroXiidXtifraKaX  ircp)  Sy  iw i* 
Xfip^(rofAfy  iKXoyiC^ffOai't  rots 
AxXois  iifiaBla  fily  Opdffos,  Xjoyiafths  9h 
ixyoyf  i^4p€t. 
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sary  under  the  depressing  circumstances  which  now  overclouded 
Combination  the  unoflScered  Grecian  army,  that  an  Athenian  bosom 
and  confl-  should  bc  fouud  as  the  source  of  new  life  and  impulse. 
soldier-  Nor  would  any  one,  probably,  except  an  Athenian, 
andbra^ei^  cithcr  havc  felt  or  obeyed  the  promptings  to  stand 
forward  as  a  volunteer  at  that  moment,  when  there  was  every 
motive  to  decline  responsibility,  and  no  special  duty  to  impel 
him.  But  if  by  chance,  a  Spartan  or  an  Arcadian  had  b^n 
found  thus  forward,  he  would  have  been  destitute  of  such  talents 
as  would  enable  him  to  work  on  the  minds  of  others* — of  that 
flexibility,  resource,  familiarity  with  the  temper  and  movements  of 
an  assembled  crowd,  power  of  enforcing  the  essential  views  and 
touching  the  opportune  chords,  which  Athenian  democratical 
training  imparfed.  Even  Brasidas  and  Gylippus,  individual 
Spartans  of  splendid  merit,  and  equal  or  superior  to  Xenophon 
in  military  resource,  would  not  have  combined  with  it  that  poli- 
tical and  rhetorical  accomplishment  which  the  position  of  the 
latter  demanded.  Obvious  as  the  wisdom  of  his  propositions 
appears,  each  of  them  is  left  to  him  not  only  to  initiate,  but 
to  enforce :  Cheirisophus  and  Kleanor,  after  a  few  words  of  intro- 
duction, consign  to  him  the  duty  of  working  up  the  minds  of  the 
army  to  the  proper  pitch. 

How  well  he  performed  this,  may  be  seen  by  his  speech  to  the 
army,  which  bears  in  its  general  tenor  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
that  of  Perikles  addressed  to  the  Athenian  public  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  at  the  moment  when  the  miseries  of  the  epidemic, 
combined  with  those  of  invasion,  had  driven  them  almost  to  despair. 
It  breathes  a  strain  of  exaggerated  confidence,  and  an  under- 
valuing of  real  dangers,  highly  suitable  for  the  occasion,  but 
which  neither  Perikles  nor  Xenophon  would  have  employed  at  any 
other  moment."'*     Throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech,  and  espe- 

*  Compare  the  observations  of  Peri-  j  i^^lovs  thai  rifiris  rohs  ^liSras  rk 
kl6a,  in  his  bwt  speech  to  the  Athe-  j  J^ovra,  Kal  i pfiriy^virai  Hvwa- 
nijins,  about  the  iuefficiency  of  the  best  \  fidvovs  (Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2,  52). 
thoughts,  if  a  man  had  uot  the  power  of  |  A  striking  passage  in  the  funeral 
setting  thorn  forth  in  an  impressive  '  harangue  of  Lysias  (Orat.  ii.  Epitaph, 
manner  (Thucyd.  ii.  60).  Kairoi  4fjio\  is.  19)  sets  forth  the  prevalent  idea  of 
roiovrip  kvhpX  hpyi(i(rQi^  hi  ov^tvhs  otofiai  j  the  Athenian  democracy — authoritative 
^a-fftcy  tlyai  yvuvai  r €  ri  Scovraj  law,  with  persuasive  and  instructive 
Kal  ipfiyfvo'ai  ravr  a,  ipiKSiroXts  \  speech,  as  superseding  mutual  violence 
Te  Kol  xPW^'r<»>y  KpfirTwy  8  t€  yitp  \  {v6yLOs  and  \6yoi,  as  the  antithesis  of 
yvovs  Kol  /u))  (ra<pu)s  8i5ct|as,  iv  Icrtp  koX  u    fiia).     Compare  a  similar  sentiment  in 


fi^  iyf6vfii,6Tj,  &c. 

The  philosopher  and  the  statesman  at 
Athens  hero  hold  the  same  language. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Soki'atOs — fi6yovs 


Isokratds  (Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  8.  5:^56). 

2  See  the  speech  of  Periklde  (Thuc.  ii. 
GO-64).  He  justifies  the  boastful  tone 
of  it^    by    the    unwonted    depression 
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cially  in  regard  to  the  accidental  sneeze  near  at  hand  which 
interrupted  the  beginning  of  it,  Xenophon  displayed  that  skill 
and  practice  in  dealing  with  a  numerous  audience,  and  a  given 
situation,  which  characterised  more  or  less  every  educated  Athe- 
nian. Other  Greeks,  Lacedaemonians  or  Arcadians,  could  act,  with 
bravery  and  in  concert ;  but  the  Athenian  Xenophon  was  among 
the  few  who  could  think,  speak,  and  act,  with  equal  efficiency.^  It 
was  this  tripartite  accomplishment  which  an  aspiring  youth  was 
compelled  to  set  before  himself  as  an  aim,  in  the  democracy  of 
Athens;  and  which  the  Sophists  as  well  as  the  democratical 
institutions — both  of  them  so  hardly  depreciated  by  most  critics — 
helped  and  encouraged  him  to  acquire.  It  was  this  tripartite  ac- 
complishment, the  exclusive  possession  of  which,  in  spite  of  constant 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Boeotian  officers  and  comrades  of  Proxenus,^ 
elevated  Xenophon  into  the  most  ascendent  person  of  the  Cyi'eian 
army,  from  the  present  moment  until  the  time  when  it  broke  up, — 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  history, 

I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  fact, — that  the 
accomplishments  whereby  Xenophon  leaped  on  a  sudden  into 
such  extraordinary  ascendency,  and  rendered  such  eminent  service 
to  his  army,  were  accomplishments  belonging  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  Athenian  democracy  and  education — because 
Xenophon  himself  has  throughout  his  writings  treated  Athens 
not  merely  without  the  attachment  of  a  citizen,  but  with  feelings 
more  like  the  positive  antipathy  of  an  exile.  His  sympathies 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  perpetual  drill,*  the  mechanical  obedience, 
the  secret  government  proceedings,  the  narrow  and  prescribed 
range  of  ideas,  the  silent  and  deferential  demeanour,  the  methodi- 


against  which  he  had  to  contend  on  the 
part  of  hia  hearers — ^i}\w(rv  9h  koI  r6Bt 
8  fjMi  SoKctTc  odr*  avrol  vt&xort  4y$vfiri' 
Sriycu  6vdpxoy  vfuy  fity^Oovs  wtpl  is  r^y 
ipxhf'  oCr'  iyi»  4y  rois  irpXv  \6yotSf  068* 
h.v  yvy  i xpVf^^H-Vy  ko fiirv^€<rr4- 
pay  tx^^"*"^  rkiy  irpo<rirolii<riy, 
t  i  fiii  Karair9v\rjyfi4yovs  it/ias 
tr  apa  rh  tlnh  s  itapoty. 

This  is  also  the  proper  explanation  of 
Xenophon's  tone. 

'  In  a  passage  of  the  Cyroptcdia  (v. 
5,  4(3),  Xenophon  sets  forth  in  a  striking 
manner  the  combination  of  the  \€ictik6s 
Kot  irpcucruc6f — "CUnrtp  teak  trav  fidx^<^^<u 
8«i7,  6  wKfiarovs  x*^F^^^*^^*   &Aki/a<6- 


raros  Kal  irpaicriiccirarof  icp(- 
yoiro  hy  tJyai,  M^  lUvroi  i»s  \6y09 
il/i'iy  iirt9(i^6fityotf  oToy  &v  cf- 
iroiTC  irphs  9Katrr oy  ahr Sty^r ov^ 
TO  ficXcrar€  —  AAA*  &s  robs  irt- 
ir€t<rfi4yovs  64^*  ixdarov  8^Aovr 
i(rofi4yovs    oTs    hy    irpdrrtto' iWy 

In  describing  the  duties  of  a  Hip- 
parch  or  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
Xenophon  also  insists  upon  the  im- 
portance of  persuasive  speech,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  the  active  obe- 
dience of  the  soldiers — Els  y*  fiiiy  rh 
€inrti0%is  flyoA  robs  hLpxoi»-4yovs,  f^^y^ 
fihy  KoX  rh  \6y<p  htidffKuy^    tira  kyoj^ 


raros    ho^d^rrai   ttyeut    otru    koI    5ray  !  Iki  iv  r^  wtiOapx^tt^i  &c.  (Xen.  Mag.  £q. 


irciCTflu  Srp,  6  ir\fl<rrovs  6fioyy<&fAoyas  ^uiy 
irot^cros    oZros    iiKoius    &y    Acicrftici6 


i.  24). 
*  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6,  25. 
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cal,  though  tardy,  action — of  Sparta.  Whatever  may  be  the 
justice  of  his  preference,  certain  it  is,  that  the  qualities  whereby 
he  was  himself  enabled  to  contribute  so  much  both  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Cyreian  army,  and  to  his  own  reputation — were  Athenian 
far  more  than  Spartan. 

While  the  Grecian  army,  after  sanctioning  the  proportions  of 
Approach  Xcuophou,  wcrc  taking  their  morning  meal  before  they 
Bian  Miihri.  commenccd  their  march,  Mithridates,  one  of  the  Persians 
oreeka  prcviously  attached  to  Cyrus,  appeared  with  a  few 
parley.  horsemcu  on  a  mission  of  pretended  friendshipi  But  it 
was  soon  found  out  that  his  purposes  were  treacherous,  and  that 
he  came  merely  to  seduce  individual  soldiers  to  desertion — with  a 
few  of  whom  he  succeeded.  Accordingly,  the  resolution  was 
taken  to  admit  no  more  heralds  or  envoys. 

Disembarrassed  of  superfluous  baggage,  and  refreshed,  the  army 
now  crossed  the  Great  Zab  River,  and  pursued  their 
march  on  the  other  side,  having  their  baggage  and 
attendants  in  the  centre,  and  Cheirisophus  leading  the 
van,  with  a  select  body  of  300  hoplites.^  As  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  bridge,  we  are  to  presume  that  they  forded 
the  river, — which  furnishes  a  ford  (according  to  Mr.  Ainsworth), 
still  commonly  used,  at  a  place  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  When  they  had  got  a  little 
way  forward,  Mithridates  again  appeared  with  a  few  hundred 
cavalry  and  bowmen.  He  approached  them  like  a  friend  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  near  enoi%h,  suddenly  began  to  harass  the  rear 
with  a  shower  of  missiles.  What  surprises  us  most,  is,  that  the 
Persians,  with  their  very  numerous  force,  made  no  attempt  to 
hinder  them  from  crossing  so  very  considerable  a  river;  for 
Xenophon  estimates  the  Zab  at  400  feet  broad, — and  this  seems 
below  the  statement  of  modern  travellers,  who  inform  us  that  it 
contains  not  much  less  water  than  the  Tigris  ;  and  though  usually 
deeper  and  narrower,  cannot  be  much  narrower  at  any  fordable 
place.^  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Persians,  habitually 
marching  in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  must  have  reached  the  river 


The  Greeks 
cross  Die 
Zab  aiid 
resume  their 
march,  ha- 
rassed by 
the  Persian 
cavalry. 


1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  C ;  iii.  5,  43. 

3  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  1.  Ainsworth, 
Travels  and  liesearches  in  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  ch.  44.  p.  327;  also  his  Tra- 
vels in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  119-134. 

Professor  Koch,  who  speaks  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  both  of  Armenia  and 
of  the  region  east  of  the  Tigris,  observes 


truly  that  the  Great  Zab  is  the  only 
point  (east  of  the  Tigris)  which  Xeno- 
phon assigns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
capable  of  distinct  local  identification. 
He  also  observes,  here  as  elsewhere, 
that  the  number  of  parasangs  specified 
by  Xenophon  is  essentially  delusive  as 
a  measure  of  distance  (Zug  der  Zebu 
Tausend,  p.  64). 
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first,  and  were  therefore  in  possession  of  the  crossing,  whether 
bridge  or  ford.  Though  on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of 
perfidy,  Tissaphernes  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  Greeks,  even  in 
the  most  advantageous  position,  and  ventured  only  upon  sending 
Mithridates  to  harass  the  rear ;  which  he  executed  with  consider- 
able effect  The  bowmen  and  darters  of  the  Greeks,  few  in 
number,  were  at  the  same  time  inferior  to  those  of  the  Persians ; 
and  when  Xenophon  employed  his  rear-guard,  hoplitcs  and  peltasts, 
to  charge  and  repel  them,  he  not  only  could  never  overtake  any 
one,  but  sufiered  much  in  getting  back  to  rejoin  his  own  main 
body.  Even  when  retiring,  the  Persian  horseman  could*  discharge 
his  arrow  or  cast  his  javelin  behind  him  with  effect ;  a  dexterity 
which  the  Parthians  exhibited  afterwards  still  more  signally,  and 
which  the  Persian  horsemen  of  the  present  day  parallel  with  their 
carbines.  This  was  the  first  experience  which  the  Greeks  had  of 
marching  under  the  harassing  attack  of  cavalry.  Even  the  small 
detachment  of  Mithridates  greatly  delayed  their  progress ;  so  that 
they  accomplished  little  more  than  two  miles,  reaching  the  villages 
in  the  evening,  with  many  wounded,  and  much  discouragement.* 

"Thank  Heaven,"  (said  Xenophon  in  the  evening,  when  Qieiri- 
sophus  reproached  him  for  imprudence  in  quitting  the  sufferingBof 
main  body  to  charge  cavalry,  whom  yet  he  could  not  S^m  m»rch- 
reach),  "Thank  Heaven,  that  our  enemies  attacked  us  ISfSJudw 
with  a  small  detachment  only,  and  not  with  their  great  ^^fry. 
numbers.     They  have  given  us  a  valuable  lesson,  without  p^JS^iSSL 
doing  us  any  serious  harm."     Profiting  by  the  lesson,  ***^*°- 
the  Greek  leaders  organized  during  the  night  and  during  the  halt 
of  the  next  day,  a  small  body  of  fifty  cavalry ;  with  200  Rhodian 
slingers,  whose  slings,  furnished  with  leaden  bullets,  both  carried 
farther  and  struck  harder  than  those  of  the  Persians  hurling  large 
stones.     On  the  ensuing  morning,  they  started  before  daybreak, 
since  there  lay  in  their  way  a  ravine  difficult  to  pass.     They  found 
the  ravine  undefenddfl  (according  to  the  usual  stupidity  of  Persian 
proceedings),  but   when  they  had   got  nearly   a  mile  beyond  it, 
Mithridates  reappeared  in  pursuit  with  a  body  of  4000  horsemen 
and  darters.     Confident  from  his  achievement  of  the  preceding  day, 
he  had  promised,  with  a  body  of  that  force,  to  deliver  the  Greeks 
into   the   hands  of  the   satrap.     But  the  latter  were  now  better 
prepared.     As  •soon   as   he  began   to  attack   them,  the  trumpet 
sounded, — and   forthwith   the   horsemen,    slingers,    and    darters, 

'  Xeu.  Aiiab.  iii.  r>,  9. 
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issued  forth  to  charge  the  Persians,  sustained  by  the  hoplites  in  the 
rear.  So  eflFective  was  the  charge,  that  the  Persians  fled  in  dismay, 
notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  number;  while  the  ravine  so 
impeded  their  flight  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  eighteoi 
prisoners  made.  The  Greek  soldiers  of  their  own  accord  mutilated 
the  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy .^  At  the 
end  of  the  day's  march  they  reached  the  Tigris,  near  the  deserted 
city  of  Larissa,  the  vast,  massive,  and  lofty  brick  walls  of  which 
(25  feet  in  thickness,  100  feet  high,  seven  miles  in  circumference) 
attested  its  former  grandeur.  Near  this  place  was  a  stone  pyra- 
mid, 100  feet  in  breadth,  and  200  feet  high ;  the  summit  of 
which  was  crowded  with  fugitives  out  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Another  day's  march  up  the  course  of  the  Tigris  brought  the 
army  to  a  second  deserted  city  called  Mespila,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  modem  city  of  Mosul.  Although  these  two  cities,  which  seem 
to  have  formed  the  continuation  of  (or  the  substitute  for)  the 
once  colossal  Nineveh  or  Ninus,  were  completely  deserted, — yet 
the  country  around  them  was  so  well  furnished  with  villages  and 
population,  that  the  Greeks  not  only  obtained  provisions,  but  also 
strings  for  the  making  of  new  bows,  and  lead  for  bullets  to  be  used 
by  the  slingers.'^ 

During  the  next  day's  march,  in  a  course  generally  parallel 
Tisaaphemto  with  tlic  Tigris,  and  ascending  the  stream,  Tissaphemes, 
SSwith  coming  up  along  with  some  other  grandees,  and  with  a 
some  effect,  numcrous  army,  envclopcd  the  Greeks  both  in  flanks 
and  rear.  In  spite  of  his  advantage  of  numbers,  he  did  not  venture 
upon  any  actual  charge,  but  kept  up  a  fire  of  arrows,  darts,  and 
stones.  He  was  however  so  well  answered  by  the  newly-trained 
archers  and  slingers  of  the  Greeks,  that  on  the  whole  they  had  the 
advantage,  in  spite  of  the  superior  size  of  the  Persian  bows,  many 
of  which  were  taken  and  effectively  employed  on  the  Grecian  side. 
Having  passed  the  night  in  a  well-stocked  village,  they  halted 
there  the  next  day  in  order  to  stock  themselves  with  provisions,  and 
then  pursued  their  march  for  four  successive  days  along  a  level 
country,  until  on  the  fifth  day  they  reached  hilly  ground  with  the 
prospect  of  still  higher  hills  beyond.  All  this  march  was  made 
under  unremitting   annoyance   from   the   enemy,  insomuch   that 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  1-5.  !  and   valuable  Assyrtan   remains.    The 

■  Xon.  Anab.  iii.  4,  17-18.   It  is  here,  '  legend  which  Xenophon  heard  on  the 

on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  that  ^  spot,  respecting  the  way  in  which  these 

the  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Layard  i  cities  were  captured  and  ruined,  is  of  a 

have  brought  to  light  so  many  curious  I  truly  Oriental  chanvctcr. 
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though  the  order  of  the  Greeks  was  never  broken,  a  considerable 
number  of  their  men  were  wounded.  Experience  taught  them, 
that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  whole  army  to  march  in  one 
inflexible,  undivided,  hollow  square ;  and  they  accordingly  con- 
stituted six  lochi  or  regiments  of  100  men  each,  subdivided  into 
companies  of  50,  and  enomoties  or  smaller  companies  of  25,  each 
with  a  special  officer  (conformably  to  the  Spartan  practice)  to  move 
separately  on  each  flank,  and  either  to  fall  back,  or  fall  in,  as 
might  suit  the  fluctuations  of  the  central  mass,  arising  from  impe- 
diments in  the  road  or  menaces  of  the  enemy.*  On  reaching  the 
hills,  in  sight  of  an  elevated  citadel  or  palace,  with  several  villages 
around  it,  the  Greeks  anticipated  some  remission  of  the  Persian 
attack.  But  after  having  passed  over  one  hill,  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  ascend  the  second,  when  they  found  themselves  as- 
sailed with  unwonted  vigour  by  the  Persian  cavalry  from  the 
summit  of  it,  whose  leaders  were  seen  flogging  on  the  men  to  the 
attack.^  This  charge  was  so  efficacious,  that  the  Greek  light 
troops  were  driven  in  with  loss,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  within 
the  ranks  of  the  hoplites.  After  a  march  both  slow  and  full  of 
sufiering,  they  could  only  reach  their  night-quarters  by  sending  a 
detachment  to  get  possession  of  some  ground  above  the  Persians, 
who  thus  became  afraid  of  a  double  attack. 

The  villages  which  they  now  reached  (supposed  by  Mr.  Ains- 
woith   to   have   been  in  the   fertile  country  under  the  comforubie 
modem  town   called   Zakhu'),   were  unusually  rich   in  $?G?eliw. 
provisions;  magazines  of  flour,  barley,  and  wine,  having  repeTti^^^*^ 
been   collected   there    for    the   Persian   satrap.      They  SlnmiTch* 
reposed  here  three   days,   chiefly  in   order  to  tend  the  ***^«"'^»'^ 
numerous  wounded,  for  whose  necessities,  eight  of  the  most  com- 
petent persons  were  singled  out  to  act  as  surgeons.     On  the  fourth 
day  they  resumed  their  march,  descending  into  the  plain.     But 
experience  had  now  satisfied  them  that  it  was  imprudent  to  con- 
tinue in  march  under  the  attack  of  cavalry,  so  that  when  Tissa- 
phemes  appeared  and  began  to  harass  them,  they  halted  at  the 
first  village,  and  when  thus  in  station,  easily  repelled  him.     As  the 
afternoon  advanced,  the  Persian  assailants  began  to  retire;  for 
they  were  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  their  night-post  at 
a  distance  of  near  seven  miles  from  the  Grecian  position ;  being 


A. 


»  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  19-23. 

I  iucline  to  believe  that  there  were 
six  lochi  upon  each  flank — that  ia,  twelve 
loohi  in  all;  though  the  words  of  Xcno- 
phon  iu-e  not  quite  oleur. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4-25.  Compare  He- 
rodot.  vii.  21,  56,  103. 

*  Profcsaor  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tau- 
send,  p.  68)  la  of  the  same  opinion. 
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very  apprehensive  of  nocturnal  attack  in  their  camp,  when  their 
horses  were  tied  by  the  leg  and  without  either  sadcUe  or  bridle.* 
As  soon  as  they  had  departed,  the  Greeks  resumed  their 
march,  and  made  so  much  advance  during  the  night,  that  the 
Persians  did  not  overtake  them  either  on  the  next  day  or  the  day 
after. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  the  Persians,  having  made  a 
forced  march  by  night,  were  seen  not  only  in  advance  of  Uie 
Greeks,  but  in  occupation  of  a  spur  of  high  and  precipitous  ground 
overhanging  immediately  the  road  whereby  the  Greeks  were  to 
descend  into  the  plain.  When  Cheirisophus  approached,  he  at 
once  saw  that  descent  was  impracticable  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
thus  posted,  lie  therefore  halted,  sent  for  Xenophon  from  the 
rear,  and  desired  him  to  bring  forward  the  peltasts  to  the  van. 
But  Xenophon,  though  he  obeyed  the  summons  in  person  and 
galloped  his  horse  to  the  front,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
move  the  peltasts  from  the  rear,  because  he  saw  Tissaphemes, 
with  another  portion  of  the  army,  just  coming  up  ;  so  that  the 
Grecian  army  was  at  once  impeded  in  front,  and  threatened  by 
tlie  enemy  closing  upon  them  behind.  The  Persians  on  the  high 
ground  in  front  could  not  be  directly  assailed.  But  Xenophon 
observed,  that  on  the  right  of  the  Grecian  army,  there  was  an  ac- 
cessible mountain  summit  yet  higher,  from  whence  a  descent 
might  be  made  for  a  flank  attack  upon  the  Persian  position. 
Pointing  out  this  summit  to  Cheirisophus,  as  affording  the  only 
means  of  dislodging  the  troops  in  front,  he  urged  that  one  of  them 
should  immediately  hasten  with  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of 
it  and  offered  to  Cheirisophus  the  choice  either  of  going,  or 
staying  with  the  army.  "  Choose  for  yourself,"  said  Cheirisophus. 
**  Well  then  (said  Xenophon),  I  will  go ;  since  I  am  the  younger 
of  the  two."  Accordingly,  at  the  head  •f  a  select  detachment 
from  the  van  and  centre  of  the  army,  he  immediately  commenced 
his  flank  march  up  the  steep  ascent  to  this  highest  summit.  So 
soon  as  the  enemy  saw  their  purpose,  they  also  detached  troops  on 
their  side,  hoping  to  get  to  the  summit  first ;  and  the  two  detach- 
ments were  seen  mounting  at  the  same  time,  each  struggling  with 

»  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  35;  see  also  Cy-  I  &c.,  p.  481)  states  that  the  horses  of 
ropjedia^  iii.  3,  37.  Oriental  cavalry,  and  even  of  the  Eng- 

1*1  l*TF'_3i  j_*ll     %_  A 


The  Thraoiau  prince  Southes  was  so 
apprehensive  of  night  att-xck,  that  he 
and  his  troop  kept  their  horses  bridled 
all  night  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  'J,  21). 

Mr.  Kinueir  (^Travels  in  Ahia  Minor, 


lish  cavalry  in  Hindostan,  are  still  kept 
tied  and  shackled  at  night,  in  the  same 
way  as  Xenophon  describes  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  Pei-sians. 
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the  utmost  efforts  to  get  before  the  other, — each  being  encouraged 
by  shouts  and  damour  from  the  two  armies  respectively. 

As  Xenophon  was  riding  by  the  side  of  his  soldiers,  cheering 
them  on  and  reminding  them  that  their  chance  of  seeing  victory  of 
their  country  and  their  families  all  depended  upon  sue-  !l^pro!!J!^ 
cess  in  the  effort  before  them,  a  Sikyonian  hoplite  in  the  ^  *«"«?»><»• 
ranks,  named  Soteridas,  said  to  him — "  You  and  I  are  not  on  an 
equal  footing,  Xenophon.  You  are  on  horseback  : — I  am  painiiilly 
struggling  up  on  foot,  with  my  shield  to  carry."  Stung  with  this 
taunt,  Xenophon  sprang  from  his  horse,  pushed  Soteridas  out  of 
his  place  in  the  ranks,  took  his  shield  as  well  as  his  place,  and 
began  to  march  forward  afoot  along  with  the  rest  Though  thus 
weighed  down  at  once  by  the  shield  belonging  to  an  hoplite,  and 
by  the  heavy  cuirass  of  a  horseman  (who  carried  no  shield),  he 
nevertheless  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  advance  under  such 
double  incumbrance,  and  to  continue  his  incitement  to  the  rest. 
But  the  soldiers  around  him  were  so  indignant  at  the  proceeding  of 
Soteridas,  that  they  reproached  and  even  struck  him,  until  they 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  shield  as  well  as  his  place  in  the  ranks. 
Xenophon  then  remounted  and  ascended  the  hill  on  horseback  as 
far  as  the  ground  permitted ;  but  was  obliged  again  to  dismount 
presently,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  uppermost  portion. 
Such  energetic  efforts  enabled  him  and  his  detachment  to  reach  the 
summit  first.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  this,  they  desisted  from 
their  ascent,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions ;  leaving  the  forward 
march  open  to  the  main  Grecian  army,  which  Cheirisophus  accord- 
ingly conducted  safely  down  into  the  plain.  Here  he  was  rejoined 
by  Xenophon  on  descending  from  the  summit  All  found  them- 
selves in  comfortable  quarters,  amidst  several  well-stocked  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  They  acquired  moreover  an  addi- 
tional booty  of  large  ^oves  of  cattie,  intercepted  when  on  the 
point  of  being  transported  across  the  river ;  where  a  considerable 
body  of  horse  were  seen  assembled  on  the  opposite  bank.^ 

Though  here  disturbed  only  by  some  desultory  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Persians,  who  burnt  several  of  the  villages  The  oreek« 
which  lay  in  their  forward  line  of  march,  the  Greeks  S^S^SST* 
l)ccame  seriously  embarrassed  whither  to  direct  their  steps ;  SJJJJ^i'/^" 
for  on  their  left  flank  was  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  their  J^^S^ 
spears  found  no  bottom, — and  on  their  right,  mountains  J^^^^ 
of  exceeding  height.     As  the  generals  and  the  lochages  otcnMingit. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  3G-49 ;  iii.  5,  3. 
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were   taking  counsel,  a  Rhodian   soldier  came   to   them   with  a 
proposition  for  transporting  the  whole  army  across  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  by  means  of  inflated  skins,  which  could  be  fur- 
nished in  abundance  by  the  animals  in  their  possesion.     But  this 
ingenious  scheme,  in  itself  feasible,  was  put  out  of  the  question  by 
the  view  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  as  the 
villages  in  their  front  had  been  burnt,  the  army  had  no  choice 
except  to  return  back  one  day's  march  to  those  in  which  they  had 
before  halted.     Here  the  generals  again  deliberated,  questioning 
all  their  prisoners  as  to  the  different  bearings  of  the  country.     The 
road  from  the  south  was  that  in  which  they  had  already  marched 
from  Babylon  and  Media ;  that  to  the  westward,  going  to  Lydia 
and  Ionia,  was  barred  to  them  by  the  interposing  Tigris;  east- 
ward (they  were  informed)  was  the  way  to  Ekbatana  and  Susa ; 
northward,  lay  the   rugged   and   inhospitable  mountains  of  the 
Karduchians, — fierce  freemen  who  despised  the  Great  King,  and 
defied  all  his  efforts  to  conquer  them ;  having  once  destroyed  a 
Persian  invading  army  of  120,000  men.     On  the  other  side  of 
Karduchia,  however,  lay  the  rich  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia, 
wherein  both  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  could  be  crossed  near 
their  sources,  and  from  whence  they  could  choose  their  farther 
course   easily  towards  Greece.     Like  Mysia,  Pisidia,  and  other 
mountainous  regions,  Karduchia  was  a  free  territory  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  dominions  of  the  Great  King,  who  reigned  only 
in  the  cities  and  on  the  plains.^ 

Determining  to  fight  their  way  across  these  difiicult  mountains 
They  strike  into  Armenia,  but  refraining  from  any  public  announce- 
mountains  of  mcut,  for  fcar  that  the  passes  should  be  occupied  before- 
duchuns.  hand — the  generals  sacrificed  forthwith,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  breaking  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  They 
then  began  their  march  a  little  after  mic^ight,  so  that  soon  after 
daybreak  they  reached  the  first  of  the  Karduchian  mountain-passes, 
which  they  found  undefended.  Cheirisophus,  with  his  front  divi- 
sion and  all  the  light  troops,  made  haste  to  ascend  the  pass,  and 
having  got  over  the  first  mountain,  descended  on  the  other  side 
to  some  villages  in  the  valley  or  nooks  beneath ;  while  Xenophon, 
with  the  heavy-armed  and  the  baggage,  followed  at  a  slower  pace, 


*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5;  iv.  1,  3.  Pro- 
bably the  place  where  the  Greeks  quit- 
ted the  Tigris  to  strike  into  the  Kardu- 
chian mountains,  was,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jezireh  ibn  Omar,  the  ancient 
Bezabde.    It  is  hero  that  farther  march, 


up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  is  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  mountains 
closing  in.  Here  the  modern  road  crosses 
the  Tigris  by  a  bridge,  from  the  eastern 
bank  to  the  western  (Koch,  Zug  der 
Zehn  Tnui^end,  p.  72). 
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— not  reaching  the  villages  until  dark,  as  the  road  was  both  steep 
and  narrow.  The  Karduchians,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
abandoned  the  villages  as  the  Greeks  approached,  and  took  refuge 
on  the  mountains ;  leaving  to  the  intruders  plenty  of  provisions, 
comfortable  houses,  and  especially,  abundance  of  copper  vessels. 
At  first  the  Greeks  were  careful  to  do  no  damage,  trying  to  invite 
the  natives  to  amicable  colloquy.  But  none  of  the  latter  would 
come  near,  and  at  length  necessity  drove  the  Greeks  to  take  what 
was  necessary  for  refreshment  It  was  just  when  Xenophon  and 
the  rear-guard  were  coming  in  at  night,  that  some  few  Karduchians 
first  set  upon  them ;  by  surprise  and  with  considerable  success — 
so  that  if  their  numbers  had  been  greater,  serious  mischief  night 
have  ensued.^ 

Many  fires  were  discovered  burning  on  the  mountains, — an 
earnest  of  resistance  during  the  next  day ;  which  satisfied  They  bum 
the  Greek  generals  that  they  must  lighten  the  army,  in  their baggag© 
order  to  ensure  greater  expedition  as  well  as  a  fuller  feringsivom 
complement  of  available  hands  during  the  coming  march,  and  energy 
They  therefore  gave  orders  to  bum  all  the  baggage  duchuns. ' 
except  what  was  indispensable,  and  to  dismiss  all  the  prisoners ; 
planting  themselves  in  a  narrow  strait,  through  which  the  army 
had  to  pass,  in  order  to  see  that  their  directions  were  executed. 
The  women  however,  of  whom  there  were  many  with  the  army, 
could  not  be  abandoned  ;  and  it  seems  farther  that  a  considerable 
stock  of  baggage  was  still  retained :  *  nor  could  the  army  make 
more  than  slow  advance,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  road  and  the 
harassing  attack  of  the  Karduchians,  who  were  now  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers.  Their  attack  was  renewed  with  double 
vigour  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  the  Greeks  were  forced,  from 
want  of  provisions,  to  hasten  forward  their  march,  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  sn^w-storm.  Both  Cheirisophus  in  the  front 
and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Karduchian 
slingers  and  bowmen  ;  the  latter,  men  of  consummate  skill,  having 
bows  three  cubits  in  length,  and  arrows  of  more  than  two  cubits, 
so  strong  that  the  Greeks  when  they  took  them  could  dart  them  as 
javelins.  These  archers,  amidst  the  rugged  ground  and  narrow 
paths,  approached  so  near  and  drew  the  bow  with  such  surprising 
force,  resting  one  extremity  of  it  on  the  ground,  that  several  Greek 
warriors  were  mortally  wounded  even  through  both  shield  and 
corslet  into  the  reins,  and  through  the  brazen  helmet  into  their 

»  Xen.  Anab.  ir.  1,  12.  «  Xon.  Amib.  iv.  3,  19-30. 
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heads :  amoDg  them  especially,  two  distinguished  men,  a  Lacedae- 
monian named  Kleonymus  and  an  Arcadian  named  Basias.^  The 
rear  division,  more  roughly  handled  than  the  rest,  was  obliged 
continually  to  halt  to  repel  the  enemy,  under  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground,  which  made  it  scarcely  possible  to  act  against  nimble 
mountaineers.  On  one  occasion  however,  a  body  of  these  latter 
were  entrapped  into  an  ambush,  driven  back  with  loss,  and  (what 
was  still  more  fortunate)  two  of  their  number  were  made  prisoners. 

Thus  impeded,  Xenophon  sent  frequent  messages  entreating 
BxtreiiMdan-  Chcirisophus  to  slackcu  the  march  of  the  van  division ; 
■ituauon.  but  iustcad  of  obeying,  Chcirisophus  only  hastened  the 
&ster,  urging  Xenophon  to  follow  him.  The  march  of  the  army 
became  little  better  than  a  rout,  so  that  the  rear  division  reached 
the  halting-place  in  extreme  confusion  ;  upon  which  Xenophon 
proceeded  to  remonstrate  with  Chcirisophus  for  prematurely 
hurrying  forward  and  neglecting  his  comrades  behind.  But  the 
other — pointing  out  to  his  attention  the  hill  before  them,  and  the 
steep  path  ascending  it,  forming  their  future  line  of  march,  which 
was  beset  with  numerous  Karduchians — defended  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  hastened  forward  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
reach  this  pass  before  the  enemy,  in  which  attempt  however  he 
had  not  succeeded.* 

To  advance  farther  on  this  road  appeared  hopeless ;  yet  the 
Xenophon  guidcs  declared  that  no  other  could  be  taken.  Xeno- 
Souier  road  P^^u  thcu  bcthought  him  of  the  two  prisoners  whom  he 
m^'^^  had  just  captured,  and  proposed  that  these  two  should 
position.  |jg  questioned  also.  They  were  accordingly  interrogated 
apart ;  and  the  first  of  them — having  persisted  in  denying,  notwith- 
standing all  menaces,  that  there  was  any  road  except  that  before 
them — was  put  to  death  under  the  eyes  of  the  second  prisoner. 
This  latter,  on  being  then  questioned,  gave  more  comfortable  intelli- 
gence ;  saying  that  he  knew  of  a  different  road,  more  circuitous, 
but  easier  and  practicable  even  for  beasts  of  burden,  whereby  the 
pass  before  them  and  the  occupying  enemy  might  be  turned  ;  but 
that  there  was  one  particular  high  position  commanding  the  road, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  master  beforehand  by  surprise,  as  the 
Karduchians  were  already  on  guard  there.  Two  thousand  Greeks, 
having  the  guide  bound  along  with  them,  w^ere  accordingly  de- 
spatched late  in  the  afternoon,  to  surprise  this  post  by  a  night- 
march  ;  while  Xenophon,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 

'  Xou.  Aiiab.  iv.  1,  18 ;  iv.  2,  28.  ^  Xeu.  Aiiab.  iv.  1,  21. 
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Karduchians  in  front,  made  a  feint  of  advancing  as  if  about  to 
force  the  direct  pass.  As  soon  as  he  was  seen  crossing  the  ravine 
which  led  to  this  mountain,  the  Karduchians  on  the  top  imme- 
diately began  to  roll  down  vast  masses  of  rock,  which  bounded  and 
dashed  down  the  roadway  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  un- 
approachable. They  continued  to  do  this  all  night,  and  the 
Greeks  heard  the  noise  of  the  descending  masses  long  after  they 
had  returned  to  their  camp  for  supper  and  rest.^ 

Meanwhile  the  detachment  of  2000,  marching  by  the  circuitous 
road,  and  reaching  'in  the  night  the  elevated  position  J^p'" 
(though  there  was  another  above  yet  more  commanding)  are  defeated 
held  by  the  Karduchians,  surprised  and  dispersed  them,  cleared, 
passing  the  night  by  their  fires.  At  daybreak,  and  under  favour  of 
a  mist,  they  stole  silently  towards  the  position  occupied  by  the  other 
Karduchians  in  front  of  the  main  Grecian  army.  On  coming  near 
they  suddenly  sounded  their  trumpets,  shouted  aloud,  and  com- 
menced the  attack,  which  proved  completely  successful.  The 
defenders,  taken  unprepared,  fled  with  little  resistance,  and 
scarcely  any  loss,  from  their  activity  and  knowledge  of  the 
country ;  while  Cheirisophus  and  tlie  main  Grecian  force,  on 
hearing  the  trumpet  which  had  been  previously  concerted  as  the 
signal,  rushed  forward  and  stormed  the  height  in  front;  some 
along  the  regular  path ;  others  climbing  up  as  they  could  and 
pulling  each  other  up  by  means  of  their  spears.  The  two  bodies 
of  Greeks  thus  joined  each  other  on  the  summit,  so  that  the  road 
became  open  for  farther  advance. 

Xenophon,  however,  with  the  rear-guard  marched  on  the 
circuitous  road  taken  by  the  2000,  as  the  most  practi-  ^^^^^ 
cable  for  the  bafjgage  animals,  whom  he  placed  in  the  with  the 
centre  of  his  division — the  whole  array  covering  a  great  andb«gg»ge. 
length  of  ground,  since  the  road  was  very  narrow.  During 
this  interval  the  dispersed  Karduchians  had  rallied,  and  re- 
occupied  two  or  three  high  peaks,  commanding  the  road — from 
whence  it  was  necessary  to  drive  them.  Xenophon's  troops 
stormed  successively  these  three  positions,  the  Karduchians  not 
daring  to  affront  close  combat,  yet  making  destructive  use  of  their 
missiles.  A  Grecian  guard  was  left  on  the  hindermost  of  the 
three  peaks,  until  all  the  baggage  train  should  have  passed  by. 
But  the  Karduchians,  by  a  sudden  and  well-timed  movement, 
contrived  to  surprise  this  guard,  slew  two  out  of  the  three  leaders 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  4. 
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with  several  soldiers,  and  forced  the  rest  to  jump  down  the  crags 
as  they  could,  in  order  to  join  their  comrades  in  the  road.  En- 
couraged hy  such  success  the  assailants  pressed  nearer  to  the 
marching  array,  occupying  a  crag  over  against  that  lofty  summit 
on  which  Xenophon  was  posted.  As  it  was  within  speaking 
distance,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with  them  in 
order  to  get  back  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  To  this  demand 
the  Karduchians  at  first  acceded,  on  condition  that  their  villages 
should  not  be  burnt;  but  finding  their  numbers  every  moment 
increasing,  they  resumed  the  ofiensive.  AVhen  Xenophon  with 
the  army  had  begun  his  descent  from  the  last  summit,  they 
hurried  onward  in  crowds  to  occupy  it ;  beginning  again  to  roll 
down  masses  of  rock,  and  renew  their  fire  of  missiles,  upon  the 
Greeks.  Xenophon  himself  was  here  in  some  danger,  having  been 
deserted  by  his  shield-bearer  ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  an  Arcadian 
hoplite  named  Eurylochus,  who  ran  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
own  shield  as  a  protection  for  both  in  the  retreat.^ 

After  a  march  thus  painful  and  perilous,  the  rear  division  at 
Anxiety  of  length  found  themselves  in  safety  among  their  conu*ades, 
to  recover  in  Villages  with  well-stocked  houses  and  abundance  of 
the  slain.  com  and  wine.  So  eager  however  were  Xenophon  and 
Cheirisophus  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial,  that  they 
consented  to  purchase  them  by  surrendering  the  guide,  and  to 
march  onward  without  any  guide :  a  heavy  sacrifice  in  this 
unknown  country,  attesting  their  great  anxiety  about  the  burial.* 

For  three  more  days  did  they  struggle  and  fight  their  way 
They  reach  through  the  uarrow  and  rugged  paths  of  the  Rarduchian 
KentrIS«,  mouutaius,  bcsct  throughout  by  these  formidable  bowmen 
biuJXJj''™  ^"^  slingers ;  whom  they  had  to  dislodge  at  every  diflS- 
ofKarduchia.  ^ult  tum,  and  against  whom  their  own  Kretan  bowmen 
were  found  inferior  indeed,  but  still  highly  useful  Their  seven 
days'  march  through  this  country,  with  its  free  and  warlike 
inhabitants,  were  days  of  the  utmost  fatigue,  suiFering,  and  peril ; 
far  more  intolerable  than  anything  which  they  had  experienced 
from  Tissaphemes  and  the  Persians.  Right  glad  were  they  once 
more  to  see  a  plain,  and  to  find  themselves  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kentrites,  which  divided  these  mountains  from  the  hillocks 
and  plains  of  Armenia — enjoying  comfortable  quarters  in  villages, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  talking  over  past  miseries.* 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  17-21.  how  unfading  was  the  recoHection   of 

»  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  23.  what  he  had  suffered  in  Karduchia. 

3  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  2.    His  expressions  Kal  oi  "EWrives  imavOa  iuffira{nreurro 

have  a  simple   emphasis  which  marks  Hafifpot   IhSyrts   iciZioir   kicux*   8c   T«r 
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Such  were  the  apprehensions  of  Karduchian  invasion,  that  the 
Armenian  side  of  the  Kentrites,  for  a  breadth  of  15  Dimcuiues 
miles,  was  unpeopled  and  destitute  of  villages.^  But  the  Ke^St-* 
approach  of  the  Greeks  having  become  known  to  Tiri-  xcuophon. 
bazus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with 
his  cavalry  and  infantry  to  oppose  their  passage ;  a  precaution, 
which  if  Tissaphemes  had  taken  at  the  Great  Zab  at  the  moment 
when  he  perfidiously  seized  Klearchus  and  his  colleagues,  the 
Greeks  would  hardly  have  reached  the  northern  bank  of  that 
river.  In  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  the  Greeks  nevertheless 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  Kentrites,  seeing  a  regular  road  on 
the  other  side.  But  the  river  was  200  feet  in  breadth  (only  half 
the  breadth  of  the  Zab),  above  their  breasts  in  depth,  extremely 
rapid,  and  with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones ;  insomuch  that 
they  could  not  hold  their  shields  in  the  proper  position,  from  the 
force  of  the  stream ;  while  if  they  lifted  the  shields  above  their 
beads,  they  were  exposed  defenceless  to  the  arrows  of  the  satrap's 
troops.  After  various  trials,  the  passage  was  found  impracticable, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  resume  their  encampment  on  the  left 
bank.  To  their  great  alarm,  they  saw  the  Karduchians  assembling 
on  the  hills  in  their  rear,  so  that  their  situation,  during  ttiis  day 
and  night,  appeared  nearly  desperate.  In  the  night  Xenophon 
had  a  dream — the  first  which  he  has  told  us  since  his  dream  on 
the  terrific  night  after  the  seizure  of  the  generals — but  on  this 
occasion,  of  augury  more  unequivocally  good.  He  dreatnt  that  he 
was  bound  in  chains,  but  that  his  chains  on  a  sudden  dropt  off 
spontaneously;  on  the  faith  of  which,  he  told  Cheirisophus  at 
daybreak  that  he  had  good  hopes  of  preservation  ;  and  when  the 
generals  offered  sacrifice,  the  victims  were  at  once  favourable.  As 
the  army  were  taking  their  morning  meal,  two  young  Greeks  ran 
to  Xenophon  with  the  auspicious  news  that  they  had  accidentally 
found  another  ford  near  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  where  the  water 
was  not  even  np  to  their  middle,  and  where  the  rocks  came  so 
close  on  the  right  bank  that  the  enemy's  horse  could  offer  no 
opposition.  Xenophon,  starting  from  his  meal  in  delight,  imme* 
d  lately  offered  libations  to  those  gods  who  had  revealed  both  the 
dream  to  himself  in  the  night,  and  the  unexpected  ford  afterwards 


6p4w  6  troraL/Mbs  l|  ^  Jirro  ffrdBta  r»» 
KapZouxio^y-  T6r*  fi^y  oZy  7i{f\l<r6rj<ray 
fjidka  frS«»T,  icai  to  ^Tir^Jeio  Ix*'*^**  **^ 
iroXXcb  Twy  irofttKriKvOdrooy  xSywy  fiyrj/xo- 
yt^yrts.  "'Eirro  yh.p  ri/x^paSf  8<ro»  xtp 
4iropt60jj(ray  tik  rwy  Ktip^o^x^^*  ird<ras 


fjLax^tJ^*yoi  8itT«A,c<ray,  xml   hoBoy   KtuA 
S<ra  ouSc  T^  avfinayra  ^h  /3(uriA,c«f  koX 
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to  these  youths;  two  revelations  which  he  ascribed  to  the  same 
gods.^ 

Presently  they  marched  in  their  usual  order,  Chdrisophus 
Theydis-  Commanding  the  van  and  Xenophon  the  rear,  along 
^dlLl""^  the  river  to  the  newly-discovered  ford ;  the  enemy 
the  river.  marchiug  parallel  with  them  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Having  reached  the  ford,  halted,  and  grounded  arms,  Cheiriso- 
phus  placed  a  wreath  on  his  head,  took  off  liis  clothes,  and  then 
resumed  his  arras,  ordering  all  the  rest  to  resume  their  arms  also.* 
Each  lochus  (company  of  100  men)  was  then  arranged  in  column 
or  single  file,  with  Cheirisophus  himself  in  the  centre.  Meanwhile 
the  prophets  were  offering  sacrifice  to  the  river.  So  soon  as  the 
signs  were  pronounced  to  be  favourable,  all  the  soldiers  shouted 
the  paean,  and  all  the  women  joined  in  chorus  with  their  feminine 
yell.  Cheirisophus  then,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  entered  the 
river  and  began  to  ford  it ;  while  Xenophon,  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  rear  division,  made  a  feint  of  hastening  back  to  the  original 
ford,  as  if  he  were  about  to  attempt  the  passage  there.  This 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  horse  ;  who  became  afraid 
of  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  galloped  off  to  guard  the  passage 
at  the  bther  point,  and  opposed  no  serious  resisiance  to  Cheiriso- 
phus. As  soon  as  the  latter  had  reached  the  other  side,  and  put 
his  division  into  order,  he  marched  up  to  attack  the  Armenian 
infantry,  who  were  on  the  high  banks  a  little  way  above ;  but  this 
infantry,  deserted  by  its  cavalry,  dispersed  without  awaiting  his 
approach.  The  handful  of  Grecian  cavalry,  attached  to  the 
division  of  Cheirisophus,  pursued  and  took  some  valuable  spoils.' 

As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  his  colleague  successfully  established 
xeno  hon  ^^  ^^®  oppositc  bank,  he  brought  back  his  detachment  to 
with  the        the  ford  over  which  the  baffffa^e  and  attendants  were  still 

rear-guard  .  oo    o  . 

repeuthe      passmff,  and  proceeded  to  take  precautions  affainst  the 

Karduchians    ^       ,  °,  .  '      ,.  -j         i  i?  .        , 

and  effecta  Aaraucuians  on  nis  own  side  who  were  assembling  in  the 
rear.  He  found  some  diflBculty  in  keeping  his  rear 
division  together,  for  many  of  them,  in  spite  of  orders,  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  went  to  look  after  their  mistresses  or  their  baggage  in 
the  crossing  of  the  water.*  The  peltasts  and  bowmen,  who  had 
gone  over  with  Cheirisophus,  but  whom  that  general  now  no 
longer  needed,  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  prepared  on  both 
flanks  of  the  army  crossing,  and  to  advance  a  little  way  into  the 
water,  in  the  attitude  of  men  just  about  to  recross.     When  Xeno- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  6-13.  I      3  Xen.  Aiiab.  iv.  3,  20-25. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  17.  I      <  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  30. 
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phon  was  left  with  only  the  diminished  rear-guard,  the  rest  having 
got  over, — the  Earduchians  rushed  upon  him,  and  began  to  shoot 
and  sling.  But  on  a  sudden,  the  Grecian  hoplites  charged  with 
their  accustomed  paean,  upon  which  the  Karduchians  took  to  flight 
— having  no  arms  for  close  combat  on  the  plain.  The  trumpet 
now  being  heard  to  sound,  they  ran  away  so  much  the  faster; 
while  this  was  the  signal,  according  to  orders  before  given  by 
Xenophon,  for  the  Greeks  to  suspend  their  charge,  to  turn  back, 
and  to  cross  the  river  as  speedily  as  possible.  By  favour  of  this 
able  manoeuvre,  the  passage  was  accomplished  by  the  whole  army 
with  little  or  no  loss,  about  midday.^ 

They  now  found  themselves  in  Armenia;  a  country  of  even, 
undulating:  surface,  but  very  hiffh  above  the  level  of  the  March 

J         .  1  ^^      .   .y  i  i  i     through  Ar- 

sea,  and  extremely  cold  at  the  season  when  they  entered  menu.  Heavy 
it — December.  Though  the  strip  of  land  bordering  on  verecow. 
Karduchia  furnished  no  supplies,  one  long  march  brought  them  to 
a  village,  containing  abundance  of  provisions,  together  with  a 
residence  of  the  satrap  Tiribazus ;  after  which,  in  two  farther 
marches  they  reached  the  river  Teleboas,  with  many  villages  on 
its  banks.  Here  Tiribazus  himself,  appearing  with  a  division  of 
cavalry,  sent  forward  his  interpreter  to  request  a  conference  with 
the  leaders;  which  being  held,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Greeks 
should  proceed  unmolested  through  his  territory,  taking  such 
supplies  as  they  required, — but  should  neither  burn  nor  damage 
the  villages.  They  accordingly  advanced  onward  for  three  days, 
computed  at  fifteen  parasangs,  or  three  pretty  full  days'  march  ; 
without  any  hostility  from  the  satrap,  ^ough  he  was  hovering 
within  less  than  two  miles  of  them.  They  then  found  themselves 
amidst  several  villages,  wherein  were  regal  or  satrapical  residences, 
with  a  plentiful  stock  of  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables.  Here,  during  their  nightly  bivouac,  they  were  over- 
taken by  so  heavy  a  fall  of  snow,  that  the  generals  on  the  next 
day  distributed  the  troops  into  separate  quarters  among  the 
villages.  No  enemy  appeared  near,  while  the  snow  seemed  to 
forbid  any  rapid  surprise.  Yet  at  night,  the  scouts  reported  that 
many  fires  were  discernible,  together  with  traces  of  military  move- 
ments around ;  insomuch  that  the  generals  thought  it  prudent  to 
put  themselves  on  their  guard,  and  again  collected  the  army  into 
one  bivouac.  Here  in  the  night  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
second  fall  of  snow,  still  heavier  than  the  preceding  ;  suflicient  to 

»  Xen.  Anab.  ir.  3,  31-.",+  ;  iv.  4,  1. 
VOL.  VI.  T 
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cover  over  the  sleeping  men  and  their  annsy  and  to  benumb  the 
cattle.  The  men  however  lay  warm  under  the  sSnow  and  were 
unwilling  to  rise,  until  Xenophon  himself  set  the  example  of 
rising,  and  employing  himself  without  his  arms  in  cutting  wood 
and  kindling  a  fire.^  Others  followed  his  example,  and  great 
comfort  was  found  in  rubbing  themselves  with  pork-fat,  oil  of 
almonds  or  of  sesame,  or  turpentine.  Having  sent  out  a  clever 
scout  named  Demokrates,  who  captured  a  native  prisoner,  they 
learned  that  Tirihazus  was  laying  plans  to  intercept  them  in  a 
lofty  mountain  pass  lying  farther  on  in  their  route ;  upon  which 
they  immediately  set  forth,  and  by  two  days  of  forced  marcb^ 
surprising  in  their  way  the  camp  of  Tirihazus,  got  over  the  difficult 
Tbevfoni  P^^ss  iu  Safety.  Three  days  of  additional  march  brought 
Kup^t^r  ^^c™  *o  *^G  Euphrates  river* — that  is,  to  its  eastern 
orMurad.  brauch,  now  called  Murad.  They  found  a  ford  and 
crossed  it,  without  having  the  water  higher  than  the  navel ;  and 
they  were  informed  that  its  sources  were  not  far  off. 

Their  four  days  of  march,  next  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Distressing  Euphrates,  were  toilsome  and  distressing  in  the  extreme ; 
Sareme~  through  a  plain  covered  with  deep  snow  (in  some  places 
oS'wSid"*™  six  feet  deep),  and  at  times  in  the  face  of  a  north  wind  so 
hunger.  intolerably  chilling  and  piercing,  that  at  length  one  of 
the  prophets  urged  the  necessity  of  offering  sacrifices  to  Boreas ; 
upon  which  (says  Xenophon'),  the  severity  of  the  wind  abated 
conspicuously,  to  the  evident  consciousness  of  all.  Many  of  the 
slaves  and  beasts  of  burthen,  and  a  few  even  of  the  soldiers, 
perished :  some  had  their  feet  frost-bitten,  others  became  blinded 
by  the  snow,  others  again  were  exhausted  by  hunger.  Several  of 
these  unhappy  men  were  unavoidably  left  behind ;  others  lay 
down  to  perish,  near  a  warm  spring  which  had  melted  the  snow 
around,  from  extremity  of  fatigue  and  sheer  wretchedness,  though 
the  enemy  were  close  upon  the  rear.  It  was  in  vain  that  Xeno- 
phon, who  commanded  the  rear-guard,  employed  his  earnest  ex- 
hortations, prayers,  and  threats,  to  induce  them  to  move  forward. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4,  II. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  2. 

The  recent  editors,  Schneider  and 
Kriiger,  on  the  authority  of  vurioiis 
MS8.,  read  here  iiroptvBuaav — iieX  rhv 
Eif<l>pdT7iy  xorofiSif,  Tlie  old  reading 
wa.%  as  it  stands  in  Hutchinson's  edi- 


admit  of  any  certainty.  See  my  Appen- 
dix annexed  to  this  chapter. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  4. 
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tion.  IF  a  pit  rhv  Ehtppdrriy  rrorafiSy.  The  suflFering  of  the  army  from  the 

This  change   may  be  right,  but  the    terrible  snow  and  cold  of  Armenia  are 
geographical  data  ai-o  here  too  vague  to  |  set  forth  in  Diodorus^  xiv.  28. 
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The  sufferers,  miserable  and  motionless,  answered  only  by  en- 
treating him  to  kill  them  at  once.  So  greatly  was  the  army 
disorganized  by  wretchedness,  that  we  hear  of  one  case  in  which 
a  soldier,  ordered  to  carry  a  disabled  comrade,  disobeyed  the 
order,  and  was  about  to  bury  him  alive.^  Xenophon  made  a 
sally,  with  loud  shouts  and  clatter  of  spear  with  shield,  in  which 
even  the  exhausted  men  joined, — against  the  pursuing  enemy. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  frighten  them  away,  and  drive  them 
to  take  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  He  then  left  the 
sufferers  lying  down,  with  assurance  that  relief  should  be  sent  to 
them  on  the  next  day, — and  went  forward  ;  seeing  all  along  the 
line  of  march  the  exhausted  soldiers  lying  on  the  snow,  without 
even  the  protection  of  a  watch.  lie  and  his  rear-guard  as  well  as 
the  rest  were  obliged  thus  to  pass  the  night  without  either  food 
or  fire,  distributing  scouts  in  the  best  way  that  the  case  admitted. 
Meanwhile  Cheirisophus  with  the  van  division  had  got  into  a 
village,  which  they  reached  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  found  the 
women  fetching  water  from  a  fountain  outside  the  wall,  and  the 
head-man  of  the  village  in  his  house  within.  This  division  here 
obtained  rest  and  refreshment,  and  at  daybreak  some  of  their 
soldiers  were  sent  to  look  after  the  rear.  It  was  with  delight  that 
Xenophon  saw  them  approach,  and  sent  them  back  to  bring  up 
in  their  arms,  into  the  neighbouring  village,  those  exhausted 
soldiers  who  had  been  left  behind.* 

Repose   was    now   indispensable    after   the   recent    sufferings. 
There  were   several   villages   near  at  hand,   and  the  juaj,„^ 
funerals,  thinking  it  no  longer  dangerous  to  divide  the  quarter- 
army,   quartered   the   different   divisions    among  them  viiuges 

well'Btockml 

according  to  lot.  Polykrates  an  Athenian,  one  of  the  with  pro- 
captains  in  the  division  of  Xenophon,  requested  his 
permission  to  go  at  once  and  take  possession  of  the  village 
assigned  to  him,  before  any  of  the  inhabitants  could  escape. 
Accordingly,  running  at  speed  with  a  few  of  the  swiftest  soldiers, 
he  came  upon  the  village  so  suddenly  as  to  seize  the  head-man 
with  his  newly-married  daughter,  and  several  young  horses  in- 
tended as  a  tribute  for  the  King.  This  village,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  was  found  to-  consist  of  houses  excavated  in  the  ground  (as 
the  Armenian  villages  are  at  the  present  day),  spacious  within,  but 
with  a  narrow  mouth  like  a  well,  entered  by  a  descending  ladder. 
A   separate   entrance  was   dug  for  conveniently   admitting   the 

»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  8,  8-11.  *  Xeu.  Anab.  ir.  5,  8-22. 
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cattle.  All  of  them  were  found  amply  stocked  with  live  cattle 
of  every  kind,  wintered  upon  bay  ;  as  well  as  with  wheat,  barley, 
vegetables,  and  a  sort  of  barley-wine  or  beer  in  tubs,  with  the 
grains  of  barley  on  the  surface.  Reeds  or  straws  without  any 
joint  in  them,  were  lying  near,  through  which  they  sucked  the 
liquid  :  ^  Xenophon  did  his  utmost  to  conciliate  the  head-man 
(who  spoke  Persian,  and  with  whom  he  communicated  through 
the  Perso-Grecian  interpreter  of  the  army),  promising  him  that 
not  one  of  his  relations  should  be  maltreated,  and  that  he  should 
be  fully  remunerated  if  he  would  conduct  the  army  safely  out  of 
the  country,  into  that  of  the  Chalybes  which  he  described  as 
being  adjacent.  By  such  treatment  the  head-man  was  won  over, 
promised  his  aid,  and  even  revealed  to  the  Greeks  the  subterranean 
cellars  wherein  the  wine  was  deposited  ;  while  Xenophon,  though 
he  kept  him  constantly  under  watch,  and  placed  his  youthful  son 
as  a  hostage  under  the  care  of  Eplsthenes,  yet  continued  to  treat 
him  with  studied  attention  and  kindness.  For  seven  days  did  the 
fatigued  soldiers  remain  in  these  comfortable  quarters,  refreshing 
themselves  and  regaining  strength.  They  were  waited  upon  by 
the  native  youths,  with  whom  they  communicated  by  means  of 
signs.  The  uncommon  happiness  which  all  of  them  enjoyed  after 
their  recent  sufferings,  stands  depicted  in  the  lively  details  given 
by  Xenophon ;  who  left  here  his  own  exhausted  horse,  and  took 
young  horses  in  exchange,  for  himself  and  the  other  officers.* 

After  this  week  of  repose,  the  army  resumed  its  march  through 
After  a  ^^^  suow.  The  hcad-man,  whose  house  they  had  re- 
^e^mlv^h  plenished  as  well  as  they  could,  accompanied  Cheiriso- 
theTrgliide  pl^"s  ^^  ^^^  ^^"  ^°  guide,  but  was  not  put  in  chains  or 
runanway.  under  guard  :  his  son  remained  as  an  hostage  with 
Episthenes,  but  his  other  relations  were  left  unmolested  at  home. 
As  they  marched  for  three  days,  without  reaching  a  village, 
Cheirisophus  began  to  suspect  his  fidelity,  and  even  became  so 
out  of  humour.,  though  the  man  affirmed  that  there  were  no 
villages  in  the  track,  as  to  beat  him — yet  without  the  precaution 
of  putting  him  afterwards  in  fetters.  The  next  night,  accordingly, 
this  head-man  made  his  escape ;  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Xeno- 


>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  27.  KdKafioi  y6- 
yara  oifK  Kxoyrts. 

This  AiTneuian  practice  of  sucking 
the  beer  through  a  reed,  to  which  the 
observation  of  modem  travellers  sup- 
plies analogies  (see  Kriiger's  note),  illus- 
trates   the     Fmgment   of   Archilochus 


(No.  28,  ed.  Schneidewin,  Pootce  Grsec. 

Minor.). 

7}  4>pv^  tfipv^f,  Sec. 

The  similarity  of  Armenian  customs 
to  those  of  the  Thracians  and  Phrygians 
is  not  surprising. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  26-36. 
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phon,  who  severely  reproached  Cheirisophus  first  for  his  harshness, 
and  next  for  his  neglect.  This  was  the  only  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  (says  Xenophon)  during  the  whole  march  ;  a  fact 
very  honourable  to  both,  considering  the  numberless  difficulties 
against  which  they  had  to  contend.  Episthenes  retained  the 
head-man's  youthful  son,  carried  him  home  in  safety,  and  became 
much  attached  to  him.^ 

Condemned  thus  to  march  without  a  guide,  they  could  do  no 
better  than  march  up  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  thus,  from  the 
villages  which  had  proved  so  cheering  and  restorative,  they  pro- 
ceeded seven  days'  march  all  through  snow,  up  the  river  Phasis ; 
a  river  not  verifiable,  but  certainly  not  the  same  as  is  commonly 
known  under  that  name  by  Grecian  geographers :  it  was  100  feet 
in  breadth.*  Two  more  days'  march  brought  them  from  this  river 
to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains ;  near  a  pass  occupied  by  an 
armed  body  of  Chalybes,  Taochi,  and  Phasiani. 

Observing  the  enemy  in  possession  of  this  lofty  ground,  Cheiri- 
sophus halted  until  all  the  army  came  up ;  in   order  J^J^'JJf^** 
that  the  generals  might  take  counsel.      Here  Kleanor  p^j  ^^ 
began  by  advising  that  they  should  storm  the  pass  with  chaiyMs— 
no  greater  delay  than  was  necessary   to   refresh   the  exchanged 
soldiers.    But  Xenophon  suggested  that  it  was  far  better  xenopbon 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  life  which  must  thus  be  incurred,  and  risopbns 
to  amuse  the  enemy  by  feigned  attack,  while  a  detach-  tg."  * 
ment  should  be  sent  by  stealth  at  night  to  ascend  the  mountain 
at  another  point  and  turn  the  position.     "  However  (continued  he, 
turning  to  Cheirisophus),  stealing  a  march  upon  the  enemy  is  more 
your  trade  than  mine.    For  I  understand  that  you  the  full  citizens 
and  peers  at  Sparta,  practise  stealing  from  your  boyhood  upward ; ' 
and  that  it  is  held  noway  base,  but  even  honourable,  to  steal  such 
things  as   the  law  does  not  distinctly  forbid.      And  to  the  end 
that  you  may  steal  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  take  pains  to  do  it 
in  secret,  the  custom  is,  to  flog  you  if  you  are  found  out      Here 
then,  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  your  training. 
Take  good  care  that  we  be  not  found  out  in  stealing  an  occupation 
of  the  mountain  now  before  us ;  for  if  we  are  found  out,  we  shall 
be  well  beaten." 


*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  1-3. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  4. 

5  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  10-14. 

Kal  oitK  alaxP^*'  *^*'^t  &AA3k  Ka\hp 
KA«irrciy,  &c.  The  reading  Ka\hv  is 
preferred  by  Schneider  to  i»ayKa7o» 


which  had  been  the  vulgar  reading,  and 
is  still  retained  by  Kriiger.  Both  are  sanc- 
tioned by  authority  of  MSS.,  and  either 
would  be  admissible :  on  the  whole,  I 
incline  to  side  with  Schneider. 
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"  Why,  as  for  that  (replied  Cheirisophus),  you  Athenians  also, 

as  I  learn,  are  capital  hands  at  stealing  the  public  money — and 

that  too  in  spite  of  prodigious  peril  to  the  thief :  nay,  your  most 

powerful  men  steal  most  of  all — at  least  if  it  be  the  most  powerful 

men  among  you  who  are  raised  to  official  command.     So  that  this 

is  a  time  for  you  to  exhibit  your  training,  as  well  as  for  me  to 

exhibit  mine."  * 
*    We  have  here  an   interchange   of  raillery   between   the   two 

Grecian  officers,  which  is  not  an  uninteresting  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  expedition.  The  remark  of  Cheirisophus,  especially,  illus- 
trates that  which  I  noted  in  a  former  chapter  as  true  both  of 
Sparta  and  Athens* — the  readiness  to  take  bribes,  so  general  in 
individuals  clothed  with  official  power;  and  the  readiness,  in  official 
Athenians,  to  commit  such  peculation,  in  spite  of  serious  risk  of 
punishment  Now  this  chance  of  punishment  proceeded  altogether 
from  those  accusing  orators  commonly  called  demagogues,  and 
from  the  popular  judicature  whom  they  addressed.  The  joint 
working  of  both  greatly  abated  the  evil,  yet  was  incompetent  to 
suppress  it  But  according  to  the  pictures  commonly  drawn  of 
Athens,  we  are  instructed  to  believe  that  the  crying  public  evil  was, 
— too  great  a  licence  of  accusation,  and  too  much  judicial  trial. 
Assuredly  such  was  not  the  conception  of  Cheirisophus ;  nor  shall 
we  find  it  borne  out  by  any  fair  appreciation  of  the  general 
evidence.  When  the  peculation  of  official  persons  was  thus 
notorious  in  spite  of  serious  risks,  what  would  it  have  become  if  the 
door  had  been  barred  to  accusing  demagogues,  and  if  the  nume- 
rous popular  Dikasts  had  been  exchanged  for  a  select  few  judges 
of  the  same  stamp  and  class  as  the  official  men  themselves  ? 

Enforcing  his  proposition,  Xenophon  now  informed  his  colleagues 
Thry  inm      that  he  had  just  captured  a  few  guides,  by  laying  an 

ambush  for  certain  native  plunderers  who  beset  the  rear ; 

and  that  these  guides  acquainted  him  that  the  mountain 

was  not  inaccessible,  but  pastured  by  goats  and  oxen. 

He  farther  offered  himself  to  take  command  of  the 
marching  detachment  But  this  being  overruled  by  Cheirisophus, 
some  of  the  best  among  the  captains,  Aristonymus,  Aristeas,  and 
Nikomachus,  volunteered  their  services  and  were  accepted.  After 
refreshing  the  soldiers,  the  generals  marched  with  the  main  army 


the  pass  by 
a  flank- 
marcb.  and 
force  their 
way  over 
tbe  moun- 
tain. 


*  Xen.  Auab.  iv.  6,  IG. 
tfiai  robs  *A0riyalovi  iiKoiw  Bftyoifi  fjycu 
yov  rov  kivB^yov  r^  icX^htokti,  koX  rovs 


Kparltrrovi  fityrot  fidXurra,  tlwfp  itfur  ol 
KparKTroi  Apxfiy  i^iovyruf  S<rrc  &pa  koI 
aol  iiriBdKyvffdcu  t^v  trfx/5ciar. 
.  *  Seo  Vol.  V.  ch.  bd.  pp.  352,  3. 
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near  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  there  took  up  their  night-station^ 
making  demonstrations  of  a  purpose  to  storm  it  the  next  morning. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Aristonymus  and  his  detachment 
started,  and  ascending  the  mountain  at  another  point,  obtained 
without  resistance  a  high  position  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who 
soon  however  saw  them  and  despatched  a  force  to  keep  guard  on 
that  side.  At  daybreak  these  two  detachments  came  to  a  conflict 
on  the  heights,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  completely  yictorious ; 
while  Cheirisophus  was  marching  up  the  pass  to  attack  the  main 
body.  His  light  troops,  encouraged  by  seeing  this  victory  of  their 
comrades,  hastened  on  to  the  charge  faster  than  their  hoplitcs 
could  follow.  But  the  enemy  were  so  dispirited  by  seeing  them- 
selves turned,  that  they  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Though 
only  a  few  were  slain,  many  threw  away  their  light  shields  of 
wicker  or  wood-work,  which  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.^ 

Thus  masters  of  the  pass,  the  Greeks  descended  to  the  level 
ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  found  themselves  in  March 
some  villages  well-stocked  with  provisions  and  comforts  ;  country  of 
the  first  in  the  country  of  the  Taochi.      Probably  they  -cxh«ti»- 
halted  here  some  days ;  for  they  had  seen  no  villages,  y^mJ^ 
either  for  rest  or  for  refreshment,  during  the  last  nine  Tfiii.&rt. 
days'  march,  since  leaving  those  Armenian  villages  in  which  they 
had  passed  a  week  so  eminently  restorative,  and  which  apparently 
had  furnished  them  with  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  onward 
journey.     Such  halt  gave  time  to  the  Taochi  to  carry  up  their 
families  and  provisions  into  inaccessible  strongholds,  so  that  the 
Greeks  found  no  supplies,  during  five  days'  march  through  the 
territory.     Their  provisions  were  completely  exhausted,  when  they 
arrived  before  one  of  these  strongholds,  a  rock  on  which  were  seen 
the  families  and  the  cattle  of  the  Taochi ;  without  houses  or  fortifi- 
cation, but  nearly  surrounded  by  a  river,  so  as  to  leave  only  one 
narrow  ascent,  rendered  unapproachable  by  vast  rocks  which  the  de- 
fenders hurled  or  rolled  from  the  summit.    By  an  ingenious  combi- 
nation of  bravery  and  stratagem,  in  which  some  of  the  captains  much 
distinguished  themselves,  the  Greeks  overcame  this  difficulty,  and 
took  the  height      The  scene  which  then  ensued  was  awful.     The 
Taochian  women  seized  their  children,  flung  them  over  the  pre- 
cipice, and  then  cast  themselves  headlong  also,  followed  by  the 
men.      Almost  every  soul  thus  perished,  very  few  surviving  to 
become  prisoners.     An  Arcadian  captain  named  iEneas,  seeing 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  0,  20-27. 
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one  of  them  in  a  fine  dress  about  to  precipitate  himdelf  widi  the 
rest,  seized  hira  with  a  view  to  prevent  it.  But  the  man  in  return 
grasped  him  firmly,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and 
leaped  down  to  the  destruction  of  both.  Though  scarcely  any 
prisoners  were  taken,  however,  the  Greeks  obtained  abundance  of 
oxen,  asses,  and  sheep,  which  fully  supplied  their  wanta^ 

They  now  entered  into  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  which  they 
ThrouRhthe  wcrc  scvcu  days  in  passing  through.  These  were  the 
the  bi^vest  bravest  warriors  whom  they  had  seen  in  Asia.  Their 
wlffoin'^they  equipment  was  a  spear  of  fifteen  cubits  long,  ¥rith  only 
awn-the  ^^^  ^ud  pointed — a  helmet,  greaves,  stufied  corselet, 
skythinL       ^j^j^  ^  ^\\^  ^j.  dependent  flaps— a  short  sword  which 

they  employed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  displaying  the 
head  in  sight  of  their  surviving  enemies  with  triumphant  dance  and 
song.  They  carried  no  shield  ;  perhaps  because  the  excessive 
length  of  the  spear  required  the  constant  employment  of  both 
hands — yet  they  did  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  Greeks  occa« 
sionally  in  regular,  stand-up  fight  As  they  had  carried  off  all 
their  provisions  into  hill-forts,  the  Greeks  could  obtain  no  supplies, 
but  lived  all  the  time  upon  the  cattle  which  they  had  acqmred 
from  the  Taochi.  After  seven  days  of  march  and  combat — the 
Chalybes  perpetually  attacking  their  rear — they  reached  the  river 
Harpasus  (400  feet  broad),  where  they  passed  into  the  territory'  of 
the  Skythini.  It  rather  seems  that  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes 
was  mountainous ;  that  of  the  Skythini  was  level,  and  contained 
villages,  wherein  they  remained  three  daiys,  refreshing  themselves, 
and  stocking  themselves  with  provisions.* 

Four  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  a  sight,  the  like 
They  reach  of  which  thcy  had  uot  sccu  siucc  Opis  and  Sittake  on 
Sgdty'S""  the  Tigris  in  Babylonia— a  large  and  flourishing  city 
oyinnias.  called  Gymuias ;  an  earnest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  of  commerce,  and  of  civilization.  The  chief  of  this  city 
received  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
guide,  who  engaged  to  conduct  them,  after  five  days'  march,  to  a 
hill  from  whence  they  would  have  a  view  of  the  sea.  This  was  by 
no  means  their  nearest  way  to  the  sea,  for  the  chief  of  Gymnias 
wished  to  send  them  through  the  territory  of  some  neighbours  to 
whom  he  was  hostile ;  which  territory,  as  soon  as  they  reached  it, 
the  guide  desired  them  to  burn  and  destroy.  However,  the 
promise  was  kept,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  marching  still  apparently 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  2-15  >  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  18. 
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through  the  territory  of  the  Skythini,  they  reached  the  suinmit 
of  a  inountaiu  called  Theches,  from  whence  the  Euxine  Sea  was 
visible.^ 

An  animated  shout  from  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  van-guard 
testified  the  impressive  effect  of  this  long-deferred  spec-  First  sighfc 
tacle,  assuring,  as  it  seemed  to  do  their  safety  and  their  f^®£* 
return  home.  To  Xenophon  and  to  the  rear-guard —  SJ'rhjSif 
engaged  in  repelling  the  attack  of  natives  who  had  come  S^Sht^r 
forward  to  revenge  the  plunder  of  their  territory — the  *^  «>wieTB. 
shout  was  unintelligible.  They  at  first  imagined  that  the  natives 
had  commenced  attack  in  front  as  well  as  in  the  rear,  and  that  the 
van-guard  was  engaged  in  battle.  But  every  moment  the  shout 
became  louder,  as  fresh  men  came  to  the  summit  and  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings ;  so  that  Xenophon  grew  anxious,  and  galloped  up 
to  the  van  with  his  handful  of  cavalry  to  see  what  had  happened. 
As  he  approached,  the  voice  of  the  overjoyed  crowd  was  heard 
distinctly  crying  out  ITialcUta,  Thalatta  (The  sea,  the  sea),  and 
congratulating  each  other  in  ecstacy.  The  main  body,  the  rear- 
guard, the  baggage-soldiers  driving  up  their  horses  and  cattle 
before  them,  became  all  excited  by  the  sound,  and  hurried  up 
breathless  to  the  summit  The  whole  army,  officers  and  soldiersi 
were  thus  assembled,  manifesting  their  joyous  emotions  by  tears, 
embraces,  and  outpourings  of  enthusiastic  sympathy.  With  spon- 
taneous impulse  they  heaped  up  stones  to  decorate  the  spot  by  a 
monument  and  commemorative  trophy ;  putting  on  the  stones 
such  homely  offerings  as  their  means  afforded — sticks,  hides,  and 
a  few  of  the  wicker  shields  just  taken  from  the  natives.  To  the 
guide,  who  had  performed  his  engagement  of  bringing  them  in  five 
days  within  sight  of  the  sea,  their  gratitude  was  unbounded. 
They  presented  him  with  a  horse,  a  silver  bowl,  a  Persian  costume, 
and  ten  darics  in  money ;  besides  several  of  the  soldiers'  rings, 
which  he  especially  asked  for.  Thus  loaded  with  presents,  he  left 
them,  having  first  shown  them  a  village  wherein  they  could  find 
quarters — as  well  as  the  road  which  they  were  to  take  through  the 
territory  of  the  Makrones.* 

When  they  reached  the  river  which  divided  the  land  of  the 
Makrones  from  that  of  the  Skythini,  they  perceived  the  ija-ge  ^ 

i.  lit*  /i-  •/       •  J       X  •  X    through  the 

former  assembled  m  arms  on  the  opposite  side  to  resist  M«kr6oto. 
their  passage.      The  river  not  being  fordable,  they  cut  down  some 


1  DiodoruB  Cziv.  29)  calls  the  moun- 
tain Xiiviov — Chenium.  He  seems  to 
have  had  Xenophon  before  him  in  hiB 


brief  description    of    this    interesting 
scene 
s  Xen.  A&ab.  iv.  7,  23-27. 
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neighbouring  trees  to  provide  the  means  of  crossing.  While  these 
Makrones  were  shouting  and  encouraging  each  other  aloud,  a 
peltast  in  the  Grecian  army  came  to  Xenophon,  saying  that  he 
knew  their  language,  and  that  he  believed  this  to  be  his  country. 
He  had  been  a  slave  at  Athens,  exported  from  home  during  his 
boyhood — he  had  then  made  his  escape  (probably  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  to  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia),  and  afterwards 
taken  military  service.  By  this  fortunate  accident,  the  generals 
were  enabled  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Makrones,  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  army  would  do  them  no  harm,  de^ring 
nothing  more  than  a  free  passage  and  a  market  to  buy  provisions. 
The  Makrones,  on  receiving  such  assurances  in  their  own  language 
from  a  countryman,  exchanged  pledges  of  friendship  with  the 
Greeks,  assisted  them  to  pass  the  river,  and  furnished  the  best 
market  in  their  power  during  the  three  days'  march  across  their 
territory.* 

The  army  now  reached  the  borders  of  the  Kolchians,  who  were 
Through  the  fouud  iu  hostllc  array,  occupyinn^  the  summit  of  a  con- 
who  oppose  siderable  mountain  which  formed  their  frontier.  Here 
are^defeatcd.  Xcnophon,  having  marshalled  the  soldiers  for  attack, 
with  each  lochus  (company  of  100  men)  in  single  file,  instead  of 
marching  up  the  hill  in  phalanx,  or  continuous  front  with  only  a 
scanty  depth — addressed  to  them  the  following  pithy  encourage- 
ment— **Now,  gentlemen,  these  enemies  before  us  are  the  only 
impediment  that  keeps  us  away  from  reaching  the  point  at  which 
we  have  been  so  long  aiming.  We  must  even  eat  them  raw,  if  in 
any  way  we  can  do  so." 

Eighty  of  these  formidable  companies  of  hoplites,  each  in  single 
Koichian  Slcj  ^ow  bcgau  to  asccud  the  hill ;  the  peltasts  and 
uiliX?^  bowmen  being  partly  distributed  among  them,  partly 
some  honey,  placed  ou  the  flanks.  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon,  each 
commanding  on  one  wing,  spread  their  peltasts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
outflank  the  Kolchians,  who  accordingly  weakened  their  centre  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  wings.  Hence  the  Arcadian  peltasts 
and  hoplites  in  the  Greek  centre  were  enabled  to  attack  and 
disperse  the  centre  with  little  resistance ;  and  all  the  Kolchians 
presently  fled,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  possession  of  their  camp,  as 
well  as  of  several  well-stocked  villages  in  their  rear.  Amidst 
these  villages  the  army  remained  to  refresh  themselves  for  several 
days.     It  was  here  that  they  tasted  the  grateful,  but  unwholesome 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  4-7. 
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honey,  which  this  region  still  continues  to  produce — unaware  of  its 
peculiar  properties.  Those  soldiers  who  ate  little  of  it  were  like 
men  greatly  intoxicated  with  wine;  those  who  ate  much,  were 
seized  with  the  most  violent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  lying  down 
like  madmen  in  a  state  of  delirium.  From  this  terrible  distemper 
some  recovered  on  the  ensuing  day,  others  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  actually  dicd.^ 

Two  more  days'  mai*ch  brought  them  to  the  sea,  at  the  Greek 
maritime  city  of  Trapezus  or  Trebizond,  founded  by  the  ^^Trivai  at 
inhabitants  of  Sinope  on  the  coast  of  the  Kolchian  thelciixine 
territory.  Here  the  Trapezuntines  received  them  with  wmd). 
kindness  and  hospitality,  sending  them  presents  of  bullocks,  barley- 
meal,  and  wine.  Taking  up  their  quarters  in  some  Kolchian 
villages  near  the  town,  they  now  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Tarsus,  a  safe  and  undisturbed  repose  during  thirty  days, 
and  were  enabled  to  recover  in  some  degree  from  the  severe 
hardships  which  they  had  undergone.  While  the  Trapezuntines 
brought  produce  for  sale  into  the  camp,  the  Greeks  provided  the 
means  of  purchasing  it  by  predatory  incursions  against  the  Kol- 
chians  on  the  hills.  Those  Kolchians  who  dwelt  under  the  hills 
and  on  the  plain  were  in  a  state  of  semi-dependence  upon  Tra* 
pezus;  so  that  the  Trapezuntines  mediated  on  their  behalf  and 
prevailed  on  the  Greeks  to  leave  them  unmolested,  on  condition  of 
a  contribution  of  bullocks. 

These  bullocks  enabled  the  Greeks  to  discharge  the  vow  which 
they  had   made,  on  the  proposition   of  Xenophon,   to  jojoftba 
Zeus  the  Preserver,  during  that  moment  of  dismay  and  SSirdliil 
despair  which  succeeded  immediately  on  the  massacre  jSlUTtothe 
of  their  generals  by  Tissaphemes.      To  Zeus  the  Pre-  toth^ullSd 
server,  to  Herakles  the  Conductor,  and  to  various  other  *■"**• 
gods,  they  ofiered  an  abundant  sacrifice  on  their  mountain  camp 
overhanging  the  sea ;  and  after  the  festival  ensuing,  the  skins  of 
the  victims  were  given  as  prizes  to  competitors  in  running,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  and  the  pankration.      The  superintendence  of  such 
festival  games,  so  fully  accordant  with  Grecian  usage  and  highly 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  15-22.  Most  mo-  of  any  honey  tlius  naturally  unwhole- 
some near  the  Black  Sea.  He  states 
(Zug  der  Zehn  Tauscnd,  p.  Ill)  that 
after  careful  inquiries  he  could  find  no 


dern  travellers  attest  the  existence,  in 
these  regions,  of  honey  intoxicating  and 
poisonouis  such  as  Xenophon  describes. 
They  point  out  the  Azalea  J^urUica,  as  ;  trace  of  any  such.     Not  contradicting 


the  flower  from  which  the  bees  imbibe 
this  peculiar  quality.  Professor  Koch, 
however,  calls  in  question  the  existence 


Xenophon,  he  thinks  that  the  honey 
which  the  Greeks  ate  must  have  been 
stale,  or  tainted. 
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interesting  to  the^  army,  was  committed  to  a  Spartan  named 
Drakontius ;  a  man  whose  destiny  recalls  that  of  Patroklus  and 
other  Homeric  heroes — for  he  had  been  exiled  as  a  boy,  having 
unintentionally  killed  another  boy  with  a  short  sword.  Various 
departures  from  Grecian  custom  however  were  admitted.  The 
matches  took  place  on  the  steep  and  stony  hill-side  overhanging 
the  sea,  instead  of  on  a  smooth  plain ;  and  the  numerous  hard  fisdls 
of  the  competitors  afforded  increased  interest  to  the  by-standers. 
The  captive  non-Hellenic  boys  were  admitted  to  run  for  the  prize, 
since  otherwise  a  boy-race  could  not  have  been  obtained.  Lastly, 
the  animation  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  the  competitors, 
was  much  enhanced  by  the  number  of  their  mistresses  present^ 


'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  23-27. 

A  curious  and  interestlDg  anecdote, 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander  (c.  41), 
attests  how  much  these  HettcrsB  accom- 
panying the  soldiers  (women  for  the 
most  |Hirt  free),  were  esteemed  in  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  by  Alexander 
himself  among  tbe  rest.  A  Macedonian 
of  MgSR  named  Eurylochus,  had  got 
himself  improperly  put  on  a  list  of  ve- 
terans and  invalids,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  being  sent  back  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  The  imposition  was  detected, 
and  on  being  questioned  he  informed 


Alexander  that  he  had  practiaed  it  in 
order  to  be  able  to  follow  a  free  Hetaara 
named  Telesippa,  who  was  about  to  ac- 
company the  departing  division.  "I 
sympathise  with  your  attachment,  Eu- 
rylochus (replied  Alexander) :  let  us  see 
whether  we  cannot  prevail  upon  Tele- 
sippa, either  by  persuasion  or  by  pre- 
sents, since  she  is  of  free  condition,  to 
stay  behind"  ('H/itas  fjAv,  &  Eiff>v\»x*i 
ovytpwyras  fx*^^'  ^P^  '^  5irws  wflBmitMV 
fl  \iyois  ^  dt&pois  r^tf  TcXccr(war,  #irci- 
8^cf>  ^1  4\tv$4pas  i<rri). 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHA1?TER  LXX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND, 
AFTER  THEY  QUITTED  THE  TIGRIS,  AND  ENTERED  THE  KABr 
DUCHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

It  wo\ild  be  injustice  to  this  gallant  and  long-8u£fering  body  of  men  not  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  map  exhibiting  the  full  length  of  their  stupendous  inarch.  Up 
to  the  moment  when  the  Greeks  enter  Karduchia,  the  line  of  march  may  be 
«  indicated  upon  evidence  which,  though  not  identifying  special  halting-places  or 
localities,  makes  us  certain  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  on  the  whole.  But  after 
that  moment,  the  evidence  gradually  disappears,  and  we  ai'e  left  with  nothing 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  terminus,  the  general  course,  and  a  few  negative 
conditions. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  given  in  his  Book  IV.  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  p.  155  seq.)  an  interesting  topographical  comment  on  the  march  through 
Karduchia,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  the  Greeks  would  have  to  surmount. 
He  has  farther  shown  what  may  have  been  their  probable  line  of  march  through 
Karduchia :  but  the  most  important  point  which  he  has  established  here,  seema 
to  be  the  identity  of  the  river  Kentritds  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  an  eastern  affluent 
of  the  Tigris— distinguishing  it  from  the  river  of  Bitlis  on  the  west  and  the  river 
Khabur  on  the  south-east,  with  both  of  which  it  had  been  previously  confounded 
(p.  107).  The  Buhtan-Chai  falls  into  the  Tigris  at  a  village  called  Til,  and  "  con- 
stitute!} at  the  present  day,  a  natural  barrier  between  Kurdistan  and  Armenia" 
(p.  160).  In  tliis  identification  of  the  Kentiit6s  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  Professor 
Koch  agress  (Zug  derZehn  Tausend.  p.  78). 

If  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Kentritds  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  they 
would  march  up  its  right  bank  in  one  day  to  a  situation  near  the  modem  town  of 
Sert  (Mr.  Ainswortli  thinks),  though  Xenopbon  takes  no  notice  of  the  river  of 
Bitlis,  which  nevertheless  they  must  have  passed.  Their  two  next  days  of  march, 
assuming  a  direction  nearly  north,  would  carry  them  (as  Xenopbon  states,  iv.  4, 
2)  bt>yond  the  sources  of  the  Tigris;  that  is,  ''beyond  the  headwaters  of  the 
eastern  tributaries  to  the  Tigris." 

Three  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  the  river  Teleboas — "  of  no 
great  size,  but  beautiful "  (iv.  4,  4).  There  appear  sufficient  reasons  to  identify 
this  river  with  the  Kai*a-Su  or  Black  River,  which  flows  through  the  valley  or 
plain  of  Mush  into  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphratds  (Ainsworth,  p.  172;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  part  x.  s.  37.  p.  682).  Though  Kinneir  (Journey  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Kurdiritau,  1818,  p.  484),  Rennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrua, 
p.  207)  and  Bell  (System  of  Geography,  iv.  p.  140)  identify  it  with  the  Ak-Su  or 
river  of  Mush— this,  according  to  Ainsworth,  "is  only  a  small  tributary  to  the 
Kara-Su,  which  is  the  great  river  of  the  plain  and  district." 

Professor  Koeli,  whose  personal  researches  in  and  round  Armenia  give  to  his 
opinion  the  highest  aithority,  follows  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  identifying  the  Teleboas 
with  the  Kara-Su.  He  supposes  however  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Kentrit^, 
not  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  but  considerably  higher  up,  near  the  town 
of  Sert  or  Sort.  From  hence  he  supposes  that  they  marched  nearly  north-east  in 
the  modem  road  from  Sert  to  Bitlis,  thus  getting  round  the  head  or  near  the 
head  of  the  river  callcil  Bitlis-Su,  which  is  one  of  the  eastern  afflaenta  to  the 
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Tigi-U  (liilliug  first  into  the  Buhtan-Cbai),  and  which  Xenophon  took  for  th« 
Tigris  itself.  They  then  marched  farther,  in  a  line  not  far  distant  from  the  Lake 
of  Van,  over  the  ssiddle  which  separates  that  lake  from  the  lofty  mountain  Ali- 
Dagh.  This  saddle  is  the  watershed  which  separates  the  affluents  to  the  Tigris 
from  those  to  the  Eastern  Euphrates,  of  which  latter  the  Teleboas  or  Kara-Sa  is 
one  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  82-84). 

After  the  river  Teleboas,  there  seems  no  one  point  in  the  march  which  can  be 
identified  with  anything  approaching  to  certainty.  Kor  have  we  any  means  even 
of  determing  the  general  line  of  route,  apart  from  specific  places,  which  they 
followed  from  the  river  Teleboas  to  Trebizond. 

Their  first  object  was  to  reach  and  cross  the  Eastern  Euphrates.  They  would 
of  course  cross  at  the  nearest  point  where  they  could  find  a  ford.  But  how  low 
do>vn  its  course  does  the  river  continue  to  be  fordable,  in  midwinter,  with  snow 
on  the  ground  ?  Here  Professor  Koch  differs  from  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Ck>lonel 
Chesney.  He  affirms  that  the  river  would  be  fordable  a  little  above  itd  conflu* 
ence  with  the  Tscharbahur,  about  latitude  39^  3'.  According  to  Mr.  AinsworUi, 
it  would  not  be  fordable  below  the  confluence  with  the  river  of  Khanus  (Khinnis). 
Koch's  authority,  as  the  most  recent  and  systematic  investigator  of  these  regions, 
seems  preferable,  especially  as  it  puts  the  Greeks  nearly  in  the  road  now  travelled 
over  fi*om  Mush  to  Erzerum.  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  pass  over  the  mountains 
open  throughout  all  the  winter,  passing  by  Khinnis  and  Koili :  see  Hitter,  Krd- 
kunde,  x.  p.  387.  Xenophon  mentions  a  warm  spring,  which  the  army  passed  by 
during  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  Euphrates  (Anab.  iv.  5,  15). 
Professor  Koch  believes  himself  to  have  identified  this  warm  spring — the  only  one, 
as  he  states  (p.  90-93),  south  of  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Bingol-dagh — 
in  the  district  called  Wardo,  near  the  village  of  Bashkan. 

To  lay  down  with  any  certainty  the  line  which  the  Greeks  followed  from  the 
Euphrat^  to  Trebizond,  ap^^ears  altogether  impossible.  I  cannot  admit  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  conducts  the  army  across  the  AraxCs  to  its  northern 
bank,  carries  them  up  northward  to  the  latitude  of  Teflis  in  Georgia,  then  brings 
them  back  again  across  the  Harpa-Chai  (a  northern  affluent  of  the  Araxds,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Harpasus  mentioned  by  Xenophon)  and  the  Arax&s  itself,  to 
Gymnias,  which  he  places  near  the  site  of  Erzerum.  Professor  Koch  (p.  104-108), 
who  dissents  i^ith  good  reason  from  Mr.  Ainsworth,  proposes  (though  with  hesita- 
tion and  uncertainty)  a  line  of  his  own,  which  appeara  to  me  open  greatly  to  the 
same  objection  as  that  of  Mr.  Ainsworth.  It  carries  the  Greeks  too  much  to  the 
northward  of  Erzerum,  more  out  of  their  line  of  march  from  the  place  where  they 
ci*os8ed  the  Eastern  Euphrates,  than  can  be  justified  by  any  probability.  The 
Greeks  knew  well,  that  in  order  to  get  home  they  must  take  a  westerly  direction 
(see  Anab.  iii.  5,  15). 

Their  great  and  constant  pui-pose  would  be  to  make  way  to  the  westward,  as 
soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Euphratds :  and  the  road  from  that  river,  passing 
near  the  site  of  Erzerum,  to  Trebizond  would  thus  coincide,  in  the  main,  with 
their  spontaneous  tendency.  Tliey  had  no  motive  to  go  northward  of  Erzerum, 
nor  ought  we  to  suppose  it  without  some  proof.  I  trace  upon  my  map  a  line  of 
march,  much  less  circuitous;  not  meaning  it  to  be  understood  as  the  real  road 
which  the  army  can  be  proved  to  have  taken,  but  simply  because  it  seems  a  pos- 
sible line,  and  because  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  complete  the  reader's 
idea  of  the  entire  ground  travelled  over  by  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Koch  hardly  makes  sufficient  account  of  the  overwhelming  hardships  with 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  contend,  when  he  states  (p.  96)  that  if  they  had  taken  a 
line  as  straight  or  nearly  as  straight  as  was  practicable,  they  might  have  marched 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Trebizond  in  sixteen  or  twenty  days,  even  allowing  for  the 
bad  time  of  the  year.     Considering  that  it  was  midwinter,  in  that  very  high  and 
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cold  country,  with  deep  snow  throughout ;  that  they  hod  absolutely  no  advan- 
tages or  assistance  of  any  kind;  that  their  sick  and  disabled  men,  to- 
gether with  their  arms,  were  to  be  carried  by  the  stronger ;  that  there  were  a 
great  many  women  accompanying  them;  that  they  had  beasts  to  drive  along, 
carrying  baggage  and  plunder, — the  prophet  Silanus,  for  example,  having  pre- 
served his  3000  darics  in  coin  fi-om  the  field  of  Kunaxa  until  his  return ;  that 
there  was  much  resistance  from  the  Chalyb^  and  Taochi;  that  they  had  to  take 
provisions  where  provisions  were  discoverable ;  that  even  a  small  stream  must 
have  impeded  them,  and  probably  driven  them  out  of  theh*  course  to  find  a  ford 
— considering  the  intolerable  accumulation  of  these  and  other  hardships,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  any  degree  of  slowness  in  their  progress.  It  rarely  happens  that 
modem  travellers  go  over  these  regions  iu  midwinter :  but  we  may  see  what  tra- 
velling is  at  that  season,  by  the  dreadful  description  which  Mr.  Baillie  Eraser  gives 
of  his  journey  from  Tauris  to  Erzerum  in  the  month  of  March  (Travels  in  Koord- 
histan,  Letter  XY.).  Mr.  Kiuncir  says  (Travels,  p.  853) — "  The  winters  are  so 
Bevei*e  that  all  communication  between  Baiburt  and  the  circumjacent  villages  is 
cut  off  for  four  months  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  snow." 

Now  if  we  measure  on  Kiopert's  map  the  rectilinear  distance — ^the  air-line-^ 
from  Trebizond  to  the  place  where  Koch  represents  the  Greeks  to  have  crossed 
the  Eastern  Euphrates — we  shall  find  it  170  English  miles.  The  number  of  day*8 
journey -marches  which  Xenophon  mentions  are  54 :  even  if  we  include  the  five 
days  of  march  undertaken  from  Gymnias  (Anab.  iv.  7,  20),  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, were  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  governor  of  Gymnias,  more  than  for 
the  prumotiou  of  their  retreat.  In  each  of  those  54  days,  therefore,  they  must 
have  made  3*  14  miles  of  rectilinear  progress.  This  surely  is  not  an  unreasonably 
slow  progress  to  suppose,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation ;  nor  does 
it  imply  any  very  great  actual  departure  from  the  straightest  line  practicable. 
Indeed  Koch  himself  (in  his  Introduction,  p.  4)  suggests  various  embarrassments 
which  must  have  occurred  on  the  march,  but  which  Xenophon  has  not  distinctly 
stated. 

The  river  which  Xenophon  calls  the  Harpasus  seems  to  be  probably  the  Toho- 
ruk-Su,  as  Colonel  Chesney  and  Professor  Koch  suppose.  At  least  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  other  river  with  which  the  Harpasus  can  be  identified. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  the  city  which  Xenophon  calls  Oymnias 
(Diodorus,  xiv.  29,  calls  it  Gymnasia)  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  called 
Qumisch-Khana  (Hamilton),  Gumush-Kaneh  (Ainsworth),  Gemisch'Khaneh  (Kin* 
ncir).  **  Gumisch-Khana  (says  Mr.  Hamilton,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  eh. 
zi.  p.  1G8;  ch.  xiv.  p.  234)  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  and  con- 
siderable silver-mines  in  the  Ottoman  dominions."  Both  Mr.  Kiuneir  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  passed  through  Gumisch-Khana  on  the  road  from  Trebizond  to 
Erzerum. 

Now  here  is  not  only  great  similarity  of  name,  and  likelihood  of  situation — ^but 
the  existence  of  the  silver-mines  furnishes  a  plausible  explanation  of  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  very  strange :  the  existence  of  this  "  great,  flourishing,  inha- 
bited city,"  inland,  in  the  midst  of  such  barbarians — the  Chalyb^  the  Skythini, 
the  MakrdnSs,  &c. 

Mr.  Eanneir  reached  Gumisch-Khana  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  after  quitting 
Trebizond ;  the  last  two  days  having  been  very  long  and  fatiguing.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  also  passed  through  Gumisch-Khana,  reached  it  at  the  end  of  two  long  days. 
Both  these  travellers  represent  the  road  near  Gumisch-Khana  as  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  did  not  himself  pass  through  Gumisch-Khana,  tells  us 
(what  is  of  some  importance  in  this  discussion)  that  it  lies  in  the  winter-road  from 
Erzerum  to  Trebizond  (Travels  iu  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  394).  "The  winter-road, 
which  is  the  longest,  passes  by  Gumisch-Khana,  and  takes  the  longer  portion  of 
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valley :  all  the  others  cross  over  the  mountain  at  yariouB  points,  to  the  east  of 
the  road  by  the  mines.  But  whether  going  by  the  mountains  or  the  valley,  the 
muleteers  often  go  indifferently  to  the  west  as  far  as  Ash  Kaleh^  and  at  other 
times  turn  off  by  the  villages  of  Bey  Mausour  and  Kodjah  Bunar,  where  they  take 
to  the  mountains." 

Mr.  Hamilton  makes  the  distance  from  Trebizond  to  Oumisch-Khana  18  houn, 
or  54  calculated  post  miles;  that  is,  about  40  English  miles  (Appendix  to  TraTeli 
in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  389  >. 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  marched  in  any  direct  road  from 
Gymnias  to  Trebizond.  On  the  contrary,  the  five  days'  march  which  they  under- 
took immediately  from  Gymnias  were  conducted  by  a  guide  sent  from  that  town, 
who  led  them  over  the  territories  of  people  hostile  to  Gymnias,  in  order  that  they 
might  lay  waste  the  lands  (iv.  7,  20).  What  progress  they  made,  during  these 
marches,  towards  Trebizond,  is  altogether  doubtful.  The  guide  promised  that  on 
the  fifth  day  he  would  bring  them  to  a  spot  from  whence  they  could  view  the  sea, 
and  he  performed  his  promise  by  leading  them  to  the  top  of  the  sacred  mountain 
Thdchd. 

Th^h6  was  a  summit  {AKpoPf  iv.  7,  25),  as  might  be  expected.  But  unfortu- 
nately it  seems  impossible  to  verify  the  particular  summit  on  which  the  interest- 
ing sceue  described  by  Xenophon  took  place.  Mr.  Ainsworth  presumes  it  to  be 
the  moimtain  called  Kop-Dagh  ;  from  whence,  however,  according  to  Koch,  the 
sea  caimot  be  discerned.  D'Anville  and  some  other  geographers  identify  it  with 
the  ridge  called  Tekieh-Dagh  to  the  east  of  Gumisch-Rhana ;  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  that  place.  This  mountain,  I  think,  would  suit  pretty  well  for  the  narrative 
in  respect  of  position :  but  Koch  and  other  modern  travellers  affirm  that  it  is 
neither  high  enough,  nor  near  enough  to  the  sea,  to  permit  auy  such  view  as  that 
which  Xenophon  relates.  It  stands  on  Kiepert's  map  at  a  distance  of  full  .*56  Eng- 
lish miles  from  the  sea,  the  view  of  which  moreover  seems  intercepted  by  the  still 
higher  mountain -chain  now  called  Kolath-Dagh,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Pary- 
adrds,  which  runs  along  parallel  to  the  coast.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
first  half  of  February,  the  time  of  Xenophon 's  visit,  the  highest  peaks  would  cer- 
tainly be  all  covered  with  snuw,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  ascend.. 

There  is  a  striking  view  obtained  of  the  sea  from  the  mountain  called  Karakaban. 
This  moimtain,  more  than  4000  feet  high,  lies  rather  above  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea,  to  the  south  of  Trebizond,  and  immediately  north  of  the  still  higher  chain  of 
Kolath-Dagh.  From  the  Kolath-Dagh  chain,  which  runs  cast  and  west,  there 
strike  out  three  or  four  parallel  ridges  to  the  northward,  formed  of  primitive 
slate,  and  cut  down  precipitously  so  as  to  leave  deep  and  narrow  valleys  between. 
On  leaving  Trebizond,  the  traveller  ascends  the  hill  inmiediately  above  the  town, 
and  then  descends  into  the  valley  ou  the  other  side.  His  road  t^  Karakaban  lies 
partly  along  the  valley,  partly  along  the  crest  of  one  of  the  four  ridges  just  men* 
tioned.  But  throughout  all  this  road,  the  sea  is  never  seen  ;  being  hidden  by  the 
hills  immediately  above  Trebizond.  He  does  not  again  see  the  soa  imtil  he 
reaches  Karakaban,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  see  over  those  hills. 
The  guides  (as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  twice  went  over  the  spot) 
point  out  with  great  animation  this  view  of  the  sea,  as  particularly  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  enjoyed  for  a  short  space  while  the  road  winds  round  the  mountain, 
and  then  again  lost. 

Here  is  a  view  of  the  sea  at  once  distant,  sudden,  impressive,  and  enjoyed  from 
an  eminence  not  too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  Cyreian  anny.  In  so  far,  it  would 
be  suitable  to  the  description  of  Xenophon.  Yet  again  it  aj)pear8  that  a  person 
coming  to  this  point  from  the  land-side  (as  Xenophon  of  course  did\  would  find 
it  in  his  descending  route,  not  in  his  ascending :  and  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  description  which  we  read  in  the  Greek  histoiiau.     Moreover,  the  sub- 
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Baquent  marches  which  Xenophon  mentioiui  after  quitting  the  mountain  summit 
Thdchd,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  same  as 
wh&t  is  now  called  Earakaban.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  (as  Mr.  Hamilton  sug- 
gests) that  Thdchd  may  have  been  a  peak  apart  from  any  road,  and  that  the  guide 
may  haye  conducted  the  soldiers  thither  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the 
sea,  guiding  them  back  again  into  the  road  afterwards.  This  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  identifying  the  spot.  However,  the  whole  region  is  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly known,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  some  particular 
locality  even  on  Tekieh-Dagh,  whence,  through  an  accidental  gap  in  the  inter- 
vening moimtains^  the  sea  might  become  visible. 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS,  FROM  THE 
TLVIE  THAT  THEY  REACHED  TRAPEZUS.  TO  THEIR  JUNCTION 
WITH  THE  LACEDEMONIAN  ARMY  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

We  now  commence  a  third  act  in  the  history  of  this  memorable 
body  of  men.  After  having  followed  them  from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa 
as  mercenaries  to  procure  the  throne  for  Cyrus — then  from  Kunaxa 
to  Trapezus  as  men  anxious  only  for  escape,  and  purchasing  their . 
safety  by  marvellous  bravery,  endurance,  and  organization — we 
shall  now  track  their  proceedings  among  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Euxine  and  at  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  succeeded  by  their 
struggles  against  the  meanness  of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes,  as 
well  as  against  the  treachery  and  arbitrary  harshness  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian commanders  Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus. 

Trapezus,  now  Trebizond,  where  the  army  had  recently  found 
oiTuiV*^*^*  repose,  was  a  colony  from  Sinope,  as  were  also  Kerasus 
Si"o^Twith  *"^  Kotyora  farther  westward  ;  each  of  them  receiving 
bcr  colonies,  an  harmost  or  governor  from  the  mother-city,  and  paying 
Kotyora^  to  hcr  au  auuual  tribute.  All  these  three  cities  were 
pezus.  planted  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  dividing  the  Euxine 

from  the  elevated  mountain  range  which  so  closely  borders  on  its 
southern  coast  At  Sinope  itself,  the  land  stretches  out  into  a 
defensible  peninsula,  with  a  secure  harbour,  and  a  large  breadth 
of  adjacent  fertile  soil.  So  tempting  a  site  invited  the  Milesians, 
even  before  the  year  600  b.c.,  to  plant  a  colony  there,  and  enabled 
Sinope  to  attain  much  prosperity  and  power.  Farther  westward, 
not  more  than  a  long  day's  journey  for  a  rowing  vessel  from 
Byzantium,  was  situated  the  Megarian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mariandyni. 

The  native  tenants  of  this  line  of  coast,  upon  whom  the  Greek 
Indigenous  scttlcrs  intruded  themselves  (reckoning  from  the  west- 
-theiJ^e^  ward),  were  the  Bithynian  Thracians,  the  Mariandyni,  the 
!he  G^k'*"  Paphlagonians,  the  Tibareni,  Chalybes,  Mosynoeki,  Drilae, 
colonies.  ^^^  Kolchiaus.  Here  as  elsewhere,  these  natives  found 
the  Greek  seaports  useful,  in  giving  a  new  value  to  inland  pro- 
duce, and  in  furnishing  the  great  men  with  ornaments  and  luxuries 
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to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had  no  access.  The  citizens 
of  Herakleia  had  reduced  into  dependence  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  neighbouring  Mariandjni,  and  held  them  in  a  relation 
resembling  that  of  the  natives  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  the 
German  colonies  in  the  Baltic.  Some  of  the  Kolchian  villages 
were  also  subject  m  the  same  manner  to  the  Trapezuntines ;  ^  and 
Sinope  doubtless  possessed  a  similar  inland  dominion  of  greater  or 
less  extent  But  the  principal  wealth  of  this  important  city  arose 
from  her  navy  and  mariUme  commerce;  from  the  rich  thunny 
fishery  attached  to  her  promontory ;  from  the  olives  in  her  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  which  was  a  cultivation  not  indigenous, 
but  only  naturalized  by  the  Greeks  on  the  seaboard;  from  the 
varied  produce  of  the  interior,  comprising  abundant  herds  of  cattle, 
mines  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
wood  for  ship-building,  as  well  as  for  house-furniture,  and  native 
slaves.*  The  case  was  similar  with  the  three  colonies  of  Sinope, 
more  to  the  eastward — Eotyora,  Kerasus,  and  Trapezus  ;  except 
that  the  mountidns  which  border  on  the  Euxine,  gradually  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore,  left  to  each  of  them  a  more  con- 
fined strip  of  cultivable  land.  For  these  cities  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived,  to  be  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  inland  monarchies 
around  them,  as  Miletus  and  the  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  had  been.  The  Paphlagonians  were  at  this  time  the 
only  indigenous  people  in  those  regions  who  formed  a  considerable 
aggregated  force,  under  a  prince  named  Korylas  ;  a  prince  tribu- 
tary to  Persia,  yet  half  independent — since  he  had  disobeyed  the 
summons  of  Artaxerxes  to  come  up  and  help  in  repelling  Cyrus ' 
— and  now  on  terms  of  established  alliance  with  Sinope,  though 
not  without  secret  designs,  which  he  wanted  only  force  to  execute, 
against  that  city.^  The  other  native  tribes  to  the  eastward  were 
mountaineers  both  ruder  and  more  divided  ;  warlike  on  their  own 
heights,  but  little  capable  of  any  aggressive  combinations. 

Though  we  are  told  that  Perikles  had  once  despatched  a  de- 
tachment of  Athenian  colonists  to  Sinope,*  and  had  ex-  ^*Jj",g^' 
pelled  from  thence  the  despot  Timesilaus, — yet  neither  on  the 
that  city  nor  any  of  her  neighbours  appear  to  have  taken  when  the 
part  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  either  for  or  against  aandtfo. 
Athens;  nor  were  they  among  the  number  of  tributaries  among  them. 
to   Persia.     They  doubtless  were  acquainted   with   the   upward 


*  Strabo,  xii.  p.  542 ;  Xen.  Anab.  iy. 
8   24. 
'  s  Stiabo,  xii.  p.  545^  546< 


'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  8. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  t.  5,  23. 

*  Plutarch,  PeriUte,  c  20. 
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march  of  Cyrus,  which  had  disturbed  all  Asia ;  and  probably  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  perils  and  critical  state  of  his  Grecian  army. 
But  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  surprise,  admiration,  and 
alarm,  that  they  saw  that  army  descend  from  the  mountainous 
region,  hitherto  only  recognisied  as  the  abode  of  Kolchians,  Ma- 
krones,  and  other  analogous  tribes,  among  whom  was  perched  the 
mining  city  of  Gymnias. 

Even  after  all  the  losses  and  extreme  sufferings  of  the  retreat. 
Uncertainty  the  Grccks  Still  numbered,  when  mustered  at  Kerasus,^ 
of  what  8600  hoplites,  with  peltasts  or  targeteers,  bowmen,  slingers, 
6o7^  &c.,  making  a  total  of  above  10,000  military  persons. 
Such  a  force  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  Euxine.  Con- 
sidering both  the  numbers  and  the  now-acquired  discipline  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  Cyreians,  even  Siuope  herself  could  have  raised 
no  force  capable  of  meeting  them  in  the  field.  Yet  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  city,  nor  receive  ordere  from  any  established  govern- 
ment. They  were  Uke  those  mercenary  armies  which  marched 
about  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  generals 
called  Condottieri,  taking  service  sometimes  with  one  city,  some- 
times with  another.  No  one  could  predict  what  schemes  they 
might  conceive,  or  in  what  manner  they  might  deal  with  the 
established  communities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  If  we 
imagine  that  such  an  army  had  suddenly  appeared  in  Sicily,  a 
little  time  before  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  it 
would  have  been  probably  enlisted  by  Leontini  and  Katana  in  their 
war  against  Syracuse.  If  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus  had  wished 
to  throw  ofl*  the  dominion  of  Sinope, — or  if  Korylas  the  Paphla- 
gonian  were  meditating  war  against  that  city — here  were  formid- 
able auxiliaries  to  second  their  wishes.  Moreover  there  were 
various  tempting  sites,  open  to  the  formation  of  a  new  colony, 
which,  with  so  numerous  a  body  of  original  Greek  settlers,  would 
probably  have  overtopped  Sinope  herself.  There  was  no  restrain- 
ing cause  to  reckon  upon,  except  the  general  Hellenic  sympathies 
and  education  of  the  Cyreian  army ;  and  what  was  of  not  less 
importance,  the  fact  that  they  were  not  mercenary  soldiers  by  per- 
manent profession,  such  as  became  so  formidably  multiplied  iu 
Greece  during  the  next  generation — but  established  citizens  who 
had  come  out  on  a  special  service  under  Cyrus,  with  the  full  inten- 


*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  3;  v.  7,  9.  The 
maximum  of  the  Grecian  force,  when 
mustered  at  Ibsus  sifter  the  junction  of 
those  300  men  who  deaerted  from  Abro- 


komas,  was  13,900  men.  At  the  review 
in  Babylonia,  three  days  befoi^e  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  thei-e  were  mustered 
however  only  12,900  (Anab.  i.  7,  10). 
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tion,  after  a  year  of  lucrative  enterprise,  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  families.^  We  shall  find  such  gravitation  towards  home 
steadily  operative  throughout  the  future  proceedings  of  the  army. 
But  at  the  moment  when  they  first  emerged  from  the  mountains, 
no  one  could  be  sure  that  it  would  be  so.  There  was  ample  ground 
for  uneasiness  among  the  Euxine  Greeks,  especially  the  Sinopians, 
whose  supremacy  had  never  before  been  endangered. 

An   undisturbed   repose   of  thirty  days  enabled  the  Cyreians 
to  recover  from  their  fatigues,  to  talk  over  their  past  pumsofthe 
dangers,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  anticipated  eflTect  which  cheSao- 
their  unparalleled  achievement  could  not  fail  to  pro-  toS^ii^* 
duce  in  Greece.     Having  discharged   their   vows  and  p^Ji^ 
celebrated  their  festival  to  the  gods,  they  held  an  assem-  J^J^JSig 
bly  to  discuss  their  future  proceedings ;  when  a  Thurian  ^*'°- 
soldier  named  Antileon  exclaimed — "Comrades,    I  am   already 
tired   of  packing  up,   marching,   running,  carrying  arms,  falling 
into  line,  keeping  watch,  and  fighting.     Now  that  we  have  the  sea 
here  before  us,  I  desire  to  be  relieved  from  all  these  toils,  to  sail 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  to  arrive  in   Greece  outstretched  and 
asleep,  like  Odysseus."     This  pithy  address  being  received  with 
vehement  acclamations,  and  warmly  responded  to  by  all — Cheiri- 
sophus  oflered,  if  the  army  chose  to  empower  him,  to  sail  forthwith 
to  Byzantium,  where  he  thought  he  could  obtain  from  his  friend  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Anaxibius  sufficient  vessels  for  transport 
His  proposition  was  gladly  accepted ;  and  he  departed  to  execute 
the  project 

Xenophon  then  urged  upon  the  army  various  resolutions  and 
measures,  proper  for  the  regulation  of  affairs  during  the  ReguutUoni 
absence  of  Cheirisophus.     The  army  would  be  forced  *nnypro- 
to  maintain  itself  by  marauding  expeditions  among  the  xenophon. 
hostile  tribes  in  the  mountains.     Such  expeditions  accord-  abeeoL. 
ingly  must  be  put  under  regulation :  neither  individual  soldiers, 
nor  small  companies,  must  be  allowed  to  go  out  at  pleasure,  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  generals ;  moreover,  the  camp  must  be 
kept  under  constant  guard  and  scouts,  in  the  event  of  surprise 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2,  8 ;  a  passage  al-  |  which  it  had  been  formerly  necenary 


ready  cited  above. 

Thifl  statement  respecting  the  position 
of  most  of  the  soldiers  is  more  authen- 
tic, as  well  as  less  disparaging,  than  that 
of  Isokratds  (Orat.  iv.  Panegyr.  s.  170). 

In  another  oration,  comt>08c<l  about 
fifbv  years  after  the  Cyreian  expedition, 
Isukrat^  notices  the  large  premiums 


to  give  to  those  who  brought  together 
mercenary  soldiers,  over  and  above  the 
pay  to  the  soldiers  themselves  (Isokratds, 
Orat.  V.  ad  Philipp.  s.  112);  as  contrasted 
with  the  over-multiplication  of  unem- 
ployed mercenaries  during  his  own  later 
time  (^Ibid.  s.  142  seq,). 
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from  a  retaliating  enemy.  It  was  prudent  also  to  take  the  best 
measures  in  their  power  for  procuring  vessels;  since,  after  all, 
Cheirisophus  might  possibly  fail  in  bringing  an  adequate  number. 
They  ought  to  borrow  a  few  ships  of  war  from  the  Trapezuntines, 
and  detain  all  the  merchant  ships  which  they  saw ;  unshipping  the 
rudders,  placing  the  cargoes  under  guard,  and  maintaining  the 
crew  during  all  the  time  that  the  ships  might  be  required  for 
transport  of  the  army.  Many  such  merchant  vessels  were  often 
sailing  by  ;^  so  that  they  would  thus  acquire  the  means  of  trans- 
port, even  though  Cheirisophus  should  bring  few  or  none  from 
Byzantium.  Lastly,  Xenophon  proposed  to  require  the  Grecian 
cities  to  repair  and  put  in  order  the  road  along  the  coast,  for  a 
land-march;  since,  perhaps,  with  all  their  eflForts,  it  would  be 
found  impossible  to  get  together  a  sufficient  stock  of  transports. 

All  the  propositions  of  Xenophon  were  readily  adopted  by  the 
Adopted  by  ^Huy,  cxccpt  the  last.  But  the  mere  mention  of  a  re- 
SeirKnse  u^wed  laud-march  excited  such  universal  murmurs  of 
to  fafihe"*^  repugnance,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  put  that  question 
marching.      ^  ^jjg  ^^^^      jj^  ^q^j^  uipoTi  himsclf  howovcr  to  scud 

messages  to  the  Grecian  cities,  on  his  own  responsibility ;  urging 
them  to  repair  the  roads,  in  order  that  the  departure  of  the  army 
might  be  facilitated.  And  he  found  the  cities  ready  enough  to 
carry  his  wishes  into  eflFect,  as  far  as  Kotyora.* 

The  wisdom  of  these  precautionary  suggestions  of  Xenophon 
Measures  soou  appeared  ;  for  Cheirisophus  not  only  failed  in  his 
SwSi^m!"^  object,  but  was  compelled  to  stay  away  for  a  considerable 
S^mora  ti^o>  A  pentekonter  (or  armed  ship  with  fifty  oars) 
amiSt^th?'  w^  borrowed  from  the  Trapezuntines,  and  committed 
^ichiana  ^  ^jjg  charge  of  a  Lacedairaonian  Perioekus,  named 
^^^*^  Dexippus,  for  the   purpose  of  detaining  the  merchant 

vessels  passing  by.  This  man  having  violated  his  trust,  and  em- 
ployed the  ship  to  make  his  own  escape  out  of  the  Euxine,  a  second 
was  obtained  and  confided  to  an  Athenian,  Polykrates;  who 
brought  in  successively  several  merchant  vessels.  These  the  Greeks 
did  not  plunder,  but  secured  the  cargoes  under  adequate  guard, 
and  only  reserved  the  vessels  for  transports.  It  became  however 
gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to  supply  the  camp  with  pro- 
visions.   Though  the  army  was  distributed  into  suitable  detach- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  3-13.  I  with  the  town  and  region  of  Pbasis,  at 

*Op«  5*  ^7^  irAota  voWdKis  irapctirXt-  j  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine. 

ovraf  &c.     This  is  a  forcible  proof  how  i      ^  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,15. 

extensive   was   the    Orecijin   commerce  I 
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ments  for  plundering  the  Kolchian  villages  on  the  hills,  and  seizing 
cattle  and  prisoners  for  sale,  yet  these  expeditions  did  not  always 
succeed ;  indeed  on  one  occaaon,  two  Grecian  lochi  or  companies 
got  entangled  in  such  difficult  ground,  that  they  were  destroyed  to 
a  man.  The  Kolchians  united  on  the  hills  in  increased  and  me- 
nacing numbers,  insomuch  that  a  larger  guard  became  necessary 
for  the  camp ;  while  the  Trapezuntines — tired  of  the  protracted 
stay  of  the  army,  as  well  as  desirous  of  exempting  from  pillage  the 
natives  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood — conducted  the  d^ 
tachments  only  to  villages  alike  remote  and  difficult  of  access. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  a  large  force  under  Xenophon  himself, 
attacked  the  lofty  and  rugged  stronghold  of  the  Drilae — the  most 
warlike  nation  of  mountaineers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine ; 
well-armed,  and  troublesome  to  Trapezus  by  their  incursdons. 
After  a  difficult  march  and  attack,  which  Xenophon  describes  in 
interesting  detail,  and  wherein  tlie  Greeks  encountered  no  small 
hazard  of  ruinous  defeat — they  returned  in  the  end  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  with  a  plentiftd  booty.  ^ 

At  length,  afi;er  long  awaiting  in  vain  the  reappearance  of 
Chcirisophus,  increasing  scarcity  and  weariness  deter-  j^^^JJ. 
mined  them  to  leave  Trapezus.     A  sufficient  number  of  P*™*.  •»hi 
vessels  had  been  collected  to  serve  for  the  transport  of  ward  along 
the  women,  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  of  the  baggage.  Keraaus. 
All  these  were  accordingly  placed  on  board  under  the  command 
of  Philesius  and  Sophsenetus,  the  two  oldest  generals ;  while  the 
remaining  army  marched  by  land,  along  a  road  which  had  been 
just  made  good  under  the  representations  of  Xenophon.     In  three 
days   they   reached    Kcrasus,   another  maritime   colony   of   the 
Sinopeans,  still  in  the  territory  called  Kolchian  ;  there  they  halted 
ten  days,  mustered  and  numbered  the  army,  and  divided  the  money 
acquired   by   the    sale   of  their  prisoners.     Eight  thousand  six 
hundred  hoplites,   out   of  a  total  probably  greater  than  eleven 
thousand,  were  found  still  remaining ;  besides  targeteers  and  various 
light  troops.^ 


^  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  2. 

2  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  3.  Mr.  Kinneir 
(Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  327)  and 
many  other  authors,  have  naturally 
presumed,  from  the  analogy  of  name, 
that  the  modem  town  Kerasoun  (about 
long.  38^  40')  corresponds  to  the  Ke- 
rasus  of  Xenophon;  which  Arrian  in 
his  Periplus  conceives  to  be  identical 
with  what  was  afterwards  called  Pliar* 
nakia. 


But  it  is  remarked  both  by  Dr.  Cra- 
mer (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i  p.  281)  and  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor, 
ch.  XY.  p.  250),  that  Kerasoun  is  too 
far  from  Trebizond  to  admit  of  Xeno- 
phon having  marched  with  the  army 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  three 
days ;  or  even  in  loss  than  ten  days,  in 
the  judgement  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Hamilton  places  the  site 
of  the    KerosuB    of  Xenophon    much 
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During  the  halt  at  Kerasus,  the  declining  discipline  of  the  anny 
Acteofdis-  became  manifest  as  they  approached  home.  Various 
olurliJ^'*  acts  of  outrage  occurred,  originating  now,  as  afterwards, 
bT^riiSi  '^  t^®  intrigues  of  treacherous  officers.  A  captain 
SS-ar^S-  named  Klearetus  persuaded  Ids  company  to  attempt  the 
"*»••  plunder  of  a  Kolchian  village  near  Kerasus,  whidi  had 

furnished  a  friendly  market  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  rested  secure 
on  the  faith  of  peaceful  relations.  He  intended  to  make  oflF  sepa- 
rately with  the  booty  in  one  of  the  vessels;  but  his  attack  was 
repelled,  and  he  himself  slain.  The  injured  villagers  despatched 
three  elders  as  heralds,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Grecian  authorities ; 
but  these  heralds,  being  seen  in  Kerasus  by  some  of  the  repulsed 
plunderers,  were  slain.  A  partial  tumult  then  ensued,  in  which 
even  the  magistrates  of  Kerasus  were  in  great  danger,  and  only 
escaped  the  pursuing  soldiers  by  running  into  the  sea.  This 
enormity,  though  it  occurred  under  the  eyes  of  the  generals, 
immediately  liofore  their  departure  from  Kerasus,  remained  with- 
out inquiry  or  punishment,  from  the  numbers  concerned  in  it. 

Between  Kerasus  and  Kotyora,  there  was  not  then  (nor  is  there 
March  to^.  now)  any  regular  road.^  This  march  cost  the  Cyreian 
h(«uiiLic«  army  not  less  than  ten  days,  by  an  inland  track  dep^ing 
Muayiuuki.  from  thc  sca-sliorc,  and  through  the  mountains  inhabited 
by  the  indigenous  tribes  Mosynceki  and  Chalybes.  The  latter, 
celebrated  for  their  iron  works,  were  under  dependence  to  the 
former.  As  the  Mosynoeki  refused  to  grant  a  friendly  passage 
across  their  territory,  the  army  were  comj)elled  to  fight  their  way 
through  it  as  enemies,  with  the  aid  of  one  section  of  these  people 
themselves ;  which  alliance  was  procured  for  them  by  the  Trape- 
zuntine  Timcsitheus,  who   was  proxenus   of  the  Mosynoeki  and 


nearer  to  Trebizond  (about  long.  39°  20', 
as  it  stands  in  Kiej)urt's  map  of  Asia 
Minor),  near  a  rivor  now  called  the 
KeraHOun  Dere  Sfl. 

*  It  was  not  without  greAt  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Kinneir  obtained  horses  to 
travel  from  Kotydra  to  Kerasoun  by 
laud.  The  aga  of  the  place  told  him 
that  it  was  madness  to  thiuk  of  travel- 
ling by  land,  and  ordered  a  felucca  for 
him ;  but  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to 
furnish  horses.  There  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  no  regular  or  trodden  road  at 
all :  the  hills  approach  clone  to  the  sea, 
and  Mr.  Kinneir  "tnivelled  the  whole 
of  the  way  along  the  shore  alternately 
over  a  sandy  beach  and  a  high  wooded 
bank.  The  hills  at  inter\'als  jutting  out 
into  the  8oa,  form  capes  and  numerous 


little  bays  along  the  coast ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  country  was  still  the  same, 
that  is  to  say,  studded  with  fine  timber, 
flowei-s,  and  groves  of  cherry-trees  ** 
(Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  324). 

Kenisus  is  the  indigenous  countir  of 
the  cherry-tree,  and  the  origin  of  its 
name. 

Professor  Koch  thinks,  that  the  num- 
ber of  days*  march  given  by  Xeuophon 
(ten  days)  between  Kerasus  and  Ko- 
tydra, is  more  than  consists  with  the 
real  distance,  even  if  Kerasus  be  placed 
where  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes.  If  the 
number  be  correctly  stated,  he  supposes 
that  the  Greeks  must  have  halted  some- 
where 'Zug  der  Zt'hn  Tausoud,  p.  lir>, 
110). 
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understood  their  language.  The  Greeks  took  the  mountcdn  fast- 
nesses of  this  people,  and  plundered  the  wooden  turrets  which 
formed  their  abodes.  Of  their  peculiar  fashions  Xenophon  gives 
an  interesting  description,  which  I  have  not  space  to  copy.^  The 
territory  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  easy  and  accessible.  This 
people  met  the  Greeks  with  presents,  and  tendered  a  friendly 
passage.  But  the  generals  at  first  declined  the  presents,  preferring 
to  treat  them  as  enemies  and  plunder  them ;  which  in  fact  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  deterred  by  inauspicious 
sacrifices.* 

Near  Kotyora,  which  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  TibarSni, 
yet  on  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  they  remained  forty-  Long  halt  at 
five  days,  still  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Cheirisophus  remonstrance 
with  the  transports  to  carry  them  away  by  sea.  The  sinopiana. 
Sinopian  Harmost  or  governor  did  not  permit  them  to  be  welcomed 
in  so  friendly  a  manner  as  at  Trapezus.  No  market  was  provided 
for  them,  nor  were  their  sick  admitted  within  the  walls.  But  the 
fortifications  of  the  town  were  not  so  constructed  as  to  resist  a 
Greek  force,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  those 
regions.  The  Greek  generals  found  a  weak  point,  made  their 
way  in,  and  took  possession  of  a  few  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  sick ;  keeping  a  guard  at  the  gate  to  secure  free  egress, 
but  doing  no  farther  violence  to  the  citizens.  They  obtained  their 
victuals  partly  from  the  Kotyorite  villages,  partly  from  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  of  Paphlagonia,  until  at  length  envoys  arrived 
from  Sinope  to  remonstrate  against  their  proceedings. 

These  envoys  presented  themselves  before  the  assembled  soldiers 
in  the  camp,  when  Hekatonymus,  the  chief  and  the  most  5>e«cb  of 
eloquent  among  them,  began  by  complimenting  the  army  mua  of 
upon  their  gallant  exploits  and  retreat     He  then  com-  the  amy^ 
plained  of  the  injury  which  Kotyora,  and  Sinope  as  the  xSiopbon. 
mother-city  of  Kotyora,  had  suffered  at  their  hands,  in  violation  of 
common  Hellenic  kinship.     If  such  proceedings  were  continued, 
he  intimated  that  Sino{)e  would  be  compelled  in  her  own  defence 
to  seek  alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian  prince  Korylas,  or  any 
other  barbaric  auxiliary  who  would   lend   them  aid  against  the 
Greeks.?     Xenophon  replied  that  if  the  Kotyorites  had  sustained 
any  damage,  it  was  owing  to  their  own  ill-will  and  to  the  Sinopian 
Harmost  in  the  place ;  that  the  generals  were  under  the  necessity 
of  procuring  subsistence  for  the  soldiers,  with  house-room  for  the 

»  Xen.  Auab.  v.  5,  3.  =  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  18-25. 

'  Xon.  Anab.  v.  5,  7-12. 
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sick,  and  that  they  had  taken  nothing  more ;  that  the  sick  men 
were  lying  within  the  town,  but  at  their  own  cost,  while  the  other 
soldiers  were  all  encamped  without;  that  they  had  maintained 
cordial  friendship  with  the  Trapezuntines,  and  requited  all  their 
good  offices ;  that  they  sought  no  enemies  except  through  neces- 
sity, being  anxious  only  again  to  reach  Greece  ;  and  that  as  for  the 
threat  respecting  Korylas,  they  knew  well  enough  that  that  prince 
was  eager  to  become  master  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Sinope,  and 
would  speedily  attempt  some  such  enterprise  if  he  could  obtain  the 
Cyreian  array  as  his  auxiliaries.^ 

This  judicious  reply  shamed  the  colleagues  of  Hekatonymus  so 
saccess  of  much,  that  they  went  the  length  of  protesting  against  what 
gwTSlder.  be  had  said,  and  of  affirming  that  they  had  come  with  pro- 
SuSod  positions  of  sympathy  and  friendship  to  the  army,  as  well 
withsiuopg.  ^  ^^.jj  promises  to  give  them  an  hospitable  reception  at 
Sinope,  if  they  should  visit  that  town  on  their  way  home.  Presents 
were  at  once  sent  to  the  army  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kotyora,  and  a 
good  understanding  established. 

Such  an   interchange   of  goodwill   with   the  powerful  city  of 

c<m  lution  ^^^^P^  ^^  ^"  unspeakable  advantage  to  the  army — 
of  the  anny  indeed  an  essential  condition  to  their  power  of  reaching 
tonymus.  homc.  If  they  continued  their  march  by  land,  it  was 
going  home  ouly  through  Sinopiau  guidance  and  mediation  that  they 
^^*'  could  obtain  or  force  a  passage  through  Paphlagonia; 

while  for  a  voyage  by  sea,  there  was  no  chance  of  procuring  a 
sufficient  number  of  vessels  except  from  Sinope,  since  no  news  had 
been  received  of  Cheirisophus.  On  the  other  hand,  that  city  had 
also  a  strong  interest  in  facilitating  their  transit  homeward,  and 
thus  removing  formidable  neighbours,  for  whose  ulterior  purposes 
there  could  be  no  guarantee.  After  some  preliminary  conversa- 
tion with  the  Sinopian  envoys,  the  generals  convoked  the  army  in 
assembly,  and  entreated  Hekatonymus  and  his  companions  to 
advise  them  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  westward  to  the 
Bosphorus.  Hekatonymus,  after  apologising  for  the  menacing 
insinuations  of  his  former  speech,  and  protesting  that  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view  except  to  point  out  the  safest  and  easiest  plan 
of  route  for  the  army,  began  to  unfold  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  a  march  through  Paphlagonia.  The  very  entrance  into  the 
country  must  be  achieved  through  a  narrow  aperture  in  the 
mountains,  which  it  was  impossible  to  force  if  occupied  by  the 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  13-22 
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enemy.  Even  asBumiDg  this  difficulty  to  be  sunnounted,  there 
were  spacious  plains  to  be  passed  over,  wherein  the  Paphlagonian 
horse,  the  most  numerous  and  bravest  in  Asia,  would  be  found 
almost  irresistible.  There  were  also  three  or  four  great  rivers, 
which  the  army  would  be  unable  to  pass — ^the  Thermodon  and  the 
Iris,  each  300  feet  in  breadth — the  Halys,  two  stadia  or  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth — the  Parthenius,  also  very  consider- 
able. Such  an  array  of  obstacles  (he  affirmed)  rendered  the 
project  of  marching  through  Paphlagonia  impracticable  ;  whereas 
the  voyage  by  sea  from  Kotyora  to  Sinope,  and  from  Sinope  to 
Herakleia,  was  easy ;  and  the  transit  from  the  latter  place  either 
by  sea  to  Byzantium,  Sr  by  land  across  Thrace,  yet  easier.^ 

Difficulties  like  these,  apparently  quite  real,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  determine  the  vote  of  the  army,  already  sick  Envoys  sent 
of  marching  and  fighting,  in  favour  of  the  sea  voyage ;  to  sinops  to 
though  there  were  not  wanting  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  vesseu. 
of  Ilekatonymus.     But  Xenophon,  in  communicating  to  the  latter 
the  decision  of  the  army,  distinctly  apprised  him  that  they  would 
on  no  account  permit  themselves  to  be  divided ;  that  they  would 
either  depart  or  remain  all  in  a  body ;  and  that  vessels  must  be 
provided  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  all.      Hekatonymus  desired 
them  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  to  Sinope  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.     Three  envoys  were  accordingly  sent — Ariston,  an 
Athenian,  Kallimachus,  an  Arcadian,  and  Samolas,  an  Achsean ; 
the  Athenian,  probably,  as  possessing  the  talent  of  speaking  in  the 
Sinopian  senate  or  assembly.' 

During  the  absence  of  these  envoys,  the  army  still  continued 
near  Kotyora,  with  a  market  provided  by  the  town,  and  ^owrty  and 
with  traders  from  Sinope  and  Herakleia  in  the  camp,  diflorganisa- 
Such  soldiers  as  had  no  money  wherewith  to  purchase,  army, 
subsisted  by  pillaging  the  neighbouring  frontier  of  Paphlagonia.' 
But  they  were  receiving  no  pay  ;  every  man  was  living  on  his  own 
resources ;   and  instead  of  carrying  back  a  handsome  purse  to 
Greece,  as  each  soldier  had  hoped  when  he  first  took  service  under 
Cyrus,  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  their  returning  poorer  than 
when  they  left  home.*     Moreover,  the  army  was  now  moving 
onward  without  any  definite  purpose,  with  increasing  dissatisfaction 
and  decreasing  discipline ;  insomuch  that  Xenophon  foresaw  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  beset  the  responsible  commanders  when  they 


'  Xcn.  Anftb.  v.  6,  4-11.  I      '  Xon.  Anab.  ▼.  C.  19 ;  vi.  1,  2. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  (*.,  14.  |      *  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  8;  vi.  2,  4. 
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should  come  within  the  stricter  restriunts  and  obligations  of  the 
Grecian  world. 

It  was  these  considerations  which  helped  to  suggest  to  him  the 
Idea*  of  idea  of  employing  the  army  on  some  enterprise  of  con- 
xenophon  qycst  and  colonisation  in  the  Euxine  itself;  an  idea 
new  d"y  in  highly  flattering  to  his  personal  ambition,  especially  as 
wkh  SS!"^*  the  army  was  of  unrivalled  efliciency  against  an  enemy, 
•™y-  and  no  such  second  force  could  ever  be  got  together  in 

those  distant  regions.     His  patriotism  as  a  Greek  was  inflamed 
with  the  thoughts  of  procuring  for  Hellas  a  new  autonomous  city, 
occupied   by   a   considerable   Hellenic   population,    possessing  a 
spacious  territory,  and  exercising  dominion*  over  many  indigenous 
neighbours.     He  seems  to  have  thought  first  of  attacking  and 
conquering  some  established  non^Hellenic  city ;  an  act  which  his 
ideas  of  international  morality  did  not  forbid,  in  a  case  where  he 
had  contracted  no  special  convention  with  the  inhabitants — though 
he  (as  well  as  Cheirisophus)  strenuously  protested  against  doii^ 
wrong  to  any  innocent  Hellenic  community.*     He  contemplated 
the  emploj-ment  of  the  entire  force  in  capturing  Phasis  or  some 
other  native  city ;  after  which,  when  the  establishment  was  once 
safely  efiected,  those  soldiers  who  preferred  going  home  to  re- 
maining as  settlers,  might  do  so  without  emperiling  those  who 
stayed,  and  probably  with  their  own  purses  filled  by  plunder  and 
conquest  in  the  neighbourhood.     To  settle  as  one  of  the  richest 
proprietors  and  chiefs, — perhaps  even  the  recognised  CEkist,  like 
Agnon  at  Arapliipolis, — of  a  new  Hellenic  city  such  as  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  rich,  powerful,  and  important— was  a  tempt- 
ing prospect  for  one  who  had  now  acquired  the  habits  of  command. 
Moreover  the  sequel  will  prove,  how  correctly  Xenophon  appre- 
ciated the  discomfort  of  leading  the  army  back  to  Greece  without 
pay  and  without  certain  employment. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Xenophon,  and  the  advice  of  his  master 
Sokrates,*   in   grave  and  doubtful  cases  where    the  most  careful 


»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  15-30;  vi.  2,  6; 
vii.  1,  25,  29. 

Unkcn  and  other  commentators  do 
injustice  to  Xenophon  wbon  they  as- 
cribe to  him  the  design  of  seizing  the 
Greek  city  of  Kotydra. 

'  Xen.  Memoi-ab.  i.  1 ,  8,  9.  "E^ij  8i 
(Sokratos)  ScTv,  &  fi^v  fiaOSyras  iroifTv 
i^wKcuf  ol  0foly  fjLavBdvtii"  &  8^  ix^  hriKa 
Toty  i.v6p<inrois  ^<ttI,  ir^ipaffBai  8<A  jj-ayri- 
Kr}S    irapa    rS)v    0€<wv    TrvvddvfffOcw    rovs 


Compare  pfu^snges  in  his  Cyropanlia, 
i.  G.  :i  ;  De  UflScio  Magietr.  Eqnit.  ix.  9. 

"  The  gods  (says  Euripidds,  in  the 
Sokratic  vein)  have  given  us  wisdom  to 
understjmd  and  appropriate  to  ourselves 
the  ordiuaiy  comforts  of  life :  in  obscure 
or  unintelligible  cases,  we  are  enabled 
to  inform  ourselves  by  looking  at  the 
bhize  of  the  fire,  or  by  consulting  pro- 
phets who  understand  the  livers  of  sa- 
crificial victims  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
When  they  have  thus  furnished  so  ex- 
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reflection  was  at  fault,  to  recur  to  the  inspired  authority  of  an 
oracle  or  a  prophet,  and  to  ofier  sacrifice,  in  full  confi-  sacHfiec  or 
dcnce  that  the  gods  would  vouchsafe  to  communicate  a  i^^^rtJbe 
special  revelation  to  such  persons  as  they  favoured.  JU^*^ 
Accordingly  Xcnophon,  previous  to  any  communication  S^^^JJ^/ 
with  the  soldiers  respecting  his  new  project,  was  anxious  suanua. 
to  asQ^rtain  the  will  of  the  gods  by  a  special  sacrifice  ;  for  which 
he  invoked  the  presence  of  the  Ambrakiot  Silanus,  the  chief 
prophet  in  the  army.  This  prophet  (as  I  have  already  mentioned), 
before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  had  assured  Cyrus  that  Artaxerxes 
would  not  fight  for  ten  days — and  the  prophecy  came  to  pass; 
wliich  made  such  an  impression  on  Cyrus,  that  he  rewarded  him 
with  the  prodigious  present  of  3000  darics  or  ten  Attic  talents. 
Wliile  others  were  returning  poor,  Silanus,  having  contrived  to 
preserve  this  sum  throughout  all  the  hardships  of  the  retreat,  was 
extremely  rich,  and  anxious  only  to  hasten  home  with  bis  treasure 
in  safety.  He  heard  with  strong  repugnance  the  project  of  re- 
maining in  the  Euxine,  and  determined  to  traverse  it  by  intrigue. 
As  far  as  concerned  the  sacrifices,  indeed,  which  he  ofiered  apart 
with  Xenophon,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  indications  of 
the  victims  were  favourable ;  ^  Xenophon  himself  being  too  fEimiliar 
with  the  process  to  be  imposed  upon.  But  he  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  create  alarm  by  declaring  that  a  nice  inspection  disclosed 
evidence  of  treacherous  snares  laid  for  Xenophon ;  which  latter 
indications  he  himself  began  to  realise,  by  spreading  reports 
among  the  army  that  the  Athenian  general  was  laying  clandestine 
plans  for  keeping  them  away  from  Greece  without  their  own 
concurrence.* 


ccllent  a  proviBion  for  life,  who  but 
Bi>oiIt  children  can  be  discontented,  and 
ask  for  more?  Yet  still  human  pru- 
dence, full  of  self-conceit,  will  struggle 
to  be  more  powerful,  and  will  presume 
itself  to  be  wiser,  tlum  the  gods." 

Eif  wvp  pxiwovrtit  koX  Kara  (nrAayx*^*'  VTVXOf 
Morrcif  vpocnffiau^oiMriv  oUnm¥  r   awo. 
*Ap'  ov  Tpv^wfi«y,  $wu  itaratrK€VJiv  fiiov 
iV>KTOf  TOiownii',  oUnp  ovk  opKci  Ta£«; 
'AAA'  ^  ^p6int<nt  rov  tfcov  it^l^oy  <r0«rtiv 
Zitrffi'  rh  yavpo¥  A'  ci'  X'P<MV  Mic-nj^'voi 

(Sui)pllcc8,211). 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  constant 
outpouring  of  special  revelations,  through 
prophets,  omens,  &o.,  was  (in  the  view 


of  these  Sokratic  thinkers)  an  essential 
part  of  the  divine  government;  indis- 
pensable to  satisfy  their  ideas  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  gods  ;  since  rational 
and  scientific  prediction  was  so  habitu- 
ally at  fault  and  unable  to  fathom  the 
pho^nomena  of  the  future. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  29. 

'  Though  Xenophon  accounted  sacri- 
fice to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to 
any  action  of  dubious  result,  and  placed 
great  faith  in  the  indications  which  the 
victims  offered,  as  signs  of  the  future 
purposes  of  the  go<l»--he  nevertheless 
iiad  very  little  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sional prophets.  He  thought  them  quite 
capable  of  gross  deceit  (see  Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  6,  2,  3 :  compare  Sophoklte,  Antigone, 
1035,  1000;  and  (Bdip.  Tyruin.  aS7). 
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Thus  prematurely  and  insidiously  divulged,  the  scheme  found 
siianiu,  6ome  supporters,  but  a  far  larger  number  of  opponents ; 
and  oUiers  especially  among  those  officers  who  were  jealous  of  the 
Dies  against  asccndency  of  Xenophon.  Timasion  and  Thorax  em- 
Qenend^'^'  ploycd  it  as  a  means  of  alarming  the  Herakleotic  and 
tbf^y.^  Sinopian  traders  in  the  camp ;  telling  them  that  unless 
they  provided  not  merely  transports,  but  also  pay  for  the  addiers^ 
Xenophon  would  find  means  to  detain  the  army  in  the  £uxine» 
and  would  employ  the  transports  when  they  arrived,  not  for  the 
homeward  voyage,  but  for  his  own  projects  of  acquisition.  This 
news  spread  so  much  terror  both  at  Sinope  and  Herakleia,  that 
large  oflFers  of  money  were  made  from  both  cities  to  Timamon,  on 
condition  tliat  he  would  ensure  the  departure  of  the  army,  as  soon 
as  the  vessels  should  be  assembled  at  Kotyora,  Accordingly  these 
officers,  convening  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  protested  against 
the  duplicity  of  Xenophon  in  thus  preparing  momentous  schemes 
without  any  public  debate  or  deci»on.  And  Timasion,  seconded 
by  Thorax,  not  only  strenuously  urged  the  army  to  return,  but 
went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  them,  on  the  faith  of  the  assurances 
from  Herakleia  and  Sinope,  future  pay  on  a  liberal  scale,  to 
commence  from  the  first  new  moon  after  their  departure  ;  together 
with  a  hospitable  reception  in  his  native  city  of  Dardanus  on  the 
Hellespont,  from  whence  they  could  make  incursions  on  the  rich 
neighbouring  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  these  attacks  were  repeated  from  more 
Accnaationa  than  ouc  quartcr — until  the  Achaeans  Philesius  and 
Xenophon—  Lvkou  had  loudly  accused  Xenophon  of  underhand 
In  defence,  manoeuvring  to  cheat  the  army  into  remaining  against 
their  will — that  the  latter  rose  to  repel  the  imputation ;  saying, 
that  all  that  he  had  done  was,  to  consult  the  gods  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  lay  his  project  before  the  army  or  to  keep  it  in 
his  own  bosom.  The  encouraging  answer  of  the  gods,  as  conveyed 
through  the  victims  and  testified  even  by  Silanus  himself,  proved 
that  the  scheme  was  not  ill- conceived  ;  nevertheless  (he  remarked) 
Silanus  had  begun  to  lay  snares  for  him,  realising  by  his  own 
proceedings  a  collateral  indication  which  he  had  announced  to  be 
visible  in  the  victims.  "  If  (added  Xenophon)  you  had  continued 
as  destitute  and  unprovided,  as  you  were  just  now — I  should  still 
have  looked  out  for  a  resource  in  the  capture  of  some  city  which 
would  have  enabled  such  of  you  as  chose,  to  return  at  once  ;  while 

»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  0,  19-26. 
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the  rest  stay  behind  to  enrich  theinselves.  But  now  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity ;  since  Herakleia  and  Sinope  are  sending 
transports,  and  Timasion  promises  pay  to  you  from  the  next  new 
moon.  Nothing  can  be  better :  you  will  go  back  safely  to  Greece, 
and  will  receive  pay  for  going  thither.  I  desist  at  once  from  my 
scheme,  and  call  upon  all  who  were  favourable  to  it  to  desist  also. 
Only  let  us  all  keep  together  until  we  are  on  safe  ground ;  and  let 
the  man,  who  lags  behind  or  runs  off,  be  condemned  as  a  wrong- 
doer. " ' 

Xcnophon  immediately  put  this  question  to  the  vote,  and  every 
hand  was  held  up  in  its  favour.     There  was  no  man  Hearries 
more  disconcerted  with  the  vote  than  the  prophet  Silanus,  J^thtto^ 
who  loudly  cxclaiined  against  the  injustice  of  detaining  JSS^fll^Vof 
any  one  desirous  to  depart     But  the  soldiers  put  him  ^^^^^ 
down  with  vehement  disapprobation,  threatening  that  they  would 
assuredly  punish  him  if  they  caught  him  running  off.    His  intrigue 
against  Xenophon  thus  recoiled  upon  himself,  for  the  moment. 
But  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  army  reached  Herakleia,  he  took 
his  opportunity  for  clandestine  flight,  and  found  his  way  back  to 
Greece  with  the  3000  darics.* 

If  Silanus  gained  little  by  his  manoeuvre,  Timasion  and  his 
partners  gained  still  less.     For  so  soon  as  it  became  ^^^^ 
known  that  the  army  had  taken  a  formal  resolution  to  go  J^^°- 
back  to  Greece,  and  that  Xenophon  himself  had  made  Jj™'^*?^ 
the  proposition,  the  Sinopians  and  the  Herakleots  felt  at  iS^m 
their  ease.     Ihey  sent  the  transport  vessels,  but  witnneld  renewed 
the  money  which  they  had  promised  to  Timasion  and  oftheanny. 
Thorax.     Hence   these  officers  were   exposed  to  dishonour  and 
peril ;   for  having  positively  engaged  to  find  pay  for  the  army, 
tliey  were  now  unable  to  keep  their  word.     So  keen  were  their 
apprehensions,  that  they  came  to  Xenophon  and  told  him  that  they 
had  altered  their  views,  and  that  they  now  thought  it  best  to 
employ  the  newly-arrived  transports  in  conveying  the  army,  not  to 
Greece,  but  against  the  town  and  territory  of  Phasis  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Euxine.'    Xenophon  replied,  that  they  might 
convene  the  soldiers  and  make  the  proposition,  if  they  chose ;  but 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it     To  make  the  very 
proposition  themselves,  for  which   they  had  so  much  inveighed 
against  Xenophon,  was  impossible  without  some  preparation ;  so 


»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  30-33. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  6,  34;  vi.  4,  13. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  C,  30. 


I  may  here  note  that  this  PKatis  in 
the  Euxiue  means  the  town  of  that 
name,  not  the  river. 
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that  each  of  them  began  individually  to  sound  his  captains,  and 
get  the  scheme  suggested  by  them.  During  this  interyaly  the 
soldiery  obtained  information  of  the  manoeuvre,  much  to  their 
discontent  and  indignation ;  of  which  Neon  (the  lieutenant  of  the 
absent  Cheirisophus)  took  advantage,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
upon  Xenophon ;  alleging  that  it  was  he  who  had  converted  the 
other  ofScers  to  his  original  project,  and  that  he  intended,  as  soon 
as  the  soldiers  were  on  shipboard,  to  convey  them  fraudulently  to 
Phasis  instead  of  to  Greece.  There  was  something  so  plausible  in 
this  glaring  falsehood,  which  represented  Xenophon  as  the  author 
of  the  renewed  project,  once  his  own — and  something  so  impro- 
bable in  the  fact  that  the  other  officers  should  spontaneously  have 
renounced  their  own  strong  opinions  to  take  up  his — that  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  at  the  ready  credence  which  Neon's  calumny 
found  among  the  army.  Their  exasperation  against  Xenophon 
became  so  intense,  that  they  collected  in  fierce  groups  ;  and  there 
was  even  a  fear  that  they  would  break  out  into  mutinous  violence, 
as  they  had  before  done  against  the  magistrates  of  Kerasus. 

Well  knowing  the  danger  of  such  spontaneous  and  informal 
Xenophon  asscmblagcs,  and  the  importance  of  the  habitual  solem- 
Sel^mbiy  nitics  of  couvocatiou  and  arrangement,  to  ensure  either 
■^"*  discussion    or    legitimate   defence* — Xenophon    imme- 

diately sent  round  the  herald  to  summon  the  army  into  the 
regular  agora,  with  customary  method  and  ceremony.  The 
summons  was  obeyed  with  unusual  alacrity,  and  Xenophon  then 
addressed  them — refraining,  with  equal  generosity  and  prudence, 
from  saying  anything  about  the  last  proposition  which  Timasion 
and  others  had  made  to  him.     Had  he  mentioned  it,  the  question 


*  Xen.  ADab.  v.  7,  1-3. 

'Eirci  Zh  ijlffOdyfTo  6  Ufvotpuyf  J^Zo^ty 
ain^  i)S  Tcfxt<rTO  cvvayayfTu  avrSov  kyo- 
phPy  kcUL  fi^  iaaai  cvW^yrivat  abrofidrovs' 
Koi  iK4\fvt  rhy  K-fipvKa  <rv\\4^ai  iyopdu. 

The  prudence  of  Xenophon  in  con- 
Toking  the  aBsembly  at  once  is  incon- 
testable. He  could  not  otherwise  have 
hindered  the  soldiers  from  getting  to- 
gether, and  exciting  one  another  to  ac- 
tion, without  any  formal  summons. 

The  reader  should  contrast  with  this 
the  scene  at  Athens  (described  in  Thu- 
cydidds,  ii.  22  ;  and  in  Ch.  xlviii, 
of  this  History)  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnosian  War,  and  the 
first  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Pelopon- 
ncsians:    when  the    invaders   were    at 


country.  In  spite  of  the  meet  riolent 
excitement  among  the  Athenian  people, 
and  the  strongest  impatience  to  go  out 
and  fight,  Peiikles  steadily  refused  t9 
call  an  assembly,  for  fear  that  the  people 
should  take  the  resolution  of  going  out. 
And  what  was  much  more  remarkable — 
the  people,  even  in  that  state  of  excite- 
ment, though  all  united  within  the  walla, 
did  not  meet  in  any  informal  assembly, 
nor  come  to  any  resolution,  or  to  any 
active  proceeding;  which  the  Cyreiaua 
would  certainly  have  done,  had  they 
not  been  convened  in  a  r^ular  aa- 
sembly. 

The  contrast  with  the  Cyreian  army 
here  illustrates  the  extraordinary  em- 
pire exercised  by  constitutional  forms 


Achjim«x',  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  i  over  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 
Athens,    burning    and    destroying    the  | 
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would  have  become  one  of  life  and  death  between  him  and  those 
other  officers. 

'*  Soldiers  (said  he),  I  understand  that  there  are  some  men  here 
calumniatin&f  me,  as  if  I  were  intendins:  to  cheat  you  HisaddrM 
and  carry  you  to  rnasis.  Hear  me  then,  m  the  name  of  himwir. 
the  gods.  If  I  am  shown  to  be  doing  wrong,  let  me  not  go  from 
hence  unpunished ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  calumniators  are 
proved  to  be  the  wrong-doers,  deal  with  them  as  they  deserve. 
You  surely  well  know  where  the  sun  rises  and  where  he  sets ;  you 
know  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  reach  Greece,  he  must  go  westward 
— if  to  the  barbaric  territories,  he  must  go  eastward.  Can  any 
one  hope  to  deceive  you  on  this  point,  and  persuade  you  that  the 
sun  rises  on  this  side,  and  sets  on  that  ?  Can  any  one  cheat  you 
into  going  on  shipboard  with  a  wind  which  blows  you  away  firom 
Greece  ?  Suppose  even  that  I  put  you  aboard  when  there  is  no 
wind  at  all.  How  am  I  to  force  you  to  sail  with  me  against  your 
own  consent — I  being  only  in  one  ship,  you  in  a  hundred  and 
more  ?  Imagine  however  that  I  could  even  succeed  in  deluding 
you  to  Phasis.  When  we  land  there,  you  will  know  at  once  that 
we  are  not  in  Greece;  and  what  fate  can  I  then  expect — a 
detected  impostor  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands?  No — these  stories  all  proceed  from  foolish  men, 
who  are  jealous  of  my  influence  with  you  ;  jealous,  too,  without 
reason — for  I  neither  hinder  them  from  outstripping  me  in  your 
favour,  if  they  can  render  you  greater  service — nor  y<m  from 
electing  them  commanders,  if  you  think  fit  Enough  of  this  now : 
I  challenge  any  one  to  come  forward  and  say  how  it  is  possible 
either  to  cheat,  or  to  be  cheated,  in  the  manner  laid  to  my 
charge."  ^ 

Having  thus  grappled  du'ectly  with  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies, 
and  dissipated  them   in  such  manner  as  doubtless  to  HiBremM- 
create  a  reaction  in  his  own  favour,  Xenophon  made  use  against  the 
of  the  opportunity  to  denounce  the  growing  disorders  in  the  «nny. 
the  army  ;  which  he  depicted  as  such,  that  if  no  corrective  were 
applied,  disgrace  and  contempt  must  fall  upon  all.     As  he  paused 
after  this  general  remonstrance,  the  soldiers  loudly  called  upon 
him  to  go  into  particulars ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  recall, 
with  lucid  and  impressive  simplicity,  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  at  and  near  Kerasus — the  unauthorised  and  unprovoked 
attack  made  by  Klearetus  and  his  company  on  a  neighbouring 

'  Xen.  Aoab.  v.  7,  7-11. 
VOL.  VI.  X 
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Tillage  which  was  in  friendly  commerce  with  the  army — the 
murder  of  the  three  elders  of  the  village,  who  had  come  as  heralds 
to  complain  to  the  generals  about  such  wrong — ^the  mutiDOUs 
attack  made  by  disorderly  soldiers  even  upon  the  magistrates  of 
Kerasus,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  remonstrating  with 
the  generals  on  what  had  occurred  ;  exposing  these  magistrates  to 
the  utmost  peril,  and  putting  the  generaJs  themselves  to  ignominy.^ 
*•  If  such  are  to  be  our  proceedings  (continued  Xenophon),  lock 
you  well  into  what  condition  the  army  will  fall.  You,  the  aggre- 
gate body,*  will  no  longer  be  the  sovereign  authority  to  make  war 
or  peace  with  whom  you  please ;  each  individual  among  you  will 
conduct  the  army  against  any  point  which  he  may  choose.  And 
even  if  men  should  come  to  you  as  envoys,  either  for  peace  or 
for  otlier  purposes,  they  may  be  slain  by  any  single  enemy ;  so 
that  you  will  be  debarred  from  all  public  communications  whatever. 
Next,  those  whom  your  universal  sufirage  shall  have  chosen  com- 
manders, will  have  no  authority  ;  while  any  self-elected  general 
who  chooses  to  give  the  word,  Cast,  Cast  {Le,  darts  or  stones), 
may  put  to  death  without  trial  either  officer  or  soldier  as  it  suits 
bim  ;  that  is,  if  he  finds  you  ready  to  obey  him,  as  it  happened 
near  Kerasus.  Look  now  what  these  self-elected  leaders  have 
done  for  you.  The  magistrate  of  Kerasus,  if  he  was  really  guilty 
of  wrong  towards  you,  has  been  enabled  to  escape  with  impunity ; 
if  he  was  innocent,  he  has  been  obliged  to  run  away  irom  you,  as 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  death  without  pretence  or  trial.  Those 
who  stoned  the  heralds  to  death  have  brought  matters  to  such  a 
pass,  that  you  alone,  among  all  Greeks,  cannot  enter  the  town  of 
Kerasus  in  safety,  unless  in  commanding  force ;  and  that  we 
cannot  even  send  in  a  herald  to  take  up  our  dead  (Klearetus  and 
those  who  were  slain  in  the  attack  on  the  Kerasuntine  village)  for 
burial ;  though  at  first  those  who  had  slain  them  in  self-defence 
were  anxious  to  give  up  the  bodies  to  us.  For  who  will  take  the 
risk  of  going  in  as  herald,  from  those  who  have  set  the  example  of 
putting  heralds  to  death  ?  We  generals  were  obliged  to  entreat 
the  Kerasuntines  to  bury  the  bodies  for  us."  ^ 


»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  13-26. 

3  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  26,  27. 

El  oiy  ravra  roiavrd  tarcu,  6(d<reur6€ 
tHa  ^  Kon-dcr  CUTIS  iiftiv  far  as  rijs  trrpwrias. 
*Tfif7s  fi^y  ol  irdyrfs  ovk  ttrto'df  K^ptot^ 
oth*  iiyf\4<r0ai  ir6\(fxoif  f  ^y  fio^\ri<r6€, 
itdrt  KaraXvaai'  lBl<^  Bl  6  fiov\6^fyos  &{ct 
trrpdrfvfxa  4<l>*  B,ri  hv  i$4\n,  K&v  rivts 
irpbs  vfias  tw<ri  irpcV/BctJ,  ^  tipiiyris  8c<J- 
fi€Voi  il  iXKov  rivos,  KaroKolvovrts  ro^ 


rovs  ol  $ov\6fifvoiy  iroi'fiffova'tp  bitSs  riiv 
\6y»y  nil  iueovircu  r&y  wpbs  ^ftn$  i6yrttv, 
"KiTftTa  Shf  ots  fi^y  &v  ifitis  iwoyrts 
f\ri<rBf  &pxoyras,  4y  obBtfiitf,  x&p^  f&oy- 

icaX  i64\ri  Xcyciv,  B({AA€,  BciXAc,  oiros 
l<rrai  Uayhs  Koi  ipxoyra  Koreucair^iy  jr«l 
IBitl^riy  hy  hy  bfi&y  iBiKri  tucpiroy — \y 
&(riy  ol  ir€ia'6ncvoi  ain^,  &<nt€p  Kcd  yvw 
iydytro,  »  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  27-30. 
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ContinuiDg  in  this  emphatic  protest  against  the  recent  disorders 
and  outrages,  Xenophon   at  length   succeeded  in  im-  vote  of  the 
pressing  his  own  sentiment,  heartily  and  unanimously,  ISSSiJ"*"*' 
upon  the  soldiers.    They  passed  a  vote  that  the  ring-  to'xSSSSJon 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  at  Kerasus  should  be  punished ;  j;;J^the 
that  if  any  one  was  guilty  of  similar  outrages  in  future,  2S*3jJ5ing 
he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial  by  the  generals,  before  ^'^^ 
the  lochages  or  captains  as  judges,  and  if  condemned  by  them,  put 
to  death ;  and  that  trial  should  be  had  before  the  same  persons, 
for  any  other  wrong  committed  since  the  death  of  Cyrus.     A 
suitable  religious  ceremony  was  also  directed  to  be  performed, 
at  the  instance  of  Xenophon  and  the  prophets,  to  purify  the 
army.^ 

This  speech  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  political 
morality  universal  throughout  the  Grecian  world,  though  x«noph<m'k 
deeper  and  more  predominant  among  its  better  sections.  ^^1!^^ 
In  the  miscellaneous  aggregate,  and  temporary  society,  ^hSu" 
now  mustered  at   Kotyora,   Xenophon  insists  on   the  SJ^aS""" 
universal  sufirage  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  legitimate  JUJ'of  uJ" 
sovereign  authority  for  the  guidance  of  every  individual  "p**^ 
will ;  the  decision  of  the  majority,  fairly  and  formally  collected^  as 
carrying  a  tide  to  prevail  over  every  dissentient  minority;  the 
generals  chosen  by  the   majority  of  votes,  as  the  only  persons 
entitied  to  obedience.     This  is  the  cardinal  principle  to  which  he 
appeals,  as  the  anchorage  of  political  obligation  in  the  mind  of 
each  separate  man  or  fraction  ;  as  the  condition  of  all  success,  all 
safety,  and  all  conjoint  action ;  as  the  only  condition  either  for 
punbhing  wrong  or  protecting  right ;  as  indispensable  to  keep  up 
their  sympathies  with  the  Hellenic  communities,  and  their  digni^ 
either  as   soldiers  or  as  citizens.      The  complete  success  of  his 
speech  proves   that  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  right  chord   of 
Grecian   feeling.      No  serious  acts  of  individual  insubordination 
occurred  afterwards,  though  the  army  collectively  went  wrong  on 
more  than  one  occasion.     And  what  is  not  less  important  to  notice 
— the  influence  of  Xenophon  himself,  after  his  unreserved  and 
courageous  remonstrance,  seems  to  have  been  sensibly  augmented 
— certainly  noway  diminished. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately  followed  were  indeed  well 
calculated  to  augment  it.  For  it  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition 
of  Xenophon  himself,^  that  the  generals  themselves  shoidd  be  tried 


1  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  7,  Si,  35. 
^  Zen.  Anab.  ▼.  7,  35. 
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before  the  newly-constituted  tribunal  of  the  lochages  or  captains, 
in  case  anyone  had  complaint  to  make  against  them  for 
past  matters ;  agreeably  to  the  Athenian  habit  of  sub- 
jecting every  magistrate  to  a  trial  of  accountability  on 
laying  down  his  office.  In  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation, Philesius  and  Xanthikles  were  fined  twenty 
minae,  to  make  good  an  assignable  deficiency  of  that 
amount,  in  the  cargoes  of  those  merchantmen  which 
had  been  detained  at  Trapezus  for  the  transport  of  the  army: 
Sophaenetus,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  this  pro- 
perty, but  had  been  negligent  in  that  duty,  was  fined  ten  minae. 
Next,  the  name  of  Xenophon  was  put  up,  when  various  persons 
stood  forward  to  accuse  him  of  having  beaten  and  ill-used  them. 
As  commander  of  the  rear-guard,  his  duty  was  by  far  the  severest 
and  most  difficult,  especially  during  the  intense  cold  and  deep 
since  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  laggards  and 


Xenophon 
recommends 
trial  of  the 

nerals 

fore  a 
tribunal 
formed  of 
the  lochages 
or  captains. 
Satisfaction 
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with 
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plunderers,  all  fell  under  his  inspection.  One  man  especially  was 
loud  in  complaints  against  him,  and  Xenophon  questioned  him,  as 
to  the  details  of  his  case,  before  the  assembled  army.  It  turned 
out  that  he  had  given  him  blows,  because  the  man,  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  a  sick  soldier,  was  about  to 
evade  the  duty  by  burying  the  dying  man  alive.^  This  interesting 
debate  (given  in  the  Anabasis  at  length)  ended  by  a  full  appro- 
bation on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Xenophon's  conduct,  accom- 
panied with  regret  that  he  had  not  handled  the  man  yet  more 
severely. 

The  statements  of  Xenophon  himself  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
Manner  in  internal  discipline  of  the  army,  even  as  managed  by  a 
dpiinewas  discrcct  and  well-tempered  officer.  "I  acknowledge 
the  officers,  (said  he  to  the  soldiers)  to  have  struck  many  men  for 
disorderly  conduct ;  men  who  were  content  to  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  your  orderly  march  and  constant  fighting,  while  they 
themselves  ran  about  to  plunder  and  enrich  themselves  at  your 
cost.  Had  we  all  acted  as  they  did,  we  should  have  perished  to  a 
man.  Sometimes  too  I  struck  men  who  were  lagging  behind  with 
cold  and  fatigue,  or  were  stopping  the  way  so  as  to  hinder  others 


pcu  rh  trTpdrfVfixt*  koI  iyivtro  Ka6apfi6s* 
f8o{e  8i  Kcd  rovs  crrparrjyovs  SiKtiv  i^o- 
O'x*"'  "rov  irapf\'ri\vd6ros  XP^^^^' 

In  the  distnbution  of  chapters  aa 
made  by  the  editors,  chapter  the  eighth 
is  made  to  begin  at  the  second  ^8o|c, 
which  seems  to  me  not  convenient  for 
comprehending  the  full  sense.     I  think 


that  the  second  ^o{c,  as  well  as  the 
first,  is  connected  with  the  words  vopcu- 
vovvros  "EtvoipSiVTOSt  and  ought  to  be 
included  not  only  in  the  same  chapter 
with  them,  but  also  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, without  an  intervening  full  stop. 
1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  8,  3-12. 
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from  getting  forward :  I  struck  them  with  my  fist,'  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  spear  of  the  enemy.  You  yourselves  stood  hy, 
and  saw  me:  you  had  arms  in  your  hands,  yet  none  of  you 
interfered  to  prevent  me.  I  did  it  for  their  good  as  well  as  for 
yours,  not  from  any  insolence  of  disposition ;  for  it  was  a  time 
when  we  were  all  alike  suffering  fi^m  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue ; 
whereas  I  now  live  comparatively  well,  drink  more  wine,  and  pass 
easy  days — and  yet  I  strike  no  one.  You  will  find  that  the  men 
who  failed  most  in  those  time  of  hardship,  are  now  the  most 
outrageous  offenders  in  the  army.  There  is  Boiskus,*  the  Thessa- 
lian  pugilist,  who  pretended  sickness  during  the  march,  in  order  to 
evade  the  burthen  of  carrying  his  shield — and  now,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, he  has  stripped  several  citizens  of  Kotyora  of  their  clothes. 
If  (he  concluded)  the  blows  which  I  have  occasionally  given,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  are  now  brought  in  evidence — I  call  upon  those 
among  you  also,  to  whom  I  have  rendered  aid  and  protection,  to 
stand  up  and  testify  in  my  favour."  * 

Many   individuals   responded   to   this   appeal,   insomnch   that 
Xenophon  was  not  merely  acquitted,  but  stood  higher  S"^*®^^ 
than  before  in  the  opinion  of  the  army.     We  learn  from  xenopbon. 
his  defence  that  for  a  commandmg  officer  to  stnke  a  enceover 
soldier  with  his  fist,  if  wanting  in  duty,  was  not  con-  derived  ftom 
sidered  improper  ;  at  least  under  such  circumstances  as  hisfhmkne«, 
those  of  the  retreat.    But  what  deserves  notice  still  more,  oratory, 
is,  the  extraordinary  influence  which  Xenophon's  powers  of  speak- 
ing gave  him  over  the  minds  of  the  army.    He  stood  distinguished 
from  the  other  generals,  Lacedaemonian,  Arcadian,  Achsean,  &c., 
by  having  the  power  of  working  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
collectively ;  and  we  see  that  he  had  the  good  sense,  as  well  as 
the  spirit,  not  to  shrink  fr*om  telling  them  unpleasant  truths.     In 
spite  of  such  frankness — or  rather,  partly  by  means  of  such  frank- 
ness— his  ascendency  as  commander  not  only  remained  unabated, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the   others,  but  went   on  increasing. 
For  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  flattery  of  orators  as  a  means 
of  influence  over  the  people, — it  ^dll  be  found  that  though  par- 


*  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  8,  16.  tircuffa  iri>|, 
Zw9»s  fi^  ^^yxV  ^^  ''^^^  woKtfiiw  iraiotro. 

'  The  idea' that  great  pugiUats  were 
not  good  soldiers  in  battle,  is  as  old 
among  the  Qreeks  as  the  Iliad.  The 
unrivalled  pugilist  of  the  Homeric  Ore- 
ciau  army,  Epeius,  confesses  his  own  in- 
feriority as  a  soldier  (Iliad,  xxiii.  667.) 


*A<r(n>y  Irw,  Sorif  i4wat  oiaerat  a^un^cAAov* 
'Hfilovov  6*  ov  ^^t  nv*  a^fMv  iXkav  'Ax^mv, 
Hvy^P  lojc^ovrr'*  imi  tvxofMu  tlfoi  Sfit<mt» 
*H  o^K  aAic,  5,rrt  M^x^*  iirt<cvoM«if 

ovi*  ofta  ma  ^v 
'E¥  wiyrta-a'  ipyoun  iai/^iova  ^Sna  ywio^m, 

s  Xen.  Anab.  t.  8,  13-25. 
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ticular  points  may  be  gained  in  this  way,  yet  wherever  the 
influence  of  an  orator  has  been  steady  and  long-continued  (like 
that  of  Perikles  ^  or  Demosthenes)  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  bd 
that  he  has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  is  not  willing  to  accom- 
modate himself  constantly  to  the  prepossessions  of  his  hearers. 
Without  the  oratory  of  Xenophon,  there  would  have  existed  no 
engine  for  kindling  or  sustaining  the  aen»U8  communis  of  the  ten 
thousand  Cyreians  assembled  at  Kotyora,  or  for  keeping  up  the 
moral  authority  of  the  aggregate  over  the  individual  members  and 
fractions.  The  other  officers  could  doubtless  speak  well  enough 
to  address  short  encouragements,  or  give  simple  explanations, 
to  the  soldiers :  without  this  faculty,  no  man  was  fit  for  military 
command  over  Greeks.  But  the  oratory  of  Xenophon  was  some- 
thing of  a  higher  order.  Whoever  will  study  the  discourse  pro- 
nounced by  him  at  Kotyora,  will  perceive  a  dexterity  in  deeding 
with  assembled  multitudes — a  discriminating  use  sometimes  of  the 
plainest  and  most  direct  appeal,  sometimes  of  indirect  inaimiation 
or  circuitous  transitions  to  work  round  the  minds  of  the  hearers — 
a  command  of  those  fundamental  political  convictions  which  lay 
deep  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  were  often  so  overlsud  by  the  fresh 
impulses  arising  out  of  each  successive  situation,  as  to  require 
some  positive  friction  to  draw  them  out  from  their  latent  state — 
lastly,  a  power  of  expansion  and  varied  repetition — such  as  would 
be  naturally  imparted  both  by  the  education  and  the  practice  of 
an  intelligent  Athenian,  but  would  rarely  be  found  in  any  other 
Grecian  city.  The  energy  and  judgement  displayed  by  Xenophon 
in  the  retreat  were  doubtless  not  less  essential  to  his  influence 
than  his  power  of  speaking ;  but  in  these  points  we  may  be  sure 
that  other  officers  were  more  nearly  his  equals. 

The  important  public  proceedings  above  described  not  only 
Seun'^S  restored  the  influence  of  Xenophon,  but  also  cleared  off 
the  •rmv-.    a  ffrcat  amount  of  bad  feelinff ,  and  sensibly  abated  the 

peace  with        i     j    i     i  .^  i_-   i    i      i  .1  a 

the  Paphi*.  bad  iiabits,  which  had  grown  up  m  the  army.  A  scene 
Boryus.  which  speedily  followed  was  not  without  eflect  in  pro- 
moting cheerful  and  amicable  sympathies.  The  Paphlagonian 
prince  Korylas,  weary  of  the  desultory  warfare  carried  on  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  border  inhabitants,  sent  envoys  to  the  Greek 
camp  with  presents  of  horses  and  fine  robes,*  and  with  expressions 


*  See  the  striking  remarks  of  Thucy- 
didda  (ii.  65)  upon  Periklda. 

*  Xeu.  Anab.  vi.  1,   2.     Ilc/iirft  iraph,  I 


The  horses  sent  were  doubtless  native 
Paphlagonian :  the  robes  sent  were  pro« 
bably  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Si- 


rohs  "EWrtvas  vp4<rfi€iSf  fx^yras  tinrovs  I  ndpo  and  Kotydra;  just  as  the  Thracian 
Kol  a-ToK^s  KoX^s,  Sec.  I  princes  used  to  receive  fine  woven  and 
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of  a  wish  to  conclude  peace.  Hie  Greek  generals  accepted  the 
presents,  and  promised  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  army. 
But  first)  they  entertained  the  envoys  at  a  banquet,  providing  at 
the  same  time  games  and  dances,  with  other  recreations  amusing 
not  only  to  them  but  also  to  the  soldiers  generally.  The  various 
dances,  warlike  and  pantomimic,  of  Thracians,  Mysians,  ^nianes, 
Magnetes,  &c.,  are  described  by  Xenophon  in  a  lively  and  in- 
teresting manner.  They  were  followed  on  the  next  day  by  an 
amicable  convention  concluded  between  the  army  and  the  Paph- 
lagonians.^ 

Not  long  afterwards — a  number  of  transports,  sufficient  for  the 
whole  army,  having  been  assembled  from  Herakleia  and  The  annj 
Sinope — all  the  soldiers  were  conveyed  by  sea  to  the  toSinopS* 
latter  place,  passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  Thermodon,  Iris^ 
and  Halys,  which  they  would  have  found  impracticable  to  cross  in 
a  land-march  through  Paphlagonia.  Having  reached  Sinope  after 
a  day  and  a  night  of  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  they  were  hospitaUj 
received,  and  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Armene, 
where  the  Sinopians  sent  to  them  a  large  present  of  barley-meal 
and  wine,  and  where  they  remained  for  five  daya 

It  was  here  that  they  were  joined   by  Cheirisophus,  whose 
absence  had  been  so  unexpectedly  prolonged.     But  he  Retum  of 
came  with  only  a  single  trireme,  bringing  nothing  except  — moiu^ 
a  message  from  Anaxibius,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  to^uiT' 
in  the  Bosphorus ;    who  complimented  the  army,  and  ^to^i— 
promised  that  they  should  be  taken  into  pay  as  soon  as  {^eo^ 
they  were  out  of  the  Euxine.     The  soldiers,  severely  JJS'JS*^ 
disappointed  on  seeing  him  arrive  thus  empty-handed,  o£J5;ip|,ng 
became  the  more  strongly  bent  on  striking  some  blow  to  *«<*o"«. 
fill  their  own  purses  before  they  reached  Greece.     Feeling  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  such  project  that  it  should  be 
prepared  not  only  skilfully,  but  secretly,  they  resolved  to  elect  & 
single  general  in  place  of  that  board  of  six  (or  perhaps  more)  who 
were  still  in  function.    §uch  was  now^  the  ascendency  of  Xenophon^ 
that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army  at  once  turned  towards 
him ;  and  the  lochages  or  captains,  communicating  to  him  what 
was  in  contemplation,  intimated  to  him  their  own  anxious  hopes 


meUllio  fiibrics  from  Abddra  and  the 
other  Grecian  coloniee  on  their  coast — 
6^ayr&  icai  Xcio,  Koi  ri  &AAi}  KoranrKtvii, 
kc  (Thucyd.  ii.  96).  From  the  like 
industry  probably  proceeded  the  splen- 
did "regu  textiha     and  abundance  of 


gold  and  silver  Teasels,  oaptured  by  th« 
Roman  general  Paulus  £milius  along 
with  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia 
(Livy,  xlv.  33-35). 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  10-14. 
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that  he  would  Dot  decline  the  offer.  Tempted  by  bo  flattering  a 
proposition,  he  hesitated  at  first  what  answer  he  should  give.  But 
at  length  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
the  army,  and  the  fear  of  thus  compromising  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  realised,  outweighed  the  opposite  inducements. 
As  in  other  cases  of  doubt,  so  in  this — he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus 
Basileus ;  and  the  answer  returned  by  the  victims  was  such  as  to 
determine  him  to  refusal.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  assembled, 
with  predetermination  to  choose  a  single  chief,  and  proceeded  to 
nominate  him — he  respectfully  and  thankfully  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  Cheirisophus  was  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  that  he 
himself  was  not;  adding  that  he  should  cheerfully  serve  under 
any  one  whom  they  might  name.  His  excuse  however  was  re- 
pudiated ;  especially  by  the  lochages.  Several  of  these  latter  were 
Arcadians ;  and  one  of  them,  Agasias,  cried  out,  with  full  sym- 
pathy of  the  soldiers,  that,  if  that  principle  were  admitted,  he  as 
an  Arcadian  ought  to  resign  his  command.  Finding  that  his 
former  reason  was  not  approved,  Xenophon  acquainted  the  army 
that  he  had  sacrificed  to  know  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the 
command,  and  that  the  gods  had  peremptorily  forbidden  him  to 
do  so.^ 

Cheirisophus  was  then  elected  sole  commander,  and  undertook 
the  duty  ;  saying  that  he  would  have  willingly  served  under 
Xenophon,  if  the  latter  had  a^x^epted  the  office,  but  that  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  Xenophon  himself  to  have  declined — since 
Dexippus  had  already  poisoned  the  mind  of  Anaxibius  against 
him,  though  he  (Cheirisophus)  had  emphatically  contradicted  the 
calumnios.* 

On  the  next  day,  the  army  sailed  forward,  under  the  command 
M™ia  ®^  Cheirisophus,  to  Herakleia;  near  which  town  they 
ueS-uiey  ^^^  hospitably  entertained,  and  gratified  with  a  present 
Stor?*  ^^  meal,  wine,  and  bullocks,  even  greater  than  they  had 
money  from    rcccived  at  SinoDc.      It  now  appeared  that  Xenophon 

tlM  Hera-         ,_         xj*i»jii»»  i  i 

kieote-  had  acted  wisely  m  declmmg  the  sole  command;  and 
Scheiriao-  also  that  Chcirisophus,  though  elected  commander,  yet 
Xenophon.  haviug  bceu  very  long  absent,  was  not  really  of  so  much 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  as  Xenophon.  In  the  camp 
near  Herakleia,  the  soldiers  became  impatient  that  their  generals 
(for  the  habit  of  looking  upon  Xenophon  as  one  of  them  still 
continued)  took  no  measures  to  procure  money  for  them.     The 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vl.  1,  22-31.  «  Xen.  Anab.  ▼!.  1,  32. 
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Achaean  Lykon  proposed  that  they  should  extort  a  contribution  of 
no  less  than  3000  staters  of  Kyzikus  (about  60,000  Attic  drachmae, 
or  10  talents  =  £2300)  from  the  inhabitants  of  Herakleia  :  another 
man  immediately  outbid  this  proposition,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  require  10,000  staters — a  full  month's  pay  for  the  army. 
It  was  moved  that  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon  should  go  to  the 
Herakleots  as  envoys  with  this  demand.  But  both  of  them 
indignantly  refused  to  be  concerned  in  so  unjust  an  extortion, 
from  a  Grecian  city  which  had  just  received  the  army  kindly  and 
sent  handsome  presents.  Accordingly  Lykon  with  two  Arcadian 
officers  undertook  the  mission,  and  intimated  the  demand,  not 
without  threats  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to  the  Herakleots. 
The  latter  replied  that  they  would  take  it  into  consideration.  But 
they  waited  only  for  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  and  then  imme- 
diately closed  their  gates,  manned  their  walls,  and  brought  in 
their  outlying  property. 

The  project  being  thus  baffled,   Lykon  and  the  rest  turned 
their  displeasure  upon   Cheirisophus    and    Xenophon,  pig^y,,^ 
whom  they  accused  of  havinfir  occasioned  its  miscarria£re.  **<>"  <>'  *?• 

•  ,  •  ,  *nny they 

And  they  now  began  to  exclaim  that  it  was  disgraceful  divide  into 
to  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans,  who  formed  more  than  tions.— 
one  numerical  half  of  the  army  and  endured  all  the  cadtansand 
toil — to  obey  as  well  as  to  enrich  generals  from  other  2.\*dw- 
Hellenic  cities ;  especially  a  single  Athenian  who  fur-  cheiris^os. 
nished  no  contingent  to  the  army.      Here  again  it  is  andef 
remarkable  that  the  personal  importance  of  Xenophon  ^®°®p*'^ 
caused  him  to  be  still  regarded  as  a  general,  though  the  sole 
command  had  been  vested  by  formal  vote  in  Cheirisophus.     So 
vehement  was  the  dissatisfaction,  that  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean 
soldiers  in  the  army,  more  than  4500  hoplites  in  number,  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  Cheirisophus,  formed  themselves  into  a 
distinct  division,  and  chose  ten  commanders  from  out  of  their  own 
numbers.    The  whole  army  thus  became  divided  into  three  portions 
— first  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans:  secondly,  1400  hoplites  and 
700  Thracian  peltasts,  who  adhered  to  Cheirisophus:  lastly,  1700 
hopHtes,  300  peltasts,  and  40  horsemen  (all  the  horsemen  in  the 
army),   attaching   themselves   to   Xenophon;  who   however  was 
taking  measures  to  sail  away  individually  from  Herakleia  and 
quit  the  army  altogether,  which  he  would  have  done  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  unfavourable  sacrifices.^ 

»  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2,  11-16. 
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The  Arcadian  division,  departing  first,  in  vessels  from  Hera- 

Arcadum  klcia,  landed  at  the  harbour  of  Kalpe  ;  an  untenanted 

Sit  fl^  promontory  of  the  Bithynian  or  Asiatic  Thrace,  midway 

S^i^'ivM  between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium.      From  thence  they 

hiv^p^i  marched  at  once  into  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  with  the 

S?^cSd  ^^6^  of  surprising  the  villages,  and  acquiring  plunder. 

pLn-Se  But  through  rashness  and  bad  management,  they  first 

JJ^'J;  sustained  several  partial  losses,  and  ultimately  became 

lou^-joid  surrounded  upon  an  eminence,  by  a  large  muster  of  the 

generals  re-  indiffeuous  Bithyuiaus   from  all   the   territory  around. 

electa  D  •/  w 

with  Neon  They  were  only  rescued  from  destruction  by  the  unex- 
Cheiriiophas.  pectcd  appcaraucc  of  Xenophon  with  his  division ;  who 
had  left  Herakleia  somewhat  later,  but  heard  by  accident,  during 
their  march,  of  the  danger  of  their  comrades.  The  whole  army 
thus  became  re-assembled  at  Kalpe,  where  the  Arcadians  and 
Achajans,  disgusted  at  the  ill-success  of  their  separate  expedition, 
again  established  the  old  union  and  the  old  generals.  They  chose 
Neon  in  place  of  Cheirisophus,  who — afiSicted  by  the  humiliation 
put  upon  him,  in  having  been  first  named  sole  commander  and 
next  deposed  within  a  week — had  fallen  sick  of  a  fever  and  died. 
The  elder  Arcadian  captains  farther  moved  a  resolution,  that  if 
any  one  henceforward  should  propose  to  separate  the  army  into 
fractions,  he  should  be  put  to  death.^ 

The  locality  of  Kalpe  was  well-suited  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Distress  for  colouy,  which  Xcuophon  evidently  would  have  been  glad 
•ikIiS*—  to  bring  about,  though  he  took  no  direct  measures 
nnwiiiing-      tendiuii:  towards  it ;  while  the  soldiers  were  so  bent  on 

ness  to  move  *  r^  •  i  -v  i_ 

In  the  face     returning   to   Greece,  and  so  jealous   lest    Xenophon 

of  unfavour-        -»        ^  ^  i.  ••  i  i  i 

•biesacri.  suould  entrap  them  mto  remainmsf,  that  they  almost 
mate  victory  shuuDcd  the  cncampmcnt.  It  so  happened  that  they 
troops  of  the  werc  detained  there  for  some  days  without  being  able  to 
^^^'  march  forth  even  in  quest  of  provisions,  because  the 
sacrifices  were  not  favourable.  Xenophon  refused  to  lead  them 
out,  against  the  warning  of  the  sacrifices — although  the  army 
suspected  him  of  a  deliberate  manoeuvre  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tention. Neon  however,  less  scrupulous,  led  out  a  body  of  2000 
men  who  chose  to  follow  him,  under  severe  distress  for  want  of 
provisions.  But  being  surprised  by  the  native  Bithynians,  with 
the  aid  of  some  troops  of  the  Persian  satrap  Fhamabazus,  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  500  men ;  a  misfortune 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  3,  10-25;  vl.  4,  11. 
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which  Xenophon  regards  as  the  natural  retribution  for  contempt 
of  the  sacrificial  warning.  The  dangerous  position  of  Neon  with 
the  remainder  of  the  detachment  was  rapidly  made  known  at  the 
camp ;  upon  which  Xenophon,  unharnessing  a  waggon-bullock  as 
the  only  animal  near  at  hand,  immediately  oflTered  sacrifice.  On 
this  occasion,  the  victim  was  at  once  favourable ;  so  that  he  led  out 
without  delay  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  to  the  rescue  of  the 
exposed  detachment,  which  was  brought  back  in  safety  to  the 
camp.  So  bold  had  the  enemy  become,  that  in  the  night  the 
camp  was  attacked.  The  Greeks  were  obliged  on  the  next  day  to 
retreat  into  stronger  ground,  surrounding  themselves  with  a  ditch 
and  palisade.  Fortunately  a  vessel  arrived  from  Herakleia, 
bringing  to  the  camp  at  Kalpe  a  supply  of  barley-meal,  cattle, 
and  wine ;  which  restored  the  spirits  of  the  army,  enabling  them 
to  go  forth  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  assume  the  aggressive 
against  the  Bithynians,  and  the  troops  of  Phamabazu&  These 
troops  were  completely  defeated  and  dispersed,  so  that  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  camp  at  Kalpe  in  the  evening,  both  safe  and 
masters  of  the  country.^ 

At  Elalpe  they  remained  some  time,  awaiting  the  arrival  oC 
Kleander  from  Byzantium,  who  was  said  to  be  about  to  ^^^1 
brin£r  vessels  for  their  transport    They  were  now  abun-  oomfort»bto, 
dantly  provided  with   supplies,   not  merely   from   the  ™^»>»^ 
undisturbed  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  but  «boatto 
also  from  the  visits  of  traders  who  came  with  cargoe&  Maooiony. 
Indeed  the  impression — that  they  were  preparing,  at  the  instance 
of  Xenophon,  to  found  a  new  city  at  Kalpe — became  so  strong, 
that  several  of  the  neighbouring  native  villages  sent  envoys  to  ask 
on  what  terms  alliance  would  be  granted  to  them.     At  length 
Kleander  came,  but  with  two  triremes  only.* 

Kleander  was  the  LacedsBmonian  harmost  or  governor  of  Byzan- 
tium.   His  appearance  opens  to  us  a  new  phase  in  the  Airindor 
eventful  history  of  this   gallant  army,  as  well  as  an  a!f^^!n«i 
insight  into  the  state  of  the  Grecian  world  under  the  A^i^af. 
Lacedaemonian   empire.      He   came  attended    by   the  5SSthS*with 
Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  who  had  served  in  the  Cyreian  i>^»i«>a». 
army  until  their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  and  who  had  there  been 
entrusted  with  an  armed   vessel   for  the  purpose  of  detuning 
transports  to  convey  the  troops  home,  but  had  abused  the  con- 
fidence  reposed    in  him,   by   running    away   with  the   ship  to 
Byzantium. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  5.  '  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  1-5. 
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It  so  happened  that  at  the  moment  when  Kleander  arrivedy  the 
DitonieT  In  whoIe  army  was  out  on  a  marauding  excursion.  Orders 
m^S^^'  had  been  already  promulgated,  that  whatever  was  cap- 
JSwufder,  tured  by  every  one  when  the  whole  army  was  out, 
SeSSJSSly  should  be  brought  in  and  dealt  with  as  public  property  ; 
of  Ltexippus.  though  on  days  when  the  army  was  collectively  at  rest, 
any  soldier  might  go  out  individually  and  take  to  himself  whatever 
he  could  pillage.  On  the  day  when  Kleander  arrived,  and  found 
the  whole  army  out,  some  soldiers  were  just  coming  back  with  a  lot 
of  sheep  which  they  had  seized.  By  right,  the  sheep  ought  to 
have  been  handed  into  the  public  store.  ■  But  these  soldiers, 
desirous  to  appropriate  them  wrongfully,  addressed  themselves  to 
Dexippus,  and  promised  him  a  portion  if  he  would  enable  them  to 
retain  the  rest.  Accordingly  the  latter  interfered,  drove  away 
those  who  claimed  the  sheep  as  public  property,  and  denounced 
them  as  thieves  to  Kleander;  who  desired  him  to  bring  them 
before  him.  Dexippus  arrested  oqc  of  them,  a  soldier  belonging 
to  the  lochus  or  company  of  one  of  the  best  friends  of  Xenophon 
— the  Arcadian  Agasias.  The  latter  took  the  man  under  his 
protection;  while  the  soldiers  around,  incensed  not  less  at  the 
past  than  at  the  present  conduct  of  Dexippus,  broke  out  into 
violent  manifestations,  called  him  a  traitor,  and  pelted  him  with 
stones.  Such  was  their  wrath  that  not  Dexippus  alone,  but  the 
crew  of  the  triremes  also,  and  even  Kleander  himself,  fled,  in 
alarm ;  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  Xenophon  and  the  other 
generals,  who  on  the  one  hand  explained  to  Kleander,  that  it  was 
an  established  army-order  which  these  soldiers  were  seeking  to 
enforce — and  on  the  other  hand  controlled  the  mutineers.  But  the 
Lacedsemonian  harmost  was  so  incensed  as  well  by  his  own  fright 
as  by  the  calumnies  of  Dexippus,  that  he  threatened  to  sail  away 
at  once,  and  proclaim  the  Cyreian  army  enemies  to  Sparta,  so  that 
every  Hellenic  city  should  be  interdicted  from  giving  them  re- 
ception.^ It  was  in  vain  that  the  generals,  well-knowing  the 
formidable  consequences  of  such  an  interdict,  entreated  him  to 
relent  He  would  consent  only  on  condition  that  the  soldier  who 
had  begun  to  throw  stones,  as  well  as  Agasias  the  interfering 
officer,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  latter  demand  was 
especially  insisted  upon  by  Dexippus,  who,  hating  Xenophon,  had 
already  tried  to  prejudice  Anaxibius  against  him,  and  believed 
that  Agasias  had  acted  by  his  order.* 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  5-9.  »  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  32 ;  vi.  4,  11-15. 
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The  situation  now  became  extremely  critical ;  since  the  soldiers 
would  not  easily  be  brought  to  surrender  their  comrades  ij^^j^jn^^i^^ 
— who  had  a  perfectly  righteous  cause,  though  they  had  Jp^lSSder 
supported  it  by  undue  violence — ^to  the  venseance  of  a  — xenophoo 
traitor  like  Dexippus.  When  the  army  was  convened  in  the  amy  to 
assembly,  several  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  fear  of 
menace  of  Kleander  with  contempt  But  Xenophon  '**^*' 
took  pains  to  set  them  right  upon  this  point.  ^^  Soldiers  (said  he), 
it  will  be  no  slight  misfortune  if  Kleander  shall  depart  as  he 
threatens  to  do,  in  his  present  temper  towards  ua  We  are  here 
close  upon  the  cities  of  Greece :  now  the  Lacedaemonians  are  the 
imperial  power  in  Greece,  and  not  merely  their  authorised  officers, 
but  even  each  one  of  their  individual  citizens,  can  accomplish  what 
he  pleases  in  the  various  cities.  If  then  Kleander  begins  by 
shutting  us  out  from  Byzantium,  and  next  enjoins  the  Lacedae- 
monian harmosts  in  the  other  cities  to  do  the  same,  proclaiming  us 
lawless  and  disobedient  to  Sparta — if,  besides,  the  same  repre- 
sentation should  be  conveyed  to  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  Anaxibius — ^we  shall  be  hard  pressed  either  to  remain  or  to 
sail  away ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  are  at  present  masters  both  on 
land  and  at  sea.^  We  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  any  one  or  two 
men,  suffer  the  whole  army  to  be  excluded  from  Greece.  We 
must  obey  whatever  the  Lacedaemonians  command,  especially  as 
our  cities,  to  which  we  respectively  belong,  now  obey  them.  As 
to  what  concerns  myself,  I  understand  that  Dexippus  has  told 
Kleander  that  Agasias  would  never  have  taken  such  a  step  except 
by  my  orders.  Now,  if  Agasias  himself  states  this,  I  am  ready  to 
exonerate  both  him  and  all  of  you,  and  to  ^ve  myself  up  to  any 
extremity  of  punishment  I  maintain  too,  that  any  other  man 
whom  Kleander  arraigns  ought  in  like  manner  to  ^ve  himself  up 
for  trial,  in  order  that  you  collectively  may  be  discharged  from  the 
imputation.  It  will  be  hard  indeed,  if  just  as  we  are  reaching 
Greece,  we  should  not  only  be  debarred  from  the  praise  and 
honour  which  we  anticipated,  but  should  be  degraded  even  below 
the  level  of  others,  and  shut  out  from  the  Grecian  cities." ' 


1  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12. 
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After  this  speech  from  the  philo-Laconian  XeDophon-^'-so  sigiu- 
sausfacuon  ficant  E  testimony  of  the  unmeasured  asoendency  and 
&^<^d^r.  interference  of  the  LaoedsBmonians  throughout  Greece — 
^la^rj  Agasias  rose,  and  proclaimed,  that  what  he  had  done 
ST(5!Ju8  ^^  neither  under  the  orders,  nor  with  the  privity,  of 
mtuinou  Xenophon ;  that  he  had  acted  on  a  personal  impulse  of 
■ouiier.  wrath,  at  seeing  his  own  honest  and  innocent  soldier 
dragged  away  hy  the  traitor  Dexippus ;  but  that  he  now  willingly 
gave  himself  up  as  a  victim,  to  avert  from  the  army  the  displeasure 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  generous  self-sacrifice,  whicb  at  the 
moment  promised  nothing  less  than  a  fatal  result  to  Agasias,  was 
accepted  by  the  army  ;  and  the  generals  conducted  both  him  and 
the  soldier  whom  he  had  rescued,  as  prisoners  to  Kleander.  Pre- 
senting himself  as  the  responsible  party,  Agasias  at  the  same  time 
explained  to  Kleander  the  infamous  behaviour  of  Dexippus  to  the 
army,  and  said  that  towards  no  one  else  would  he  have  act«d  in 
the  same  manner ;  while  the  soldier  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  who 
was  given  up  at  the  same  time,  also  affirmed  that  he  had  interfered 
merely  to  prevent  Dexippus  and  some  otliers  from  overruling,  for 
their  own  individual  benefit,  a  proclaimed  order  of  the  entire  army. 
Kleander,  having  observed  that  if  Dexippus  had  done  what  was 
affirmed,  he  would  be  the  last  to  defend  him,  but  that  no  one 
ought  to  have  been  stoned  without  trial — desired  that  the  persons 
surrendered  might  be  left  for  his  consideration,  and  at  the  same 
time  retracted  his  expressions  of  displeasure  as  regarded  all  the 
others.^ 

The  generals  then  retired,  leaving  ELleander  in  possession  of  the 
Appeal  to  prisoners,  and  on  the  point  of  taking  his  dinner.  But 
Kieand^**'  they  retired  with  mournful  feelings,  and  Xenophon 
piereij"*"'  presently  convened  the  army  to  propose  that  a  general 
Boothed.  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Kleander  to  implore  his 
lenity  towards  their  two  comrades.  This  being  cordially  adopted, 
Xenophon,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  comprising  Drakontius  the 
Spartan  as  well  as  the  chief  officers,  addressed  an  earnest  appeal  to 
Kleander,  representing  that  his  honour  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  two  persons  required ;  that  the 
army,  deeply  concerned  for  two  meritorious  comrades,  entreated 
him  now  to  show  mercy  and  spare  their  lives ;  that  they  promised 
him  in  return  the  most  implicit  obedience,  and  entreated  him  to 
take  the  command  of  them,  in  order  that  he  might  have  personal 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  22-28. 
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cognizance  of  their  exact  disdpline,  and  compare  their  worth  with 
that  of  Dexippus.  Kleander  was  not  merely  soothed,  but  com- 
pletely won  over,  by  this  address;  and  said  in  reply  that  the 
conduct  of  the  generals  belied  altogether  the  representations  made 
to  him  (doubtless  by  Dexippus),  that  they  were  seeking  to  alienate 
the  army  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  not  only  restored  the  two 
men  in  his  power,  but  also  accepted  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
promised  to  conduct  them  back  into  Greece.^ 

The  prospects  of  the  army  appeared  thus  greatly  improved ; 
the  more  so,  as  Kleander,  on  entering  upon  his  new  {^5JJ*J^ 
functions  as  commander,  found  the  soldiers  so  cheerful  comnwrni. 
and  orderly,  that  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  exchanged  the  jhoomx 
personal  tokens  of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  Xeno-  both  to- 
phon.      But  when   sacrifices  came   to  be   offered,  for  my  and 
beginning  the  march  homeward,  the  signs  were  so  un-  xnaopbon. 
propitious,  for  three  successive  days,  that  Kleander  could  not  bring 
himself  to  brave  such  auguries  at  the  outset  of  his  career.    Accord- 
ingly, he  told  the  generals,  that  the  gods  plainly  forbade  him,  and 
reserved  it  for  them,  to  conduct  the  army  into  Greece ;  that  he 
should  therefore  sail  back  to  Byzantium,  and  would  receive  the 
army  in  the  best  way  he  could,  when  they  reached  the  Bosphorus. 
After  an  interchange  of  presents  with  the  soldiers,  he  then  de- 
parted with  his  two  triremes.* 

The  favourable   sentiment  now  established  in  the  bosom   of 
Kfeander  will  be  found  very  serviceable  hereafter  to  the  nnfaTomw 
Cyreians  at  Byzantium  ;  but  they  had  cause  for  deeply  fioesm^ke 
regretting  the  unpropitious  sacrifices  which  had  deterred  {hroSI^ 
him  from  assuming  the  actual  command  at  Kalpe.    In  the  ^^^Siumi 
request  preferred  to  him  by  them  that  he  would  march  as  ••"•''•y- 
their  commander  to  the  Bosphorus,  we  may  recognise  a  scheme, 
and  a  very  well-contrived  scheme,  of  Xenophon ;  who  had  before 
desired  to  leave  the  army  at  Herakleia,  and  who  saw  plainly  that 
the  difficulties  of  a  commander,  unless  he  were  a  Lacedaemonian  of 
station  and  influence,  would  increase  with  every  step  of  their  ap- 
proach to  Greece.     Ilad  Kleander  accepted  the  command,  the 
soldiers  would  have  been  better  treated,  while  Xenophon  himself 
might  either  have  remained  as  his  adviser,  or  might  have  gone  home. 
He  probably  would  have  chosen  the  latter  course. 

Under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  the  Cyreians  now 
marched  from  Kalpe  across  Bithynia  to  Chrysopolis'  (in  the  terri- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  tI.  6,  31-36.  I      '  Nearly  the  aame  cross  march  was 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  36,  37.  |  made  by  the  Athenian  general  Lama- 
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tory  of  Chalkedon  on  the  Asiatic  edge  of  the  Bosphorus,  imme- 
March^f  diatcly  opposite  to  Byzantium,  as  Scutari  now  is  to  Con- 
acro&ithe  stantinoplc),  where  they  remained  seven  days,  turning 
ih)mKaipfi  into  moucy  the  slaves  and  plunder  which  they  had  col- 
kMon.  lectcd.    Unhappily  for  them,  the  Lacedaemonian  admural 

Anaxibius  was  now  at  Byzantium,  so  that  their  friend  Kleander 
was  under  his  superior  command.  And  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian 
satrap  of  the  north-western  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  becoming  much 
alarmed  lest  they  should  invade^  his  satrapy,  dispatched  a  private 
message  to  Anaxibius ;  whom  he  prevailed  upon,  by  promise  of 
large  presents,  to  transport  the  army  forthwith  across  to  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Bosphorus.^  Accordingly,  Anaxibius,  sending  for 
the  generals  and  the  lochages  across  to  Byzantiun,  invited  tiie 
army  to  cross,  and  gave  them  his  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the 
Pharnabazua  soldicrs  should  be  in  Europe,  he  would  provide  pay  for 
them.  The  other  officers  told  him  that  they  would  return 
with  this  message  and  take  the  sense  of  the  army ;  but 
Xenophon  on  his  own  account  said  that  he  should  not 
return ;  that  he  should  now  retire  from  the  army,  and 
sail  away  from  Byzantium.  It  was  only  on  the  pressing 
instance  of  Anaxibius  that  he  was  induced  to  go  back 
to  Chrysopolis  and  conduct  the  army  across  ;  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  depart  immediately  afterwards. 

Here  at  Byzantium,  he  received  his  first  communication  from  the 
Intention  of  Thraciau  prince  Seuthes;  who  sent  Medosades  to  oflFer 
to^M?!^*'"  him  a  reward  if  he  would  bring  the  army  acrosa  Xeno- 
tonSuJtciy  P^o^  replied  that  the  army  would  cross ;  that  no  reward 
home^flret  ^^^  Scuthcs  was  nccdful  to  bring  about  that  movement ; 
Sdr«s^"°  but  that  he  himself  was  about  to  depart,  leaving  the  com- 
s^umsot  ™^^d  in  other  hands.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  army 
Thrace.  crosscd  with  little  delay,  landed  in  Europe,  and  found 
themselves  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.*  Xenophon,  who  had 
come  along  with  them,  paid  a  visit  shortly  afterwards  to  his  friend 
the  harmost  Kleander,  and  took  leave  of  him  as  about  to  depart 
immediately.  But  Kleander  told  him  that  he  must  not  think  of 
departing  until  the  army  was  out  of  the  city,  and  that  he  would 


bribes 
Anaxibius 
to  carry  the 
army  across 
the  Bos- 
phonu  into 
Europe  — 
fklse  pro- 
mises of 
Anaxibius 
to  the  army. 


chus,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  after  he  had  lost  his  triremes 
by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  waters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ralex,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Herakleia  (Thucyd.  iv.  75). 
*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  2.     Ilfn^as  Trphs 


fidcrcu  rh  (rrpaTtvfia  fK  riis  *A<r(ixs,  irol 
i^iTMrxvf  (TO  irdtna  iroti^Cfiy  ahr^  B<ru  94oi, 

Compare  vii.  2,  7,  vtrhen  Anaxibius 
demanded  in  vain  the  fulfilment  of  thia 
promise. 

-  Xen.  Anab,  vii.  1,  5-7. 
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be  held  responsible  if  they  stayed.     In  truth  Kleander  was  very 
uneasy  so  long  as  the  soldiers  were  within  the  walls,  and  The  amy 
was  well  aware  that  it  might  be  no  easy  matter  to  induce  "Tyian- 
them  to  go  away.     For  Anaxibius  had  practised  a  gross  S^dand 
fraud  in  promising  them  pay,  which  he  had  neither  the  {JTg  of***^**" 
ability  nor  the  inclination  to  provide.     Without  handing  ^SJ^nS? 
to  them  either  pay  or  even  means  of  purchasing  supplies,  ^^^J^t 
he  issued  orders  that  they  must  go  forth  with  arms  and  ^^  ^^^ 
baggage,  and  muster  outside  of  the  gates,  there  to  be  numbered  for 
an  immediate  march ;  any  one  who  stayed  behind  being  held  as 
punishable.     This  proclamation  was  alike  unexpected  and  offensive 
to  the  soldiers,  who  felt  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  were  very 
backward  in  obeying.     Hence  Kleander,  while  urgent  with  Xeno- 
phon  to  defer  his  departure  until  he  had  conducted  the  army  outside 
of  the  walls,  added — "  Go  forth  as  if  you  were  about  to  march 
along  with  them ;  when  you  are  once  outside,  you  may  depart  as 
soon'as  you  please."  ^     Xenophon  replied  that  this  matter  must  be 
settled  with  Anaxibius,  to  whom  accordingly  both  of  them  went,  and 
who  repeated  the  same  directions,  in  a  manner  yet  more  peremp- 
tory.    Though  it  was  plain  to  Xenophon  that  he  was  here  making 
himself  a  sort  of  instrument  to  the  fraud  which  Anaxibius  had 
practised  upon  the  army,  yet  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.    Accord- 
ingly, he  as  well  as  the  other  generals  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  who  followed,  however  reluctantly,  and  arrived  most 
of  them  outside  of  the  gates.     Eteonikus  (a  Lacedaemonian  officer 
of  consideration,  noticed  more  than  once  in  my  last  preceding 
volume)  commanding  at  the  gate,  stood  close  to  it  in  person ;  in 
order  that  when  all  the  Cyreians  had  gone  forth,  he  might  imme- 
diately shut  it  and  fasten  it  with  the  bar.' 

Anaxibius  knew  well  what  he  was  doing.  He  fully  anticipated 
that  the  communication  of  the  final  orders  would  occasion  ]^t  orders 
an  outbreak  among  the  Cyreians,  and  was  anxious  to  Jluie***""* 
defer  it  until  they  were  outside.  But  when  there  re-  ^ing^uTl? 
mained  only  the  rearmost  companies  still  in  the  inside  ^8*t««. 
and  on  their  march,  all  the  rest  having  got  out — he  thought  the 
danger  was  over,  and  summoned  to  him  the  generals  and  captains, 
all  of  whom  were  probably  near  the  gates  superintending  the  march 
through.  It  seems  that  Xenophon,  having  given  notice  that  he 
intended  to  depart,  did  not  answer  to  this  summons  as  one  of  the 


»  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  7-10.  *AW*6tAws 
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generals,  but  remained  outside  among  the  soldiers.  **  Take  what 
supplies  you  want  (said  Anaxibius)  from  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
villages,  which  are  well  furnished  with  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
necessaries.  After  thus  providing  yourselves,  march  forward  to 
the  Chersonesus,  and  there  Kyniskus  will  give  you  pay."  ^ 

This  was  the  first  distinct  intimation  given  by  Anaxibius  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  perform  his  promise  of  finding  pay  for  the  soldiers. 
Who  Kyniskus  was  we  do  not  know,  nor  was  he  probably  known  to 
the  Cyreians ;  but  the  march  here  enjoined  was  at  least  150  English 
miles,  and  might  be  much  longer.  The  route  was  not  indicated, 
and  the  generals  had  to  inquire  from  Anaxibius  whether  they  were 
to  go  by  what  was  called  the  Holy  Mountain  (that  is,  by  the 
shorter  line,  skirting  the  northern  coast  of  the  Propontis),  or  by  a 
more  inland  and  circuitous  road  through  Thrace ; — also  whether 
they  were  to  regard  the  Thracian  prince,  Seuthes,  as  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.* 

Instead  of  the  pay  which  had  been  formally  promised  to  them  by 
muti?v^  Anaxibius  if  they  would  cross  over  from  Asia  to  Byzantium, 
the*)iuicTa,  ^hc  Cyrcians  thus  found  themselves  sent  away  empty* 
£e*^rush  handed  to  a  long  march — through  another  barbarous 
i^n  into;  country,  with  chance-supplies  to  be  ravished  only  by  their 
and  muster  owu  cflorts, — and  at  the  end  of  it  a  lot  unknown  and 
town.  uncertain  ;  while,  had  they  remained  in  Asia,  they  would 

have  had  at  any  rate  the  rich  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  witWn  their 
reach.  To  perfidy  of  dealing  was  now  added  a  brutal  ejectment 
from  Byzantium,  without  even  the  commonest  manifestations  of 
hospitality  ;  contrasting  pointedly  with  the  treatment  which  the 
army  had  recently  experienced  at  Trapezus,  Sinope,  and  Herakleia  ; 
where  they  had  been  welcomed  not  only  by  compliments  on  their 
past  achievements,  but  also  by  an  ample  present  of  flour,  meat,  and 
wine.  Such  behaviour  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  most  violent 
indignation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  soldiery;  and  Anaxibius  had 
therefore  delayed  giving  the  order  until  the  last  soldiers  were 
marching  out,  thinking  that  the  army  would  hear  nothing  of  it 
until  the  generals  came  out  of  the  gates  to  inform  them ;  so  that 
the  gates  would  be  closed,  and  the  walls  manned  to  resist  any 
assault  from  without.  But  his  calculations  were  not  i-ealised. 
Either  one  of  the  soldiers  passing  by  heard  him  give  the  order,  or 
one  of  the  captains  fonning  his  audience  stole  away  fix)m  the  rest, 
and  hastened  forward  to  acquaint  his  comrades  on  the  outside. 
The  bulk  of  the  army,  already  irritated  by  the  inhospitable  way  in 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  13.  2  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  14. 
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which  they  had  been  thrust  out,  needed  nothing  farther  to  inflame 
them  into  spontaneous  mutiny  and  aggression.  While  the  generals 
within  (who  either  took  the  communication  more  patiently,  or  at 
least,  looking  farther  forward,  felt  that  any  attempt  to  resent  or 
resist  the  ill-usage  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would  only  make  their 
position  worse)  were  discussing  with  Anaxibius  the  details  of  the 
march  just  enjoined, — the  soldiers  without,  bursting  into  spontaneous 
movement,  with  a  simultaneous  and  fiery  impulse,  made  a  rush  back 
to  get  possession  of  the  gate.  But  Eteonikus,  seeing  their  move- 
ment, closed  it  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  fastened  the  bar. 
The  soldiers  on  reaching  the  gate  and  finding  it  barred,  clamoured 
loudly  to  get  itjopened,  threatened  to  break  it  down,  and  even 
began  to  knock  violently  against  it  Some  ran  down  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  round  the  line  of  stones  at 
the  base  of  the  city  wall,  which  protected  it  against  the  sea  ;  while 
the  rearmost  soldiers  who  had  not  yet  marched  out,  seeing  what 
was  passing,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  their  comrades, 
assaulted  the  gate  from  the  inside,  severed  the  fastenings  with  axes, 
and  threw  it  wide  open  to  the  army.*  All  the  soldiers  then  rushed 
up,  and  were  soon  again  in  Byzantium. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  JLacedaemonians  as  well  as 
of  the  native  Byzantines,  when  they  saw  the   excited  J^f^,^ 
Cyreians   again   within   the   walls.     The  town  seemed  •"''•^^^^ 
already  taken  and  on  the  point  of  being  plundered.  u>wn. 
Neither   Anaxibius  nor  Eteonikus  took   the  smallest  means  of 
resistance,  nor  stayed  to  brave  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
wrath  they  were  fully  conscious  of  having  deserved.     Both  fled  to 
the  citadel — the  former  first  running  to  the  sea-shore,  and  jumping 
into  a  fishing-boat  to  go  thither  by  sea.     He  even  thought  the 
citadel  not  tenable  with  its  existing  garrison,  and  sent  over  to 
Chalkedon  for  a  reinforcement.      Still  more   terrified   were   the 
citizens  of  the  town.     Every  man  in  the  market-place  instantly  fled  ; 
some  to  their  houses,  others  to  the  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
others  to  the  triremes  or  ships  of  war,  which  they  hauled  down  to 
the  water,  and  thus  put  to  sea.' 

To  the  deception  and  harshness  of  the  Spartan  admiral,  there 
was  thus  added  a  want  of  precaution  in  the  manner  of  ^be^?*" 
execution,  which  threatened  to  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  JJ||JJJJJ^, 
Byzantium.     For  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  Cyreian  ByMntium 
soldiers,  under  the  keen  sense  of  recent  injury,  would  auwiihin 
satiate  their  revenge,  and  reimburse  themselves  for  the  ofXenopbon. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  15-17.  •  Xen.  Anob.  vu.  1,  18,  19. 
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want  of  hospitality  towards  them,  without  distinguishing  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  from  the  Byzantine  citizens ;  and  ihsX 
too  from  mere  impulse,  not  merely  without  orders,  but  in  spite  of 
prohibitions,  from  their  generals.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  case, 
when  they  became  again  assembled  in  a  mass  within  the  gates ; 
and  such  would  probably  have  been  the  reality,  had  Xenopbon 
executed  his  design  of  retiring  earlier,  so  as  to  leave  the  other 
generals  acting  without  him.  Being  on  the  outside  along  with  the 
soldiers,  Xenophon  felt  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  gates  forced 
open  and  the  army  again  within  the  town,  the  terrific  emergency 
which  was  impending :  first,  the  sack  of  Byzantium — next,  horror 
and  antipathy,  throughout  all  Greece,  towards  the  Cyreian  officers 
and  soldiers  indiscriminately — lastly,  unsparing  retribution  inflicted 
upon  all  by  the  power  of  Sparta.  Overwhelmed  with  these  anxieties, 
he  rushed  into  the  town  along  with  the  multitude,  using  every 
effort  to  pacify  them  and  bring  them  into  order.  They  on  their 
parts,  delighted  to  see  him  along  with  them,  and  conscious  of  their 
own  force,  were  eager  to  excite  him  to  the  same  pitch  as  themselves, 
and  to  prevail  on  him  to  second  and  methodise  their  present  triumph. 
"  Now  is  your  time,  Xenophon  (they  exclaimed),  to  make  yourself 
a  man.  You  have  here,  a  city — you  have  triremes — you  have 
money — you  have  plenty  of  soldiers.  Now  then,  if  you  choose, 
you  can  enrich  us ;  and  we  in  return  can  make  you  powerful.'* — 
"  You  speak  well  (replied  he)  ;  I  shall  do  as  you  propose ;  but  if 
you  want  to  accomplish  anything,  you  must  fall  into  military  array 
forthwith."  He  knew  that  this  was  the  first  condition  of  returning 
to  anything  like  tranquillity  ;  and  by  great  good  fortune,  the  space 
called  the  Thrakion,  immediately  adjoining  the  gate  inside,  was 
level,  open,  and  clear  of  houses ;  presenting  an  excellent  place  of 
arms  or  locality  for  a  review.  The  whole  army, — partly  from  their 
long  military  practice,  partly  under  the  impression  that  Xenophon 
was  really  about  to  second  their  wishes  and  direct  some  aggressive 
operation — threw  themselves  almost  of  their  own  accord  into 
regular  array  on  the  Thrakion  ;  the  hoplites  eight  deep,  the  peltasts 
on  each  flank.  It  was  in  this  position  that  Xenophon  addressed 
them  as  follows. 

**  Soldiers,  1  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  incensed,  and  that 
mStereTbe    ^^^  think  yoursclves  scandalously  cheated  and  ill-used. 

*"lmu7  ^^  "^"^  ^^  ^®  ^^®  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  wrath — if  we  punish  these 
order  and       Lacedsemonians  now  before  us  for  their  treachery,  and 

harangues  ,,  !••  •  <i  t  .^iii 

them.  plunder  this  innocent  city — reflect  what  will  be  the  con- 

sequence.    We  shall  stand  proclaimed  forthwith  as  enemies  to  the 
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Lacedsemonians  and  their  allies ;  and  what  sort  of  a  war  that  will  be, 
those  who  have  witnessed  and  who  still  recollect  recent  matters  of  his- 
tory, may  easily  fancy.  We  Athenians  entered  into  the  war  against 
Sparta  with  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  an  abundant  revenue,  and 
numerous  tributary  cities  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe — among  them 
this  very  Byzantium  in  which  we  now  stand.  We  have  been 
vanquished  in  the  way  that  all  of  you  know.  And  what  then  will 
be  the  fate  of  us  soldiers,  when  we  shall  have  as  united  enemies, 
Sparta  with  all  her  old  allies  and  Athens  besides, — Tissaphemes 
and  the  barbaric  forces  on  the  coast — and  most  of  all,  the  Great 
King  whom  we  marched  up  to  dethrone  and  slay,  if  we  were  able? 
Is  any  man  fool  enough  to  think  that  we  have  a  chance  of  making 
head  against  so  many  combined  enemies?  Let  us  not  plunge 
madly  into  dishonour  and  ruin,  nor  incur  the  enmity  of  our  own 
fathers  and  friends ;  who  are  in  the  cities  which  will  take  arms 
against  us — and  will  take  arms  justly,  if  we,  who  abstained  from 
seizing  any  barbaric  city,  even  when  we  were  in  force  sufficient, 
shall  nevertheless  now  plunder  the  first  Grecian  city  into  which  we 
have  been  admitted.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  I  be  buried 
ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth  rather  than  see  you  do 
such  things  I  and  I  exhort  y(m  too,  as  Greeks,  to  obey  the  leaders 
of  Greece.  Endeavour  while  thus  obedient,  to  obtain  your  just 
rights ;  but  if  you  should  fail  in  this,  rather  submit  to  injustice  than 
cut  yourselves  off  from  the  Grecian  world.  Send  to  inform 
Anaxibius,  that  we  have  entered  the  city,  not  with  a  view  to  com- 
mit any  violence,  but  in  the  hope,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  firom 
him  the  advantages  which  he  promised  us.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  at 
least  prove  to  him  that  we  quit  the  city,  not  under  his  fraudulent 
manceuvres,  but  under  our  own  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience."* 

This  speech  completely  arrested  the  impetuous  impulse  of  the 
army,  brought  them  to  a  true  sense  of  their  situation,  and  xeoopb<m 
induced   them   to  adopt  the  proposition  of  Xenophon.  Sl^.S!^ 
They  remained  unmoved  in  their  position  on  the  ThrAion,  SSJ to** 
while  three  of  the  captains  were  sent  to  communicate  nuou^g" 
with   Anaxibius.      While    they   were   thus  waiting,   a  1^^^^"" 
Theban  named  Koeratadas  approached,  who  had  once  {JJi,**J 
commanded  in  Byzantium  under  the   Lacedaemonians  1^*^ 
during  the  previous  war.     He  had  now  become  a  sort  JJJuim 
of  professional  Condottiero  or  general,  looking  out  for  JJ^^^^ 
an  army  to  command  wherever  he  could  find  one,  and  ^^^'JJ''^ 
offering  his  services  to  any  city  which  would  engage  «>«»»«>«. 

1  Xen.  AnAb.  vii.  1,  30,  31, 
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bim.  He  addressed  the  assembled  Cyreians,  and  offered,  if  tbey 
would  accept  him  for  their  general,  to  conduct  them  against  the 
Delta  of  Thrace  (the  space  included  between  the  nortb-west 
corner  of  the  Propontis  and  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Euxioe), 
which  he  asserted  to  be  a  rich  territory  presenting  great  opportunity 
of  plunder :  he  farther  promised  to  furnish  them  with  ample  sub- 
sistence during  the  march.  Presently  the  envoys  returned,  bearing 
the  reply  of  Anaxibius ;  who  received  the  message  favourably, 
promising  that  not  only  the  army  should  have  no  cause  to  regret 
their  obedience,  but  that  he  would  both  report  their  good  conduct 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  do  everything  in  his  own  power  to 
promote  their  comfort.*  He  said  nothing  farther  about  taking 
them  into  pay ;  that  delusion  having  now  answered  its  purpose. 
The  soldiers,  on  hearing  his  communication,  adopted  a  resolution 
to  accept  Kceratadas  as  their  future  commander,  and  then  marched 
out  of  the  town.  As  soon  as  they  were  on  the  outside,  Anaxibius, 
not  content  with  closing  the  gates  against  them,  made  public 
proclamation  that  if  any  one  of  them  were  found  in  the  town,  he 
should  be  sold  forthwith  into  slavery. 

There  are  a  few  cases  throughout  Grecian  history  in  which  an 

^.     able  discourse  has  been  the  means  of  avertins  so  much 

effect  pro-      evil,  as  was  averted  by  this  speech  of   Xenophon  to 

duced  by  j  r  * 

Xenophon—  the  army  in  Byzantium.  Nor  did  he  ever,  throughout 
which  it        the   whole   period  of  his   command,  render   to  them  a 

Affords  of  ...  rT\i  •  1  1  1*1 

the  •uscep-  morc  Signal  service.  1  he  miserable  consequences,  which 
the  (jnek  would  havc  cnsued,  had  the  army  persisted  in  their 
pera.iasive  aggrcssivc  impulsc — first,  to  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
iniiuencca.  ultimately  to  themselves,  while  Anaxibius,  the  only  guilty 
person,  had  the  means  of  escaping  by  sea,  even  under  the  worst 
circumstances— are  stated  by  Xenophon  rather  under  than  above 
the  reality.  At  the  same  time  no  orator  ever  undertook  a  more 
difficult  case,  or  achieved  a  fuller  triumph  over  unpromising  con- 
ditions. If  we  consider  the  feelings  and  position  of  the  army  at 
the  instant  of  their  breaking  into  the  town,  we  shall  be  astonished 
that  any  commander  could  have  arrested  their  movements.  Though 
fresh  from  all  the  glory  of  their  retreat,  they  had  been  first 
treacherously  entrapi)ed  over  from  Asia,  next  roughly  ejected  by 
Anaxibius ;  and  although  it  may  be  said  truly  that  the  citizens  of 
Byzantium  had  no  concern  either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  yet  little 
heed  is  commonly  tiiken,  in  military  operations,  to  the  distinction 
between  garrison  and  citizens  in  an  assailed  town.     Having  arms 

»  Xen.  Anab.  viii.  1,  32-35. 
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ill  their  hands,  with  consciousness  of  force  arising  out  of  their 
exploits  in  Asia,  the  Cyreians  were  at  the  same  time  inflamed  by 
the  opportunity  both  of  avenging  a  gross  recent  injury,  and 
enriching  themselves  in  the  process  of  execution ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  the  excitement  of  that  rush  whereby  they  had  obtained  re-entry, 
and  the  farther  fact,  that  without  the  gates  they  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect except  poor,  hard,  uninviting,  service  in  Thrace.  With  soldiers 
already  possessed  by  an  overpowering  inpulse  of  this  nature,  what 
chance  was  there  that  a  retiring  general,  on  the  point  of  quitting 
the  army,  could  so  work  upon  their  minds  as  to  induce  them  to 
renounce  the  prey  before  them  ?  Xenophon  had  nothing  to  invoke 
except  distant  considerations,  partly  of  Hellenic  reputation,  chiefly 
of  prudence  ;  considerations  indeed  of  unquestionable  reality  and 
prodigious  magnitude,  yet  belonging  all  to  a  distant  future,  and 
therefore  of  little  comparative  force,  except  when  set  forth  in  mag- 
nified characters  by  the  orator.  How  powerfully  he  worked  upon 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  so  as  to  draw  forth  these  far-removed 
dangers  from  the  cloud  of  present  sentiment  bywhich  they  were 
overlaid — how  skilfully  he  employed  in  illustration  the  example  of 
his  own  native  city — will  be  seen  by  all  who  study  his  speech. 
Never  did  his  Athenian  accomplishments — his  talent  for  giving 
words  to  important  thoughts — his  promptitude  in  seizing  a  present 
situation  and  managing  the  sentiments  of  an  impetuous  multitude 
— appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  wj^s  thus  suddenly 
called  forth  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency.  ILs  pre-established 
reputation  and  the  habit  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  doubtless 
essential  conditions  of  success.  But  none  of  his  colleagues  in  com* 
mand  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  like  memorable 
change  on  ttie  minds  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  procure  obedience  for 
any  simple  authoritative  restraint;  nay,  it  is  probable,  that  if 
Xenophon  had  not  been  at  hand,  the  other  generals  would  have 
followed  the  passionate  movement,  even  though  they  had  been 
reluctant — from  simple  inability  to  repress  it.*  Again — whatever 
might  have  been  the  accomplishments  of  Xenophon,  it  is  certain 
that  even  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  work  unon  the  minds  of 
these  excited  soldiers,  had  they  not  been  GreeKS  and  citizens  as 
well  as  soldiers, — bred  in  Hellenic  sympathies  and  accustomed  to 
Hellenic  order,  with  authority  operating  in  part  through  voice  and 


^  So  Tacitus  says  about  the  Roman 
general  Spurinua  (governor  of  Placentia 
for  Otho  against  Vitellius),  and  his  mu- 
tinous army  who  marched  out  to  fight 
the  y  itelluui  generals  against  Lis  strenu- 


ous remonstrance — "Fit  temeritntiM  aliena 
comes  Spurinna,  primo  coactus,  mox  velh 
simiilaM,  quo  plus  auctoritatis  inetset 
consiliis,  si  seditio  mitesceret*'  (Taci- 
tus, Hist.  iL  IS). 
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persuasion,  and  not  through  the  Persian  whip  and  instruments  of 
torture.  The  memorable  discourse  on  the  Thrakion  at  Byzantium 
illustrates  the  working  of  that  persuasive  agency  which  formed  one 
of  the  permanent  forces  and  conspicuous  charms  of  HellenisnL 
It  teaches  us  that  if  the  orator  could  sometimes  accuse  inno- 
cent defendants  and  pervert  well-disposed  assemblies — a  part  of 
the  case  which  historians  of  Greece  often  present  as  if  it  were 
the  whole — he  could  also,  and  that  in  the  most  trying  emergencies, 
combat  the  strongest  force  of  present  passion,  and  bring  into  vivid 
presence  the  half-obscured  lineaments  of  long-sighted  reason  and 

duty. 

After  conducting  the  army  out  of  the  city,  Xenophon  sent, 
xcnophon  through  Klcaudcr,  a  message  to  Anaxibius,  requesting 
army!.lSd  that  hc  himsclf  might  be  allowed  to  come  in  again  singly, 
S^xantmm  i^  ordcr  to  take  his  departure  by  sea.  His  request 
view  orsaii-  ^as  grautcd,  though  not  without  much  difficulty ;  upon 
kSj^uSs  which  he  took  leave  of  the  army  under  the  strongest 
ivom'"thr*^  expressions  of  affection  and  gratitude  on  their  part,*  and 
command.  ^gnt  into  Byzautium  along  with  Kleander ;  while  on  the 
next  day  Kocratadas  came  to  assume  the  command  according  to 
agreement,  bringing  with  him  a  prophet,  and  beasts  to  be  ofiTered  in 
sacrifice.  There  followed  in  his  train  twenty  men  carrying  sacks 
of  barley-meal,  twenty  more  with  jars  of  wine,  three  bearing  olives, 
and  one  man  with  a  bundle  of  garlick  and  onions.  All  these  pro- 
visions being  laid  down,  Koeratadas  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  distribution  of  them  among  the  soldiers.  On 
the  first  day,  the  sacrifices  being  unfavourable,  no  distribution  took 
place  ;  on  the  second  day,  Koeratadas  was  standing  with  the  wreath 
on  his  head  at  the  altar,  and  with  the  victims  beside  him,  about  to 
renew  his  sacrifice — when  Timasion  and  the  other  officers  interfered, 
desired  him  to  abstain,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  command. 
Perhaps  the  first  unfavourable  sacrifices  may  have  partly  impelled 
them  to  this  proceeding.  But  the  main  reason  was,  the  scanty 
store,  inadequate  even  to  one  day's  subsistence  for  the  army, 
brought  by  Koeratadas  —  and  the  obvious  insufficiency  of  his 
means.^ 

On  the  departure  of  Koeratadas,  the  army  marched  to  take  up 
Disaonsion  its  quartcrs  in  some  Thracian  villages  not  far  from  Byzan- 
S^nSndere  tluHi,  undcr  its  formcr  officers ;  who  however  could  not 
left.  agree  as  to  their  future  order  of  march.     Kleanor  and 

Phryniskus,  who  had  received  presents  from  Seuthes,  urged  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  33.  »  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  34-40. 
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expediency  of  accepting  the  sevice  of  that  Thracian  prince :  Neon 
insisted  on  going  to  the  Chersonese,  to  be  under  the  Lacedaemonian 
officers  in  that  peninsula  (as  Anaxibius  had  projected)  ;  in  the  idea 
that  he,  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  would  there  obtain  the  command  of 
the  whole  army ;  while  Timasion,  with  the  view  of  re-establishing 
himself  in  his  native  city  of  Dardanus,  proposed  returning  to  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  strait. 

Though  this  last  plan  met  with  decided  favour  among  the  army, 
it  could  not  be  executed  without  vessels.     These  Tima-  ^  . 

Uiatresa  of 

sion  had  little  or  no  means  of  procuring;  so  that  con-  ^V™J- 
sidcrable  delay  took  place,  during  which  the  soldiers,  »nivea 
receiving  no  pay,  fell  into  much  distress.    Many  of  them  t©  supenedo 
were  even  compelled  to  sell  their  arms  in  order  to  get  poIus  on 
subsistence ;  while  others  got  permission  to  settle  in  some  fupTiwde 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  on  condition  of.  being  dis- 
armed.    The  whole  army  was  thus  gradually  melting  away,  much 
to  the  satisfaction   of  Anaxibius,   who   was  anxious  to  see   the 
purposes  of  Phamabazus  accomplished.     By  degrees,  it   would 
probably  have  been  dissolved  altogether,  had  not  a  change  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  Anaxibius  induced  him  to  promote  its 
reorganisation.    He  sailed  from  Byzantium  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  to 
acquaint  Phamabazus  that  the  Cyreians  could  no  longer  cause 
uneasiness,  and  to  require  his  own  promised  reward.     It  seems 
moreover  that  Xenophon  himself  departed  from  Byzantium  by  the 
same  opportunity.     When  they  reached  Kyzikus,  they  met  the 
Lacedaemonian  Aristarchus;    who    was   coming    out  as  newly- 
appointed  harmost   of  Byzantium,  to  supersede  Kleander,  and 
who  acquainted  Anaxibius  that  Polus  waa  on  the  point  of  arriving 
to  supersede  him  as  admiral.     Anxious  to  meet  Phamabazus  and 
make  sure  of  his  bribe,  Anaxibius  impressed  his  parting  injunction 
upftn  Aristarchus  to  sell  for  slaves  all  the  Cyreians  whom  he  might 
find  at  Byzantium  on  his  arrival,  and  then  pursued  his  voyage 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Parium.     But  Phar- 
nabazus,  having  already  received   intimation  of  the   change  of 
admirals,  knew  that  the  friendship  of  Anaxibius  was  no  longer  of 
any  value,  and  took  no  farther  heed  of  him ;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Byzantium  to  make  the  like  compact  with  Aristarchus 
against  the  Cyreian  army.^ 

Anaxibius  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  this  combination  of  dis- 


*  Xen.  Anab.  Tii.  2,  7.  *appd$a(os 
8^,  ^irci  foBtro  'Aplffrapx^P  re  fiKoyra 
ff/f  Bv(m^iop  kpfUHrriir  koX  *Ara{(/3ior 
olfntTi  pavapxovrroj  'Ara(i/3(ou  ftir  ^/i^ 


Xi}0'c,  Tphs  *Apiirrapxop  8i  Zi^wpdrrerp 
r^  ainii  ir§p\  rod  Kvp^iov  <rrpart6fueros 
Airtp  Koi  weht  *Apa^lfitop, 
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appointment  and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  satrap.  To  ayenge  it, 
PharnabaxuB,  he  resolved  to  employ  those  very  soldiers  whom  he  had 
AmiTwua.  fi^st  comiptly  and  fraudulently  brought  across  to  Europe, 
rapioyr  "GX^  cast  out  from  Byzantium,  and  lastly,  ordered  to 
uywn^j  ^  s^l^  ^^^  slavery,  so  far  as  any  might  yet  be  found 
I^^EldT*  ^°  *^^^  town.  lie  how  resolved  to  bring  them  back 
toAsi*.  jnto  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  Phar- 
nabazus.  Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  to  Xenophon,  and 
ordered  him  without  a  moment's  delay  to  rejoin  the  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  together,  of  recalling  the  soldiers  who 
had  departed,  and  transporting  the  whole  body  across  into  Asia. 
He  provided  him  with  an  armed  vessel  of  thirty  oars  to  cross  over 
from  Parium  to  Perinthus,  sending  over  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
Perinthians  to  furnish  him  with  horses  in  order  that  he  might 
reach  the  army  with  the  greatest  speed.*  Perhaps  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  Xenophon  to  disobey  this  order,  under  any 
circumstances.  But  the  idea  of  acting  with  the  army  in  Asia 
against  Phamabazus,  under  Lacedaemonian  sanction,  was  probably 
very  acceptable  to  him.  He  hastened  across  to  the  army,  who 
welcomed  his  return  with  joy,  and  gladly  embraced  the  proposal 
of  crossing  to  Asia,  which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  their 
forlorn  and  destitute  condition.  He  accordingly  conducted  them 
to  Perinthus,  and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  refiising, 
in  his  way  through  Selymbria,  a  second  proposition  from  Seuthes 
to  engage  the  services  of  the  army. 

While  Xenophon  was  exerting  himself  to  procure  transports  for 
AristArchtM  the  passHgc  of  the  army  at  Perinthus,  Aristarchus  the 
cro8*ing-hi«  ncw  harmost,  arrived  there  with  two  triremes  from 
towards  the  Byzautium.  It  seems  that  not  only  Byzantium,  but 
reianaieft  also  both  Pcriuthus  and  Selymbria,  were  comprised  in 
uum.  his  government  as  harmost.    On  first  reaching  Byzantium 

to  supersede  Kleander,  he  found  there  no  less  than  400  of  the 
C)Teians,  chiefly  sick  and  wounded ;  whom  Kleander,  in  spite  of 
the  ill-will  of  Anaxibius,  had  not  only  refused  to  sell  into  slavery, 
but  had  billeted  upon  the  citizens,  and  tended  with  solicitude ;  so 


»  Xen.  Anftb.  vii.  2.  8-25. 


atn^    rpiajc6yropoy,    ica)    frttrroXi^ir    leat 


*Ek  rovrov  8^  *Aya^ifiios,  KaX4aas  Ecvo-     liyJipa  cv^irtyntn  KtXticorra  rohs  TltpiP' 


tiyiX^^V  irAeCtrat  ^irt  t^  <rrpa- 
r  fVfia  &  s  T  dxKff  at  teal  truv^x***'  '''* 
T^  trrdr^vfxa  ku\  (rvvaBpol^tiy  rwy  8ic- 
crwapfidyoty  &s  hy  trXfiarovs  Svyrirai,  Kal 
"woLpayaySyra  c/s  TlipiyBov  hafiifid^tiy  tls 
rV  'A(r((U'  5ti  rdx^frfa'  Kcd  SlZuuriv 


dlovs  ws  rdxKfra  Etyo^trra  irpor^ft- 
if^oi  rols  Imrois  i^l  rh  irrpdr^vfUL, 

The  vehement  interest  which  Anaxi- 
bius took  in  this  new  project  is  marked 
by  the  strength  of  Xenophon 's  language: 
extreme  celerity  is  enjoined  three  seve- 
ral times. 
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much  did  bis  good  feeling  towards  Xenophon  and  towards  the 
army  now  come  into  play.  We  read  with  indignation  that  Ari&- 
tarchuB,  immediately  on  reaching  Byzantium  to  supersede  him, 
was  not  even  contented  with  sending  these  400  men  out  of  the 
town;  but  seized  them,— Greeks,  citizens,  and  soldiers  as  they 
were — and  sold  them  all  into  slavery.^  Apprised  of  the  move- 
ments of  Xenophon  with  the  army,  he  now  came  to  Perintbus  to 
prevent  their  transit  into  Asia ;  laying  an  embargo  on  the  trans- 
ports in  the  harbour,  and  presenting  himself  personally  before  the 
assembled  army  to  prohibit  the  soldiers  from  crossing.  When 
Xenophon  informed  him  that  Anaxibius  had  given  them  orders  to 
cross,  and  had  sent  him  expressly  to  conduct  them — ^Aristarchus 
replied,  '^  Anaxibius  is  no  longer  in  functions  as  admiral,  and  I 
am  harmost  in  this  town.  If  I  catch  any  of  you  at  sea,  I  will 
sink  you."  On  the  next  day,  he  sent  to  invite  the  generals  and  the 
captains  (lochagcs)  to  a  conference  within  the  walls.  They  were 
just  about 'to  enter  the  gates,  when  Xenophon,  who  was  among 
them,  received  a  private  warning,  that  if  he  went  in,  Aristarchus 
would  seize  him,  and  cither  put  him  to  death  or  send  him  prisoner 
to  Phamabazus.  Accordingly  Xenophon  sent  forward  the  others, 
and  remained  himself  with  the  army,  alleging  the  obligation  of 
sacrificing.  The  behaviour  of  Aristarchus — ^who,  when  he  saw  the 
others  without  Xenophon,  sent  them  away,  and  desired  that  they 
would  all  come  again  in  the  afternoon — confirmed  the  justice  of 
his  suspicions,  as  to  the  imminent  danger  from  which  he  had  been 
preserved  by  this  accidental  warning.*  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  Xenophon  disregarded  the  second  invitation  no  less  than  the 
first;  moreover  a  third  invitation,  which  Aristarchus  afterwards 
sent,  was  disregarded  by  all. 

We  have  here  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  not  scrupling  to  lay  a 
snare  of  treachery  as  flagrant  as  that  which  Tissaphemes  his  tre*. 
had  practised  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab  to  entrap  Klear-  achnne  for 
chus  and  his  colleagues — and  that  too  against  a  Greek,  xeoopLo? 
and  an  officer  of  the  highest  station  and  merit,  who  had  just  saved 

*  Xcn.  Anab.  vii.  2,  6.  Ka\  6  'Aya^l- 
fiios  Tq5  fi^y  *Apia'Tiipxv  iwiartWtt  6w6- 
ffous  hv  cCfpoi  ir  Bv^orrty  rwy  K^pov  <rrpa' 
riwrwy  ^oXffA«i/i/i^youf  iLiroi6(rdai'  'O 
Si  K\4ay9pos  oi9*ya  iwtwpdKfi,  &AA^  iral 
rohs  KdfAyoyras  iBtpdwtvty  olicrtlpoty  Koi 
avayK<iia»y  oixia  8cxc(r9ai.  *Apl<rrapxos 
8*  iwt\  ^Xtff  TOX»<rro,  oifK  iKarrous  r§- 
rpoKocloty  kwiZoro, 

2  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  14-16. 


A«i  Tij  Ty  B(yo^»yTi  5ti,  *l  ^atiai,  avK" 
Kri^pB^trfToi*  kcu  ^  ainov  ri  ircfo-rrai,  1^ 
^apyafidC^  irapoBod^O'rrai.  'O  Si,  iueodl^ 
(Fas  ravra,  rovs  fi^y  wpow^fAirtrat,  atnhs 

8*  cTircr.  8ri  Bvaai  ri  /SovAoiro Ol 

Si  ffrpttrriyol  Koi  ol  \oxoyo\  l)icovrfft  vaph 
rov  'Apurrdpxovt  i-iHiyy^KKoy  iri  rw  piJkp 
iiriiycu  ff^at  irrAc^i,  ri/f  8c(Ai}t  Si  l}iccir* 
iy9a  KM  S^Ai}  ftoAAor  4Z6ku  tilyai  ^  iwi» 
fiovXii.    Compare  Tii.  :),  2. 
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Byzantium  from  pillage,  and  was  now  actually  in  execution  of 
orders  received  from  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Anaxiblus.  As- 
suredly, had  the  accidental  warning  been  withheld,  Xenophon 
would  not  have  escaped  falling  into  this  snare;  nor  could  we 
reasonably  have  charged  him  with  imprudence — so  fully  was  he 
entitled  to  count  upon  straightforward  conduct  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Klearchus,  who  mani- 
fested lamentable  credulity,  nefarious  as  was  the  fraud  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim. 

At  the  second  interview  with  the  other  officers,  Aristarchus, 
Xenophon  whilc  he  forbadc  the  army  to  cross  the  water,  directed 
tapliic^ted  In  them  to  force  their  way  by  land  through  the  Thradans 
inhi^amy-  ^^^  occupicd  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  thus  to  arrive 
S^'tuuons  ^^  *^^  Chersonese  ;  where  (he  said)  they  should  receive 
withseuthfea.  p^y.  Ncou  the  Laccdaemonian,  with  about  800  hoplites 
who  adhered  to  his  separate  command,  advocated  this  plan  as 
the  best.  To  be  set  against  it,  however,  there  was  the  proposition 
of  Seuthes  to  take  the  army,  into  pay ;  which  Xenophon  was  in- 
clined to  prefer,  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  being  cooped  up  in  the 
narrow  peninsula  of  the  Chersonese,  under  the  absolute  command 
of  the  Laccdaimonian  harmost,  with  great  uncertainty  both  as  to 
pay  and  as  to  provisions.^  Moreover  it  was  imperiously  necessary 
for  these  disappointed  troops  to  make  some  immediate  movement : 
for  they  had  been  brought  to  the  gates  of  Perinthus  in  hopes  of 
passing  immediately  on  shipboard ;  it  was  midwinter — they  were 
encamped  in  the  open  field,  under  the  severe  cold  of  Thrace — they 
had  neither  assured  supplies,  nor  even  money  to  purchase,  if  a 
market  had  been  near.*  Xenophon,  who  had  brought  them  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perinthus,  was  now  again  responsible  for  ex- 
tricating them  from  this  untenable  situation  ;  and  began  to  oflfer 
sacrifices,  according  to  his  wont,  to  ascertain  whether  the  gods 
would  encourage  him  to  recommend  a  covenant  with  Seuthes. 
The  sacrifices  were  so  favourable,  that  he  himself,  together  with 
a  confidential  oflicer  from  each  of  the  generals,  went  by  night  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Seuthes,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  distinctly 
his  offers  and  purposes. 

Msesades,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  had  been  apparently  a  de- 
P^«»jJon^f  pendent  prince  under  the  great  monarchy  of  the  Odrysian 
h\n  liberal      Thracians ;  so  formidable  in  the  early  years  of  the  Pelo- 

ra  to  Iho  »    » 

ponnesian  war.     But  intestine  commotions  had  robbed 


offers 
army 


*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  15;  vii.  3,  3;  vii. 
6,  13. 

*  Xen.   Anab.   vii.   6,    24.     fiicos   8* 


X^tfJ^o^y  tjv,  &c.     Probably  the  month  of 
December. 
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him  of  his  principality  over  three  Thracian  tribes ;  which  it  was 
now  the  ambition  of  Seuthes  to  recover,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyreian 
army.  He  oflTered  to  each  soldier  one  stater  of  Kyzikus  (about 
^0  Attic  drachmae,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  Uiey  originally 
received  from  Cyrus)  as  pay  per  month ;  twice  as  much  to  each 
lochage  or  captain — four  times  as  much  to  each  of  the  generals. 
In  case  they  should  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Lacedsmonians  by 
joining  him,  he  guaranteed  to  them  all  the  right  of  settlement  and 
fraternal  protection  in  his  territory.  To  each  of  the  generals,  over 
and  above  pay,  he  engaged  to  assign  a  fort  on  the  sea-coast,  with 
a  lot  of  land  around  it^  and  oxen  for  cultivation.  And  to  Xeno- 
phon  in  particular,  he  offered  the  possession  of  Bisanthe,  his  best 
point  on  the  coast.  ''  I  will  also  (he  added,  addressing  Xenophon) 
give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  if  you  have  any  daughter, 
I  will  buy  her  from  you  in  marriage  according  to  the  custom  of 
Thrace."  *  Seuthes  farther  engaged  never  on  any  occasion  to  lead 
them  more  than  seven  days'  journey  from  the  sea,  at  farthest. 

These  offers  were  as  liberal  as  the  army  could  possibly  expect ; 
and  Xenophon  himself,  mistrusting  the  Lacedaemonians  xenopbon 
as  well  as  mistrusted  by  them,  seems  to  have  looked  iS^"^ 
forward  to  the  acquisition  of  a  Thracian  coast-fortress  IJSitl£* 
and  territory  (such  as  Miltiades,  Alkibiades,  and  other  "'^'''•• 
Athenian  leaders  had  obtained  before  him)  as  a  valuable  refuge 
in  case  of  need.*   But  even  if  the  promise  had  been  less  fiavourable, 
the  Cyreians  had  no  alternative ;  for  they  had  not  even  present 
supplies — still  less  any  means  of  subsistence  throughout  the  winter ; 
while  departure  by  sea  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians.    On  the  next  day,  Seuthes  was  introduced  by  Xenophon 
and  the  other  generals  to  the  army,  who  accepted  his  offers  and 
concluded  the  bargain. 

They  remained  for   two  months  in   his  service,   engaged   in 
warfare   against   various  Thracian   tribes,   whom    they  ^^^^ 
enabled  him  to  conquer  and  despoil ;   so  that  at  the  with^iw^ 
end  of  that  period,  he  was  in  possession  of  an  extensive  ti»em  of 

..  1  .-  -I  "jui      moat  of  their 

dommion,  a  large  native  force,  and  a  considerable  pi^y. 
tribute.  Though  the  suffering  from  cold  was  extreme,  during 
these  two  months  of  full  winter  and  amidst  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Thrace,  the  army  were  nevertheless  enabled  by  their  expeditions 
along  with  Seuthes  to  procure  plentiful  subsistence ;  which  they 
could  hardly  have  done  in  any  other  manner.  But  the  pay  which 
he  had  offered  was  never  liquidated ;  at  least,  in  requital  of  their 

»  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  17-38.  «  Xen.  Aiub.  tu.  6,  34. 
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two  months  of  service,  they  received  pay  only  for  twenty  days  and 
a  little  more.  And  Xenophon  himself,  far  from  obtaining  fulfil- 
ment of  those  splendid  promises  which  Seuthes  had  made  to  him 
personally,  seems  not  even  to  have  received  his  pay  as  one  of  the 
generals.  For  him,  the  result  was  singiilarly  unhappy  ;  since  he 
forfeited  the  good-will  of  Seuthes  by  importunate  demand  and 
complaint  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pay  due  to  the  soldiers ; 
while  they  on  their  side,  imputing  to  his  connivance  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  became  thus  in  part  alienated  from  him. 
Much  of  this  mischief  was  brought  about  by  the  treacherous 
intrigues  and  calumny  of  a  corrupt  Greek  from  Maroneia,  named 
Herakleides ;  who  acted  as  minister  and  treasurer  to  Seuthes. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  the  narrative  given  by 
S»*S^the  Xenophon,  both  of  the  relations  of  the  army  with 
probity  of  Seuthes,  and  of  the  warfare  carried  on  against  the 
— ui\ju8t       hostile  Thracian  tribes — intercstmsf  as  it   is   from  the 

calumnies         ,  ,   ,  m  •  x 

against  him  juxtapositiou  of  Grcck  and  Thracian  manners.  It  seems 
It  In  a  public  to  have  bccu  composed  by  Xenophon  under  feelings  of 
and  regains  acutc  persoual  disappointment,  and  probably  in  refuta- 
fldence.  tiou  of  calumuics  against  himself  as  if  be  had  wronged 
the  army.  Hence  we  may  trace  in  it  a  tone  of  exaggerated 
querulousness,  and  complaint  that  the  soldiers  were  ungratefid  to 
him.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  army,  under  the  belief  that  he 
had  been  richly  rewarded  by  Seuthes  while  they  had  not  obtained 
their  stipulated  pay,  expressed  virulent  sentiments  and  falsehoods 
against  him.^  Until  such  suspicions  were  refuted,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  army  were  alienated ;  but  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
hear  both  sides — and  Xenophon  triumphantly  disproved  the  accu- 
sation. That  in  the  end,  their  feelings  towards  him  were  those  of 
esteem  and  favour,  stands  confessed  in  his  own  words,*  proving 
that  the  ingratitude  of  which  he  complains  was  the  feeling  of  some 
indeed,  but  not  of  all. 

It  is  hard  to  say  however  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this 
Change  of  gallant  army,  when  Seuthes,  having  obtained  from  their 
thl'^iuJe."  arras  in  two  months  all  that  he  desired,  had  become 
i^?  b^me  ^"^y  anxious  to  send  them  off  without  pay — ^had  they  not 
Snyey^th^e  ^®®^  cxtricatcd  by  a  change  of  interest  and  policy  on  the 
ac^""nto  P^^  ^^  all-powerful  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  had 
Ati'ito  J^^^  declared  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Riama- 
make  war      bazus  I  scudinff  Thimbrou  into  Asia  to  commence  mili- 

against  the  '  o 

■•traps.         tary  operations.      They  then  became  extremely  anxious 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  9,  10.  *  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  55-57. 
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to  transport  the  Cyrcians  across  to  Asia,  which  their  harmost 
Aristarchus  had  hitherto  prohibited — and  to  take  them  into  per- 
manent pay ;  for  which  purpose  two  Lacedaemonians,  Charminus 
and  Polynikus,  were  commissioned  by  Thimbron  to  oflTer  to  the 
army  the  same  pay  as  had  been  promised,  though  not  paid,  by 
Seuthes ;  and  as  had  been  originally  paid  by  Cyrus.  Seuthes 
and  Herakleides,  eager  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  soldiers, 
endeavoured  to  take  credit  with  the  Lacedaemonians  for  assisting 
their  views.'  Joyfully  did  the  army  accept  this  oflFer,  though 
complaining  loudly  of  the  fraud  practised  upon  them  by  Seuthes  ; 
which  Charminus,  at  the  instance  of  Xenophon,  vainly  pressed  the 
Thracian  prince  to  redress.*  He  even  sent  Xenophon  to  demand 
the  arrear  of  pay  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
afforded  to  the  Athenian  an  opportunity  of  administering  a  severe 
lecture  to  Seuthes.*,  But  the  latter  was  not  found  so  accessible  to 
the  workings  of  eloquence  as  the  Cyreian  assembled  soldiers.  Nor 
did  Xenophon  obtain  anything  beyond  a  miserable  dividend  upon 
the  sum  due: — together  with  civil  expressions  towards  himself 
personally — an  invitation  to  remain  in  his  service  with  1000 
hophtes  instead  of  going  to  Asia  with  the  army — and  renewed 
promises,  not  likely  now  to  find  much  credit,  of  a  fort  and  a  grant 
of  lands. 

When  the  army,  now  reduced  by  losses  and  dispersions,   to 
6000  men,*  was  prepared  to  cross  into  Asia,  Xenophon  xwrophon 
was  desirous  of  going  back  to  Athens,  but  was  persuaded  SUhAr" 
to  remiun  with  them  until  the  junction  with  Thimbron.  SKii 
He  was  at  this  time  so  poor,  having  scarcely  enough  to  ^YJSM9ed 
pay  for  his  journey  home,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  ^  SSi^^ 
horse  at  Lampsakus,  the  Asiatic  town  where  the  army  ^nendlT" 
landed.      Here  he  found  Eukleides,  a  Phliasian  prophet  *^"^^^- 
with  whom  he  had-  been  wont  to  hold  intercourse  and  offer  sacrifice 
at  Athens.     This  man,  having  asked  Xenophon  how  much  he  had 
acquired  in  the  expedition,  could  not  believe  him  when  he  afiirmed 
his  poverty.     But  when  they  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice  together, 
from  some  animals  sent  by  the  Lampsakcnes  as  a  present  to 
Xenophon,  Eukleides  had  no  sooner  inspected  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  than  he  told  Xenophon  that  he  fully  credited  the  state- 
ment.    "  I  see  (he  said)  that  even  if  money  shall  be  ever  on  its 


'  Xcn.  Anab.  vii.  6,  1-7. 

•  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  15. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  21-47. 

Tlio  lecture  iji  of  unsuitable  prolixity, 


when  we  conidder  the  person  to  whom, 
and  the  circumstancea  under  which,  it 
purports  to  have  been  spoken. 
*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  *<£A, 
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way  to  come  to  you,  you  yourself  will  be  a  hindrance  to  it,  even  if 
there  be  no  other  (here  Xenophon  acquiesced) :  Zeus  Meilichios 
(the  Gracious^)  is  the  real  bar.  Have  you  ever  sacrificed  to  him, 
with  entire  burnt-offerings,  as  we  used  to  do  together  at  Athens  ?  " 
"Never  (replied  Xenophon),  throughout  the  whole  march.*'  "Do 
so  now,  then  (said  Eukleides),  and  it  will  be  for  your  advantage.** 
The  next  day,  on  reaching  Ophrynium,  Xenophon  obeyed  the 
injunction  ;  sacrificing  little  pigs  entire  to  Zeus  Meilichioa,  as  was 
the  custom  at  Athens  during  the  public  festival  called  Dia^ 
And  on  the  very  same  day  he  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
proceeding ;  for  Biton  and  another  envoy  came  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  an  advance  of  pay  to  the  army,  and  with  dispositions 
so  favourable  to  himself,  that  they  bought  back  for  him  his  horse, 
which  he  had  just  sold  at  Lampsakus  for  fifty  darics.  This  was 
equivalent  to  giving  him  more  than  one  year'^  pay  in  hand  (the 
pay  which  he  would  have  received  as  general  being  four  darics  per 
month,  or  four  times  that  of  the  soldier),  at  a  time  when  he  was 
known  to  be  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  therefore  would  not 
stay  to  earn  it.  The  shortcomings  of  Seuthes  were  now  made  up 
with  immense  interest,  so  that  Xenophon  became  better  off  than 
any  man  in  the  army ;  though  he  himself  slurs  over  the  magnitude 
of  the  present,  by  representing  it  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
restore  to  him  a  favourite  horse. 

Thus  gratefully  and  instantaneously  did  Zeus  the  Gracious 
respond  to  the  sacrifice  which  Xenophon,  after  a  long  omission, 
had  been  admonished  by  Eukleides  to  offer.  And  doubtless 
Xenophon  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  belief,  which 
manifests  itself  throughout  all  his  writings,  that  sacrifice  not  only 
indicates,  by  the  interior  aspect  of  the  immolated  victims,  the  tenor 
ofi  coming  events — but  also,  according  as  it  is  rendered  to  the 
right  god  and  at  the  right  season,  determines  his  will,  and  there- 
fore the  course  of  events,  for  dispensations  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able. 

But  the  favours  of  Zeus  the  Gracious,  though  begun,  were  not 


'  It  appears  that  the  epithet  Meilichios 
(the  Gracious)  is  here  applied  to  Zeus 
in  the  same  euphemistic  sense  as  the 
deuominatioD  Ewnenides  to  the  avenging 
goddesses.  Zeus  is  conceived  as  having 
actually  inflicted,  or  being  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  inflict,  evil:  the  sacrifice  to  him 
under  this  surname  represents  a  senti- 
ment of  fear,  and  is  one  of  atonement, 
expiation,  or  purification,  destined  to 
avert  his  displeasure;  but  tlie  surname 


itself  is  to  be  interpreted  prolfptice,  to 
use  the  word  of  the  critics — it  designates, 
not  the  actual  disposition  of  Zeus  (or  of 
other  gods),  but  that  disposition  which 
the  sacrifice  is  intended  to  bring  about 
in  him. 

See  Pausan.  i.  37,  3;  ii.  20,  3.  K.  F. 
Herrmaun,  Qottesdienstl.  Alterthiimer 
der  Griechen,  s.  58;  Van  Stegeren,  De 
GroKsorum  DiebuB  Festis,  p.  5  (Utrecht, 
1849;. 
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yet  ended.    Xenophon  conducted  the  army  through  the  Troad, 
and  across   Mount  Ida,    to  Antandrus  ;    from  thence  Heconducu 

f^A      iL  H_--  -- 

along  the  coast  of  Lydia,  through  the  plain  of  Thebe  »croMMoimt 
and  the  town  of  Adramyttium,  leaving  Atarneus  on  the  gam^  *'" 
right  hand,  to  Pergamus  in  Mysia ;  a  hill  town  overhanging  the 
river  and  plain  of  Kaikus.  This-  district  was  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Eretrian  Gongylus,  who,  having  been  banished 
for  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Persians  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  had  been  rewarded  (like  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus) 
with  this  sort  of  principality  under  the  Persian  empire.  His  de- 
scendant, another  Gongylus,  now  occupied  Pergamus,  with  his 
wife  Hellas  and  his  sons  Gorgion  and  Gongylus.  Xenophon  was 
here  received  with  great  hospitality.  Hellas  acquainted  him,  that 
a  powerful  Persian,  named  Asidates,  was  now  dwelling,  with  his 
wife,  family,  and  property,  in  a  tower  not  far  off  on  the  plain  ;  and 
that  a  sudden  night  march,  with  300  men,  would  suffice  for  the 
capture  of  this  valuable  booty,  to  which  her  own  cousin  should 
guide  him.  Accordingly,  having  sacrificed  and  ascertained  that 
the  victims  were  favourable,  Xenophon  communicated  his  plan 
after  the  evening  meal  to  those  captains  who  had  been  most 
attached  to  him  throughout  the  expedition,  inishing  to  make  them 
partners  in  the  profit.  As  soon  as  it  became  known,  many  volun- 
teers, to  the  number  of  600,  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  join.  But 
the  captains  repelled  them,  declining  to  take  more  than  300,  in 
order  that  the  booty  might  afford  an  ampler  dividend  to  each 
partner. 

Beginning  their  march   in   the   evening,    Xenophon   and  his 
detachment  of  300  reached  about  midniffht  the  tower  Hisniwuo 
of  Asidates.     It  was  large,    lofty,   thickly  built,   and  attempt  to 
contained  a  considerable  garrison.     It  served  for  pro-  capture  the 
tection  to  his  cattle  and  cultivating  slaves  around,  like  a  Asidat^^s!*^ 
baronial  castle  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  assailants  neglected 
this  outlying  plunder,  in  order  to  be  more  sure  of  taking  the  castle 
itself.      Its  walls  however  were  found  much  stronger  than  was 
expected ;  and  although  a  breach  was  made  by  force  about  day- 
break, yet  so  vigorous  was  the  defence  of  the  garrison,  that  no 
entrance  could  be  effected.     Signals  and  shouts  of  every  kind  were 
made  by  Asidates  to  procure  aid  fix)m  the  Persian  forces  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  numbers  of  whom  soon  began  to  arrive,  so  that 
Xenophon  and  his  company  were  obliged  to  retreat.     And  their 
retreat  was  at  last  only  accomplished,  after  severe  suffering  and 
wounds  to  nearly  half  of  them,  through  tlic  aid  of  Gongylus  with 
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his  forces  from  Pergamus,  and  of  Prokles  (the  descendant  of 
Deraaratus)  from  Halisarna,'  a  little  farther  off  seaward.^ 

Though  his  first  enterprise  thus  miscarried,  Xenophon  soon  laid 
In  a  second  plans  for  a  second,  employing .  the  whole  army ;  and 
captures  succeeded  m  bringing  Asidates  prisoner  to  Pergamus, 
valuable  with  his  Wife,  chUdreu,  horses,  and  all  his  personal 
cured.  property.     Thus  (says  he,  anxious  above  all  things  for 

the  credit  of  sacrificial  prophecy)  the  "  previous  sacrifices  (those 
which  had  promised  favourably  before  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt)  now  came  true."  *  The  persons  of  this  family  were 
doubtless  redeemed  by  their  Persian  firiends  for  a  large  ransom ; ' 
which,  together  with  the  booty  brought  in,  made  up  a  prodigious 
total  to  be  divided.    . 

In  making  the  division,  a  general  tribute  of  sympathy  and 
B.C.  399.  admiration  was  paid  to  Xenophon,  in  which  all  the  army 
General  — ^gcucrals,  captaius,  and  soldiers — and  the  Laceds- 
JJ^iSsJedfor  nionians  besides — unanimously  concurred.  like  Aga- 
ur'^  rtSJr  memnon  at  Troy,  he  was  allowed  to  select  for  himself 
ffi^tS^to  ^^®  picked  lots  of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  other  items  of 
^™-  booty  ;  insomuch  that  he  became  possessor  of  a  share 

valuable  enough  to  enrich  him  at  once,  in  addition  to  the  fifty 
darics  which  he  had  before  received.  "  Here  then  Xenophon  (to 
use  his  own  language^)  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  god" 
(Zeus  Meilichios).  We  may  add — what  he  himself  ought  to  have 
added,  considering  the  accusations  which  he  had  before  put  forth 
— that  neither  had  he  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  army. 

As  soon  as  Thimbron  arrived  with  his  own  forces,  and  the 
Cyreians  became  a  part  of  his  army,  Xenophon  took  his  leave 
of  them.  Having  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Ephesus  that 
portion  which  had  been  confided  to  him  as  general,  of  the  tithe 
set  apart  by  the  army  at  Kerasus  for  the  Ephesian  Artemis,* 
he  seems  to  have  executed  his  intention  of  returning  to  Athens/ 
He  must  have  arrived  there,  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  10-19.  |  <pwy-  avviirparrov  yitp  koI  oi  Adxtovts  ical 

2  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.     *Etnav$a  ol  ircpl  j  ol  \ox<iyol  Kcd  oi  &AA01  trrpccrriyol  koX  oi 


UfyoipuvTa  avfjurtpirvyx^ovaiv  avr^  koI 
\a/xfidvov<riy  ainhv  (J AiriidTrjv)  koI  yu- 
vdiKa  KoX  iraTSas  iroi  roh^  Xmrovs  kcIX 
irdyra  ra  6yra'  Ka\  ovr  09  rek  irp6- 
T  9  pii  ifpii  iir^  fit}. 

8  Compare  Plutarch,  Kimon^  c.  9 ; 
and  Xen.  HcUen.  iv.  8,  21. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  23. 

*Zyrav0a  rhy  Othy  ovk  liridaaTo  6  Hcvo- 


arpariSnai^  &<rrf  i^alpcra  Xafitiy  ical  tw" 
-Kovs  fcoi  C^vyri  Kcd  ((AAa,  &a'rt  Uayhy 
flyai  Kcd  &\\oy  liUri  c2  irottiy, 

^  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  6.  It  seems  plain 
that  this  deposit  must  have  been  first 
made  on  the  prraent  occasion. 

•  Compare  Anabasis,  vii.  7,  57;  yii. 
8,2. 
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and  a  half,  within  a  few  weeks,  at  farthest,  after  the  death  of  his 
friend   and   preceptor   Sokrat^s,  whose  trial   and   con-  TheCyreian* 
demnation  have  been  recorded  in  my  last  volume.     That  nLT^'Se 
melancholy  event  certainly  occurred  during  his  absence  liS^mo- 
from  Athens ;  ^  but  whether  it  had  come  to  his  know-  ThtaGSS^ 
ledge  before   he  reached  the  city,  we   do   not  know.  klvM^tS 
How  much  grief  and  indignation  it  excited  in  his  mind,  JS3ting*hiB 
we  may  see  by  his  collection  of  memoranda  respecting  "m^  at"** 
the   life  and  conversations  of  Sokrates,  known  by  the  ^"p*"^""- 
name  of  Memorabilia,  and  probably  put  together  shortly  after  his 
arrival. 

That  he  was  again  in  Asia,  three  years  afterwards,  on  military 
service  under  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agesilaus,  is  a  Hissabee- 
fact  attested  by  himself;  but  at  what  precise  moment  S^SulTto™ 
he  quitted  Athens  for  his  second  visit  to  Asia,  we  are  left  SISd^?uie 
to  conjecture.   I  incline  to  believe  that  he  did  not  remain  apl2?Sf " 
many  months  at  home,  but  that  he  went  out  again  in  the  ^J^ 
next  spring  to  rejoin  the   Cyreians  in   Asia — became.  *™^- 
again  their  commander — and  served   for  two  years   under  the 
Spartan  general  Derkyllidas  before  the  arrival  of  Agesilaus.     Such 
military  service  would  doubtless  be  very  much  to  his  taste ;  while 
a  residence  at  Athens,  then  subject  and  quiescent,  would  probably 
be  distasteftil  to  him  ;  both  ft'om  the  habits  of  command  which  he 
had  contracted  during  the  previous  two  years,  and  from  feelings 
ariang  out  of  the  death  of  Sokrates.     After  a  certain  interval  of 
repose,  he  would  be  disposed  to  enter  again  upon  the  war  against 
his  old  enemy  Tissaphemes  ;  and  his  service  went  on  when  Agesi- 
laus arrived  to  take  the  command.* 

But  during  the  two  years  after  this  latter  event,  Athens  became 
a  party  to  the  war  against  Sparta,  and  entered  into  con-  xenophon 
junction  with  the  king   of  Persia  as  well  as  with  the  s^Sm 
Thebans  and  others ;  while  Xenophon,  continuing  his  AjJiSJI**^ 
service  as  commander  of  the  Cyreians,  and  accompanying  5Sb^i-he 
Agesilaus  fit)m  Asia  back  into  Greece,  became  engaged  i»b«i»»>«i. 
against  the  Athenian  troops  and  their  Boeotian  allies  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Koroneia.    Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Athenians  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  him ;  not 


'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iv.  8,  4 — as  weU 
as  tbe  opening  sentence  of  the  work. 

•  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  7 — a 
passage  which  Morns  refers,  I  think 
with  much  probabUitj,  to  Xenophon 
himself. 


The  very  circimistantial  details  which 
Xenophon  gives  (iii.  1,  11-28)  about  the 
proceedings  of  Derkyllidas  against  Mei- 
dios  in  tbe  Troad,  seem  also  to  indicate 
that  he  was  serving  there  in  person. 
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because  he  had  originally  taken  part  in  aid  of  Cyrus  against  Arta- 
xcrxes — nor  because  his  political  sentiments  were  unfriendly  to  de- 
mocracy, as  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  affirmed — but  because 
he  was  now  openly  in  arms,  and  in  conspicuous  command,  against 
his  own  country.^  Having  thus  become  an  exile,  Xenophon  waa 
allowed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  settle  at  Skillus,  one  of  the  villages 
of  Triphylia,  near  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus,  which  they  had  recently 
emancipated  from  the  Eleians.  At  one  of  the  ensuing  Olympic 
festivals,  Megabyzus,  the  superintendent  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
" 'kiiilr  Ephcsus,  came  over  as  a  spectator;  bringing  withhun 
iioar  oiyra-     tbc  moncv  which  Xenophon  had  dedicated  therein  to  the 

pia,  on  an  t^    i        •  •  rr\i  •  -xr  ^  • 

esutecon-  Ephesiau  Artemis.  This  money  Xenophon  mvested  m 
Artemis.  thc  purchasc  of  lands  at  Skilliis,  to  be  consecrated  in 
permanence  to  the  goddess;  having  previously  consulted  her  by 
sacrifice  to  ascertain  her  approval  of  the  site  contemplated,  whidi 
site  was  recommended  to  him  by  its  resemblance  in  certain  points 
to  that  of  the  Ephesian  temple.  Thus,  there  was  near  each  of 
them  a  river  called  by  the  same  name  Seliniis,  having  in  it  fish  and 
a  shelly  bottom.     Xenophon  constructed  a  chapel,  an  altar,  and  a 


*  That  the  sentence  of  banishment  on 
Xenophon  was  not  passed  by  the  Athe- 
nians until  after  the  battle  of  Kordneia, 
appears  plainly  from  Anabasis,  v.  3,  7. 
This  battle  took  place  in  August  o94 
B.C. 

Paiisanias  also  will  be  found  in  har- 
mony with  this  statement,  as  to  the 
time  of  the  banishment.  *Eii(i>x9n  ^^  ^ 
Ufvofpwy  (nrh  ' AdrfyaiwVf  us  ^irl  fiaa'iK4a 
rwy  rif pcruy,  <r<pl<riv  tCvovy  6  yra, 
(rrparfias  fxiraffx^y  Kup^  iro\ffxuardr<f) 
rov  Sijfiov  (iv.  6,  4).  Now  it  was  not 
until  396  or  395  n.c,  that  the  Persian 
king  began  to  manifest  the  least  symp- 
toms of  goodwill  towards  Athens;  and 
not  until  the  battle  of  Knidus  (a  little 
before  the  battle  of  Kordneia  in  the 
same  year),  that  he  testified  his  good- 
will by  conspicuous  and  effective  ser- 
vice. If  therefore  the  motive  of  the 
Athenians  to  banish  Xenophon  arose 
out  of  the  good  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Persia  towards  them,  the 
banishment  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  395  B.C.,  and  is  not  likely  to 
have  taken  place  until  after  394  n.c. ; 
which  is  the  intimation  of  Xenophon 
himself  as  abovo. 

Lastly,  Diogeuds  Laertiiis  (ii.  52) 
states,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  main 
truth,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment 
vt&a  passed   against  Xenophon   by  the 


Athenians  on  the  ground  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Lacedaemonians — M  Aaxtf 
yiff^L^. 

Kriiger  and  others  seem  to  think  that 
Xenophon  was  banished  because  he  took 
service  under  Cyrus,  who  had  been  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Athens.  It  is  true  that 
Sokrates,  when  first  consulted,  was  ap- 
prehensive beforehand  that  this  might 
bring  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
Athens  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  5).  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  at  this  time^ 
the  king  of  Persia  was  just  as  much  the 
enemy  of  Athens  as  Cyrus  was;  and  that 
Cyrus  in  fact  had  made  war  upon  her 
with  the  forces  and  treasures  of  the 
king.  Artaxerxds  and  Cyrus  being  thus, 
at  that  time,  both  enemies  of  Atheni), 
it  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Athe- 
nians whether  Cyrus  succeeded  or  failed 
in  his  enterprise.  But  when  Artaxerxds, 
six  years  afterwards,  became  their  firiend, 
their  feelings  towards  his  enemies  were 
altered. 

The  passage  of  Pausanias  as  above 
cited,  if  imderstood  as  asserting  the 
main  cause  of  Xenophon's  banishment, 
is  in  my  jiidgement  inaccurate.  Xeno- 
phon was  banished  for  lAiconiamj  or  at- 
tachment to  Sparta  against  his  country; 
the  fact  of  his  having  served  under  Cy- 
rus against  Artaxerxes  counted  at  best 
only  as  a  secondary  motive. 
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statue  of  the  goddess  made  of  cypress-wood :  all  exact  copies,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  of  the  temple  and  golden  statue  at  Ephesus.  A 
column  placed  near  them  was  inscribed  with  the  following  words — 
**  This  spot  is  sacred  to  Artemis.  Whoever  possesses  the  property 
and  gathers  its  fruits,  must  sacrifice  to  her  the  tithe  every  year,  and 
keep  the  chapel  in  repair  out  of  the  remainder.  Should  any  one 
omit  this  duty,  the  goddess  herself  will  take  the  omission  in 
hand." ' 

Immediately  near  the  chapel  was  an  orchard  of  every  description 
of  fruit-trees,  while  the  estate  around  comprised  an  charmiof 
extensive  range  of  meadow,  woodland,  and  mountain —  l?yS*hSSi! 
with  the  still  loftier  mountain  called  Pholoe  adjoining.  p'^nT'"** 
There  was  thus  abundant  pasture  for  horses,  oxen,  JI^J^^ 
sheep,  &c,  and  excellent  hunting-ground  near,  for  deer  i«noi*«ii. 
and  other  game ;  advantages  not  to  be  found  near  the  Artemision 
at  Ephesus.  Residing  hard  by  on  his  own  property,  allotted  to  him 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Xenophon  superintended  this  estate  as 
steward  for  the  goddess  ;  looking  perhaps  to  the  sanctity  of  her 
name  for  protection  from  disturbance  by  the  Eleians,  who  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  Lacedaemonian'  settlers  at  Skilltls,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  peace  and  convention  promoted  by  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  because  it  recognised  that  place,  along  with 
the  townships  of  Triphylia,  as  autonomous.  Every  year  he  made  a 
splendid  sacrifice,  from  the  tithe  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  property  ;  to 
which  solemnity  not  only  all  the  Skilluntines,  but  also  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  were  invited.  Booths  were  erected  for  the 
visitors,  to  whom  the  goddess  furnished  (this  is  the  language  of 
Xenophon)  an  ample  dinner  of  barley-meal,  wheaten  loaves,  meat, 
game,  and  sweetmeats  f  the  game  being  provided  by  a  general 
hunt,  which  the  sons  of  Xenophon  conducted,  and  in  which  all  the 
neighbours  took  part  if  they  chose.  The  produce  of  the  estate, 
saving  this  tithe  and  subject  to  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  holy 
building  in  repair,  was  enjoyed  by  Xenophon  himself.  He  had  a 
keen  relish  for  both  hunting  and  horsemanship,  and  was  among  the 
first  authors,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  ever  made  these  pursuits,  with 


1  Xen.  Anab.  y.  3,  13.  Kal  (rr^Ati 
I<m9«cc  vapii  rhv  vohv^  ypdfifiara  ^x^*^'^ 
— 'Uphs  6  X&pos  rris  *Afn4fii9os'  rhy  Si 

Ka.ra06tip  i«c(Urrov  irovSf  in  9k  rod  ircpfr- 
rov  rhv  vahw  4irurK9vd(uy  4iuf  94  rit  /a^ 
itotf  raDro,  rf  $t^  /it A^trci.  Concerning 
au  ancient  copy  of  tliia  Inscription,  see 


Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1926;  and 
Boeckh's  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  8. 
c.  6.  not.  101. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 

*  Xen.  Anah.  y.  3,  9.  Uap€ix*  8*  ^ 
Bfht  rots  VKHvovaw  ftX^ira,  Aprovs,  olwPf 
Tpay^fAara,  &c. 
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the  management  of  horses  and  dogs,  the  subject  of  rational  study 
and  description. 

Such  was  the  use  to  which  Xenophon  applied  the  tithe  voted 
Later  life  of  hy  the  army  at  Kerasus  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis ;  the 
^^Sr^  other  tithe,  voted  at  the  same  time  to  Apollo,  he  dedicated 
StSS^i"^  *t  Delphi  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  the  Athenians, 
LeuktnL-  inscribing  upon  the  offering  his  own  name  and  that  of 
■rftervirftrds  Proxenus.  His  residence  being  only  at  a  distance  of 
Athens.  twcuty  stadia  from  the  great  temple  of  Olympia,  he  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  society  with  every  variety  of  Greeks — ^and  to  ob- 
tain copious  information  about  Grecian  politics,  chiefly  from  philo- 
Laconian  informants,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian  point  of  view 
predominant  in  his  own  mind  ;  while  he  had  also  leisure  for  the 
composition  of  his  various  works.  The  interesting  description  which 
he  himself  gives  of  his  residence  at  Skillus  implies  a  state  of  things 
not  present  and  continuing,^  but  past  and  gone ;  other  testimonies 
too,  though  confused  and  contradictory,  seem  to  show  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  settlement  at  Skillus  lasted  no  longer  than  the 
power  of  Lacedaeraon  was  adequate  to  maintain  it  During  the 
misfortunes  which  befel  that  city  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (371 
B.C.),  Xenophon,  with  his  family  and  his  fellow-settlers,  was 
expelled  by  the  Eleians,  and  is  then  said  to  have  found  shelter  at 
Corinth.  But  as  Athens  soon  came  to  be  not  only  at  peace,  but  in 
intimate  alliance,  with  Sparta — the  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Xenophon  was  revoked ;  so  that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
again  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright  as  an  Athenian 
citizen  and  Knight*  Two  of  his  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus, 
fought  among  the  Athenian  horsemen  at  the  cavalry  combat  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  where  the  former  was  slain,  after 
manifesting  distinguished  bravery  ;  while  his  grandson  Xenophon 
became  in  the  next  generation  the  subject  of  a  pleading  before  the 
Athenian  Dlkastery,  composed  by  the  orator  Deinarchus.'* 

^  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  9.  |  had  como  again  to  take  cognizance  of 

2  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  5:^,  54,  59.     Pau-  !  politics  at  Athens. 


sanias  (v.  6,  4)  attests  the  reconquest  of 
SkillAs  by  the  Eleians,  but  adds  (on  the 
authority  of  the  Eleian  ^{17717x01  or  show- 
guides)  that  they  permitted  Xenophon, 
after  a  judicial  examination  before  the 
Olympic  Senate,  to  go  on  living  there 
in  peace.  The  latter  point  I  apprehend 
to  be  incorrect. 

The  latter  works  of  Xenophon   (De 
Vectigalibus,  De  Officio  Magiatri  Equi 


'  Diogen.  Laert.  ut  sup.  Dionys.  H*- 
lic.  De  Dinarcho,  p.  G64,  ed.  Reiske. 
Dionysius  mentions  this  oration  under 
the  title  of  * kiroeraurlov  imoXoyla  Alax^ 
\ov  vphs  afyo<pwtrra.  And  Diogenes 
also  alliKles  to  it — &s  ^tri  Atlyapxos 
4y  T^  vphi  Ecfo^wrra  i,vo4rr<uriov. 

Schneider  in  his  Epimetrum  (ad  cal- 
cem  Anabaseos,  p.  573),  respecting  the 
eidlo  of  Xenophon,  ai^es  as  if  the  per- 


turn,  Ac.)  seem  plainly  to  imply  that    son  against  whom  the  oration  of  Dein- 
he  had  been  restored  to  citizenship,  and  |  archus    was    directed,    was    Xenophon 
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On  bringing  this  accomplished  and  eminent  leader  to  the  close  of 
that  arduous  retreat  which  he  had  conducted  with  so 
much  honour,  I  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  presston 
a  little  on  the  future  in  order  to  take  a  irlance  at  his  SuM^treftt 

^D  _#  I  Via  f^Awi 

subsequent  destiny.  To  his  exile  (in  this  point  of  view  Tboiuand 
not  less  useful  than  that  of  Thucydides)  we  probably  owe  Gmk 
many  of  those  compositions  from  which  so  much  of  our  ™*™'* 
knowledge  of  Grecian  affairs  is  derived.  But  to  the  contemporary 
world,  the  retreat,  which  Xenophon  so  successfully  conducted, 
afforded  a  far  more  impressive  lesson  than  any  of  his  literary 
compositions.  It  taught  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  impo- 
tence of  the  Persian  land-force,  manifested  not  less  in  the  generals 
than  in  the  soldiers.  It  proved  that  the  Persian  leaders  were  unfit 
for  any  systematic  operations,  even  under  the  greatest  possible 
advantages,  against  a  small  number  of  disciplined  warriors  reso- 
lutely bent  on  resistance ;  that  they  were  too  stupid  and  reckless 
even  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  rivers,  or  destroy  roads,  or  cut  off 
supplies.  It  more  than  confirmed  the  contemptuous  language  applied 
to  them  by  Cyrus  himself,  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa ;  when  he 
proclaimed  that  he  envied  the  Greeks  their  freedom,  and  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  own  countrymen.^  Against 
such  perfect  weakness  and  disorganization,  nothing  prevented  the 
success  of  the  Greeks  along  with  Cyrus,  except  his  own  paroxysm 
of  fraternal  antipathy.*  And  we  shall  perceive  hereafter  the 
military  and  political  leaders  of  Greece — Agesilaus,  Jason  of 
Phcrae,'  and  others  down  to  Philip  and  Alexander  * — firmly  per- 


hlmself,  the  Cyreian  commander  and  the  oration  of  Isokratte,  De  Bigis,  among 
author.     But  this,  I  think,  is  chrono-  :  others. 

logically  all  but  impossible ;  for  Dein-  !  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  4.  Compare  Plu- 
archua  was  not  bom  till  361  B.C.,  and  j  tarcb,  Artaxerx.  c.  20;  and  Isokratte, 
composed  his  first  oration  in  33G  d  c.         Panegyr.  Or.  iv.  s.  168,  169  acq. 

Yet  Dcinarchus,  in  his  speech  against  The  last  chapter  of  the  Cyropsedia  of 
Xenophon,  imdoubtedly  mentioned  se-  Xenophon  (viii.  8,  20,  21-26)  expresses 
veral  facts  res))ecting  the  Cyreian  Xe-  strenuously  the  like  conviction,  of  the 
nophon,  which  implies  that  the  latter  '  military  feebleness  and  disorgiinization 
was  a  relative   of   the  person  against    of  the  Persian  empire,   not  defensible 


whom  the  oration  was  directed.  I  ven- 
ture to  set  him  down  as  grandson;  on 
that  evidence,  combined  with  the  iden- 


without  Qrecian  aid. 

«  IsokratCe,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  104- 
106.     ffSi}  8*   4yKpa.rf7$   HoKovrras   ttptu 


Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  an  *  See  the  stress  laid  by  Alexander 
orator,  composing  an  oration  against  the  Great  upon  the  adventures  of  the 
Xenophon  the  grandson,  should  touch  Ten  Thousand,  in  his  speech  to  encou- 
upon  the  acts  and  character  of  Xeno-  '  rage  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of 
phon  the  grandfather:  see  for  an  analogy,  I  Issus  (Arrian,  E.  A.  ii.  7,  8). 
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suadcd  that  with  a  tolerably  numerous  and  well-appointed  Grecian 
force,  combined  with  exemption  from  Grecian  enemies,  they  could 
succeed  in  overthrowing  or  dismembering  the  Persian  empire. 
This  conviction,  so  important  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Greece, 
takes  its  date  from  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  We  shall 
indeed  find  Persia  exercising  an  important  influence,  for  two 
generations  to  come — ^and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  an  influence 
stronger  than  ever— over  the  destinies  of  Greece.  But  this  will  be 
seen  to  arise  from  the  treason  of  Sparta,  the  chief  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  who  abandons  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  even  arms  herself 
with  the  name  and  the  force  of  Persia,  for  purposes  of  aggrandise- 
ment and  dominion  to  herself.  Persia  is  strong  by  being  enabled 
to  employ  Hellenic  strength  against  the  Hellenic  cause ;  by  lending 
money  or  a  fleet  to  one  side  of  the  Grecian  intestine  parties,  and 
thus  becoming  artificially  strengthened  against  both.  But  the 
Xenophontic  Anabasis  betrays  her  real  weakness  against  any 
vigorous  attack ;  while  it  at  the  same  time  exemplifies  the  dis- 
cipline, the  endurance,  the  power  of  self-action  and  adaptation,  the 
susceptibility  of  influence  from  speech  and  discussion,  the  com- 
bination of  the  reflecting  obedience  of  citizens  with  the  mechanical 
regularity  of  soldiers — which  confer  such  immortal  distinction  on 
the  Hellenic  character.  The  importance  of  this  expedition  and 
retreat,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Hellenic  qualities  and  excellence, 
will  justify  the  large  space  which  has  been  devoted  to  it  in  this 
History. 
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CHAPTER   LXXII. 

GREECE  UNDER  THE  LACEDEMONIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  three  preceding  Chapters  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Expedition  and  Retreat  immortalized  by 
Xenophon,  occupying  the  two  years  intervening  between  about 
April  401  B.C.  and  June  399  b.c.  That  event,  replete  as  it  is 
with  interest  and  pregnant  with  important  consequences,  stands 
apart  from  the  general  sequence  of  Grecian  affairs — which  sequence 
I  now  resume. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  as  soon  as  Xenophon  with  his  Ten 
Thousand  warriors  descended  from  the  ruffffed  mountains  Sequei  of 
between  Armenia  and  the  Euxine  to  the  hospitable  aBWra  gene- 
shelter  of  Trapezus,  and  began  to  lay  their  plans  for  wimed. 
returning  to  Central  Greece — they  found  themselves  within  the 
Lacedaemonian  empire,  unable  to  advance  a  step  without  consulting 
Lacedaemonian   dictation,   and   obliged,  when  they  reached  the 
Bosphorus,  to  endure  without  redress  the  harsh  and  treacherous 
usage  of  the  Spartan  officers  Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus. 

Of  that  empire  the  first  ori^n  has  been  already  set  forth. 
It  began  with  the  decisive  victory  of  iEgospotami  spartan 
in  the  Hellespont  (September  or  October  405  B.C.),  bow  and 
where  the  Lacedaemonian  Lysander,  without  the  loss  oommenoed. 
of  a  man,  got  possession  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  and  a  large 
portion  of  their  crews — with  the  exception  of  eight  or  nine  tri- 
remes with  which  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  effected  his  escape 
to  Euagoras  at  Cyprus.  The  whole  power  of  Athens  was  thus 
annihilated.  Nothing  remained  for  the  Lacedaemonains  to  master 
except  the  city  itself  and  Peiraeus;  a  consummation  certain  to 
happen,  and  actually  brought  to  pass  in  April  404  B.a,  when 
Lysander  entered  Athens  in  triumph,  dismantled  Peiraeus,  and 
demolished  a  large  portion  of  the  Long  Walls.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Athens  herself — whose  citizens  deferred  the  moment  of 
subjection  by  an  heroic,  though  unavailing,  struggle  against  the 
horrors  of  fieunine — and  of  Samos — no  other  Gredan  city  offered 
any  resistance  to  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami ;  which 
in  fact  not  only  took  away  from  Athens  her  whole  naval  force,  but 
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transferred  it  all  over  to  him,  and  rendered  him  admiral  of  a  larger 
Grecian  fleet  than  had  ever  been  seen  together  since  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

I  have  recounted,  in  my  sixty-fifth  chapter,  the  sixteen  months 
oppreBsion  of  bitter  suffering  undergone  by  Athens  immediately 
of  Athena  after  her  surrender.  The  loss  of  her  fleet  and  power 
Thirty.  was  aggravated  by  an  extremity  of  internal  oppression. 
Her  oligarchical  party  and  her  exiles,  returning  after  having 
served  with  the  enemy  against  her,  extorted  from  the  public 
assembly,  under  the  dictation  of  Lysander  who  attended  it  in 
person,  the  appointment  of  an  omnipotent  Council  of  Thirty,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  framing  a  new  constitution.  These 
Thirty  rulers — among  whom  Kritias  was  the  most  violent,  and 
Theramenes  (seemingly)  the  most  moderate,  or  at  least  the  soonest 
satiated — perpetrated  cruelty  and  spoliation  on  the  largest  scale^ 
being  protected  against  all  resistance  by  a  LacedaBmonian  harmost 
and  garrison  established  in  the  acropolis.  Besides  numbers  of 
citizens  put  to  death,  so  many  others  were  driven  into  exile  with 
the  loss  of  their  property,  that  Thebes  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
became  crowded  with  them.  After  about  eight  months  of  unop- 
posed tyranny,  the  Thirty  found  themselves  for  the  first  time 
attacked  by  Thrasybulus  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  these 
exiles  coming  out  of  Boeotia.  His  bravery  and  good  conduct — 
combined  with  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty,  which  became  con- 
tinually more  nefarious,  and  to  which  even  numerous  oligarchical 
citizens,  as  well  as  Theramenes  himself,  successively  became  victims 
— enabled  him  soon  to  strengthen  himself,  to  seize  the  Peiraeus, 
and  to  carry  on  a  civil  war  which  ultimately  put  down  the  tyrants. 

These  latter  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  new  Lacedae- 
^^Grecun  i^o"ian  forcc.  And  had  that  force  still  continued  at  the 
totva"i§«  disposal  of  Lysander,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens 
Atbcna-       would  havc  been   unavailing.     But  fortunately  for  the 

the  Ihlrty  ai*  «  iii  i 

are  put  Athenians,  the  last  few  months  had  wrought  material 
the  demo-  changc  iu  thc  dispositions  both  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  and 
stored.  of  many  among  her  leading  men.     The  allies,  especially 

Thebes  and  Corinth,  not  only  relented  in  their  hatred  and  fear  of 
Athens,  now  that  she  had  lost  her  power — but  even  sympathised 
with  her  suffering  exiles,  and  became  disgusted  with  the  self-willed 
encroachments  of  Sparta ;  while  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias,  toge- 
ther with  some  of  the  Ephors,  were  also  jealous  of  thc  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  Lysander.  Instead  of  conducting  the 
Lacedaemonian  force  to  uphold  at  all  j)rice  the  Lysandrian  oligarchy, 
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Pausanias  appeared  rather  as  an  equitable  mediator  to  terminate 
the  ciyil  war.  He  refused  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  obstructing 
the  natural  tendency  towards  a  revival  of  the  democracy.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Athens,  rescued  from  that  sanguinary  and 
rapacious  regime  which  has  passed  into  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was  enabled  to  re-appear  as  a  humble  and 
dependent  member  of  the  Spartan  alliance — with  nothing  but  the 
recollection  of  her  former  power,  yet  with  her  democracy  again 
in  vigorous  and  tutelary  action  for  internal  government.  The  just 
and  gentle  bearing  of  her  democratical  citizens,  and  the  absence  of 
reactionary  antipathies,  after  such  cruel  ill-treatment — are  among 
the  most  honourable  features  in  her  history. 

The  reader  will  find  in  preceding  chapters,  what  I  can  only  rapidly 
glance  at  here,  the  details  of  that  system  of  bloodshed,  ^^  v^a^*^^ 
spoliation,  extinction  of  free  speech  and  even  of  intellectual  or  Hon©, 
teaching,  ^orts  to  implicate  innocent  citizens  as  agents  richest  pro- 
in  judicial  assassination,  &c. — which  stained  the  year  of  AUMm8.wen 
Anarchy  (as  it  was  termed  in  Athenian  annals^)  im-  Bupp^nenor 
'  mediately  following  the  surrender  of  the  city.     These  in^their*^^ 
details  depend  on  evidence   perfectly  satisfactory  ;  for  '^•°°^* 
they  are  conveyed  to  us  chiefly  by  Xenophon,  whose  sympathies 
are  decidedly  oligarchical.     From  him  too  we  obtain  another  fact, 
not  less  pregnant  with  instruction  ;  that  the  Knights  or  Horsemen, 
the  body  of  richest  proprietors  at  Athens,  w^ere  the  mainstay  of 
the  Thirty  from  first  to  last,  notwithstanding  all  the  enormities  of 
their  career. 

We  learn  from  these  dark,  but  well-attested  details,  to  appre- 
ciate the  auspices  under  which  that  period  of  history  J^J^Jlf***' 
called  the  Lacedaemonian  Empire  was  inaugurated.     Such  ""jj^  ^  ^ 
nhaenomena    were    by  no   means    confined   within  the  sampie'of 

•'  i»    A  I        that  which 

walls  of  Athens.  On  the  contrary,  the  year  of  Anarchy  occurred  in 
(using  that  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  number  of 
by  the  Athenians)  arising  out  of  the  same  combination  of  ciu«i,  at  the 

t  .  1  commence- 

causes  and  agents,  was  common  to  a  very  large  pro-  mem  of  the 
portion  of  the  cities  throughout  Greece.  The  I^cedae-  empire, 
monian  admiral  Lysander,  during  his  first  year  of  naval  command, 
had  organised  in  most  of  the  allied  cities  factious  combinations  of 
some  of  the  principal  citizens,  corresponding  with  himself  personally. 
By  their  efforts  in  their  respective  cities,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute 
the  war  vigourously ;  and  he  repaid  them,  partly  by  seconding  as 

*  Xeu.  Ilellen.  ii.  3.  1. 
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of  Ly«inder 
— be  e«ta- 
blishc8  in 
most  of  the 
cities  l)e- 
luirchics, 
along  with 
a  Spartan 
harmosL 


much  as  he  could  their  injustices  in  their  respective  cities — ^partly 
by  promising  to  strengthen  their  hands  still  farther,  as  soon  as 
victory  should  be  made  sure.^  This  policy,  while  it  served  as  a 
stimulus  against  the  common  enemy,  contributed  still  more  directly 
to  aggrandise  Lysander  himself ;  creating  for  him  an  ascendency 
of  his  own,  and  imposing  upon  him  personal  obligations  towards 
adherents,  apart  from  what  was  required  by  the  interests  of 
Sparta. 

The  victory  of  ^gospotami,  complete  and  decisive  beyond  all 
Great  power  cxpcctatious  either  of  friend  or  foe,  enabled  him  to  dis- 
charge these  obligations  with  interest.  All  Greece  at 
once  made  submission  to  the  Lacedaemonians,'  except 
Athens  and  Samos — and  these  two  only  held  out  a  few 
months.  It  was  now  the  first  business  of  the  victorious 
commander  to  remunerate  his  adherents,  and  to  take 
permanent  security  for  Spartan  dominion  as  well  as  for  his  own.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cities,  he  established  an  oligarchy  of  Ten 
citizens,  or  a  Dekarchy,^  composed  of  his  own  partisans ;  while  he 
at  the  same  time  planted  in  each  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or 
governor,  with  a  garrison,  to  uphold  the  new  oligarchy.  The 
Dekarchy  of  Ten  Lysandrian  partisans,  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmost  to  sustain  them,  became  the  general  scheme  of  Hellenic 
government  throughout  the  ^gean,  from  Euboea  to  the  Thracian 
coast  towns,  and  from  Miletus  to  Byzantium.  Lysander  sailed 
round  in  person  with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
kedon,  to  the  cities  of  Lesbos,  to  Thasos,  and  other  places ;  while 
he  sent  Etconikus  to  Thrace  for  the  purpose  of  thus  recasting  the 
governments  everywhere.  Not  merely  those  cities  which  had 
hitherto  been  on  the  Athenian  side,  but  also  those  which  had  acted 
as  allies  of  Sparta,  were  subjected  to  the  same  intestine  revolutioi^ 
and  the  same  foreign  constraint.*  Everywhere  the  new  Lysandrian 
Dekarchy  superseded  the  previous  governments,  whether  oligarchi- 
cal or  democratical. 


*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  5. 
«  Xen.  HeUen.  ii.  2,  6. 

'  These  Councils  of  Tcd,  organised  by 
Lysander,  are  sometimes  called  Dekar' 
chies  —  sometimes  Dekadarchies.  I  use 
the  former  word  by  preference;  since 
the  word  Dckad(irch  is  also  employed  by 
Xenophon  in  another  and  very  different 
sense — as  meaning  an  officer  who  com- 
mands a  Dekad, 

*  Plutarch,  Lyttand.  c.  13. 
KaraXiftov  8c  rovs  hiinovi  kcCL  tAj  iA- 


Xas  icoKirtlas,  tva  fiky  itpfiotrriiy  iicdtrrjf 
AafccSai/AtJvtoy  Jcor^Xtirf ,  Scica  Si  ipx^fy^^ 
iK  r&v  vt'  a^Tov  avyicwKpori^fi4rv¥  icark 
ir6\iy  ircuptMy,  Ktd  rtaha  'trpdrrmr 
hfioitts  iv  Tc  rats  vo\9filais 
Ka\  raTs  ffvfifidxots  ytytvmii^ 
vais  ir<$Aca'i,  irap^irAci  (rxoAo/tft  rp^ 
trov  riifa  Ka.raffKiva%6fi€P0S  iean^  riiv  r^t 
'EAAc(8ot  ^ffjLoyiay.  Compare  Xen. 
Hellen.  u.  2,  2-5;  Diodor.  xiii.  3,  10, 
13. 
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At  Thasus,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  this  revolution  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  bloodshed  as  well  as  treache-  inumidauon 
rous  stratagem ;  nor  did  Lysander  himself  scruple   to  everywhere 
enforce,  personally  and  by  his  own  presence,  the  execution  in  favour  of 
and  expulsion  of  suspected  citizens.^     In  many  places,  paru«^ 
however,  simple  terrorism  probably  sufficed.     The  new  Lysandrian 
Ten  overawed  resistance  and  procured  recognition  of  their  usurpa- 
tion, by  the  menace  of  inviting  the  victorious  admiral  with  his  fleet 
of  200  sail,  and  by  the  simple  arrival  of  the  Lacedasmonian  harmost. 
Not  only  was  each  town  obliged  to  provide  a  fortified  citadel  and 
maintenance  for  this  governor  with  his  garrison,  but  a  scheme  of 
tribute,  amounting  to  1000  talents  annually,  was  imposed  for  the 
future,  and  assessed  rateably  upon  each  city  by  Lysander.* 

In  what  spirit  these  new  Dekarchics  would  govern,  consisting  as 
they  did  of  picked  oligarchical  partisans  distinguished  for  oppresive 
audacity  and  ambition  ^ — who,  to  all  the  unscrupulous  lust  Jbiie^i^ 
of  power  which  characterised  Lysander  himself,  added  a  ^^^^ 
thirst  for  personal  gain,  firom  which  he  was  exempt,  and  were  now 
about  to  reimburse  themselves  for  services  already  rendered  to  him 
— the  general  analogy  of  Grecian  history  would  sufficiently  teach 
us,  though  we  are  without  special  details.  But  in  reference  to  this 
point,  we  have  not  merely  general  analogy  to  guide  us ;  we  have 
farther  the  parallel  case  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  the  particulars  of 
whose  rule  are  well  known  and  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
These  Thirty,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  of  number,  were 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Lysandrian  Dekarchy ;  created  by 
the  same  originating  force,  placed  under  the  like  circumstances, 
and  animated  by  the  like  spirit  and  interests.  Every  subject  town 
would  produce  its  Kritias  and  Theramenes,  and  its  body  of  wealthy 
citizens  like  the  Knights  or  Horsemen  at  Athens  to  abet  their 
oppressions,  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage  and  the  covering 
guard  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.  Moreover,  Kritias,  with  all 
his  vices,  was  likely  to  be  better  rather  than  worse,  as  compared 
with  his  oligarchical  parallel  in  any  other  less  cultivated  city.     He 


*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13.  troWeus 
ireu>ayiy6iJi*¥os  a^hs  <r<payais  fcal  <rvyc«c- 

diritiKh  4lH9ov  rots  *EAAt)0-i  9t7yfjta  r^t 
AoKfUsufioyiwy  ^X^'t  ^^• 

lb.  c.  14.  Ka2  r&v  fihv  &AA»v  ir6\9»y 
6ijm\&s  kircur&y  irar^Auc  rJkf  iroAirclaf 
jral  Ka$l<mi  HfKoBapxiaf'  voAA«y  fi^y  iv 
4fc<£<rr|7  ff^rrofiiy^y,  voWmp  8i  ^cv- 
y6yr»¥^  &c. 

About  the  moaaacre  at  Thasus,  see 


Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2 ;  Polyam. 
i.  45,  4.  Compare  Plutarch,  Lysand. 
c.  19;  and  see  Vol.  VIH.  Ch.  Ixv.  p. 
302  of  thU  History. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  Compare  Isokratds, 
Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  151 ;  Xen.  Hellen. 
iv.  8,  1. 

•  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13.  rov  Am- 
vJa^Jipov  rS»p  6\lywp  rois  $paavTdrots  ical 
^iXop^ucordrois  rits  irdKus  iyxttpiiowros. 
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was  a  man  of  letters  and  philosophy,  accustomed  to  the  conyersation 
of  Sokrates,  and  to  the  discussion  of  ethical  and  social  questions. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  Knights  or  horsemen  at  Athens. 
Undoubtedly  they  had  been  better  educated,  and  had  been  exposed 
to  more  liberalising  and  improving  influences,  than  the  corre- 
sponding class  elsewhere.  If  then  these  Knights  at  Athens  had 
no  shame  in  serving  as  accomplices  to  the  Thirty  throughout  all 
their  enormities,  we  need  not  fear  to  presume  that  other  cities 
would  furnish  a  body  of  wealthy  men  yet  more  unscrupulous,  and 
a  leader  at  least  as  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  full  of  antipathies, 
as  Kritias.  As  at  Athens,  so  elsewhere ;  the  Dekarchs  would 
begin  by  putting  to  death  notorious  political  opponents,  under  the 
name  of  "  the  wicked  men  ;*'  ^  they  would  next  proceed  to  deal  in 
the  same  manner  with  men  of  known  probity  and  courage,  likely 
to  take  a  lead  in  resisting  oppression.*  Their  career  of  blood 
would  continue — in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  more  moderate 
persons  among  their  own  number,  like  Theramenes — until  they 
contrived  some  stratagem  for  disarming  the  citizens,  which  would 
enable  them  to  gratify  both  their  antipathies  and  their  rapacity,  by 
victims  still  more  numerous — many  of  such  victims  being  wealthy 
men,  selected  for  purposes  of  pure  spoliation.*  They  would 
next  dispatch  by  force  any  obstrusive  monitor  from  their  own 
number,  like  Theramenes ;  probably  with  far  less  ceremony  than 
accompanied  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  at  Athens,  where  we 
may  trace  the  effect  of  those  judicial  forms  and  habits  to  which  the 
Athenian  public  had  been  habituated — overruled  indeed,  yet  still 
not  forgotten.  There  would  hardly  remain  any  fresh  enormity  still 
to  commit,  over  and  above  the  multiplied  executions,  except  to 
banish  from  the  city  all  but  their  own  immediate  partisans,  and  to 
reward  these  latter  with  choice  estates  confiscated  from  the  victims.* 
If  called  upon  to  excuse  such  tyranny,  the  leader  of  a  Dekarchy 
would  have  sufficient  invention  to  employ  the  plea  of  Kritias — that 
all  changes  of  government  were  unavoidably  death-dealing,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  such  stringent  measures  would  suffice  to 
maintain  his  city  in  suitable  dependence  upon  Sparta.* 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  13. 

.  .  .  ^ireKTov  A{Krcufipoif  <ppovpohs  o'ipla't 
^ufiirpa^ai  4\0€7y,  Iwj  8^  robs  Toyr}- 
pobs  iKtroOty  woitiadfifvoi  KaTa(Tr4\<raivro 
r^y  iroKiTfiay^  &c. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14.  T&y  8i  (ppov- 
p&y  To{nov  (the  harmost)  ^vfiwifx-woyros 
ahroiSf  otii  i$o{t\oyro,  ^vyf\dfxfiayoy  ov- 
fccTi   robs   woyripobs   koX    oKlyov    i^lovs. 


&XX*  ffSi}  ots  MfAiCoy  ^fcicrra  fA^y 
Oovfi^yovs  iytxfO'BcUf  iLyrttrpdrrfip  84  rt 
itrtxeipovyras  irk^iarovs  robs  ^vyt04\oy' 
Tos  Kofxfidytiy. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  21. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  24-32.  Kai  «M 
fi^y  i'frTov  iraarcu  ficrajSoXal  voXirciwr 
0aya'rfi<popot,  &c. 
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Of  course,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  affirm  that  in  any  other  city, 
precisely  the  same  phaenomena  took  place  as  those  which  in  gome 
occurred  in  Athens.  But  we  are  nevertheless  perfectly  KSy 'wo'Si 
warranted  in  regarding  the  history  of  the  Athenian  ThStSftt 
Thirty  as  a  fair  sample,  from  whence  to  derive  our  idea  ^**»«°^ 
of  those  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  which  now  overspread  the  Grecian 
world.  Doubtless  each  had  its  own  peculiar  march :  some  were  less 
tyrannical ;  but  perhaps  some  even  more  tjrrannical,  regard  being 
had  to  the  size  of  the  city.  And  in  point  of  fact,  Isokrates,  who 
speaks  with  indignant  horror  of  these  Dekarchies,  while  he 
denounces  those  features  which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
Triakontarchy  at  Athens — extrajudicial  murders,  spoliations,  and 
banishments — notices  one  enormity  besides,  which  we  do  not  find 
in  the  latter — violent  outrages  upon  boys  and  women.^  Nothing 
of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  Kritias '  and  his  companions ;  and  it  is 
a  con^derable  proof  of  the  restraining  force  of  Athenian  manners, 
that  men  who  inflicted  so  much  evil  in  gratification  of  other  violent 
impulses,  should  have  stopped  short  here.  The  Decemvirs  named 
by  Lysander,  like  the  Decemvir  Appius  Claudius  at  Rome,  would 
find  themselves  armed  with  power  to  satiate  their  lusts  as  well  as 
their  antipathies,  and  would  not  be  more  likely  to  set  bounds  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Lysander,  in  all  the  overweening 
insolence  of  victory,  while  rewarding  his  most  devoted  partisans 
with  an  exaltation  comprising  every  sort  of  licence  and  tyranny, 
stained  the  dependent  cities  with  countless  murders,  perpetrated 
on  private  as  well  as  on  public  grounds.'  No  individual  Greek 
had  ever  before  wielded  so  prodigious  a  power  of  enriching  friends 
or  destroying  enemies,  in  this  universal  reorganisation  of  Greece ;  * 
nor  was  there  ever  any  power  more  deplorably  abused. 


*  Isokratds,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  8. 
127-132  (c.  32). 

He  has  been  speaking,  at  some  length, 
and  in  terms  of  energetic  denunciation, 
aj^nst  the  enormities  of  the  Dekarchies. 
He  concludes  by  saying— ^iry^r  8i  Kcd 
trrdfffis  KoL  if6fiwy  avyx^ctii  koI  iroAt- 
TCi»v  ftcTOjSoXJkt,  In  8i  irai8«K 
f/fiotis  Ka\   yvifaiKuy    altrx^y^is 

H^ysuTo  8i€^(\0ciy ;  irX^y  roffourov  tlirtTv 

itiyh  ^ifUltas  Ay  rit  M  r^ipiff/xari  StcXvirff, 
riis  9^  ff^ayiis  icai  rits  iyofdas  riis  M 
Toimoy  y9yofi4yas  oititls  hy  IdxrwrBcu 
Z^yturo. 

See  also,  of  the  same  author,  Isokratds, 
Orat.  V.  (^Philipp.)  s.   110;   Orat.  viii. 


(De  Pace)  s.  119-124;  Or.  xii  (Panath.) 
s.  58,  60,  106. 

3  We  may  infer  that  if  Xenophon  had 
heard  anything  of  the  sort  respecting 
Kritias,  he  would  hardly  have  been 
averse  to  mention  it;  when  we  read 
what  he  says  (Memorab.  i.  2, 29).  Com- 
oro a  curious  passage  about  Kritias  in 
Dion.  Chrysostom.  Or.  xxi.  p.  270. 

»  Plutai-ch,  Lysand.  c.  19.  'Hr  8^ 
Koi  rSoy  AxXcoy  4y  reus  ir6\t<ri  BfifAoriK&y 
d>6yos  oifK  iiptOfirtrhs,  Art  8^  fi^  tear* 
tHias  fi6yoy  alrlas  abrov  lertlyoyros,  dXX^ 
woWm  fi^y  Ix^P^'y  iroAAaTt  8^  vAcoyc- 
^tcus,  r&y  iKcurraxoBi  ^iKwy  x^^C^t'-^^ov 
rh  roiavra  naX  avytifyovyrot :  also  Pau- 
sanias,  vii.  10,  1 ;  ix.  32,  6. 

*  Plutarch,  Ageailaus,  o.  7. 
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It  was  thus  that  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  imposed  upon  each 
Rid  conduct  of  the  subject  cities  a  double  oppression ; '  the  native 
Spartan  Dccemvirs,  and  the  foreign  Harmost ;  each  abetting  the 
harehaaweii  other,  and  forming  together  an  aggravated  pressure 
Nojuauceto  upou  the  citizcns,  from  which  scarce  any  escape  was 
•ga^inst  left.  The  Thirty  at  Athens  paid  the  greatest  possible 
spMtiu  court  to  the  harmost  Kallibius,'  and  put  to  death  indi- 
vidual Athenians  offensive  to  him,  in  order  to  purchase  his  co- 
operation in  their  own  violences.  The  few  details  which  we 
possess  respecting  these  harmosts  (who  continued  throughout  the 
insular  and  maritime  cities  for  about  ten  years,  until  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  or  as  long  as  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  lasted — but 
in  various  continental  dependencies  considerably  longer,  that  is, 
until  the  defeat  of  Leuktra  in  371  B.C.)  are  all  for  the  most  part 
discreditable.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  the  description 
given  even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon,  of  the  harsh  and 
treacherous  manner  in  which  they  acted  towards  the  returning 
Cyreian  soldiers,  combined  with  their  corrupt  subservience  to 
Phamabazus.  We  learn  from  him  that  it  depended  upon  the  fiat 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  whether  these  soldiers  should  be 
proclaimed  enemies  and  excluded  for  ever  from  their  native  cities; 
and  Kleander,  the  harmost  of  Byzantium,  who  at  first  threatened 
them  with  this  treatment,  was  only  induced  by  the  most  unlimited 
submission,  combined  with  very  delicate  management,  to  withdraw 
his  menace.  The  cruel  proceedings  of  Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  sell  400  of  these  soldiers  into  slavery,  has 
been  recounted  a  few  pages  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  arbi- 
trary or  reckless  than  their  proceedings.  If  they  could  behave 
thus  towards  a  body  of  Greek  soldiers  full  of  acquired  glory, 
effective  either  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  and  having  generals 
capable  of  prosecuting  their  collective  interests  and  making  their 
complaints  heard — what  protection  would  a  private  citizen  of  any 


*  See  the  speech  of  the  Theban  en- 
voys at  Athens,  about  eight  years  after 
the  surrender  of  Athens  (Xen.  Uellen. 
iii.  5,  13). 

.  .  .  068i  yhp  ^vytiv  i^r^u  (Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c.  19). 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  13.   rhv  t»\vKaX- 


pankratium,  A utolykus,— having  been 
insulted  by  Kallibius,  resented  it,  trip- 
ped him  up,  and  threw  him  down.  Ly- 
sauder,  on  being  appealed  to,  justified 
Autolykus,  and  censured  Elallibiua,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
govern  freemen.     The  Thirty  however 


Xl^iov     i0tpdirfvo¥    ir(i(rp    Ocpairc/f ,    &s  ,  afterwards  put  Autolykus  to  death,  as 


irdyra  ^iraivolri^  &  trpdrroitVf   &c.   (^Plu- 
tarch,  Lysand.  c.  15). 

The  Thirty  seem  to  have  outdone  Ly 
Bander  himself.     A  young  Athenian  of 


a  means  of  courting  Kallibius  (Plutarch. 
Lysand.  c.  15).  Pausanias  mentions 
EtconiktLs  (nut  Kallibius)  aa  the  person 
who  struck  Autolykus;  but  he  ascribes 


rank,  distinguished  as  a  victor  in  the  ,  the  same  decision  to  Lysander  (ix.  32,  3). 
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subject  city,  Byzantium  or  Perinthus,  be  likely  to  enjoy  against 
their  oppression  ? 

The  story  of  Aristodemus,  the  harmost  of  Oreus  in  Euboea, 
evinces  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  against  any  coDtmtof 
of  their  enormities  from  the  Ephors  at  Sparta.  That  m^S^ 
harmost,  among  many  other  acts  of  brutal  violence,  S?p!i^i 
seized  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  a  free  citizen  at  Oreus,  ww'^S? 
out  of  the  palaestra — carried  him  off — and  after  vainly.  5fou5yh«id 
endeavouring  to  overcome  his  resistance,  put  him  to  ®"^ 
death.  The  father  of  the  youth  went  to  Sparta,  made  known  the 
atrocities,  and  appealed  to  the  Ephors  and  Senate  for  redress. 
But  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  his  complaints,  and  in  anguish  of 
mind  he  slew  himself.  Indeed  we  know  that  these  Spartan 
authorities  would  grant  no  redress,  not  merely  against  harmosts, 
but  even  against  private  Spartan  citizens,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
gross  crime  out  of  their  own  country.  A  Boeotian  near  Leuktra, 
named  Skedasus,  preferred  complaint  that  two  Spartans,  on  their 
way  from  Delphi,  after  having  been  hospitably  entertained  in  his 
house,  had  first  violated,  and  afterwards  killed,  his  two  daughters ; 
but  even  for  so  flagitious  an  outrage  as  this,  no  redress  could  be 
obtained.^  Doubtless,  when  a  powerful  foreign  ally,  like  the 
Persian  satrap  Phamabazus,'  complained  to  the  Ephors  of  the 
conduct  of  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or  admiral,  his  representa- 
tions would  receive  attention  :  and  we  learn  that  the  Ephors  were 
thus  induced  not  merely  to  recall  Lysander  from  the  Hellespont, 
but  to  put  to  death  another  oflScer,  Thorax,  for  corrupt  appropria- 
tion of  money.  But  for  a  private  citizen  in  any  subject  city,  the 
superintending  authority  of  Sparta  would  be  not  merely  remote 
but  deaf  and  immovable,  so  as  to  aiford  him  no  protection  what- 
ever, and  to  leave  him  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  harmost  It 
seems  too  that  the  rigour  of  Spartan  training,  and  peculiarity  of 
habits,  rendered  individual  I^cedaemonians  on  foreign  service 
more  self-willed,  more  incapable  of  entering  into  the  customs  or 
feelings  of  others,  and  more  liable  to  degenerate  when  set  free 
from  the  strict  watch  of  home — than  other  Greeks  generally.' 


*  Plutarch,  Amator.  Narratiou.  p. 
773;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  20.  In 
Diodorus  (xv.  54)  aud  Pausanias  (ix. 
i:{,  2),  the  damsels  thus  outraged  ai*e 
stated  to  have  slain  themselves.  Com- 
pare another  story  in  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
V.  4,  56.  57. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19. 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  impres- 

VOL.  VI. 


sion  not  merely  of  the  enemies  of  Sparta, 
but  even  of  the  Spartan  authorities 
themselves.  Compare  two  remarkable 
passages  of  Thucydidds,  i.  77,  and  i.  95. 
Afutcra  ykp  (says  the  Athenian  envoy 
at  Sparta)  rd  rt  Koff  vyMS  aibrohs  rdfUfM 
rois  AWois  fx*^<*  f^*^  irp^^«  tit  licanTOf 
i^tiiif  oUrt  roirois  X/^^i  ^^  ^^'  V  &^if 
'EAA^s  voniCfi.  After 

2  A 
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Taking  all  these  causes  of  evil  together — the  Dekarchies,  tlie 
Harmosts,  and  the  overwhelming  dictatorship  of  Lysander — and 
construing  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  world  by  the  analogy  of 
Athens  under  the  Thirty — we  shall  be  warranted  in  affirming  that 
the  first  years  of  the  Spartan  Empire,  which  followed  upon  the 
victory  of  iEgospotami,  were  years  of  all-pervading  tyranny,  and 
multifarious  intestine  calamity,  such  as  Greece  had  never  before 
endured.  •  The  hardships  of  war,  severe  in  many  ways,  were  now 
at  an  end,  but  they  were  replac^  by  a  state  of  suffering  not  fte 
less  difficult  to  bear  because  it  was  called  peace.  And  what  made 
the  suffering  yet  more  intolerable  was,  that  it  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  a  flagrant  violation  of  promises  proclaimed, 
repeatedly  and  explicitly,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  thenujelves. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  preceding — from  times  earlier  than 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponneslan  War — the  Spartans  had 
professed  to  interfere  only  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Greece, 
and  of  putting  down  the  usurped  ascendency  of  Athens.  All  the 
allies  of  Sparta  had  been  invited  into  strenuous  action — all  those 
of  Athens  had  been  urged  to  revolt — under  the  soul-stirring  cry  of 
"  Freedom  to  Greece.'*  Tlie  earliest  incitements  addressed  by  the 
Corinthians  to  Sparta  in  432  b.c.,  immediately  after  the  Korky- 
raean  dispute,  called  upon  her  to  stand  forward  in  fulfilment  of  her 
recognised  function  as  "  Liberator  of  Greece,"  and  denounced  her 
as  guilty  of  connivance  with  Athens  if  she  held  back.'  Athens 
was  branded  as  the  "  despot  city ; "  which  had  already  absorbed 
the  independence  of  many  Greeks,  and  menaced  that  of  all  the 
rest  The  last  formal  requisition  borne  by  the  Lacedsemonian 
envoys  to  Athens  in  the  winter  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
ran  thus — "  If  you  desire  the  continuance  of  peace  with  Sparta, 
restore  to  the  Greeks  their  autonomy."*  When  Archidamus 
king  of  Sparta  approached  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  beaegc 
Plataea,  the  Plataeans  laid  claim  to  auto.nomy  as  having  been 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  King  Pausanias  after  the  great 


After  the  recall  of  the  regent  Pausa- 
nioB  and  of  Dorkis  from  the  Hellespont 
(in  477  B.C.),  the  LacedscmonianB  refuse 
to  send  out  any  successor,  ^ofio^fitt^oi 
fiij  <rpi<riy  oi  i^iovrts  x^^P^^^  yiyyuvrai, 
5ircp  iced  iy  r^  Tlavaaylff  ^vciSov,  &c.  (1. 
95). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  La- 
conic, p.  220  F. 

^  Thucyd.  if  69.     ov  yhp  6  iovXaxrd- 
fityos,  &AA'  6  Zvydfityos  fi^y  iraGtrou,  ire-  |  43. 
ptopvy  8c,  i\7i04(rr€poy  airrh  ip^,  ^wtp 


riiy  'EWdSa  p4p€Tat, 

To  the  like  purpose  the  second  speech 
of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta,  c. 
122-124 — fi^  /i^Werc  noriSofdrcuf  tc 
'^oiutrOat  rifuifpiay,  .  .  .  iral  r«r  (iXXtty 
fitrt\0€Ty  r^y  4\fv$€pi€Uff  &c. 

^  Thucyd.  i.  139.  Compare  Isokratds, 
Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  c.  34.  s.  140;  Or.  v. 
(Philipp.)  8.  121 ;  Or.  xiv.  (Platwc.)  s. 
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victory  near  their  town.  Upon  which  Archidamus  replied — "  Your 
demand  is  just :  we  are  prepared  to  confirm  yofur  autonomy — but 
we  call  upon  you  to  aid  us  in  securing  the  like  for  those  other 
Greeks  who  have  been  enslaved  by  Athens.  'JTliis  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  our  great  present  effort"  ^  And  the  banner  of  general 
enfranchisement,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  thus  held  up  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  enlisted  in  their  cause  encouraging  sympathy 
and  good  wishes  throughout  Greece.^ 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  by  far,  of  the  seductive  pro- 
mises held  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  afforded  by  xmneroiu 
the  conduct  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  when  he  first  came  gJSSSa***' 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Athenian  allies  during  madJb"^ 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war  (424  b.c.).    In  his  memorable  SJJs^i^S 
discourse  addressed  to  the  public  assembly  at  Akanthus,  SSSU 
he  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  satisfy  them  that  he  came  «»p«^*»"y- 
only  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the  promise  of  enfranchisement 
proclaimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.' 
Having  expected,  when  acting  in  such  a  cause,  nothing  less  than  a 
hearty  welcome,  he  is  astonished  to  find  their  gates  closed  against 
him.     *'  I  am  come  (said  he)  not  to  injure,  but  to  liberate  the 
Greeks ;  after  binding  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  that  all  whom  I  may  bring  over  shall  be  dealt  with 
as  autonomous  allies.     We  do  not  wish  to  obtain  you  as  allies 
either  by  force  or  fraud,  but  to  act  as  your  allies  at  a  time  when 
you  are  enslaved  by  the  Athenians.    You  ought  not  to  suspect  my 
purposes,  in  the  face  of  these  solemn  assurances  ;  least  of  all  ought 
any  man  to  hold  back  through  apprehension  of  private  enmities, 
and  through  fear  lest  1  should  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
chosen  partisans.     I  am  not  come  to  identify  myself  with  local 
faction :  I  am  not  the  man  to  offer  you  an  unreal  liberty  by 
breaking  down  your  established  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  72.  Ilapcuriecv^  Z\  r6- 
(TTjIif  Kol  ir6\tfios  yty4v7jrcu  aitr&v  tytKa 
KOi  rwp  &AA»v  4\(v$tp<u(r€(as. 

Rend  alno  the  speech  of  the  Theban 
omtor,  in  reply  to  the  Platcean,  after 
tlie  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Lacedw- 
iiionianfl  (iii.  63). 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  8.  i^  «i  tCyoia  iraph  iroKb 
firoUi  rSoy  hvBp^tov  fiaWov  is  robs  Ao- 

thi  riiif  'EXA(£8a  i\fv$«pov<rtv. 

See  also  iii.  13,  14— the  speech  of 
the  envoys  from  the  revolted  Mityldnd, 
to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Lacodscmonian  admiral  Alkidaa 


with  his  fleet  is  announced  as  crossing 
aver  the  Mgetua.  to  Ionia  for  the  purpose 
of  "  liberating  Greece ;"  accordingly,  the 
Samian  exiles  remonstrate  with  him  for 
killing  his  prisoners,  as  in  contradiction 
with  that  object  ^iii.  32)— ifXryor  oh 
Ka\£s  t9)k  'EAAdiSa  i\€v$fpovtf  cJnhy,  #2 
iyZpas  HUpBtipty,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  85.  *H  fi^y  linrc/i^r/t 
fjMv  Ktd  rris  CTparias  ihrh  AeLKt9aifioyiti¥f 
Z  *AKdy0toii  yty^yrirtu  ¥i}y  cdriety  ^iraAi|- 
$€6owra  ^y  iLpx6ii9yoi  rov  iroKtfiov  wpotU 
TOfityf  'ABfiyalois  i\*v$tpovvr99 
rify   *EA\^8a  iro\c/i^<rf «r. 

2  A  2 
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enslaving  either  the  Many  to  the  Few,  or  the  Few  to  the  Many. 
That  would  be  more  intolerable  even  than  foreign  dominion ;  and 
we  Lacedaemonians  should  incur  nothing  but  reproach,  instead  of 
reaping  thanks  and  honour  for  our  trouble.  We  should  draw  upon 
ourselves  those  very  censures,  upon  the  strength  of  which  we  are 
trying  to  put  down  Athens ;  and  that  too  in  aggravated  measure, 
worse  than  those  who  have  never  made  honourable  profesioDs; 
since  to  men  in  high  position,  specious  trick  is  more  disgraceful 
than  open  violence.^ — If  (continued  Brasidas)  in  spite  of  my 
assurances,  you  still  withhold  from  me  you  cooperation,  I  shall 
think  myself  authorised  to  constrain  you  by  force.  We  should  not 
be  warranted  in  forcing  freedom  on  any  unwilling  parties,  except 
with  a  view  to  some  common  good.  But  as  we  seek  not  empire 
for  ourselves — as  we  struggle  only  to  put  down  the  empire  of 
others — as  we  offer  autonomy  to  each  and  all — so  we  should  do 
wrong  to  the  majority  if  we  allowed  you  to  persist  in  your 
opposition."  * 

Like  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1813,  who,  requiring  the 
Gradual  most  streuuous  cfforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
SJnS.*°  contend  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  promised  free 
^J^JJP**  .  constitutions,  yet  granted  nothing  after  the  victory  had 
™S?tSe  h^T^  assured— the  Lacedaemonians  thus  held  out  the 
Pei^iwnM?  ™^^^  emphatic  and  repeated  assurances  of  general  auto- 
Bian  War.  nomy  in  order  to  enlist  allies  against  Athens ;  disavowing, 
even  ostentatiously,  any  aim  at  empire  for  themselves.  It  is  true, 
that  after  the  great  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  when  the  ruin  of 
Athens  appeared  imminent,  and  when  the  alliance  with  the  Persian 
satraps  against  her  was  first  brought  to  pass,  the  Lacedaemonians 
began  to  think  more  of  empire,^  and  less  of  Grecian  freedom ; 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  85.     A^r^s  re  oIk  M     /icy,    abrol    hy    patPolfi€$a     i X' 


irapf\i\\vOay  UpKOis  re  Acuct^aifioylwy  ko- 
raXafiwy  ri  t^At;  ro7s  fxeyiffrots,  ^  fi^y 
ots  h,y  tytay^  irpoaaydywfxai  ^vfxfidxovs 
^CftrBau.  a{noy6fiovs.  .  .  .  Kal  cT  ris  iilq, 
rtya  9t9ti»s  Apa,  /i^  iy^  run  irpocOa  rify 
w6\iy,  i.irp6$vfi6s  icri^  irdyrtov  fid- 
Xnrra  ir  icrt  vardra.  Oi>  y^p 
avcrraff tdfftov  fiKcOy  ohZ\  kffatl^  rify 
iXtvdtplca^     yofii^a     4irtp4pttyj     cj,     rh 


dioya  fj  6  fiif    diro8c(|as    itptr^y 
KaraKT^  fi^yot. 

*  Thucvd.  iv.  87.  Ov9k  6^i\ofA€y  ol 
AaKtZaifidyioi  /i9)  ko tyov  rtrdT  iiya' 
00V  alriq,  robs  fiif  0ov\ofi4yo¥S 
i\fv$§povy.  068*  a?  ipx^f 
i^i4fit0at  iravcau  84  fiaWoy  Mpovs 
(nrtv9oyrts  rohs  irKdovs  hy  oSucotficy,  « / 
^vfiiraffiy  ahroyopilay  iri^i" 
poyrts  ^fJMS  Tohs  iyturrioviiiwovs  irtptU 


xdrpioy   TaptXsf  rh   trKioy   r  o 7 s  |  8of/icy.     Compare  Isokrat^B,  Or.  iv.  (^Pa- 
hhiyois,  ^  rh  fKafftroy  roTs  iraen,  Hov-     negyr.)  b.  140,  141. 


Xdarcufxi,    XaKtirdr  €  pa  yhp  &v  r^t 

ro7s  Acucf^cunoyiois  oitK  tty  diyrl  ir6y<oy 
X^P^^  KaOlcrrcuro^  &yr\  84  ti/h^j  iced  HS^rjs 
atria  fiaWoy  oTs  rt  rohs  'A^ryraT- 
ovs     iyK\'fifia(rt     irarait'oAc/ioG- 


^  Feelings  of  the  Lacedscmonians  dur- 
ing the  winter  immediately  succeeding 
the  great  Syracusan  catastrophe  (Tbuc. 
viii.  2)  —  Kal  Ka0t\6yr€s  ixtiyovs  (the 
Athenians)  al/rol  rrjs  ir<infs  *£AXi8os  Ijhi 
iur^>a\ws  ^yiictaBau 
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which  indeed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  Greeks  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  was  surrendered  to  Persia.  Nevertheless  the  old  watch- 
word still  continued.  It  was  still  currently  believed,  though  less 
studiously  professed,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire 
was  aimed  at  as  a  means  to  the  liberation  of  Greece.^ 

The  victory  of  iEgospotami  with  its  consequences  cruelly  un 
deceived  every  one.     The  language  of  Brasidas,  sane-  Language 
tioned  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors,  SL^tSSSf 
in  424  B.C. — and  the  proceedings  of  the  Lacedsemonian  JJ.^^  ofLy- 
Ly Sander  in  405-404  b.c.,   the  commencing  hour  of  "°***'' 
Spartan  omnipotence — stand  in  such  literal  and  flagrant  contra- 
diction, that  we  might  almost  imagine  the  former  to  have  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  such  a  successor,  and  to  have  tried  to  disgrace 
and  disarm  him  beforehand.    The  Dekarchies  of  Lysander  realised 
that  precise  ascendency  of  a  few  chosen  partisans  which  Brasidas 
repudiates  as  an  abomination  worse  than  foreign  dominion ;  while 
the  harmosts  and  garrison,  installed  in  the  dependent  cities  along 
with  the  native  Decemvirs,  planted  the  second  variety  of  mischief 
as  well  as  the  first,  each  aggravating  the  other.     Had  the  noble* 
minded  Kallikratidas  gained  a  victory  at  Arginusae,  and  lived  to 
close  the  war,  he  would  probably  have  tried,  with  more  or  less  of 
success,  to  make  some  approach  to  the  promises  of  Brasidas.     But 
it  was  the  double  misfortune  of  Greece,  first  that  the  closing 
victory  was  gained  by  such  an  admiral  as  Lysander,  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  all  power-seekers,  partly  for  his  country,  and  still 
more  for  himself— next,  that  the  victory  was  so  decisive.  Extreme 
sudden,  and  imposing,  as  to  leave  no  enemy  standing,  or  ISJ^mt" 
in  a  position  to  insist  upon  terms.    The  fiat  of  Lysander,  Se^^Soiy 
acting  in  the  name  of  Sparta,  became  omnipotent,  not  j[,^?Sg*^ 
merely  over  enemies,  but  over  allies ;  and  to  a  certain  Jj^^^. 
degree   even   over  the  Spartan  authorities  themselves,  ^vot^^t- 
There  was  no  present  necessity  for  conciliating  allies — still  less 
for  acting  up  to  former  engagements ;  so  that  tiothing  remained 
to   oppose   the   naturally  ambitious  inspirations   of  the   Spartan 
Ephors,  who  allowed  the  admiral  to  carry  out  the  details  in  bis 
own  way.     But  former  assurances,  though  Sparta  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  disregard  them,  were  not  forgotten  by  others ;  and  the 
recollection  of  them  imparted  additional  bitterness  to  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Decemvirs  and  Harmosts.*      In  perfect   con- 


*  compare  Thiicyd.  viii.  43,  3;  viii. 
46,  3. 

3  TluB  IB  emphatically  set  forth  in  a 


fragment  of  Theopompus  preserved  by 
Theodoras  Metochita,  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  collection  of  the  Frag* 
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sistency  ^  with  her  misrule  throughout  Eastern  Greece,  too,  Sparta 
identified  herself  with  the  energetic  tyranny  of  Dionysius  at 
Syracuse,  assisting  both  to  erect  and  to  uphold  it ;  a  coDtra- 
diction  to  her  former  maxims  of  action  which  would  have 
astounded  the  historian  Herodotus. 

The  empire  of  Sparta,  thus  constituted  at  the  end  of  405  ba 
maintained  itself  in  full  grandeur  for  somewhat  above  ten  yeare, 
until  the  naval  battle  of  Knidus*  in  394  b.c.     That  defeat  de- 


ments of  TheopompuB  the  historian, 
both  by  Wichera  and  by  M.  Didot. 
Both  these  editont  however  insert  it 
only  as  Fragmentum  Spurium,  on  the 
authority  of  Plutarch  (Lysander,  c.  13), 
who  quotes  the  same  sentiment  from 
the  comic  writer  Theopompus.  But 
the  passage  of  Theodonis  Metochita 
presents  the  express  words  Qt&irofi'iros  6 
i<rropiK6s.  We  have  therefore  his  dis- 
tinct affirmation  against  that  of  Plu- 
tarch; and  the  question  is,  which  of 
the  two  we  are  to  believe.  As  far  as 
the  sense  of  the  fragment  is  coDcemod, 
I  should  bo  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the 
historian  Theopompus.  But  the  autho- 
rity of  Plutarch  is  earlier  and  better 
than  that  of  Theodorus  Metochita: 
moreover,  the  apparent  traces  of  comic 
senarii  have  been  recognised  in  the 
Fragment  by  Meineke  (Fragm.  Com. 
Gnec*  ii.  p.  819).  The  Fragment  is 
thus  present«*d  by  Theodorus  Metochita 
(Fragm.  Theopomp.  344,  ed.  Didot). 

ec({irofiiros  6  icropiKhs  iiroCK^anTiav  eis 
robs  AaKfUcufiovious,  elxa^ey  ainohs  Ta7s 
<pai\ats  KaTri\iariy,  at  to7s  x/x^A^^^otj  ^7- 
X^ovffcu  T^y  kpx^iv  olyoy  rjtvv  re  Kcd  €C- 
XpV^'^oy  (ropitrriKoos  iv\  rp  Ai^\|^€i  rov 
iipyvplovy  fit06<rrfpoy  <pav\6y  riva  kclL 
iKTpoiriay  xaX  i^iyrjy  KaraKipvSun  ical 
irap4xoyraf  KoiX  robs  AaKt^aifxaylovs  roi- 
yvy  ^A€7€,  rhy  abrhy  iKtlvais  rpSiroy,  fy 
Ty  Kar^  rStv  'AOfivalcoy  vo\4fitp,  r^y  ip- 
X^y  V^iffrtp  irSfiari  XV^  iir*  ^Adrjyalcov 
4\€v$*plas  Koi  Tpoypdnfiari  kuI  Krjp^fiari 
Tobs  "EWrivas  t€\€d<rayraSf  darrepoy  vt- 
Kp6rara  ff^lany  iyx^cu  koI  ikr)^€<rrara  Kp6.- 
fiara  fitor^s  iirwtvyov  Kcd  XP^^'^^^^  repay' 
fidroty  hXytivSoVf  irdvv  roi  Kararvpayyovy- 
ras  rhs  irSKeis  ifxapxiats  Kal  apfio<rra7s 
fiapvrdroiSf  Kal  irparrofi4yovs,  A  ^vcrx^p^s 
tlyai  (r^6Spa  Kal  ky^troiaroy  <l)4puy,  Kal 
airoKriyyvycu. 

Plutarch,  ascribing  the  statement  to 
the  comic  Theopompus,  affirms  him  to 
be  silly  (foi/ce  KriptTy)  in  saying  that  the 
Lacetlacmonian  empire  began  by  being 
Hweet  and  pleasant,  and  afterwanhs  was 


corrupted  and  turned  into  bitterness 
and  oppression;  whereas  the  fact  was, 
that  it  wafl  bitteruess  and  oppressiMi 
from  the  very  first. 

Now  if  we  read  the  above  citation 
from  Theodorus,  we  shall  see  that 
Theopompus  did  not  really  put  forth 
that  assertion  which  Plutarch  contra* 
diets  as  silly  and  untrue. 

What  Theopompus  stated  was,  tluU 
first  the  Lacedsemoniaiis,  during  the  v^v 
against  Athens,  tempted  the  Greeks  with 
a  most  delicious  draught  and  prog}\mme 
and  procUunation  of  freedom  from  the 
rule  of  Athens — and  that  they  aftc^ 
wards  poured  in  the  most  bitter  and 
repulsive  mixtiires  of  hard  oppression 
and  tyranny,  &c. 

The  sweet  draught  is  asserted  to  con- 
sist— not,  as  Plutarch  supposes,  in  the 
first  taste  of  the  actual  Lacedaemoniau 
empire  after  the  war,  but — in  the  se- 
ductive promises  of  freedom  held  out 
by  them  to  the  allies  during  the  tear. 
Plutarch's  charge  of  loiirc  Kriptiy  has 
thus  no  foundation.  I  have  written  Sc- 
Kfdarayras  instead  of  9t\€dtroyras  which 
stands  in  Didot's  Fragment,  because  it 
struck  me  that  this  correction  was  re- 
quired to  construe  the  passage. 

1  Isokrat^,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)8.  145; 
Or.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  122;  Diodor.  xiv. 
10-44;  XV.  23.  Compai*6  Herodot.  v. 
92;  Thucyd.  i.  18;  Isokratos,  Or.  iv. 
(Panegyr.)  s.  144. 

'  Isokrati^s,  Panathen.  e.  61.  Svopri- 
Srot  fihy  yctp  (rri  8cica  fi6\ts  %wf<rrdrii<rav 
abrcoyf  rjfit7s  8i  vtyrt  ical  i^iiKovra  avv- 
€x«y  Kartcxofity  rijy  iLpx^iy*  I  do  not 
hold  myself  bound  to  make  out  tbo 
exactness  of  the  chronology  of  Isokrates. 
But  here  we  may  remark  that  his 
*' hardly  ten  years,'*  is  a  term,  though 
less  than  the  truth  by  some  months  if 
we  may  take  the  battle  of  .£gospotaini 
as  the  beginning,  is  very  near  the  truth 
if  we  take  the  surrender  of  Athens  as 
the  beginning,  down  to  the  battle  uf 
Knidus. 
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stroyed  her  fleet  and  maritime  ascendency,  yet  left  her  in  undi- 
minished power  on  land,  which  she  still  maintained  until  TheDckar- 
her  defeat  by  the  Thebans^  at  Leuktra  in   371  b.c.  camcpartiy 
Throughout  all  this  time,  it  was  her  established  system  tbejeaiomy 
to  keep  up  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons  in  the  de-  ag^stLy- 
pendcnt  cities  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  the  islands,  tv  Har- 
Even  the  Chians,  who  had  been  her  most  active  allies  SSSSS^. 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  the  war,  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  this  hardship ;  besides  having  all  their  fleet  taken  away  from 
them.*     But  the  native  Dekarchies,  though  at  first  established  by 
Lysander  universally  throughout  the  maritime  dependencies,  did 
not  last  as  a  system  so  long  as  the  Harmosts.     Composed  as  they 
were  to  a  great  degree  of  the  personal  nominees  and  confederates 
of  Lysander,  they  suffered  in  part  by  the  reactionary  jealousy 
which  in  time  made  itself  felt  against  his  overweening  ascendency. 
After  continuing  for  some  time,  they  lost  the  countenance  of  the 
Spartan  Ephors,  who  proclaimed  permission  to  the  cities  (we  do 
not  precisely  know  when)  to  resume  their  pre-existing  govern- 
ments.'     Some   of   the   Dekarchies   thus    became   dissolved,  or 
modified  in  various  ways,  but  several  probably  still  continued  to 
subsist,  if  they  had  force  enough  to  maintain  themselves ;  for  it 
docs  not  appear  that   the  Ephors  ever  systematically  put  them 
down,  as  Lysander  had  systematically  set  them  up. 

The  government  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  would  never  have 
been  overthrown,  if  the  oppressed  Athenians  had  been  ^^Jj^^^ 
obliged  to  rely  on  a  tutelary  interference  of  the  Spartan  ^^^* 
Ephors  to  help  them  in  overthrowing  it.     I  have  already  *^^*" 
shown  that  this  nefarious  oligarchy  came  to  its  end  by  Jfj^«*»«>* 
the  unassisted  efforts  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  fomutory 
democrats  themselves.     It  is  true  indeed  that  the  arro-  ©fSfarta. 
gance  and  selfishness  of  Sparta  and  of  Lysander  had  alienated  the 
Thebans,  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  other  neighbouring  allies, 
and  induced  them  to  sympathise  with  the  Athenian  exiles  against 
the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty — but  those  neighbours  never  rendered 


1  PauBanias*  viii.  52,  2;  ix.  C,  1. 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  84;  laokratto,  Orat. 
viii.  (do  Pace)  8.  121. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  *»  2. 

Lysander  aocompaniod  King  Agesilaus 
(when  the  latter  waa  going  to  his  Asiatic 
command  in  396  i«.c.).  His  purpose 
was — 5ir«j  rhs  8€icaf>x^a*  ^ij  icorcMrTo- 
0ii(ras  {nr*  iKtlvov  iv  ToTy  'ir6\f<n¥f  iKTtT- 
r<aKvias  9k  8id  rohs  i^povs,  ol  riis  trar' 


piovs  iro\trtiaf  ira^^T^etAoy,  wd\tw  kU' 
TCMTT^o'cic  ftrr*  *Ayria'i\dov, 

It  shows  the  careless  construction  of 
Xenophon*R  Hellenica,  or  perhaps  his 
reluctance  to  set  forth  the  discreditable 
points  of  the  Lacedromonian  rule,  that 
this  is  the  first  mention  which  he  makes 
(and  that  too,  indirectly)  of  the  Dekar- 
chie8,  nine  years  after  they  had  been 
first  set  up  by  Lysander. 
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any  positive  or  serious  aid.  The  inordinate  personal  ambitian  of 
of  Lysander  had  also  offended  King  Pausanias  and  the  ^larUin 
Ephorsy  so  that  they  too  became  indifferent  to  the  Thirty,  who 
were  his  creatures.  But  this  merely  deprived  the  Thirty  of  that 
foreign  support  which  Lysander,  had  he  still  continued  in  the 
ascendent,  would  have  extended  to  them  in  fiill  measure.  It 
was  not  the  positive  cause  of  their  downfall.  That  crisis  was 
brought  about  altogether  by  the  energy  of  Thrasybulus  and  his 
companions,  who  manifested  such  force  and  determination  as  could 
not  have  been  put  down  without  an  extraordinary  display  of 
Spartan  military  power;  a  display  not  entirely  safe  when  the 
sympathies  of  the  chief  allies  were  with  the  other  side — and  at  any 
rate  adverse  to  the  inclinations  of  Pausanias. 

As  it  was  with  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  so  it  probably  was  also 
with  the  Dekarchies  in  the  dependent  cities.  The  Spartan  Ephors 
took  no  steps  to  put  them  down ;  but  where  the  resistance  of  the 
citizens  was  strenuous  enough  to  overthrow  them,  no  Spartan 
intervention  came  to  prop  them  up ;  and  the  Harmost  perhaps 
received  orders  not  to  consider  his  authority  as  indissolubly  linked 
with  theirs.  The  native  forces  of  each  dependent  city  being  thus 
left  to  find  their  own  level,  the  Decemvirs,  once  installed,  would 
doubtless  maintain  themselves  in  a  great  number ;  while  in  other 
cases  they  would  be  overthrown — or  perhaps  would  contrive  to 
perpetuate  their  dominion  by  compromise  and  alliance  with  other 
oligarchical  sections.  This  confiised  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
Dekarchies — some  still  existing,  others  half-existing,  others  again 
defunct — prevailed  in  396  B.C.,  when  Lysander  accompanied 
Agesilaus  into  Asia,  in  the  full  hope  that  he  should  have  influence 
enough  to  reorganise  them  all.^  We  must  recollect  that  no  other 
dependent  city  would  possess  the  same  means  of  offering  energetic 
resistance  to  its  local  Decemvirs,  as  Athens  offered  to  the  Thirty ; 
and  that  the  insular  Grecian  cities  were  not  only  feeble  indi- 
vidually, but  naturally  helpless  against  the  lords  of  the  sea,* 

Such  then  was  the  result  throughout  Greece  when  that  long  war. 


^  Compare  the  two  passages  of  Xeno- 
phon's  HeUenica,  iii.  4,  7;  iii.  5,  13. 

"Art  <rvtn€Tapa'yfi4yc0v  iv  tous  ir6\t<ri 
r&y  iroAiTciwi',  koI  o^rrc  irjfioKparlas  fri 
oUfffis,  &<nr(p  iir*  *A$7iyalwv,  oCrt  ScKop- 
X^ay,  &(rir(p  iir\  AvcrdvUpov. 

But  that  soDio  of  these  Dekarchies 
still  contimiecl,  wc  know  from  the  sub- 
sequent passage.  The  Thebau  envoys 
say  to  the  public  assembly  at  Athens, 


respectmg  the  Spartans, — 

*AAAcb  fx^v  Kol  ots  {ffi&y  krrimiirtuf  ^- 
ytpol  ftffiy  i^iprarriKSrts'  ^6  T€  yitp  riy 
apfioffrwy  rvpayyovyrai,  Kcd  ^h  94ica 
&y9pwyf  ots  A^aray^pos  Kaerianiir^y  iy 
iKdcrrp  irdKtt — where  the  Decemvirs  are 
noted  as  still  subsisting,  in  395  ii.c. 
See  also  Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  37. 

2  Xen.  Helleu.  iii.  5,  15, 
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empire 
irta 
worse 
and  more 


which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  name  of  universal  autonomy 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  iEgospotamL  In  place  Theen 
of  imperial  Athens  was  substituted,  not  the  promised  m'STi 
autonomy,  but  yet  more  imperial  Sparta.  An  awful  pic-  opprewire 
ture  is  given  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon,  in  399  Athens. 
B.C.,  of  the  ascendency  exercised  throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities, 
not  merely  by  the  Ephors  and  the  public  officers,  but  even  by  the 
private  citizens,  of  Sparta.  "The  Lacedaemonians  (says  he  in 
addressing  the  Cyreian  army)  are  now  the  presidents  of  Greece ; 
and  even  any  single  private  Lacedaemonian  can  accomplish  what 
he  pleases."  ^  "  A 11  the  cities  (he  says  in  another  place)  then 
obeyed  whatever  order  they  might  receive  from  a  Lacedaemonian 
citizen."^  Not  merely  was  the  general  ascendency  thus  omni- 
present and  irresistible,  but  it  was  enforced  with  a  stringency  of 
detail,  and  darkened  by  a  thousand  accompaniments  of  tyranny 
and  individual  abuse,  such  as  had  never  been  known  under  the 
much-decried  empire  of  Athens. 

We  have  more  than  one  picture  of  the  Athenian  empire,  in 
speeches  made  by  hostile  orators  who  had  every  motive  J["P*'**L 
to  work  up  the  strongest  antipathies  in  the  bosoms  of  prjvedber 
their  audience  Against  it.     We  have  the  addresses  of  «iHe»  ©f 
the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta  when  stimulatincf  the  nomj,  imt 

VAC  ffnlltv 

Spartan  allies  to  the  Peloponnesian  War' — that  of  the  ofuttieor 
envoys  from  Mitylene  delivered  at  Olympia  to  the  Soa!*^"*" 
Spartan  confederates,  when  the  city  had  revolted  from  Athens  and 
stood  in  pressing  need  of  support — the  discourse  of  Brasidas  in  the 
public  assembly  at  Akanthus — and  more  than  one  speech  also 
from  Hermokrates,  impressing  upon  his  Sicilian  countrymen  hatred 
as  well  as  fear  of  Athens.*  Whoever  reads  these  discourses,  will 
see  that  they  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the  great  political  wrong 
inherent  in  the  very  fact  of  her  empire,  robbing  so  many  Grecian 
communities  of  their  legitimate  autonomy,  over  and  above  the 
tribute  imposed.  That  Athens  had  thus  already  enslaved  many 
cities,  and  was  only  watching  for  opportunities  to  enslave  nfany 
more,  is  the  theme  upon  which  they  expatiate.  But  of  practical 
grievances — of  cruelty,  oppression,  spoliation,  multiplied  exiles, 
&c,  of  high-handed  wrong  committed  by  individual  Athenians — 


»  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12.  EiVi  fiky  yitp 
Ijhi  4yyhs  ai  'EWrirlftt  'ir6\(is'  (this  was 
spoken  at  Kalpd  in  Bythinia)  rris  8i 
'EKXdZos  /iaK(Zaiix6vioi  wpoftrr'tiKaunr' 
iKavol  94   9l<rt   xal    tlf   ^Kaffros 


8,Ti  $o6\oyrai  HiatrpdrrMffBcn, 
3  Xen.  Ilellen.  iiL  1,  5.     Uturat  yko 

r6rt  ai  'K6\tis  iictiBomOt  '>ti  Acuc^Mfio* 

vios  &»^f>  itrlroTTOi, 
»  Thucyd.  i.  68-120. 
*  Thucyd.  iU.  9;  iv.  59-85;  n.  76. 
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not  one  word  is  spoken.  Had  there  been  the  smallest  pretext  for 
introducing  such  inflammatory  topics,  how  much  more  impressive 
would  have  been  the  appeal  of  Brasidas  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
Akanthlans  1  How  vehement  would  have  been  the  denunciations 
of  the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  in  place  of  the  tame  and  almost  apolo- 
getic language  which  we  now  read  in  Thucydides  1  AtheDS 
extinguished  the  autonomy  of  her  subject-allies,  and  punished  re- 
volters  with  severity,  sometimes  even  with  cruelty.  But  as  to 
other  points  of  wrong,  the  silence  of  accusers,  such  as  those  just 
noticed,  counts  as  a  powerful  exculpation. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  the  period  succeeding  the 
Imperial  battle  of  ^gospotami.  Here  indeed  also,  we  find  the 
msmd  Spartan  empire  complained  of  (as  the  Athenian  empire 
— hCTHar^  had  bccu  before),  in  contrast  with  that  state  of  autonomy 
SS^mvire  to  which  cach  city  laid  claim,  and  which  Sparta  not 
Jtop'SSwi  merely  promised  to  ensure,  but  set  forth  as  her  oqly 
hctoiher  gTouud  of  War.  Yct  this  is  not  the  prominent  grievance 
empire.  — othcr  topics  staud  morc  emphatically  forward.  The 
Decemvirs  and  the  Harmosts  (some  of  the  latter  being  Helots), 
the  stknding  instruments  of  Spartan  empire,  are  felt  as  more  sorely 
pmnful  than  the  empire  itself;  as  the  language  h^ld  by  Brasidas 
at  Akanthus  admits  them  to  be  beforehand.  At  the  time  when 
Athens  was  a  subject  city  under  Sparta,  governed  by  the  Lysan- 
drian  Thirty  and  by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  acropolis — 
the  sense  of  indignity  arising  from  the  fact  of  subjection  was 
absorbed  in  the  still  more  terrible  suffering  arising  from  the 
enormities  of  those  individual  rulers  whom  the  imperial  state  had 
set  up.  Now  Athens  set  up  no  local  rulers — no  native  Ten  or 
native  Thirty — no  resident  Athenian  harmosts  or  garrisons.  This 
was  of  itself  an  unspeakable  exemption,  when  compared  with  the 
condition  of  cities  subject,  not  only  to  the  Spartan  empire,  but  also 
under  that  empire  to  native  Decemvirs  like  Kritias,  and  Spartan 
harmosts  like  Aristarchus  or  Aristodemus.  A  city  subject  to 
Atbfens  had  to  bear  definite  burdens  enforced  by  its  own  govern- 
ment, which  was  liable  in  case  of  default  or  delinquency  to  be  tried 
before  the  popular  Athenian  Dikastery.  But  this  same  Dikastery 
(as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  volume,  and  as  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Thucydides  ^)  was  the  harbour  of  refuge  to  each  subject  city  ;  not 
less  against  individual  Athenian  wrong-doers  than  against  mis- 
conduct from  other  cities.     Those  who  complained  of  the  hardship 

*  See  the  remarkable  speech  of  Phrynichus  iu  Thucyd.  viii.  48,  5,  which  I 
have  before  referred  to. 
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suffered  by  a  subject  city,  from  the  obligation  of  bringing  causes 
to  be  tried  in  the  Dikastery  of  Athens — even  if  we  take  the  case 
as  they  state  it,  and  overlook  the  unfairness  of  omitting  those 
numerous  instances  wherein  the  city  was  thus  enabled  to  avert  or 
redress  wrong  done  to  its  own  citizens — would  have  complained 
both  more  loudly  and  with  greater  justice  of  an  ever-present 
Athenian  harmost ;  especially  if  there  were  co-existent  a  native 
government  of  Ten  oligarchs,  exchanging  with  him  guilty  conni- 
nivances,  like  the  partnership  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  Eallibius.^ 

In  no  one  point  can  it  be  shown  that  the  substitution  of  Spartan 
empire  in  place  of  Athenian  was  a  gain,  either  for  the  *"»*■  *•  *^ 
subject  cities  or  for  Greece  generally ;  while  in  many  J*«"^'^*" 
points,    it    was    a    c^reat   and    serious    afifcravation    of  now  an 

*  ,  "  .  admirable 

suffering.  And  this  abuse  of  power  is  the  more  deeply  opportonity 
to  be  regretted,  as  Sparta  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  «ing7iSod 
yEgospotami  a  precious  opportunity — such  as  Athens  cSifierary 
had  never  had,  and  such  as  never  again  recurred — of  giSJS!***"' 
reorganising  the  Grecian  world  on  wise  principles,  and  with  a  view 
to  Pan-hellenic  stability  and  harmony.  It  is  not  her  greatest  sin 
to  have  refiised  to  grant  universal  autonomy.  She  had  indeed 
promised  it ;  but  we  might  pardon  a  departure  from  specific  perfor- 
mance, had  she  exchanged  the  boon  for  one  far  greater,  which  it 
was  within  her  reasonable  power,  at  the  end  of  405  B.C.,  to  confer. 
That  universal  town  autonomy,  towards  which  the  Grecian  instinct 
tended,  though  immeasurably  better  than  universal  subjection,  was 
yet  accompanied  by  much  internal  discord,  and  by  the  still  more 
formidable  evil  of  helplessness  against  any  efficient  foreign  enemy. 
To  ensure  to  the  Hellenic  world  external  safety  as  well  as  int^^mal 
concord,  it  was  not  a  new  empire  which  was  wanted,  but  a  new 
political  combination  on  equitable  and  comprehensive  principles; 
divesting  each  town  of  a  portion  of  its  autonomy,  and  creating 
a  common  authority,  responsible  to  all,  for  certain  definite  con- 
trolling purposes.  If  ever  a  tolerable  federative  system  would*  have 
been  practicable  in  Greece,  it  was  after  the  battle  of  iGgospotami. 
The  Athenian  empire — which,  with  all  its  defects,  I  beUeve  to  have 
been  much  better  for  the  subject-cities  than  universal  autonomy 
would  have  been — had  already  removed  many  difiiculties,  and 
shown  that  combined  and  systematic  action  of  the  maritime  Grecian 
world  was  no  impossibility.  Sparta  might  now  have  substituted 
herself  for  Athens,  not  as  heir  to  the  imperial  power,   but  as 

*  Xcn.  HoUen.  ii.  '\,  14.  Compare  the  I  codasmonians  had  got  poBBawion  of  the 
iioaloguuB  case  of  Thebes,  after  the  La-  |  Kadiueia  (v.  2,  34-3G). 
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Sparta 
might  have 
reorganized 
the  con- 
federacy of 


have  been 
made  to 
worlc  well. 


president  and  executive  agent  of  a  new  Confederacy  of  Delos — 
reviving  the  equal,  comprehensive,  and  liberal  principles  on  which 
that  confederacy  had  first  been  organised. 

It  is  true  that  sixty  years  before,  the  constituent  members  of  Ae 
original  synod  at  Delos  had  shown  themselves  insensible 
to  its  value.  As  soon  as  the  pressing  alarm  from  Persia 
had  passed  over,  some  had  discontinued  sending  deputies, 
£ig?tn^  others  had  disobeyed  requisitions, '  others  again  had 
bought  oflF  their  obligations,  and  forfeited  their  rights 
as  autonomous  and  voting  members,  by  pecuniary 
bargain  with  Athens;  who,  being  obliged  by  the  duties  of  her 
presidency  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Synod  against  all  reluctant 
members,  made  successively  many  enemies,  and  was  gradually 
converted,  almost  without  her  own  seeking,  from  President  into 
Emperor,  as  the  only  means  of  obviating  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  Confederacy. 

But  though  such  untoward  circumstances  had  happened  before, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  now  have  happened  again, 
assuming  the  same  experiment  to  have  been  retried  by  Sparta, 
with  manifest  sincerity  of  purpose  and  tolerable  wisdom.  Tlie 
Grecian  world,  especially  the  maritime  portion  of  it,  had  passed 
through  trials  not  less  painful  than  instructive,  during  this  im- 
portant interval.  Nor  does  it  seem  rash  to  suppose,  that  the  bulk 
of  its  members  might  now  have  been  disposed  to  perform  steady 
confederate  duties,  at  the  call  and^under  the  presidency  of  Sparta, 
had  she  really  attempted  to  reorganize  a  liberal  confederacy, 
treating  every  city  as  autonomous  and  equal,  except  in  so  far  as 
each  was  bound  to  obey  the  resolutions  of  the  general  synod. 
However  impracticable  such  a  scheme  may  appear,  we  must 
recollect  that  even  Utopian  schemes  have  their  transient  moments, 
if  not  of  certain  success,  at  least  of  commencement  not  merely, 
possible  but  promising.  And  my  belief  is,  that  had  Kallikratidas, 
with  his  ardent  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  and  force  of  moral  re- 
solution, been  the  final  victor  over  imperial  Athens,  he  would  not 
have  let  the  moment  of  pride  and  omnipotence  pass  over  without 
essaying  some  noble  project  like  that  sketched  above. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Athens  had  never  had  the  power  of 
organizing  any  such  generous  Pan-hellenic  combination.  She  had 
become  depopularized  in  the  legitimate  execution  of  her  trust,  as 
president  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  against  refractory  members.^ 

*  Such  is  the  justification  offered  by    ately  before  the  Peloponnesian War  (Thu- 
the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  immedi-    cyd.  i.  75,  76).    And  it  ib  borne  out  in 
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She  had  been  obliged  to  choose  between  breaking  up  the  Con* 
federacy,  and  keeping  it  together  under  the  strong  compression 
of  an  imperial  chief.  But  Sparta  had  not  yet  become  depopidarized. 
She  now  stood  without  competitor  as  leader  of  the  Grecian  world, 
and  might  at  that  moment  have  reasonably  hoped  to  carry  the 
members  of  it  along  with  her  to  any  liberal  and  Pan-hellenic 
organization,  had  she  attempted  it  with  proper  earnestness.  Un- 
fortunately she  took  the  opposite  course,  under  the  influence  of 
Lysander ;  founding  a  new  empire  far  more  oppressive  and  odious 
than  that  of  Athens,  with  few  of  the  advantages,  and  none  of  the 
excuses,  attached  to  the  latter.  As  she  soon  became  even  more 
unpopular  than  Athens,  her  moment  of  high  tide,  for  beneficent 
Pan-hellenic  combination,  passed  away  also — never  to  return. 

Having  thus  brought  all  the  maritime  Greeks  under  her  empire, 
with  a  tribute  of  more  than  1000  talents  imposed  upon  insupport- 
them — and  continuing  to  be  chief  of  her  landed  alliance  J^Jfc^JJ?* 
in  Central  Greece,  which   now  included  Athens  as  a  b(tS?^S^ 
simple   unit — Sparta  was    the    all -pervading    imperial  J^,^tMm. 
power  in  Greece.^     Her  new  empire  was  organized  by  "7,^""^ 
the  victorious  Lysander;  but  with  so  much  arrogance,  i^e^^hiea. 
and  so  much  personal  ambition  to  govern  all  Greece  by  means  of 
nominees  of  his  own,  Decemvirs  and  Harmosts — that  he  raised 
numerous  rivals  and  enemies,  as  well  at  Sparta  itself  as  elsewhere. 
The  jealousy  entertained  by  King  Pausanias,  the  offended  feelings 
of  Thebes   and   Corinth,  and   the  manner  in  which  these  new 
phaenomena  brought  about  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lysander) 
the  admission  of  Athens  as  a  revived  democracy  into  the  Laoedee- 
monian  confederacy — has  been  already  related. 

In  the  early  months  of  403  B.C.,  I-.ysander  was  partly  at  home, 
partly  in  Attica,  exerting  himself  to  sustain  the  falling  oligarchy 
of  Athens  against  the  increasing  force  of  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus.  In  this  purpose  he  was  directly 
thwarted  by  the  opposing  views  of  King  Pausanias,  and  three  out 
of  the  five  Ephors.*  But  though  the  Ephors  thus  checked  Lysander 
in  regard  to  Athens,  they  softened  the  humiliation  by  sending  him 
abroad  to  a  fresh  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  Helles- 
pont ;  a  step  which  had  the  farther  advantage  of  putting  asunder 
two  such  marked  rivals  as  he  and  Pausanias  had  now  become. 
That  which  Lysander  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  at  Athens,  he  was 


the  main  by  the  narrative  of  Thucydidds 
himself  (i.  99). 

*  Xen.  Heilen.  iii.  !»  3.    itdtrns  r^f 


<  Xcn.  Heilen.  iL  4,  28-30. 
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doubtless  better  able  to  do  in  Asia,  where  he  had  neither  Pausaoias 
nor  the  Ephors  along  with  him.  He  could  lend  effective  aid  to 
the  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  against  any 
internal  opposition  with  which  they  might  be  threatened.  Bitter 
were  the  complaints  which  reached  Sparta,  both  against  him  and 
against  his  ruling  partisans.  At  length  the  Ephors  were  prevsuled 
upon  to  disavow  the  Dekarchies,  and  to  proclaim  that  they  would 
not  hinder  the  cities  from  resuming  their  former  governments  at 
pleasure.* 

But  all  the  crying  oppressions  set  forth  in  the  complaints  of  the 
Lysander  maritime  cities  would  have  been  insufficient  to  procure 
I'httrnabaius,  the  rccall  of  Lysandcr  from  his  command  in  the  Helles- 
curefhfs  pont,  had  not  Pharnabazus  joined  his  remonstrances  to 
Supi^tana  the  rest  These  last  representations  so  strengthened  the 
J^patria-^  enemies  of  I-.ysander  at  Sparta,  that  a  peremptory  order 
*'*'"•  was  sent  to  recall  him.     Constrained  to  obey,  he  came 

back  to  Sparta,  but  the  comparative  disgrace,  and  the  loss  of  that 
boundless  power  which  he  had  enjoyed  on  his  command,  was  so 
insupportable  to  him,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya,  under  the  plea 
that  he  had  a  vow  to  discharge.^  lie  appears  also  to  have  visited 
the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,^  with  secret  ambitious  projects 
which   will    be   mentioned   presently.      This    politic   withdrawal 


*  Xeu.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  2. 

•-  Vlutarch,  Lysaud.  c.  19,  20,  21. 

Tljc  fact»,  which  Plutarch  states  re- 


The  recall  of  Lysander  must  have 
been  the  termination,  not  of  this  com- 
mand, but  of  a  subsequent  command. 


Bpecting  Lysander,  cannot  be  reconciled  '  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  neces^uy,  in 
with  the  chronology  which  he  adopts,  order  to  make  room  for  the  facts  stated 
l:[e  represents  tho  recall  of  Lysander  at  respecting  Lysander  as  well  as  about  the 
the  instance  of  Pharnabazus,  with  all  Dekarchies,  that  we  should  suppose  him 
the  facts  which  preceded  it,  as  having  |  to  have  been  again  sent  out  (after  his 
occurred  prior  to  the  reconstitutioii  of  |  quarrel  with  Pausanias  in  Attica)  in  403 
the  Atlienian  democracy,  which  event  j  n.c,  to  command  in  Asia.  This  is  no- 
we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  the  where  positively  stated,  but  I  find 
summer  of  40;^  ii.c.  I  nothing  to  contradict  it,  and  I  see  no 

Lysander  captured  Samos  in  the  latter  |  other  way  of  making  room  for  the  facts 
half  of  404  ii.c,  after  the  surrender  of  stated  about  Lysander. 
Athens.  After  tho  capture  of  Samos,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Diodonis  has  a 
he  cjime  home  in  triumph,  in  the  autumn  decided  en*or  in  chronology  as  to  the 
of  404  n.c.  (Xen.  llellen.  iii.  3,  9).  Ho '  date  of  tho  re8torati(»n  of  the  Athenian 
was  at  home,  or  serving  in  Attica,  in  '  democracy.  He  places  it  in  401  n.o. 
the  beginning  of  403  n.o.  (Xen.  Hellen.  i  (Diod.  xiv.  33),  two  yeai's  later  than  its 
ii.  4,  30).  i  real  date,  which  is  403  b.c.  ;  thus  length- 

Now  when  Lysander  came  home  at ,  ening  by  two  years  the  interval  between 
the  end  of  404  n.c,  it  was  his  trium-  j  the  surrender  of  Athens  and  the  re- 
phaitt  return;  it  was  not  a  recall  pro-'  establishment  of  the  democracy.  Plu- 
voked   by   complaints   of  Phai-nabazus.  i  torch  also  seems  to  have  conceived  that 


Yet  there  can  have  been  no  other  re- 
turn befoi*e  tho  restoration  of  tho  dc 
mocracy  at  Athens. 


interval  as  much  longer  than  it  really 
was. 
'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25. 
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softened  the  jealousy  against  him,  so  that  we  shall  find  him,  after 
a  year  or  two,  re-established  in  great  influence  and  ascendency, 
lie  was  sent  as  Spartan  envoy,  at  •what  precise  moment  we  do  not 
know,  to  Syracuse,  where  he  lent  countenance  and  aid  to  the 
recently  established  despotism  of  Dionysius.^ 

The  position  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  along  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
iEolis,  and  the  Hellespont,  became  very  peculiar  after  surreuder 
the  triumph  of  Sparta  at  ^Egospotami.      1  have  already  Adauc 
recounted  how,  immediately  after  the  great  Athenian  Pen.ia,«c- 
catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  the  Persian  king  had  re-  Setr»ty 
newed  his    grasp   upon   those   cities,  from   which   the  wiihsparu. 
vigorous  hand  of  Athens  had  kept  him  excluded  for  more  than 
fifty  years :  how  Sparta,  bidding  for  his  aid,  had  consented  by 
three   formal  conventions  to  surrender  them  to  him,  while  her 
commissioner  Lichas  even  reproved  the  Milesians  for  their  aversion 
to  this  bargain  :  how  Athens  also,  in  the  days  of  her  weakness, 
competing  for  the  same  advantage,  had  expressed  her  willingness 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  it*    After  the  battle  of -^gospotami,  this 
convention  was  carried  into  eflfect ;  though  seemingly  not  without 
disputes  between  the  satrap  Phamabazus  on  one  side,  and  Lysander 
and  Derkyllidas  on  the  other.'    The  latter  was  Lacedsemonian 
harmost  at  Abydos,  which  town,  so  important  as  a  station  on  the 
Hellespont,  the  Lacedaemonians  seem  still  to  have  retained.    But 
Phamabazus  and  his  subordinates  acquired  more  complete  com- 
mand of  the  Hellespontine  uiEolis  and  of  the  Troad  than  ever  they 
had  enjoyed  before,  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.* 

Another  element  however  soon  became  operative.     The  con- 
dition of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  thounfh  T^^*'  «>n- 
accordmff  to  Persian  reffulations  they  Delons:ed  to  the  feciedbyiiie 

»  O  twdtifm  mill 

satrapy  of  Tissaphernes,  was  now  materially  determined,  ambitious 
— first,  by  the  competing  claims  of  Cyrus,  who  wished  cymTwbt*© 
to  take  them  away  from  him,  and  tried  to  get  such  SHey^k 
transfer  ordered   at  court — next,  by  the  aspirations  of  ISherae^"^ 
that  young  prince  to  the  Persian  throne.    As  Cyrus  rested  his  hope 
of  success  on  Grecian  cooperation,  it  was  highly  important  to  him 
to  render  himself  popular  among  the  Greeks,  especially  on  his  own 
side  of  the  JEgean.    Partly  his  own  manifestations  of  just  and 
conciliatory  temper,  partly  the  bad  name  and  known  perfidy  of 
Tissaphernes,  induced  the  Grecian  cities  with  one  accord  to  revolt 


'  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2. 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  5,  18-37,  56-58,  84. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  19,  20;  Xen. 


Hellcn.  iii.  1,  9. 
*  Xen.  Uellen.  iii.  \,  13. 
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from  the  latter.  All  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cyrus, 
except  Miletus,  where  Tissaphemes  interposed  in  time,  slew  the 
leaders  of  the  intended  revolt,  and  banished  many  of  their  partisaos. 
Cyrus,  receiving  the  exiles  with  distinguished  favour,  levied  an 
army  to  besiege  Miletus  and  procure  their  restoration ;  while  he 
at  the  same  time  threw  strong  Grecian  garrisons  into  the  other 
cities  to  protect  them  against  attack.^ 

This  local  quarrel  was  however  soon  merged  iq  the  more  com- 
Afiortiie  prehensive  dispute  respecting  the  Persian  succession. 
Cyrus,  TiBsa-  Both  partics  were  found  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa ;  Cyrus 
returrM  as  with  the  Greek  soldiers  and  Milesian  exiles  on  one  side 
Ltrapto  — Tissaphemes  on  the  other.  How  that  attempt,  upon 
Asiawiinor.  which  SO  much  hinged  in  the  future  history  both  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Greece,  terminated — I  have  already  recounted. 
Probably  the  impression  brought  back  by  the  I^acedaemonian  fleet 
which  left  Cyrus  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  after  he  had  surmounted 
the  most  difficult  country  without  any  resistance,  was  highly 
favourable  to  his  success.  So  much  the  more  painful  would  be  the 
disappointment  among  the  Ionian  Greeks  when  the  news  of  bis 
death  was  afterwards  brought ;  so  much  the  greater  their  alarm, 
when  Tissaphemes,  having  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  at  the  moment  when  they  entered  the  mountains 
of  Karduchia,  came  down  as  victor  to  the  seaboard ;  more  powerful 
than  ever — rewarded  *  by  the  Great  King,  for  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  against  Cyrus,  with  all  the  territory  which  had 
been  governed  by  the  latter,  as  well  as  with  the  title  of  com- 
mander-in-chief over  all  the  neighbouring  satraps — and  prepared 
not  only  to  reconquer,  but  to  punish,  the  revolted  maritime  cities. 
He  began  by  attacking  Kyme ; '  ravaging  the  territory,  with  great 
loss  to  the  citizens,  and  exacting  from  them  a  still  larger  con- 
tribution, when  the  approach  of  winter  rendered  it  inconvenient  to 
besiege  their  city. 

In  such  state  of  apprehension,  these  cities  sent  to  Sparta,  as  the 
great  imperial  power  of  Greece,  to  entreat  her  protection  against 
the  aggravated  slavery  impending  over  them.*  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  nothing  farther  to  expect  from  the  king  of  Persia,  with 
whom  they  had  already  broken  the  peace  by  lending  aid  to  Cyrus. 
Moreover  the  fame  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  who  were  now 
coming  home  along  the  Euxine  towards  Byzantium,  had  become 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  8.  I      '  Diodor  xiv.  35. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  19;  ii.  4,  8;  Xen.  I      *  Diodor.  ut  mp, 
HeUen.  iii.  1,  3 ;  iU.  3,  13.  I 
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diffused  throughout  Greece,  inspiring  signal  contempt  for  Persian 
military  efficiency,  and  hopes  of  enrichment  by  war  against  «c  400-399. 
the  Asiatic  satraps.     Accordingly,  the  Spartan  Ephors  ^If^iutic 
were  induced  to  comply  with  the  petition  of  their  Asiatic  ^^*{J',Si** 
countrymen,  and  to  send  over  to  Asia  Thimbron  at  the  siliS^The 
head  of  a  considerable   force:  2000  Neodamodes  (or  ^p*!^* 
Ilelots  who  had  been  enfranchised),   and  4000  Pelo-  ^«>nwiih 

,    '  an  army 

ponnesian  heavy-armed,  accompanied  by  300  Athenian  {J.^.*^ 
horsemen,  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  had  been  racceasand 
adherents  of  the  Thirty,  four  years  before ;  an  aid  granted  i*  royer- 
by  Athens  at  the  special  request  of  Thimbron.  Arriv-  Derkyiiwaa. 
ing  in  Asia  during  the  winter  of  400-399  B.C.,  Thimbron  was 
reinforced  in  the  spring  of  399  B.C.  by  the  Cyreian  army,  who 
were  brought  across  from  Thrace  as  described  in  my  last  chapter, 
and  taken  into  Lacedaemonian  pay.  With  this  large  force  he 
became  more  than  a  match  for  the  satraps,  even  on  the  plains 
where  they  could  employ  their  numerous  cavalry.  The  petty 
Grecian  princes  of  Pergamus  and  Teuthrania,  holding  that  territory 
by  ancient  grants  from  Xerxes  to  their  ancestors,  joined  their 
troops  to  his,  contributing  much  to  enrich  Xenophon  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  the  Cyreians.  Yet  Thimbron 
achieved  nothing  worthy  of  so  large  an  army.  He  not  only 
miscarried  in  the  siege  of  Larissa,  but  was  even  unable  to  main- 
tain order  among  his  own  soldiers,  who  pillaged  indiscriminately 
both  friends  and  foes.^  Such  loud  complaints  were  transmitted  to 
Sparta  of  his  irregularities  and  inefficiency,  that  the  Ephors  first 
sent  him  an  order  to  march  into  Karia  where  Tissaphernes  resided, 
— and  next,  before  that  order  was  executed,  dispatched  Derkyl- 
lidas  to  supersede  him ;  seemingly  in  the  winter  399-398  B.C. 
Thimbron  on  returning  to  Sparta  was  fined  and  banished.* 

It   is  highly  probable  that   the   Cyreian  soldiers,   though  ex- 
cellent  in  the    field,   yet   having  been  disappointed  of  ccmductof 
reward  for  the  prodigious  toils  which  they  had  gone  {J|^^{S" 
through  in  their  long  march,  and  having  been  kept  on  p****«*- 
short  allowance  in  Thrace,  as  well  as  cheated  by  Seuthes — were 
greedy,  unscrupulous,  and  hard  to  be  restrained,  in  the  matter  of 
pillage ;  especially  as  Xenophon,  their  most   influential  general, 
had  now  left  them.     Their  conduct  greatly  improved  under  Der- 
kyllidas.      And   though  such  improvement  was  doubtless  owing 
partly  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  Thimbron,  yet  it  seems 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  5-8;  Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  8,  8-16. 


'  Xen.  Helleu.  iii.  1,  8;  Diodor.  xiy. 

38. 
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also  partly  ascribable  to   the  fact   that  Xenophon,   after  a  few 
'  months  of  residence  at  Athens,  accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and 
resumed  the  command  of  his  old  comrades.^ 

Derkyllidas  was  a  man  of  so  much  resource  and  cunning,  as  to 
DerkyiudM  havc  acquircd  the  surname  of  Sisyphus.*  He  had  serred 
truce  with  throughout  all  the  concluding  years  of  the  war,  and  had 
vlTmid^  been  Harmost  at  Abydus  during  the  naval  command  of 
timrnabaEiig  Lysandcr,  who  condemned  him,  on  the  complaint  of 
(md  JeoUs.  Pharnabazus,  to  the  disgrace  of  public  exposure  with  bis 
shield  on  his  arm :  ^  this  was  (I  presume)  a  disgrace,  because  an 
officer  of  rank  always  had  his  shield  carried  for  him  bj  an 
attendant,  except  in  the  actual  encounter  of  battle.  Having  never 
forgiven  Pharnabazus  for  thus  dishonouring  him,  Derkyllidas  now 
took  advantage  of  a  misunderstanding  between  that  satrap  and 
Tissaphemes,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  latter,  and  conduct  his 
army,  8000  strong,  into  the  territory  of  the  former.*  The  moun- 
tainous region  of  Ida  generally  known  as  the  Troad — inhabited  by 
a  population  of  iEolic  Greeks  (who  had  gradually  Hellenized  the 
indigenous  inhabitants),  and  therefore  known  as  the  -^Eolis  of 
Pharnabazus — was  laid  open  to  him  by  a  recent  event,  important 
in  itself  as  well  as  instructive  to  read. 

The  entire  Persian  empire  was  parcelled  into  so  many  satrapies ; 
iMfltribution  cach  satrap  being  bound  to  send  a  fixed  amount  of 
jL^erapfro:  anuual  tribute,  and  to  hold  a  certain  amount  of  military 
wlfglMtrap.  force  ready,  for  the  court  at  Susa.  Provided  he  was 
hub-satrap.  punctual  iu  fulfilling  these  obligations,  little  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  his  other  proceedings,  unless  in  the  rare  case  of  his 
maltreating  some  individual  Persian  of  high  rank.  In  like  manner, 
it  appears,  each  satrapy  was  divided  into  sub-satrapies  or  districts ; 
each  of  these  held  by  a  deputy,  who  paid  to  the  satrap  a  fixed 
tribute  and  maintained  for  him  a  certain  military  force — having 
liberty  to  govern  in  other  respects  as  he  pleased.  Besides  the 
tribute,  however,  presents  of  undefined  amount  were  of  constant 
occurrence,  both  from  the  satrap  to  the  king,  and  from  the  deputy 

^  There  is  no  positive  testimony  to  '  another  reason  is,  the  great  detail  with 
this ;  yet  such  is  my  belief,  as  I  have  which  the  military  operations  of  Derkyl- 
stated  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  lidas  are  described,  rendering  it  probable 
It  is  certain  that  Xenophon  was  serriug  i  that  the  narrative  is  from  an  eye-witness, 
under  A gesilaus  in  Asia  three  years  after  I  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  8;  £phonia  ap. 
this  time;  the  only  matter  loft  for  con-  '  Athenic.  xi.  p.  500. 

jecture  is,  at  what  precise  moment  he  ,      ■  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  9.     iariBri  r^r 
went  out  the  second  time.     The  mai'ked    denrrSo  ix^^' 

improvement  iu  the  Cyreian  soldiers,  is        *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  10;  iii.  2,  2a 
one  reason  for  the  statement  in  the  text; 
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to  the  satrap.  Nevertlielcss,  enough  was  extorted  from  the  people 
(we  need  hardly  add),  to  leave  an  ample  profit  both  to  the  one  and 
to  the  other.* 

This  region  called  iEolis  had  been  entnisted  by  Phamabazus  to 
a  native  of  Dardanus  named  Zenis,  who,  after  holding  Mania, 
the* post  for  some  time  and  giving  full  satisfaction,  died  ^iuj^ida 
of  illness,  leaving  a  widow  with  a  son  and  daughter  still  M^^of 
minors.     The   satrap  was   on  the  point   of  giving  the  j^^nia'S?*' 
district  to  another  person,  when  Mania,  the  widow  of  *egiiia?™iy-* 
Zenis,  herself  a  native  of  Dardanus,  preferred  her  petition  JJ^Jo'Sf 
to  be  allowed  to  succeed  her  husband.    Visiting  Pharna-  govemmeDt. 
bazus  with  money  in  hand,  sufficient  not  only  to  satisfy  himself, 
but  also  to  gain  over  his  mistresses  and  his  ministers^ — she  said  to 
him — "  My  husband  was  faithful  to  you,  and  paid  his  tribute  so 
regularly  as  to  obtain  your  thanks.     If  I  serve  you  no  worse  than 
he,  why  should  you  name  any  other  deputy  ?     If  I  fail  in  giving 
you  satisfaction,  you  can  always  remove  me,  and  give  the  place 
to  another."     Fharnabazus  granted  her  petition,  and  had  no  cause 
to  repent  it.     Mania  was  regular  in  her  payment  of  tribute — 
frequent  in  bringing   him  presents — and  splendid,   beyond  any 
of  his  other  deputies,  in  her  manner  of  receiving  him  whenever  he 
visited  the  district. 

Her  chief  residence  was   at   Skepsis,  Gergis,  and  Kebren — 
inland  towns,  strong  both  by  position  and  by  fortification,  MiHt*ry 
amidst  the  mountainous  region  once  belongijag  to  the  wnaicon- 
Teukri  Gergithes.     It  was  here  too  that  she  kept  her  largetrca-  . 
treasures,   which,   partly  left  by   her  husband,   partly  mJSL^ 
accumulated  by  herself,  had  gradually  reached  an  enormous  sum. 
But  her  district  also  reached  down  to  the  coast,  comprising  among 
other  towns  the  classical  name  of  Ilium,  and  probably  her  own 
native  city  the  neighbouring  Dardanus.     She  maintained,  besides, 
a  large  military  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries  in  regular  pay  and 
excellent  condition,  which  she  employed  both  as  garrison  for  each 
of  her  dependent  towns,  and  as  means  for  conquest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     She  had  thus  reduced  the  maritime  towns  of  Larissa, 
Ilamaxitus,  and   Kolonse,  in  the  sonthem   part   of  the  Troad; 


*  See  the  description  of  the  satrapy  of 
Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  9,  19,  21,  22). 
In  the  main,  this  division  and  subdivi- 
8i(>n  of  the  entire  empire  into  revenue- 
diHtricts,  each  held  by  a  nominee  re- 
sponsible for  payment  of  the  rent  or  tri 


system   prevalent  throughout    a    large 
portion  of  Asia  to  the  present  day. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  10.  'Aya^c^^oca 
rhy  (rr6\ov^  ical  vp^iiara  ka$ovacit  &<rr€ 
Kol  avr^  ^apytifia^^  9ovraif  ical  ra?f  iraX- 
kuKlaiy  ainov  x^^^'^^  ^"^  ^®^'  8wa- 


bute,  to  the   goTemmcnt  or  to  some  i  fnivois   fid\t<rra   mp^L    ^a/^waf^^^   Wt«- 
higher  officer  of  the  goverumout — is  the  ;  pcucTO. 
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commanding  her  troops  in  person,  sitting  in  her  chariot  to  witnea 
the  attack,  and  rewarding  everyone  who  distinguished  himself. 
Moreover,  when  Pharnabazus  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
predatory  Mysians  or  Pisldians,  she  accompanied  him,  and  her 
military  force  formed  so  much  the  best  part  of  his  army,  that  be 
])aid  her  the  highest  compHments,  and  sometimes  condescended 
to  ask  her  advice.*  So,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Artemiaa 
queen  of  Ilalikamassus  not  only  furnished  ships  among  the  best- 
.  appointed  in  his  fleet,  and  fought  bravely  at  Salamis,  but  also, 
when  he  chose  to  call  a  council,  stood  alone  in  daring  to  give  him 
sound  opinions  contrary  to  his  own  leanings ;  opinions  whidi) 
fortunately  for  the  Grecian  world,  he  could  bring  himself  only 
to  tolerate,  not  to  follow.* 

Under  an  energetic  woman  like  Mania,  thus  victorious  and 
AMassina-  wcU-providcd,  JEoUs  was  the  most  defensible  part  of  the 
Ma"nu^  and  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and  might  probably  have  defied 
byherSn-in-  DcrkylUdas,  had  not  a  domestic  traitor  put  an  end  to 
who^ouSS*  lier  life.  Her  son-in-law,  Meidias,  a  Greek  of  Skepas, 
ftoiTffiJa-  ^^^^  whom  she  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  confidence— 
iSdSiSuy'  "though  she  was  scrupulously  mistrustful  of  everyone 
refiwed.  q\qq^  ^s  it  is  proper  for  a  despot  to  be " ' — was  so 
inflamed  by  his  own  ambition  and  by  the  suggestions  of  evil 
counsellors,  who  told  him  it  was  a  shame  that  a  woman  should 
thus  be  ruler  while  he  was  only  a  private  man,  that  he  strangled 
her  in  her  chamber.  Following  up  his  nefarious  scheme,  he  also 
assassinated  her  son,  a  beautiful  youth  of  seventeen.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  the  three  strongest  places  in  the 
district,  Kebren,  Skepsis,  and  Gergis,  together  with  the  accumu- 
lated treasure  of  Mania.  But  the  commanders  in  the  other  towns 
refused  obedience  to  his  summons,  until  they  should  receive  orders 
from  Pharnabazus.  To  that  satrap  Meidias  instantly  sent  envoys, 
bearing  ample  presents,  with  a  petition  that  the  satrap  would 
grant  to  him  the  district  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Mania. 
Pharnabazus,  repudiating  the  presents,  sent  an  indignant  reply  to 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  15. 

2  Herod,  viii.  69. 

3  Such  is  the  emphatic  language  of 
Xenophon  Hellen.  iii.  1,  14) — MtiSias, 
Ovyarphs  iiy^p  ainrjs  &k,  iLyanrrtpouBfls 
{nr6  TiycaVt  its  aitrxp^y  cTi7,  yvvcuxa  fi^v 
IkpXf^Vy  abrhv  5'  iBu&rrfy  c7vai,  tow  j  fi^y 
&\\ovs  fidka  <f»v\aTT0fi4yris  aif- 
Tijy,  &  (TT € p  iv  TvpayylBi  w po<r- 
"h  K  €  t,  ^Ktlytp  8^  wiffTfvoifa'rjs  K<d  ii<nra' 
^ofjifyriSf  Sfowtp  hy  yvy^  yofifiphy  iunrd- 


^oiro, — tlo'tXOify  inrowy^ai  atn^y  Kiy^reu. 
For  the  illustration  of  this  habitual 
inaecurity  in  which  the  Grecian  despot 
lived,  see  the  dialogue  of  Xenophou 
called  Hieron  (i.  12 ;  ii.  8-10 :  vii.  10). 
He  particularly  dweUs  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  family  crimes  which  stained  the 
houses  of  the  Grecian  despots,  murders 
by  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  wives.  &c. 
(iu.  8). 
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• 
Meidias — "  Keep  them  until  I  come  to  seize  them — and  to  seize 
you  also  along  with  them.     I  would  not  consent  to  live,  if  I  were 
not  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mania."  * 

At  that  critical  moment,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  satrap, 
Derkyllidas  presented  himself  with  his  army,  and  found  invaBion  and 
-^olis  almost  defenceless.     The  three  recent  conquests  ^SStv**^ 
of  Mania— Larissa,  Hamaxitua,  and  KolonaB — surrfen-  JJS^Ji^is  *' 
dered  to  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared ;  while  the  garrisons  STJSlSi^lIf 
of  Ilium  and  some  other  places,  who  had  taken  special  ^eidias. 
service  under  Mania,  and  found  themselves  worse  oflF  now  that 
they  had  lost  her,  accepted  his  invitation  to  renounce  Persian 
dependence,  declare  themselves  allies  of  Sparta,  and  hold  their 
cities  for  him.      He  thus  became  master  of  most  part  of  the 
district;   with   the   exception  of  Kebren,  Skepsis,   and   Gergis, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  secure  before  the  arrival  of  Phamabazus. 
On  arriving  before  Kebren,  however,  in  spite  of  this  necessity  for 
haste,  he  remained  inactive  for  four  days,*  because  the  sacrifices 
were  unpropitious ;  while  a  rash  subordinate  officer,  hazarding  an 
unwarranted  attack  during  this  interval,  was  repulsed  and  wounded. 
The  sacrifices  at  length  became  favourable,  and  Derkyllidas  was 
rewarded  for  his  patience.     The  garrison,  affected  by  the  example 
of  those  at  Ilium  and  the  other  towns,  disobeyed  their  commander, 
who  tried  to  earn  the  satrap's  favour  by  holding  out  and  assuring 
to  him  this  very  strong  place.     Sending  out  heralds  to  proclaim 
that  they  would  go  with  Greeks  and  not  with   Persians,  they 
admitted  the  Ladedsemonians  at  once  within  the  gates.      Having 
thus  fortunately  captured,  and  duly  secured,  this  important  town, 
Derkyllidas  marched  against  Skepsis  and  Gergis,  the  former  of 
which  was  held  by  Meidias  himself;  who,  dreading  the  arrival  of 
Phamabazus,  and  mistrusting  the  citizens  within,  thought  it  best 
to  open  negotiations  with  Derkyllidas.     He  sent  to  solicit  a  con- 
ference, demanding  hostages  for  his  safety.     When  he  came  forth 
from  the  town,  and  demanded  from  the  Lacedaemonian  commander, 
on  what  terms  alliance  would  be  granted  to  him,  the  latter  replied 
— **  On  condition  that  the  citizens  shall  be  left  free  and  autono- 
mous ; "  at  the  same  time  marching  on,  without  waiting  either  for 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  13. 

9  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  18;  Diodor.  xir. 
38. 

The  reader  will  remark  here  how 
Xenophon  shapes  the  narrative  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  inculcate  the  pious  duty 
in   a  general  of  obeying  the  warnings 


furnished  by  the  sacrifice— either  for 
action  or  for  inaction.  I  hare  already 
noticed  (in  my  preceding  chapters)  how 
often  he  does  this  in  the  Anabasis. 

Such  an  inference  is  never  (I  believe) 
to  bo  found  suggested  in  Thucydid^. 
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acquiescence  or  refusal,  straight  up  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Meidias,  taken  by  surprise,  in  the  power  of  the  assailants,  aod 
aware  tliat  the  citizens  were  unfriendly  to  him,  was  obliged  to  give 
orders  that  the  gate  should  be  opened ;  so  that  Derkyllidas  fouud 
himself  by  this  rapid  manoeuvre,  in  possession  of  tlie  strongest 
place  in  the  district  without  either  loss  or  delay;  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Skepsians  themselves.* 

Derkyllidas,  having  ascended  the  acropolis  of  Skepsis  to  oflFer  a 
Perkyiiidjw  Sacrifice  of  thanks  to  Athene,  the  great  patron  goddess 
Ind  li^rates  of  Hium  and  most  of  the  Teukrian  towns — caused  the 
and  oorgis,  garrfsou  of  Mcidias  to  evacuate  the  town  forthwith,  aod 
Meidf^  consigned  it  to  the  citizens  themselves,  exhorting  them 
the  tre^mes  ^^  couduct  their  political  aflairs  as  became  Greeks  and 
of  Mania.  frecmeu.  This  proceeding,  which  reminds  us  of  Brasidas 
in  contrast  with  Ly^ander,  was  not  less  politic  than  generous; 
since  Derkyllidas  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  an  inland  town  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  Persian  satrapy  except  by  the  attachments  of  tbe 
citizens  themselves.  He  then  marched  away  to  Gergis,  still  con- 
ducting along  with  him  Meidias,  who  urgently  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  that  town,  the  last  of  his  remaining  fortresses. 
Without  giving  any  decided  answer,  Derkyllidas  took  him  by  his 
side,  and  marched  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  arrayed  only 
in  double  file,  so  as  to  carry  the  appearance  of  peace,  to  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  towers  of  Gergis.  The  garrison  on  the  walls,  seeing 
Meidias  along  with  him,  allowed  him  to  approach  without  dis- 
charging a  single  missile.  *'  Now,  Meidias  (said  he),  order  the 
gates  to  be  opened,  and  show  me  the  way  in,  to  the  temple  of 
Athene,  in  order  that  I  may  there  offer  sacrifice."  Again,  Meidias 
was  forced,  from  fear  of  being  at  once  seized  as  a  prisoner,  to  give 
the  order ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  town.  Derkyllidas,  distributing  his  troops  round 
the  walls,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  conquest,  ascended  to 
the  acropolis  to  offer  his  intended  sacrifice ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dictate  the  fate  of  Meidias,  whom  he  divested  of  his 
character  of  prince  and  of  his  military  force — incorporating  the 
latter  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  He  then  called  upon  Meidias 
to  specify  all  his  paternal  property,  and  restored  to  him  the  whole 
of  what  he  claimed  as  such,  though  the  bystanders  protested 
against  the  statement  given  in  as  a  flagrant  exaggeratioa  But  ho 
laid  hands  on  all  the  property,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Mania — 

'  Xon.  Helleu.  iii.  1,  20-23. 
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and  caused  her  house,  which  Meidias  had  taken  for  himself,  to  be 
put  under  seal — as  lawful  prey ;  since  Mania  had  belonged  to 
Phamabazus,^  against  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  were  making 
war.  On  coming  out  after  examining  and  verifying  the  contents 
of  the  house,  he  said  to  his  officers,  "  Now,  my  friends,  we  have 
here  already  worked  out  pay  for  the  whole  army,  8000  men, 
for  near  a  year.  Whatever  we  acquire  besides,  shall  come  to  you 
also."  He  well  knew  the  favourable  effect  which  this  intelligence 
would  produce  upon  the  temper,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline,  of 
the  army — especially  upon  the  Cyreians,  who  had  tasted  the  dis- 
comfort of  irregular  pay  and  poverty. 

"  And  where  am  I  to  live  ?  "  asked  Meidias,  who  found  himself 
turned  out  of  the  house  of  Mania.  "  In  your  rightful  place  of 
abode,  to  be  sure  (replied  Derkyllidas) ;  in  your  native  town 
Skepsis,  and  in  your  paternal  house."  *  What  became  of  the 
assassin  afterwards,  we  do  not  hear.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  he  did  not  reap  the  anticipated  reward  of  his  crime ;  the 
fruits  of  which  were,  an  important  advantage  to  Derkyllidas  and 
his  army, — and  a  still  more  important  blessing  to  the  Greek  cities 
which  had  been  governed  by  Mania — enfranchisement  and  auto- 
nomy. 

This  rapid,  easy,  and  skilfully-managed  exploit — the  capture  of 
nine  towns  in  eight  days — is  all  which  Xenophon  mentions  bjc.  3m. 
as  achieved  by  Derkyllidas  during  the  summer.    Having  DerkyUfdoft 
acquired  pay  for  so  many  months,  perhaps  the  soldiers  ^*"^*ui* 
may  have  been  disposed  to  rest  until  it  was  spent.     But  Sa'SS''"* 
as  winter  approached,  it  became  necessary  to  find  winter  ™JJJ„  i„ 
quarters,  without  incurring  the  reproach  which  had  fallen  ^^'^y****- 
upon  Thimbron  of  consuming  the  substance  of  allies.      Fearing 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  26.  e7W  fioi, 
H^,  Meufia  8i  rlyos  Ijy]  Ol  8i  irciyrcs 
tiwoy,  0r<  ^apvafid(ov.  OifKOvy  icol  rii 
iKtiyriSy  f^t  iaoyafid^oy ;  Md\iarcLt  f^or 
tray.  'Hfiirtp*  ay  cfij,  ^^,  ^irel  icparov- 
fity  iro\4fuos  yiip  ^fuy  *€ipydfia(os. 

Two  pointH  are  remarkable  here.  1. 
The  manner  in  which  Mania,  the  admi- 
nistrairix  of  a  large  district,  with  a  pro- 
digious treasure  and  a  U^ge  army  in 
pay,  is  treated  as  belonging  to  PhMna- 
bazuB — as  the  servant  or  slave  of  Phar- 
bazus.  2.  The  distinction  here  taken 
between  public  property  and  private 
property,  in  reference  to  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  rights  of  the  conqueror. 
Derkyllidas  lays  claim  to  that  which 
had  belonged  to  Mania  (or  to  Phama- 


bazus);  but  not  to  that  which  had  bo- 
longed  to  Meidias. 

According  to  the  modem  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  this  distinction  is  one 
allowed  and  respected,  everywhere  ex- 
cept  at  sea.  But  in  the  ancient  world, 
it  Dy  no  means  stood  out  so  clearly  or 
prominently;  and  the  observance  of  it 
here  deserves  notice. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii  1,  28. 

Thus  finishes  the  interesting  narrative 
about  Mania,  Meidias,  and  DerkvUidas. 
Hie  abundance  of  detail,  and  tne  dra- 
matic manner,  in  which  Xenophon  has 
worked  it  out,  impress  me  with  a  belief 
that  he  was  actually  present  at  the 
scene. 
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however  that  if  he  changed  his  position,  Phamabazus  would 
employ  the  numerous  Persian  cavalry  to  harass  the  Grecian  cities, 
he  tendered  a  truce,  which  the  latter  willingly  accepted.  For  the 
occupation  of  ^olis  by  thle  Lacedaemonian  general  was  a  sort 
of  watch-post  (like  Dekeleia  to  Athens),  exposing  the  whole  of 
Phrygia  near  the  Propontis  (in  which  was  Daskylium  the  readence 
of  Phamabazus)  to  constant  attack.^  Derkyllidas  accordingly  only 
marched  through  Phrygia,  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Bithynia,  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the 
Propontis  and  the  Euxine ;  the  same  territory  through  which 
Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  had  marched,  on  their  road 
from  Kalpe  to  Chalkedon.  Ue  procured  abundant  provisions  and 
booty,  slaves  as  well  as  cattle,  by  plundering  the  Bithynian 
villages  ;  not  without  occasional  losses  on  his  own  side,  by  the 
carelessness  of  marauding  parties.* 

One  of  these  losses  was  of  considerable  magnitude.  Derkyllidas 
had  obtained  from  Seuthes  in  European  Thrace  (the  same  prince 
of  whom  Xenophon  had  had  so  much  reason  to  complain)  a 
reinforcement  of  300  cavalry  and  200  peltasts — Odrysian  Thra- 
cians.  These  Odrysians  established  themselves  in  a  separate 
camp,  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Derkyllidas,  whidi  they 
surrounded  with  a  palisade  about  man's  height.  Being  inde- 
fatigable plunderers,  they  prevailed  upon  Derkyllidas  to  send 
them  a  guard  of  200  hoplites,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  their 
separate  camp  with  the  booty  accumulated  within  it  Presently 
the  camp  became  richly  stocked,  especially  with  Bithynian  captives. 
The  hostile  Bithynians  however,  watching  their  opportunity  when 
the  Odrysians  were  out  marauding,  suddenly  attacked  at  daybreak 
the  200  Grecian  hoplites  in  the  camp.  Shooting  at  them  over 
the  palisade  with  darts  and  arrows,  they  killed  and  wounded  some, 
while  the  Greeks  with  their  spears  were  utterly  helpless,  and  could 
only  reach  their  enemies  by  pulling  up  the  palisade  and  charging 
out  upon  them.  But  the  light-armed  assailants,  easily  evading  the 
charge  of  wamors  with  shield  and  spear,  turned  round  upon  them 
when  they  began  to  retire,  and  slew  several  before  they  could  get 
back.  In  each  successive  sally,  the  same  phaenomena  recurred, 
until  at  length  all  the  Greeks  were  overpcrwered  and  slain,  except 
fifteen  of  them,  who  charged  through  the  Bithynians  in  tlie  first 
sally,  and  marched  onward  to  join  Derkyllidas,  instead  of  re- 


*  Xcn.  Hellen    iii.  2,  1.     vofil(wv  r^y 
Aio\l6a  4imtT€txi(y9ai  rf}  iavrov  oU^<r€i 


The  word  exiTcix/C**"  is  capital  and 
sigDificant,  in  Grecian  warfare. 
2  Xen.  Hellen.  iu.  2,  2-5. 
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turning  with  their  comrades  to  the  palisade.  Derkyllidas  lost  no 
time  in  sending  a  reinforcement;  which  however  came  too  late 
and  found  only  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  victorious 
Bithynians  carried  away  all  their  own  captives.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  the  Spartan  general  returned  to 
Lampsakus,  where  he  found  Arakus  and  two  other  Spartans  just 
arrived  out  as  conmiissioners  sent  by  the  Ephors.  Arakus  came 
with  instructions  to  prolong  the  command  of  Derkyllidas  OMnnuuid  of 

for  another  year ;  as  well  as  to  communicate  the  satis sauifao- 

faction  of  the  Ephors  with  the  Cyreian  army,  in  con-  with  the 
sequence  of  the  great  improvement  in  their  conduct,  coi^ctof 
compared  with  the  year  of  Thimbron.  He  accordingly  reun*.* 
assembled  the  soldiers,  and  addressed  them  in  a  mingled  strain  of 
praise  and  admonition ;  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would 
continue  the  forbearance  which  they  had  now  begun  to  practise 
towards  all  Asiatic  allies.  The  commander  of  the  (^rreians 
(probably  Xenophon  himself),  in  his  reply,  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Derkyllidas.  "  We  (said  he)  are 
the  same  men  now  as  we  were  in  the  previous  year ;  but  we  are 
under  a  diflFerent  general :  you  need  not  look  farther  for  the  ex- 
planation." •  Without  denying  the  superiority  of  Derkyllidas 
over  his  predecessor,  we  may  remark  that  the  abundant  wealth 
of  Mania,  thrown  into  his  hands  by  accident  (though  he  showed 
great  ability  in  turning  the  accident  to  account),  was  an  auxiliary 
circumstance,  not  less  unexpected  than  weighty,  for  ensuring  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  among  the  farther  instructions  of  Arakus  to  visit  all  the 
principal  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  report  their  condition  at  Derkyiiidu 
Sparta;    and  Derkyllidas    was    pleased    to   see   them  ES!JJ,*SSd 
entering  on  this  survey  at  a  moment  when  they  would  ^^S*^ 
find  the  cities  in  undisturbed  peace  and  tranquillity.'  ^^^' 
So  long  as  the  truce  continued  both  with  Tissaphemes  ^J^ti^ 
and  Phamabazus,  these  cities  were  secure  from  aggres-  ^^»c**»»- 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  4. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  6,  7. 

Morus  supposes  (I  think,  with  much 
probability)  that  &  r&v  Kvptlwy  irpot- 
arriKits  here  means  Xenophon  himself. 

Ifc  could  not  with  propriety  advert 
to  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  not  been 
with  the  army  during  the  year  of  Thim- 
bron. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  0.     fwffiyptv  ab- 


ir6\€it  iy  c'p^i^  MoifioyiKSs  9iayo^as, 
I  cannot  but  tliink  that  we  ought  here 
to  read  ^ir*  *E^4ffov  not  Air*  *E^ffov;  or 
else  kvh  Aofv^dKOv, 

'It  was  at  Lampsakus  that  this  inter- 
view and  conversation  between  Derkyl- 
lidas and  the  commissioners  took  place. 
The  commissioners  were  to  be  sent  from 
Lampsakus  to  Ephesus  through  the  Gre- 
cian cities. 


rohs  dv*  *E^4ffov  8i&  ruy  'E?sJiripl9wy        The  expression  iy  tlp^yp  tblkufiayiKSs 
w6Kt»yf  ii96fityos  tri  tf»,%K\oy  Z^%ffBvu  rks    9iayo^<ras  ham  reference  to  the  foreign 
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sion  and  paid  no  tribute ;  the  land-force  of  Derkyllidas  affording    i 
to  them  a  protection  ^  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  conferred    | 
by  Athens  and  her  powerful  fleet,  during  the  interval  between  the     i 
formation  of  the   Confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  Athenian  cats-     I 
strophe  at  Syracuse.    At  the  same  time,  during  the  truce,  the  armj 
had  neither  occupation  nor  subsistence.      To  keep  it  together  and 
near  at  hand,  yet  without  living  at  the  cost  of  friends,  was  Ae 
problem. 

It   was   accordingly  with  great   satisfaction  that  Derkyllid^ 

noticed  an  intimation  accidentally  dropped  by  Arakua.     Stnue 

envoys  (the  latter  said)  were  now  at  Sparta  from  the  Thradan 

Chersonesus  (the  long  tongue  of  land  bordering  westward  on  the 

Hellespont),  soliciting  aid  against  their  marauding  Thradan  ndgb- 

bours.    That  fertile  peninsula,  first  hellenised  a  century  and  a  half 

before  by  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  had  been  a.  favourite  resort  for 

Athenian  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  acquired  property  there 

during  the  naval  power  of  Athens.     The  battle  of  .^Cgospotami 

dispossessed  and  drove  home  the&e  proprietors,  at  the  same  time 

depriving  the  peninsula  of  its  protection  against  the  Thracians. 

It  now  contained  eleven  distinct  cities,  of  which  Sestos  was  the 

most  important;  and  its  inhabitants  combined  to  send  envoys  to 

Sparta,  entreating  the  Ephors  to  dispatch  a  force  for  the  purpose 

of  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  from  Eardia  to  Paktye ;  in 

recompense  for  which  (they  said)  there  was  fertile  land  enough 

open  to  as  many  settlers  as  chose  to  come,  with  coast  and  harbours 

for  export  close  at  hard.     Miltiades,  on  first  going  out  to  the 

Chersonese,  had  secured  it  by  constructing  a  cross  wall  on  the 

same  spot,  which  had  since  become  neglected  during  the  period  of 

Persian  supremacy ;  Perikles  had  afterwards  sent  fresh  colonists, 

and  caused  the  wall  to  be  repaired.     But  it  seems  to  have  been 

unnecessary  while  the  Athenian  empire  was  in  full  vigour — since 

the  Thracian  princes  had  been  generally  either  conciliated,  or  kept 

ofl^,  by  Athens,  even  without  any  such  bulwark.*     Informed  that 

the  request  of  the  Chersonesites  had  been  favourably  listened  to 

at  Sparta,  Derkyllidas  resolved  to  execute  their  project  with  his 

own  army.     Having  prolonged  his  truce  with  Phamabazus,  he 

crossed  the  Hellespont  into  £iu*ope,  and  employed  his  army  durirg 

relations  of  the  cities  and  to  their  ex-  \  in  many:   see  the  subsequent  pMsagcs 

emption  from  annoyance  by  Persian  arms  '  (iii.  2,  20  ;  iii.  4,  7 ;  iv.  8,  1). 

— without  implying  any  internal  freedom  I      *  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  5. 

or  good  condition.    There  were  Lacedse-  |      '  Herodot.  vi.   36  ;    Plutarch,   Peri- 

monian  harmosts  in  most  of  them,  and  i  kles,  c.  19 ;  Isokratds,  Or.  y.  (Philipp.) 

Dekarchies  half  broken  up  or  modified  |  s.  7. 
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the  whole  summer  in  constructing  this  cross  wall,  about  4J  miles 
in  length.  The  work  was  distributed  in  portions  to  different 
sections  of  the  army,  competition  being  excited  by  rewards  for  the 
most  rapid  and  workmanlike  execution;  while  the  Chersonesites 
were  glad  to  provide  pay  and  subsistence  for  the  army,  during  an 
operation  which  provided  security  for  all  the  eleven  cities,  and 
gave  additional  value  to  their  lands  and  harbours.  Numerous 
settlers  seem  to  have  now  come  in,  under  Lacedaemonian  auspices 
— who  were  again  disturbed,  wholly  or  partially,  when  the 
Lacedaemonian  maritime  empire  was  broken  up  a  few  years  after- 
wards.* 

On  returning  to  Asia  in  the  autumn,  after  the  completion  of  this 
work  which  had  kept  his  army  useftilly  employed  and  bjo.898.397. 
amply  provided  during  six  months,  Derkyllidas  under-  He  captures 
took  the  siege  of  Atameus,  a  strong  post  (on  the  con-  JJ^^SJjr. 
tinental  coast  eastward  of  Mitylene)  occupied  by  some  "•""• 
Chian  exiles,  whom  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Kratesippidas  had 
lent  corrupt  aid  in  expelling  from  their  native  island  a  few  years 
before.^   These  men,  living  by  predatory  expeditions  against  Chios 
and  Ionia,  were  so  well  supplied  with  proviaons  that  it  cost 
Derkyllidas  a  blockade  of  eight  months  before  he  could  reduce 
it.     He  placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison  well  supplied,  that  it  might 
serve  him  as  a  retreat  in  case  of  need — under  an  Achaean  named 
Drako,  whose  name  remained  long  terrible  ftt)m  his  ravages  on 
the  neighbouring  plain  of  Mysia.' 

Derkyllidas  next  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where  orders  presently 
reached  him  from  the  Ephors,  directing  him  to  march  b^3m. 
into  Karia  and  attack  Tissaphernes.     The  temporary  HemiJcet 
truce  which  had  hitherto  provisionally  kept  off  Persian  TtasMtoemes 
soldiers  and  tribute-gatherers  from  tiie  Asiatic  Greeks,  iwbuw, 
was  now  renounced  by  mutual  consent.    These  Greeks  ^Sumdm. 
had  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  assuring  the  Ephors  that  Tissaphernes 
would  be  constrained  to  renounce  formally  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Persia,  and  grant  to  them  full  autonomy,  if  his  residence  in  Earia 
were   vigorously    attacked.      Accordingly   Derkyllidas   marched 
southward  across  the  Maeander  into  Karia,  while  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  under  Pharax  cooperated  along  the  shore.    At  the 
same  time,  Tissaphernes  on  his  side  had  received  reinforcements 
from  Susa,  together  with  the  appointment  of  generalissimo  over  all 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  10;   iv.   8,   5. 
Diodor.  xiv.  38. 
^  Diodor.  xiil.  05. 


s  Xen.  HeUen.  ui.  2,  11;  Isokrmtte, 
Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 
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the  Persian  force  in  Asia  Minor ;  upon  which  Phamabazus  (who 
had  gone  up  to  court  in  the  interval  to  concert  more  vigorous 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  but  had  now  returned  *)  joined  him 
in  Karia,  prepared  to  commence  vigorous  operations  for  the  esx- 
pulsion  of  Derkyllidas  and  his  army.     Having  properly  garrisoned 
the  strong  places,  the  two  satraps  crossed  the  Mseander,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  Grecian  and  Karian  force,  with  numerous 
Persian  cavalry,  to  attack  the  Ionian  cities.     As  soon  as  he  heard 
this  news,  Derkyllidas  came  back  with  his  army  from  Karia  to 
cover  the  towns  menaced.     Having  recrossed  the  Maeander,  he 
was  marching  with  his  army  in  disorder,  not  suspecting  the  enemy 
to  be  near,  when  on  a  sudden  he  came  upon  their  scouts,  planted 
on  some  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  road.     He  too  sent  some 
scouts  up  to  the  neighbouring  monuments  and  tower^,  who  apprised 
him  that  the  two  satraps,  with  their  joint  force  in   good  order, 
were  planted  here  to  intercept  him.     He  immediately  gave  orders 
for  his  hoplites  to  form  in  battle  array  of  eight  deep,  with  the 
peltasts,  and  his  handful  of  horsemen,  on  each  flank.     But  such 
was  the  alarm  caused  among  his  troops  by  this  surprise,  that  none 
could  be  relied  upon  except  the  Cyreians  and  the  Peloponnesians, 
Of  the  insular  and  Ionian  hoplites,  from  Priene  and  other  cities, 
some  actually  hid  their  arms  in  the  thick  standing  com,  and  fled ; 
others,  who  took  their  places  in  the  line,  manifested  dispositions 
which  left  little  hope  that  they  would  stand  a  charge ;  so  that  the 
Persians  had  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a  battle  not  merely  with 
superiority  of  number,  but  also  with  advantage  of  position  and 
circumstances.     Phamabazus  was  anxious  to  attack  without  delay. 
Timidity  of    But  Tissaphcmcs,  who  recollected  well  the  valour  of  the 
JfeJ^hS"*     Cyreian  troops,  and  concluded  that  all  the  remaining 
SSS°iS5»*    Greeks  were   like   them,  forbade  it;   sending  forward 
DerkyiikUfc    hcralds  to  demand  a  conference.     As  they  approached, 
Derkyllidas,  surrounding  himself  with  a  body-guard  of  the  finest 
and  the  best-equipped  soldiers,*  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  line 
to  meet  them  ;  saying  that  he  for  his  part  was  prepared  to  fight — 
but  since   a  conference  was  demanded,  he  had  no  objection  to 
grant  it,  provided  hostages  were  exchanged.     This  having  been 
assented  to,  and  a  place  named  for  conference  on  the  ensuing  day, 

>  Diodop.  xiv.  39.  j  when  he  went  to  his  interview  with  TLi- 


2  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  2,  18. 

In  the  Anabasis  (ii.  3,  3)  Xenophon 

mentions  the  like  care  on  the  part  of      ^^ ,  ._ 

Klearchus,  to  have  the  best-armed  and     ment  to  the  Cyreian  army, 
most  imposing   soldiers    around    him. 


saphernds. 

Xenophon  gladly  avails  himself  of  tlie 
opportimity,  to  pay  an  indirect  compli- 
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both  armies  were  simultaneously  withdrawn ;  the  Persians  to 
Tralles,  the  Greeks  to  Leukophrys,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Leukophryne.* 

This  backwardness  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes,  even  at  a  time 
when  he  was  encouraged  by  a  brother  satrap  braver  than  himself, 
occasioned  to  the  Persians  the  loss  of  a  very  promising  moment, 
and  rescued  the  Grecian  army  out  of  a  position  of  much  peril  It 
helps  to  explain  to  us  the  escape  of  the  Cyreians,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  allowed  to  cross  rivers  and  pass  over  the  most 
difficult  ground  without  any  serious  opposition ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  tended  to  confirm  in  the  Greek  mind  the  same  impressions 
of  Persian  imbecility  as  that  escape  so  forcibly  suggested. 

The  conference,  as  might  be  expected,  ended  in  nothing. 
Derkyllidas  r|quired  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  complete 
autonomy — exemption  from  Persian  interference  and  tribute ;  while 
the  two  satraps  on  their  side  insbted  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  should  be  withdrawn  from  Asia,  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmosts  from  all  the  Greco-Asiatic  cities.  An  armistice  was 
concluded,  to  allow  time  for  reference  to  the  authorities  at  home ; 
thus  replacing  matters  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.* 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  truce,  Agesilaus  king  of 
Sparta  arrived  with  a  larg^e  force,  and  the  war  in  all  DerkyuidM 
respects  began  to  assume  larger  proportions — of  which  byAgeduiM. 
more  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  it  was  not  in  Asia  alone  that  Sparta  had  been  engaged  in 
war.      The  prostration  of  the  Athenian  power  had  re-  Aiienauon 
moved  that  common  bond  of  hatred  and  alarm  which  ^?2!fb«d 
attached  the  allies  to  her  headship :  while  her  subsequent  SSISJ  h?r 
conduct  had  given  positive  ofience,  and  had  even  excited  SSrif 
against  herself  the  same  fear  of  unmeasured  imperial  am-  0"«»- 
bition  which  had  l]^fore  run  so  powerfully  against  Athens.     She 
had  appropriated  to  herself  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  mari- 
time empire,  with  a  tribute  scarcely  inferior,  if  at  all  inferior,  in 
amount     How  far  the  total  of  1000  talents  was  actually  realised 
during  each  successive  year,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say ; 
but  such  was  the  assessment  imposed  and  the  scheme  lidd  down  by 
Sparta   for  her  maritime   dependencies — enforced  too  by  omni- 
present instruments  of  rapacity  and  oppression,   decemvirs  and 
harmosts,  such  as  Athens  had  never  paralleled.     When  we  add 
to  this  great  maritime  empire  the  prodigious  ascendency  on  land 

*  Xen.  Uellen.  iii.  2,  19}  Diodor.  xiv.  39.  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  20. 
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which  Sparta  had  enjoyed  before,  we  shall  find  a  total  of  material 
power  far  superior  to  that  which  Athens  had  enjoyed,  even  in  her 
day  of  greatest  exaltation,  prior  to  the  truce  of  445  b.c. 

This  was  not  all.     From  the  general  dullness  of  character 
Great  pcrvading  Spartan  citizens,  the  full  resources  of  the  state 

pt^tlT'  were  hardly  ever  put  forth.  Her  habitual  shortcomiogB 
aSolfby-  at  the  moment  of  action  are  keenly  criticised  by  her  own 
iiSi!tciy  friends,  in  contrast  with  the  ardour  and  forwardness 
*w'^J?^f      which  animated  her  enemies.    But  at  and  after  the  hatdc 

victory  or 

^S^yTn  ®'  iEgospotami,  the  entire  management  of  Spartan  foreign 
enfi^  very  affairs  was  found  in  the  hands  of  Lysander ;  a  man  not 
with  Sparta.  Qnjy  excmpt  from  the  inertia  usual  in  his  countrymen,  bat 
of  the  most  unwearied  activity  and  grasping  ambition,  as  well  for 
his  country  as  for  himself.  Under  his  direction  th#  immense  ad- 
vantages which  Sparta  enjoyed  from  her  new  position  were  at  once 
systematised  and  turned  to  the  fullest  account  Now  there  was 
enough  in  the  new  ascendency  of  Sparta,  had  it  been  ever  so  mo- 
destly handled,  to  spread  apprehension  through  the  Grecian  world. 
But  apprehension  became  redoubled,  when  it  was  seen  that  her 
ascendency  was  organized  and  likely  to  be  worked  by  her  m(»t 
aggressive  leader  for  the  purposes  of  an  insatiable  ambition. 
Fortunately  for  the  Grecian  world,  indeed,  the  power  of  Sparta  did 
not  long  continue  to  be  thus  absolutely  wielded  by  Lysander,  whose 
arrogance  and  overweening  position  raised  enemies  against  him  at 
home.  Yet  the  first  impressions  received  by  the  allies  respecting 
Spartan  empire,  were  derived  from  his  proceedings  and  his  plans 
of  dominion,  manifested  with  ostentatious  insolence;  and  such 
impressions  continued,  even  after  the  influence  of  Lysander  himself 
had  been  much  abated  by  the  counterworking  rivaliy  of  Pausanias 
and  others. 

While  Sparta  separately  had  thus  gained  so  much  by  the  close  of 
TbcSpartanB  the  war,  not  one  of  her  allies  had  received  the  smallest 
Muhe^'  remuneration  or  compensation,  except  such  as  might  be 
!r  vtctlJiSr  considered  to  be  involved  in  the  destruction  of  a  formidable 
^u^'  enemy.  Even  the  pecuniary  result  or  residue  which 
wereiuLwed  Lysandcr  had  brought  home  with  him  (470  talents  re- 
oouiiiig.  maining  out  of  the  advances  made  by  Cyrus),  together 
with  the  booty  acquired  at  Dekeleia,  was  all  detained  by  the 
Lacodfleraonians  themselves.  Thebes  and  Corinth  indeed  presented 
demands,  in  which  the  other  allies  did  not  (probably  durst  not) 
join,  to  be  allowed  to  share.  But  though  all  the  efforts  and 
sufferings  of  the  war  had  fallen  upon  these  allies  no  less  than  upon 
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Sparta,  the  demands  were  refused,  and  almost  resented  as  insidts.^ 
Hence  there  arose  among  the  allies  not  merely  a  fear  of  the 
grasping  dominion,  but  a  hatred  of  the  monopolising  rapacity,  of 
Sparta.  Of  this  new  feeling  an  early  manifestation,  alike  glaring 
and  important,  was  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  when 
they  refused  to  join  Pausanias  in  his  march  against  Thrasybidus 
and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus' — less  than  a  year  after  the 
surrender  of  Athens,  the  enemy  whom  these  two  cities  had  hated 
with  such  extreme  bitterness  down  to  the  very  moment  of  surrender. 
Even  Arcadians  and  Achaeans,  too,  habitually  obedient  as  they  were 
to  Lacedaemon,  keenly  felt  the  difFerent  way  in  which  she  treated 
them,  as  compared  with  the  previous  years  of  war,  when  she  had 
been  forced  to  keep  alive  their  zeal  against  the  common  enemy.' 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  however  strong  enough  not  merely  to 
despise  this  growing  alienation  of  their  allies,  but  even  8^^.402. 
to  take  revenge  upon  such  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  had  oreat  power 
incurred   their  displeasure.     Among   these   stood  con-  fcJJina_ 
spicuous  the  Eleians  ;  now  under  a  government  called  reJJn^Jpon 
democratical,  of  which  the  leading  man  was  Thrasydaeus  ^Jdil^^^ 
— a  man  who  had  lent  considerable  aid  in  404  b.c.  to  £lSS?iS^ 
Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus.     The  •^ono'Eiii. 
Eleians,  in  the  year  420  B.C.,  had  been  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Sparta — had  employed  their  privileges  as  administrators  of  the 
Olympic  festival  to  exclude  her  from  attendance  on  that  occasion 
— and  had  subsequently  been  in  arms  against  her  along  with  Argos 
and  Mantineia.     To  these  grounds  of  quarrel,  now  of  rather  ancient 
date,  had  been  added  afterwards,  a  refusal  to  furnish  aid  in  the 
war  against  Athens  since  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  414  B.C., 
and  a  recent  exclusion  of  King  Agis,  who  had  come  in  person  to 
offer  sacrifice   and   consult   the  oracle  of  Zeus  Olympius ;  such 
exclusion  being  gfbunded  on  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  pray 
for  victory  in  the  war  then  pending  against  Athens,  contrary  to 
the  ancient  canon  of  the   Olympic   temple,  which   admitted  no 
sacrifice   or  consultation   respecting  hostilities  of  Greek  against 
Greek.*    These  were  considered  by  Sparta  as  afironts,  and  the 

vt0V  KcH  9airarrifJuiTonf  fitrtixov  4irt\  S* 
lirpo^oy  &  4fio6KoyTo  ot  Aeuct9atfi6ytot, 
wolas  fl  iLpxrjs  ^  rifirij  ^  wolatf  Xf^itArttw 
titroht^^Kcunw  adroit;  kKXk  roOr  filv 
tl\Aras  kpnoffriki  KoBurrdyeu  i^Mvai,  r&v 
Z\  ^ufifidxw  i\fv04pw  6vTuy,  ^irci  tini- 
Xyi<TcWt  9tair6rai  kyairt^ycurty. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  22. 

To6r»y  8*  tertpoy,  KoL^SyiZos  wt/x^^p- 
ros  Bvffeu  r^  Aif  Korh,  nayrtiay  rtpa,  ixA^ 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  5 ;  Plutarch^  Ly- 
«and.  c.  27  ;  Justin,  v.  10. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  12.  Kopiy9iovs 
Z\  KciX  "ApKctHas  ical  'Axa(ous  ri  ^ufity,  ol 
iv  fi^y  T^  wphs  &fias  (it  is  the  Theban 
envoys  who  are  addressing  the  public 
n;4sembly  at  Athens)  wo\4fUf  fidKa  X t- 
ir apo6fi€yoi  bit*  i Ktivwy  (the  Lace- 
dxiuouians),  frdyrwy  K€A  x6yc0y  ical  Kiy9i- 
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season  was  now  favourable  for  resenting  them,  as  well  as  for 
chastising  and  humbling  Elis.^  Accordingly  Sparta  sent  an  embassy, 
requiring  the  Eleians  to  make  good  the  unpaid  arrears  of  the  quota 
assessed  upon  them  for  the  cost  of  the  war  against  Athens ;  and 
farther — to  relinquish  their  authority  over  their  dependent  towD- 
ships  or  Perioeki,  leaving  the  latter  autonomous.*  Of  tiiese 
dependencies  there  were  several,  no  one  very  considerable  indi- 
vidually, in  the  region  called  Triphylia,  south  of  the  river  Alpheus, 
and  north  of  the  Neda.  One  of  them  was  Lepreum,  the  autonomy 
of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  vindicated  against  Elis  in  420 
B.C.,  though  during  the  subsequent  period  it  had  again  become 
subject 

The  Eleians  refused  compliance  with  the  demand  thus  sent, 
alleging  that  their  dependent  cities  were  held  by  the 
right  of  conquest.  They  even  retorted  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  charge  of  enslaving  Greeks;'  upon  which 
Agis  marched  with  an  army  to  invade  their  territory, 
entering  it  from  the  north  side  where  it  joined  Achaia. 
Hardly  had  he  crossed  the  frontier  river  Larissus  and 
begun  his  ravages,  when  an  earthquake  occurred.  Sudi 
an  event,  usually  construed  in  Greece  as  a  divine  warning,  acted 
on  this  occasion  so  strongly  on  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  Agis, 
that  he  not  only  withdrew  from  the  Eleian  territory,  but  disbanded 
his  army.  His  retreat  gave  so  much  additional  courage  to  the 
Eleians,  that  they  sent  envoys  and  tried  to  establish  alliances 
among  those  cities  which  they  knew  to  be  alienated  from  Sparta. 


B.C.  402. 

TheStKirtan 
king  Agl8 
invades  the 
Kleian  ter- 
ritory.   He 
retire*  from 
it  Immedi- 
ately Id  con< 
sequence  of 
an  earth- 
qualce. 


\4fioVf  \4yoyTfSt  ios  ictd  rh  &f>xa7oy  cYt}  o0t» 
y6fiifioVj  fiii  xpV*^'np^<^C*<f9^^  "^^^^  *EXAi7- 
yas  itp*  'EW^KCtfK  woK^fuf  &<rrt  6.0vros 
inrrjKBfy. 

This  canon  seems  not  unnatural,  for 
one  of  the  greatest  Pan-hellenic  temples 
and  establishments.  Yet  it  was  not 
constantly  observed  at  Olympia  (com- 
pare another  example — Xen.  Hellen.  iv. 
7,  2)  ;  nor  yet  at  Delphi,  which  was  not 
less  Pan-hellenic  than  Olympia  (see 
Thucyd.  i.  11&).  We  are  therefore  led 
to  imagine  that  it  was  a  canon  which 
the  Eleians  invoked  only  when  thev 
were  prompted  by  some  special  senti- 
ment or  aversion. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23.  *Ek  roir^y 
oZy  irdyrofy  6pyi^Ofi4yoiSf  fSo^t  ro7s  4^6- 
pois  Koi  Tp  iKKKiiffic^f  ffu^poyiffai 
aino^s. 

2  Diodorus  (xiv.  17)  mentions  this 
demand  for  the  arreai's ;  which  appears 


very  probable.  It  is  not  directly  noticed 
by  Xenophon,  who  however  mentions 
(see  the  passage  cited  in  the  note  of 
page  preceding)  the  general  assessment 
levied  by  Sparta  upon  all  her  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  during  the  war. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  17. 

Diodorus  introduces  in  these  transac- 
tions King  Pausanias,  not  King  Agis,  as 
the  acting  person. 

Pausanias  states  (iii.  8,  2)  that  the 
Eleians,  in  returning  a  negative  answer 
to  the  requisition  of  Sparta,  added  that 
they  would  enfranchise  their  Perioski, 
when  they  saw  Sparta  enfranchise  her 
own.  This  answer  appears  to  me  highly 
improbable,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Sparta  and  her  relations  to 
the  other  Grecian  states.  AUnsion  to 
the  relations  between  Sparta  and  her 
Perioeki  was  a  novelty,  even  in  371  B.C., 
at  the  confess  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 
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Not  even  Thebes  and  Corinth,  however,  could  be  induced  to  assist 
them ;  nor  did  they  obtain  any  other  aid  except  1000  men  from  iEtolia. 

In   the  next  summer  Agis  undertook  a  second   expedition, 
accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  b.c.  401. 
even  by   the   Athenians,   now  enrolled  upon  the  list,  second  in- 
Thebes  and  Corinth  alone  stood  aloof.     On  this  occa-  Surb/' 
sion   he    approached    from    the    opposite    or    southern  tS!!±^ 
side,  that  of  the  territory  once  called  Messenia ;  passing  xiSh^iia 
through  Aulon,  and  crossing  the  river  Neda.    He  marched  J^riJS?***' 
through  Triphylia  to  the  river  Alpheius,  which  he  crossed,  JJjyJ^uch 
and  then  proceeded  to  Olympia,  where  he  consummated  ,^^^' 
the  sacrifice  from  which  the  Eleians  had  before  excluded  him.     In 
his  march  he  was  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  Makistus, 
and  other  dependent  towns,  which  now  threw  off  their  subjection  to 
Elis.     Thus  reinforced,  Agis  proceeded  onward  towards  the  city  of 
Elis,  through  a  productive  country  under  flourishing  agriculture, 
enriched  by  the  crowds  and  sacrifices  at  the  neighbouring  Olympic 
temple,  and  for  a  long  period  unassailed.     After  attacking,  not 
very  vigorously,  the  half-fortified  city — and  being  repelled  by  the 
-^tolian  auxiliaries — he  marched  onward  to  the  harbour  called 
Kyllene,  still  plundering  the  territory.     So  ample  was  the  stock  of 
slaves,  cattle,  and  rural  wealth  generally,  that  his  troops  not  only 
acquired  riches  for  themselves  by  plunder,  but  were  also  joined  by 
many  Arcadian  and  Achaean  volunteers,  who  crowded  in  to  partake 
of  the  golden  harvest.* 

The  opposition  or  wealthy  oligarchical  party  in  Elis  availed 
themselves  of  this  juncture  to  take  arms  against  the  insarrecuon 
government ;  hoping  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  and  to  ^wwa" 
maintain   themselves  in  power  by  the   aid   of  Sparta.  E}l2.{Sey 
Xenias  their  leader,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  with  •repo^down. 
several  of  his  adherents,  rushed  out  armed,  and  assailed  the  govern- 
ment-house, in  which  it  appears  that  Thrasydaeus  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  banqueting.     They  slew  several  persons,  and  among  them 
one,  whom,  from  great   personal  resemblance,  they  mistook   for 
ITirasydaeua.     The  latter  was  however  at  that  moment  intoxicated, 
and  asleep  in  a  separate  chamber.*    They  then  assembled  in  arms 


>  Xen.  HeUen.  ill.  2,  25,  26 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  17. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  27;  PauBanias, 
iii.  8,  2 ;  v.  4,  5. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  are  not  very 
clear — Bov\6fi9foi  8i  ol  vcf^BcWoy  rhy 
\fy6fityoy  fitBifAy^  iiirofivrfyfi<rair0ai  rh 
vapii  rod  varphs  iipy^pioy  (r^y  ir6\iy)  8t' 

VOU  VI. 


ainciy  wpoax^P^^^^  Aeuc^^atfioylois,  ^inrc- 

woioviTif  icol  &AAovf  Tf  riyeu  nrtlyovirif 
ical  1ifioi6y  riya  Bpa(rvBcd^  iiiroitrtlyayrts, 
r^  rov  9^fiov  vpoirrdT'p,  ^oyro  Spcurv^iop 
iiirfKroy^yeu.  .  .  .  'O   9k  SpaavHatos   Iri 

Both  the  words  aad  tVi«  Xkium^k^^  vc^ 

1  c 
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in  the  market-place,  believing  themselyea  to  be  masters  of  the  d^; 
while  the  people,  under  the  like  impresmon  that  Thrasydaeos  wai 
dead,  were  too  much  dismayed  to  ofier  resistance.  But  preseodj 
it  became  known  that  he  was  yet  alive  ;  the  people  crowded  to  die 
government-house  ^^  like  a  swarm  of  bees,"  *  and  arrayed  tbemsdrei 
for  his  protection  as  well  as  under  hb  guidance.  Leading  them  . 
forth  at  once  to  battle,  he  completely  defeated  the  oligarchkil  . 
insurgents,  and  forced  them  to  flee  for  protection  to  the  Lacede- 
monian army. 

Agis  presently  evacuated  the  Eleiaa  territory,  yet  not  witboot 
B.C.  4oa  planting  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  a  garrison,  toge-  . 
The  Eieuns  thcr  with  Xcuias  and  the  oligarchical  exiles,  at  Epitaliun,  ■ 
trsabmit  a  little  way  south  of  the  river  Alpheius.  Occupying  thii 
of  peace.  "^  fort  (aualogous  to  Dekelm  in  Attica),  they  spml  ■ 
ravage  and  ruin  all  around  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  in  the  early  spring,  Thrasydaeus  and  the 
Eleian  government  were  compelled  to  send  to  Sparta  and  soticit 
peace.  They  consented  to  raze  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  th^ 
city,  so  as  to  leave  it  quite  open.  They  farther  surrendered 
their  harbour  of  Kyllene  with  their  ships  of  war,  and  relinquished 
all  authority  over  the  Triphylian  townships,  as  well  as  over  Lasion, 
which  was  claimed  as  an  Arcadian  town.*  Though  they  pressed 
strenuously  their  claim  to  preserve  the  town  of  Epeiom  (between 
the  Arcadian  town  of  Uersea  and  the  Triphylian  town  of  Makistos), 
on  the  plea  that  they  had  bought  it  from  its  previous  inhabitants  at 
the  price  of  thirty  talents  paid  down — ^the  Lacedsemonians,  pro- 
nouncing this  to  be  a  compulsory  bargain  imposed  upon  weaker 
parties  by  force,  refused  to  recognise  it.  The  town  was  taken  away 
from  them,  seemingly  without  any  reimbursement  of  the  purchase- 
money  either  in  part  or  in  whole.     On  these  terms  the  Eleians 


here  verj  obscure.  It  seemB  as  if  a  sen- 
tance  had  dropped  out,  when  we  come 
suddenly  upon  the  mention  of  the 
drunken  state  of  Tbroaydccus,  without 
liaving  before  been  told  of  any  circum- 
stance either  leading  to  or  implying  this 
condition. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  28. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30.  There  is 
something  perplexing  in  Xenophon's  de- 
scription  of  the  Triphylian  townships 


Maiganeis,  as  Triphylian;  which  yet 
were  on  the  north  of  the  Alpheiut,  and 
are  elsewhere  distiiiguiBhed  from  Tri* 
phylian.  I  incline  to  beUeve  thai  the 
words  in  his  text,  mtl  rits  TptfvJJHs 
v6K9is  iupuroA,  must  be  taken  to  mesa 
Lepreum  and  Makistus,  perhaps  with 
some  other  places  which  wo  do  not 
know ;  but  that  a  iro}  after  ii^umi  has 
fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  the 
cities,  whose  names  follow,  are  to  be 


which  the  Eleians  surrendered.    First,  i  taken  as  not  Triphylian.     Fhriza  and 


he  does  not  name  Lepreum  or  Makistus, 
both  of  which  nevertheless  had  joined 
Agis  on  his  inva&ion,  and  were  the  most 
important  places  in  Triphylia  (iii.  2,  25). 
Next,  he  names  Lotrini,  Amphidoli,  and 


Epitalium  were  both  south,  but  only 
just  south,  of  the  Alpheius;  they  were 
on  the  bonders  of  Triphylia  —  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  pro- 
perly Triphylian. 
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were  admitted  to  peace,  and  enrolled  again  among  the  members  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.^ 

The  time  of  the  Olympic  festival  seems  to  have  been  now 
approaching,  and  the  Eleians  were  probably  the  more  sparta 
anxious  to  obtidn  peace  from  Sparta,  as  they  feared  to  be  J^IS^^ 
deprived  of  their  privilege  as  superintendents.     The  SloiyiS*^ 
Pisatans — ^inhabitants  of  the  district  immediately  round  P"**<*«»«y« 
Olympia — availed  themselves  of  the  Spartan  invasion  of  Elis  to 
petition  for  restoration  of  their  original  privilege,  as  administrators 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  with  its  great  periodical  solemnity 
— by  the  dispossession  of  the  Eleians  as  usurpers  of  that  privilege. 
But  their  request  met  with  no  success.     It  was  true  indeed  that 
such  right  had  belonged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  early  days,  before  the 
Olympic  festival  had  acquired  its  actual  Fan-hellenic  importance 
and  grandeur ;  and  that  the  Eleians  had  only  appropriated  it  to 
themselves  after  conquering  the  territory  of  Pisa.     But  taking  tlie 
festival  as  it  then  stood,  the  Pisatans,  mere  villagers  without  any 
considerable  city,  were  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  would 
have  lowered  its  dignity  aU  the  eyes  of  all  Greece. 

Accordingly,  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  this  ground,  dismissed  the 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30 ;  Diodor.  xiv. 
34 ;  Pauaan.  iii.  8,  2. 

This  war  betweeu  Sparta  and  Elis 
reaches  over  three  different  years:  it 
began  in  the  first,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  second,  and  was  finished  in  the 
third.  Which  years  these  three  were 
(out  of  the  seven  which  separate  B.C. 
•403-396),  is  a  point  upon  which  critics 
liave  not  been  iinanimouB. 

Following  the  chronology  of  Diodorus, 
"who  places  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
402  B.C.,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Clinton,  who 
places  it  in  401  B.C.  (Fasti  Hellen.  ad 
imn.),  and  from  Sievers  (Geschichte  von 
Oriechenland  bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Man- 
tinea,  p.  382),  who  places  it  in  398  B.C. 

According  to  Mr.  Clinton's  view,  the 
principal  year  of  the  war  would  have 
been  400  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  Olympic 
festival.  But  surely,  had  such  been  the 
fact,  the  coincidence  of  war  in  the 
country  with  the  Olympic  festival,  must 
have  raised  so  many  complications,  and 
acted  so  powerfully  on  the  sentiments 
of  all  parties,  as  to  be  specifically  men- 
tioned. In  mv  judgement,  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  early  part  of 
400  B.C.,  before  the  time  of  the  Olympic 
feetivid  arrived.  Probably  th«  Eleians 
were  anxious,  on  this  very  ground,^  to 
bring  it  to  a  close  before  the  festival 


did  arrive. 

Sievers,  in  his  discussion  of  the  point, 
admits  that  the  date  assigned  by  Dio- 
dorus to  the  Eleian  war,  squares  both 
with  the  date  which  Diodorus  gives  for 
the  death  of  Agis,  and  with  that  which 
Plutarch  states  about  the  duration  of 
the  reign  of  Agesilaus — ^better  than  the 
chronology  which  he  himself  (Sievers) 
prefers.  He  founds  his  conclusion  on 
Xenophon,  Hell.  iii.  2,  21.  To(nttv  8^ 
wparro/Adyw  iv  rv  *A<r(f  ^h  Afff>irvXX(8a, 
Atuc*9€u/jL6yiot  Kcrra  rhy  a^hy  xp^^^y  vcC- 
Xeu  6pyi(6fityoi  rotr  'HKtioiSf  &o. 

This  passage  is  certainly  of  some 
weight;  yet  I  think  in  the  present  case 
it  is  not  to  be  pressed  with  rigid  accu- 
racy as  to  date.  The  whole  third  Book 
down  to  these  very  words,  has  been 
occupied  entirely  with  the  course  of 
Asiatic  affiiirs.  Kot  a  single  proceeding 
of  the  Lacedsemonians  in  Peloponnesus, 
since  the  amnesty  at  Athens,  has  yet 
been  mentioned.  The  command  of  DeiN 
kyllidas  included  only  the  last  portion 
of  the  Asiatic  exploits,  and  Xenophon 
hrs  here  loosely  referred  to  it  as  if  it 
comprehended  the  whole.  Sievers  more- 
over compresses  the  whole  Eleian  war 
into  one  year  and  a  fraction ;  an  inter- 
val, shorter,  I  think,  than  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  statements  of  Xenophon. 

2  c  2 
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daimants,  and  left  the  superintendence  of  the  Olympic  games 
in  the  hands  of  the  Eleians.^ 

This  triumphant  dictation  of  terms  to  Elis  placed  the  Laceds- 
Trimnphant  mouiaus  in  a  condition  of  overruling  ascendency  through- 
ijSrtS-**'  out  Peloponnesus,  such  as  they  had  never  attained  before. 
toe  M^.  To  complete  their  victory,  they  rooted  out  all  the  remnants 
pJ5^^~™  of  their  ancient  enemies  the  Messenians,  some  of  whom  had 
ito*DliS^  been  planted  by  the  Athenians  at  Naupaktus,  others  in  the 
bourhood.  island  of  Kephallenia.  All  of  this  persecuted  race  were 
now  expelled,  in  the  hour  of  Lacedaemonian  omnipotence,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peloponnesus,  and  forced  to  take  shelter,  sonie 
in  Sicily,  others  at  Kyrene.*  We  shall  in  a  future  chapter  haie 
to  commemorate  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favour. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31.  a  Diodor.  xiv.  34 ;  Pausan.  iv.  26,  2. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIII. 


AGESTLAUS  KING  OP  SPARTA  .—THE  CORINTHIAN  WAR. 

The  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  with  the  victorious  organiza- 
tion  of  the   Lacedaemonian  empire  by  Lysander,  has 

Bb.O  404*396 

already  been  described  as  a  period  carrying  with  it 
increased  suffering  to  those  towns  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Athenian  empire,  as  compared  with  what  they  had  endured 
under  Athens — and  harder  dependence,  unaccompanied  by  any 
species  of  advantage,  even  to  those  Peloponnesians  and  inland 
cities  which  had  always  been  dependent  allies  of  Sparta.  To 
complete  the  melancholy  picture  of  the  Grecian  world  during  these 
years,  we  may  add  (what  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  detailed) 
that  calamities  of  a  still  more  deplorable  character  overtook  the 
Sicilian  Greeks:  first,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
sacked  Ilimera,  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina — next 
from  the  overruling  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse. 

Sparta  alone  had  been  the  gainer ;  and  that  to  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent, both  in  revenue  and  power.   It  is  from  this  time,  and  J^IS1?J?* 
from  the  proceedings  of  Lysander,  that  various  ancient  ^'^•[h?® 
authors  dated   the   commencement  of  her  degeneracy,  J^|[j;„5ra 
which  they  ascribe  mainly  to  her  departure  from  the  iwgeimnor 
institutions  of  Lykurgus  by  admitting  gold  and  silver  silver  by 
money.   These  metals  had  before  been  strictly  prohibited ;  oppo«d  by 
no  money  being  tolerated  except  heavy  pieces  of  iron,  Ephor*. 
not  portable  except  to  a  very  trifling  amount     That  such  was  the 
ancient  institution  of  Sparta,  under  which  any  Spartan  having 
in  his  possession  gold  and  silver  money,  was  liable,  if  detected,  to 
punishment,  appears  certain.      How  far  the  regulation  may  have 
been  in  practice  evaded,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.    Some 
of  the  Ephors  strenuously  opposed  the  admission  of  the  large  sum 
brought  home  by  Lysander  as  remnant  of  what  he  had  received 
from  Cyrus  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     They  contended 
that  the  admission  of  so  much  gold  and  silver  into  the  public 
treasury  was  a  flagrant  transgression  of  the  Lykurgean  ordinances. 
But  their  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  the  new  acquisitions  ^'et^ 
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The  Intro- 
duction of 
money  w«i 
only  one 
among  a 
large  train 
of  corrupt- 
ing circum- 
stances 
which  then 
became 
opcratlye  on 
SparU. 


received ;  though  it  still  continued 'to  be  a  penal  ofience  (anita 
even  made  a  capital  offence,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch)  for  nf 
individual  to  be  found  with  gold  and  silver  in  his  possessiaL^  Ti 
enforce  such  a  prohibition,  however,  even  if  practicable  befac, 
ceased  to  be  practicable  so  soon  as  these  metals  were  reooffBKi 
and  tolerated  in  the  possession,  and  for  the  purpoeeSi  of  tk 
government 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a  large  ami 
coined  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta  was  in  itself  a  stiikng 
and  important  phsenomenon,  when  idewed  in  conjnodioi 
with  the  peculiar  customs  and  discipline  of  the  stotb  b 
was  likely  to  raise  strong  antipathies  in  the  bosom  of  a 
olcKfashioned  Spartan,  and  probably  King  Archidiiiaii 
had  he  been   alive,  would  have  taken  part  with  Ae 
opposing  Ephors.     But  Plutarch  and  others  have  criti- 
cised it  too  much  as  a  phaenomenon  by  itself;    whereas  it  itf 
really  one  characteristic  mark  and  portion  of  a  new  assemUap 
of  circumstances,  into  which  Sparta  had  been  gradually  arrinBg 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  which  were  brought  into  the 
most  effective  action  by  the  decisive  success  at  iEgospotamL    Tk 
institutions  of  Lykurgus,  though  excluding  all  Spartan  dtizens,  bj 
an  ninremitting  drill  and  public  mess,  from  trade  and  industrft 
from  ostentation,  and  from  luxury — did  not  by  any  means  ex- 
tinguish in  their  bosoms  the  love  of  money ;  *  while  they  had  a 
positive  tendency  to  exaggerate,  rather  than  to  abate,  the  love 
of  power.     The  Spartan  kings  Leotychides  and  Pleistoanax  had 
both  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes;   Tissaphemes  had  found 
means  (during  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War)  to 
corrupt  not  merely  the  Spartan  admiral  Astyocbus,  but  also  nearly 
all  the  captains  of  the  Pelopoime^an  fleet,  except  the  Syracusan 
Ilcrmokrates;  Gylippus,  as  well  as  his  father  Kleandrides,  had 
degraded  himself  by  the  like  fraud ;  and  Anaxibius  at  Byzantium 
was  not  at  all  purer.     Lysandcr,  enslaved  only  by  his  appetite  for 


^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  17.  Compare 
Xen.  Rep.  Laced,  vii.  6. 

Both  Ephorus  and  Theopompus  re- 
counted tlu8  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  gold  and  lilyer  into  Sparta,  each 
mentioning  the  name  of  one  tt  the 
Ephors  as  taking  the  lead  in  it. 

There  was  a  considerable  body  of 
nTicient  sentiment,  and  that  too  among 
high-minded  and  intelligent  men,  which 
re;^ded  gold  and  silver  as  a  cause  of 
midchief  and  corruption,  and  of  which 


the  stansa  of  Horace  (Od.  iiL  3)  is  an 
echo : — 

Annim  impertmn,  et  sic  bwUim  ■itain 
Cum  iem  celaU  ipcmere  fortlor 
Quam  oogere  homanos  in  nraa, 
Omne  sacnun  rapiente  dextrt. 

«  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  23. 
rod  <rv/x^4poyTOS'  t^¥  fikp  yitp  w6\iy  vf- 
Xfnifjidrovs. 
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dominion,  and  himself  a  remarkable  instance  of  superiority  to 
pecuniary  corruption,  was  thus  not  tlie  first  to  engraft  that  vice 
on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  But  though  he  found  it  already 
diffused  among  them,  he  did  mnch  to  impart  to  it  a  still  more 
decided  predominance,  by  the  immense  increase  of  opportunities, 
and  enlarged  booty  for  peculation,  which  his  newly-organized 
Spartan  empire  furnished.  Not  merely  did  he  bring  home  a  large 
residue  in  gold  and  silver,  but  there  was  a  much  larger  annual 
tribute  imposed  by  him  on  the  dependent  cities,  combined  with 
numerous  appointments  of  harmosts  to  govern  these  cities.  Such 
appointments  presented  abundant  illicit  profits,  easy  to  acquire, 
and  even  difficult  to  avoid,  since  the  decemvirs  in  each  city  were 
eager  thus  to  purchase  forbearance  or  connivance  for  their  own 
misdeeds.  So  many  new  sources  of  corruption  were  sufficient 
to  operate  most  unfavourably  on  the'  Spartan  character,  if  not  by 
implanting  any  fresh  vices,  at  least  by  stimulating  all  its  inherent 
bad  tendencies. 

To  understand  the  material  change  thus  wrought  in  it,  we  have 
only  to  contrast  the  speeches  of  King  Archidamus  and  contmt 
of  tfie  Corinthians,  made  in  432  b.c.  at  the  beginning  of  sj2u?n 
the  Pcloponnesian  War — ^with  the  state  of  facts  at  the  Sd^Vta  ' 
end  of  the  war,  during  the  eleven  years  between  the  •"«'*®*»^- 
victory  of  iEgospotami  and  the  defeat  of  Knidus  (405-394  B.C.). 
At  the  former  of  the  two  epochs,  Sparta  had  no  tributary  subjects, 
nor  any  funds  in  her  treasury,  while  her  citizens  were  very  re- 
luctant to  pay  imposts:*  about  334  b.c.,  thirty-seven  years  after 
her  defeat  at  Leuktra  and  her  loss  of  Messenia,  Aristotle  remarks 
the  like  fact,  which  had  then  again  become  true ;  *  but  during  the 
continuance  of  her  empire,  between  405  and  394  b.c.,  she  pos- 
sessed a  large  public  revenue,  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the 
dependent  cities.  In  432  b.c.,  Sparta  is  not  merely  cautious  but 
backward;  especially  averse  to  any  action  at  a  distance  fix»n 
home ; '  in  404  B.C.,  sifter  the  close  of  the  war,  she  becomes  aggres- 
sive, intermeddling,  and  ready  for  dealing  with  enemies  or  making 


1  Thucyd.  i.  SO.  iiJkXik  voXX^  fri 
ir\4oy  rovrov  (xpVf^rtty)  ^Wcdroficy,  koI 

rAy  I9luy  ^4f^ofuy, 

«  Ariatotel.  PoHt.  il  6,  23.  *a6Xws  «' 
fx<*  1^^  ^<p2  i*^  Koiyit  XP^M'^"^  '''o*'  Sirop- 
Tidrtus'  olht  ykp  iv  ry  Koiy^  T^f  wiXttos 
iarty  o{f9^y,  iro\4uovs  fitydXous  iawyKo- 
(o/iiyovs  ^iptiy  u(rp4pov<rt  rt  Ktucust  &c. 

Contrast  what  Plato  says  in  his  dia- 


logue of  Alkibiadte,  L  o.  39;  p.  1122  E. 
about  the  great  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  then  at  Sparta.  The  dialogue 
must  bear  date  at  some  period  between 
400-371  B.C. 

*  See  the  speeches  of  the  Corinthian 
envoys  and  of  King  Archidamus  at 
Sparta  (Thucyd.  i.  70-84 ;  compare  also 
viii.  24-96). 
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acquisitions  remote  as  well  as  near.^  In  432  B.C.,  her  nneodal  and 
exclusive  manners  against  the  rest  of  Greece,  with  her  constaol 
expulsion  of  other  Greeks  from  her  own  city,  stand  prominotf 
among  her  attributes ;  *  while  at  the  end  of  the  war,  her  fordgi 
relations  had  acquired  such  great  deyelopment  as  to  become  the 
principal  matter  of  attention  for  her  leading  dtizens  as  well  as  ht 
her  magistrates ;  so  that  the  influx  of  strangers  into  Sparta,  aoi 
the  efflux  of  Spartans  into  other  parts  of  Greece,  became  coDstiDt 
and  inevitable.  Hence  the  strictness  of  the  Lykurgean  discipliDe 
gave  way  on  many  points,  and  the  principal  Spartans  espedallj 
struggled  by  various  shifts  to  evade  its  obligations.    It 


IncroAso  of 
:uIation, 


aiid  di8con> 
trnt  At 
Sparta. 


fijijqiauty,'     w^  *^  tl^^se  leading  men  that  the   great  prizes  fdl, 
enabling  them  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  atber 
of  foreign  subjects  or  of  the  public  treasury,  and  tending 
more  and  more  to  aggravate  that  inequality  of  wealth  among  the 
Spartans  which  Aristotle  so  emphatically  notices  in  his  time;' 
since  the  smaller  citizens   had  no  similar  opportunities  opened 
to  them,  nor  any  industry  of  their  own,  to  guard  their  properties 
against  gradual  subdivision  and  absorption,  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
permanent  state  of  ability  to  furnish  that  contribution  to  the  mess- 
table,  for  themselves  and  their  sons,  which  formed  the  ground woHc 
of  Spartan   political  franchise.     Moreover  the  spectacle    of  such 
newly-opened  lucrative  prizes — accessible  only  to  that  particular 
section  of  influential  Spartan  families  who  gradually  became  known 
apart  from  the  rest  under  the  title  of  the  Equals  or  Peers — em- 
bittered  the  discontent  of  the    energetic  citizens  beneath  that 
privileged  position,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  menace  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state — as  will  presently  be  seen.     That  sameness  of  life, 
habits,  attainments,  aptitudes,  enjoyments,  fatigues,  and  restrainti?, 
which  the  Lykurgean  regulations  had  so  long  enforced,  and  still 
continued  to  prescribe, — divesting  wealth  of  its  principal  advan- 
tages, and  thus  keeping  up  the  sentiment  of  personal  equality 
among  the  poorer  citizens — became  more  and  more  eluded  by  the 
richer,  through  the  venality  as  well  as  the  example  of  Ephors  and 
Senators ;  *  while  for  those  who  had  no  means  of  corruption,  it  con- 
tinued unrelaxed,  except  in  so  far  as  many  of  them  fell  into  a  still 
more  degraded  condition  by  the  loss  of  their  citizenship. 


'  See  the  crif  icisnis  upon  Sparta,  about 
395  no.  and  372  b.c.  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
iii.  5,  11-15;  vi.  '^,  8-11). 

*  Tbucyd.  i.  77.  "Afiiicra  yhp  rd  rt 
KaO^  {f/jLcis  aurohs  y6,utixa  roTs  iWois  lfx*''"*» 
&c.     About  the  ^finiKaalai  of  the  fc)i>ar- 


tanB  —  SCO  tbo  Sjieech  of  Periklojt  in 
Thucyd.  i.  138. 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  10. 

<  Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  0,  16-18:  ii. 
7,  3. 
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It  is  not  merely  Isokrates,^  who  attests  the  corruption  wrought 
in  the  character  of  the  Spartans  by  the  possession  of  that  Tesiiinonie« 
foreign  empire  which  followed  the  victory  of  iEgospotami  J^'SeSU?* 
— but  also  their  earnest  panegyrist  Xenophon.     After  ^^ot^ 
having  warmly  extolled  the  laws  of  Lykurgus  or  the  ^S^JSwu 
Spartan  institutions,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  his  **siwrto. 
eulogies,  though  merited  by  the  past,  have  become  lamentably 
inapplicable  to  that  present  which  he  himself  witnessed.   "  Formerly 
(says  he  ^)  the  Lacedaemonians  used  to  prefer  their  own  sodety  and 
moderate  way  of  life  at  home,  to  appointments  as  harmosts  in 
foreign  towns,  with  all  the  flattery  and  all  the  corruption  attending 
them.     Formerly,  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  with  gold  in  their 
possessdon ;  now,  there  are  some  who  make  even  an  ostentatious 
display  of  it.     Formerly,  they  enforced  their  (Xenelasy  or)  expul- 
sion of  strangers,  and  forbade  foreign  travel,  in  order  that  their 
citizens  might  not  be  filled  with  relaxed  habits  of  life  irom  contact 
with  foreigners ;  but  now,  those,  who  stand  first  in  point  of  influence 
among  them,  study  above  all  things  to  be  in  perpetual  employment 
as  harmosts  abroad.     There  was  a  time  when  they  took  pains  to 
be  worthy  of  headship ;  but  now  they  strive  much  rather  to  get 
and  keep  the  command,  than  to  be   properly  qualified   for  it. 
Accordingly  the  Greeks  used  in  former  days  to  come  and  solicit, 
that  the  Spartans  would  act  as  their  leaders  against  wrong-doers ; 
but  now  they  are  exhorting  each  other  to  concert  measures  for 
shutting  out  Sparta  from  renewed  empire.     Nor  can  we  wonder 
that  the  Spartans  have  fallen  into  this  discredit,  when  they  have 
manifestly  renounced  obedience  both  to  the  Delphian  god  and  to 
the  institutions  of  Lykurgus. " 


>  Isokratds,  de  Pace,  8.  118-127. 

3  Xen.  de  Republ.  Laced,  c.  14. 

078a  7^  vp6rtpoy  fx^y  AoKt^aufioylovs 
€dpovfi4yovSf  oXkoi  rit  jxiroia  fx^^^^  ^' 
\ii\ois  ffvyuvax  fjuiWoy,  rj  kpfii^oyras  iy 
reus  'ir6\t<n  «ca}  KoKeu(9uo/x4yovs  9ia/ip0ti- 
pfffdau  KaX  irp6<r$9y  fi^y  o78a  abrohs  ^o* 
fiovfityovSj  XP^^^^^  ixo>^ay  ^alvcatfoi* 
vvy  V  t<mv  ovi  iced  KaKKwKi^oiiivovi  iirX 
r^  KiKi^trOai,  *Ewi<rrafiai  9h  koI  irp6- 
aOty  ro6rou  Ivcica  |cyi}\cur(as  yiyyo/x4yasj 
Kol  airo9i}/if  tK  o^K  iihy^  ivcts  u^  ^ifZiovp' 
ylas  ol  iroXiTcu  iiwh  rS»y  |cv»y  ifiTrifi- 
irKcuyro-  yvv  8*  ixi<rrafiai  robs  ioKovyras 
rrpfirovs  tlytu  i<nrov9aK^as  &s  /UT}8cir<{TC 
travwyrtu  kpfi6Covrts  M  |^kt}s.  Ktd  ^y 
fihy^  6rf  iirtfitKovyro,  Zwus  A^ioi  cTck 
iiyttirdaf  yvy  8i  iroXi)  fiaWoy  wpceyfia" 
Tfvoyraif  Bwms  ip^ovaty,  fj  ivots  &{iot 
rovTou   ((Toyrtu.     Toiyapovy  oi  'EAAijKCf 


np6rtpoy  /A^y  Uyrts  tls  Aaicc8a//iOKa  ^8/- 
oyro  ain&yf  iiyutrSat  M  rot^s  toKouyras 
&8iicc4K'  yvy  8i  iroXXol  vapoKaXouiriy  &A- 
K-flKovs  iir\  rh  8iair«\^ctK  Ap^ai 
wdKiy  ahrois,  Oh9ky  fi4yT0i  8€4  Ocuf 
fii^tiy  ro{nmv  r&y  hrii^^ywy  awaits  ytyyo* 
Ii4y»v^  iir9iZ)i  ^paytpoi  tlciy  oUrt  r^  Bt^ 
irti$6fityoi  oOrt  rois  AvKo^pyov  y6fiois. 

The  expression  "taking  measures  to 
hinder  the  Lacedsemonians  from  again 
exercising  empire  " — marks  this  treatise 
as  probably  composed  some  time  be- 
tween their  naval  defeat  at  Knidus,  and 
their  land -defeat  at  Leuktra.  The  former 
put  an  end  to  their  maritime  empire — 
the  latter  excluded  them  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  recovering  it;  but  during  the 
interval  between  the  two,  such  recovery 
waH  by  no  moans  iui|K>88ible. 
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This  criticism  (written  at  some  period  between  394-371  b.c.) 
from  the  strenuous  eulogist  of  Sparta  is  highly  instructiye.  We 
know  from  other  eyidences  how  badly  the  Spartan  empire  worked 
for  the  subject  cities :  we  here  learn  how  badly  it  worked  for  tbe 
character  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  and  for  those  intenal 
institutions  which  even  an  enemy  of  Sparta,  who  detested  her 
foreign  policy,  still  felt  constrained  to  admire.^  All  the  vices,  here 
insisted  upon  by  Xenophon,  arise  from  various  incidents  connected 
^dth  her  empire.  The  moderate,  home-keeping,  old-fashioned, 
backward  disposition — of  which  the  Corinthians  complain,*  bat  for 
which  King  Archidamus  takes  credit,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War — is  found  exchanged^  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
for  a  spirit  of  aggression  and  conquest,  for  ambition  public  as  well 
as  private,  and  for  emancipation  of  the  great  men  from  the  sub- 
duing' equality  of  discipline  enacted  by  Lykurgus. 

Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  (426—399  B.c.),  and  Pausanias  son 
of  Pleistoanax  (408-394  b.c.)»  were  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta  at  the  end  of  the  war.  But  Lysander,  the  admiral 
or  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  for  the  time^  greater  than 
either  of  the  two  kings,  who  had  the  right  of  commanding 
only  the  troops  on  land.  I  have  already  mentioned  how 
his  overweening  dictation  and  insolence  offended  not  only 
Pausanias,  but  also  several  of  the  Ephors  and  leading  men  at 
Sparta,  as  well  as  Pharnabazus  the  Persian  satrap  ;  thus  indirectly 
bringing  about  the  emancipation  of  Athens  from  the  Thirty,  the 
partial  discouragement  of  die  Dekarchies  throughout  Greece,  and 


Power  of 
Lysander — 
his  arro- 
gance and 
ambiUous 
prqJecU — 
flatiery 
lavished 
upon  him 
by  sophists 
and  poets. 


^  The  Athenian  envoy  at  Melos  says 
— AcucfUai/iAyioi  yh,p  wphs  fi^v  (r<^s  aihovs 
Kol  rii  iwix^pM  ySfufia,  irXcurra  i^tTn 
XpStvrai'  irp^f  8i  rohs  ^KKovs — itrt^ayi- 
trrara  &y  Xiffity  t&  filv  iii4a  KCL\h  vofii' 
(owrif  rh  8i  ^ufA^dpoyra  ^Ixcua  (Thucyd. 
V.  105).  A  judgement,  almost  exactly 
the  same,  is  pronounced  by  Polybius 
•<vi.  48). 

«  Thu^d.  i.  69,  70,  71,  84.  apx«<^ 
rpova  (ffi&y  t&  ^irirtySff^/iara — AoKyoi  vphs 
6/Aas  fitWririu  koI  inro^firirtd  nphs  iy^tf' 
ftdrdrous:  also  viii.  24. 

'  :Xirdprriy  ^CLfAotrlfiPporoy  (Simoniddi 
ap.  Plutarch.  Agesilaum,  c.  1). 

*  See  an  expression  of  Aristotle  (Polit. 
ii.  6,  22)  about  the  function  of  admiral 
among  the  Lacedsemonians — M  yi^t  roi$ 
ficuri\tv<ny,  oZai  ffrpartiyoTs  &tS(ots,  ^ 
yavc^X^'^  (TxcS^K  ir4pa  ficuriKtia  KuBd- 
trrriKf. 

This  reflection, — which  Aristotle  inti- 
mates that  he  has  borrowed  from  somo 


one  else,  thou^  without  saying  from 
whom — must  in  all  probability  have 
been  founded  upon  the  case  of  Ljrsan* 
der;  for  never  after  Lysander,  was  there 
any  Lacedasmonian  admiral  ez^joying  a 
power  which  could  by  possibility  be 
termed  exorbitant  or  dangerous.  We 
know  that  dariig  the  later  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  much  oensore  was 
cast  upon  the  Lacedemonian  praetioe  of 
annually  changing  the  admiral  (Xen. 
Hellen.  i.  6,  4). 

The  Lacedemonians  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  with  these  criticisms, 
for  in  the  year  395  b.c.  (the  year  before 
the  battle  of  Knidus)  they  conferred 
upon  King  Agesilaus,  who  was  then 
commanding  the  land  army  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  command  of  the  fleet  also— 
in  order  to  secure  unity  of  operations. 
This  had  never  been  done  before  (Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  4,  28). 
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the  recall  of  Lysander  himself  from  his  command.  It  was  notwith- 
out  reluctance  that  the  conqueror  of  Athens  submitted  to  descend 
again  to  a  private  station.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  flatterers  who 
heaped  incense  on  him  at  the  moment  of  his  omnipotence,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  suggested  that  he  was  much  more 
worthy  to  reign  than  either  Agis  or  Pausanias:  that  the  kings 
ought  to  be  taken,  not  from  the  first-bom  of  the  lineage  of  Eury- 
sthenes  and  Prokles,  but  by  selection  out  of  all  the  Herakleids,  of 
whom  Lysander  himself  was  one;^  and  that  the  person  elected 
ought  to  be  not  merely  a  descendant  of  Herakles,  but  a  worthy 
parallel  of  Herakles  himself.  While  pseans  were  sung  to  the 
honour  of  Lysander  at  Samos' — while  Choerilus  and  Antiloohus 
composed  poems  in  his  praise — while  Antimachus  (a  poet  highly 
esteemed  by  Plato)  entered  into  a  formal  competition  of  recited 
epic  Tcrses  called  Lysandria^  and  was  surpassed  by  Nikeratus — 
there  was  another  warm  admirer,  a  rhetor  or  sophist  of  Halikar- 
nassus,  named  Kleon,'  who  wrote  a  discourse  proving  that  Lysander 
had  well  earned  the  regal  dignity — that  personal  excellence  ought 
to  prevail  over  legitimate  descent — and  tliat  the  crown  ought  to  be 
laid  open  to  election  from  the  most  worthy  among  the  Herakleids. 
Considering  that  rhetoric  was  neither  employed  nor  esteemed  at 
Sparta,  we  cannot  reasonably  believe  that  Lysander  really  ordered 
the  composition  of  this  discourse  as  an  instrument  of  execution  for 
projects  preconceived  by  himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
Athenian  prosecutor  or  defendant  before  the  Dikast«ry  used  to 
arm  himself  with  a  speech  from  Lysias  or  Demosthenes.  Kleon 
would  make  his  court  professionally  through  such  a  prose  com- 
position, whether  the  project  were  first  reconmiended  by  himself, 
or  currently  discussed  among  a  circle  of  admirers ;  while  Lysander 
would  probably  requite  the  compliment  by  a  reward  not  less 
munificent  than  that  which  he  gave  to  the  indifierent  poet  Anti- 
lochus/  And  the  composition  would  be  put  into  the  form  of  an 
harangue  from  the  admiral  to  his  countrymen,  without  any  definite 
purpose  that  it  should  be  ever  so  delivered.  Such  hypothesis  of  a 
speaker  and  an  audience  was  frequent  with  the  rhetors  in  their 
writings,  as  we  may  see  in  Isokrates — especially  in  hb  sixth  dis- 
course, called  Arcfaidamus. 


»  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  24.  Porliapfl 
he  may  have  heen  simply  a  member  of 
the  tribe  called  Hylleis,  who  probably 
called  tbemfielves  HerakleidA.  Some 
affirmed  that  Lysander  wished  to  cause 
the  kings  to  be  elected  out  of  all  the 


Spartans,  not  simply  out  of  the  Hera- 
kleids.   This  is  less  probable. 

'  Duris  ap.  Atheneum,  xv.  p.  696. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18 ;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  20. 

^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17. 
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Either  from  his  own  ambition,  or  from  the  suggestions  of  others, 
Real  po8i-  Lysander  came  now  to  conceive  the  idea  of  breaking  the 
kingg'iit^^  succession  of  the  two  regal  families,  and  opening  for 
®P*"^  himself  a  door  to  reach  the  crown.  His  projects  have 
been  characterised  as  revolutionary ;  but  there  seems  nothing  in 
them  which  fairly  merits  the  appellation  in  the  sense  which  that 
word  now  bears,  if  we  consider  accurately  what  the  Spartan  kings 
were  in  the  year  400  b.c.  In  this  view  the  associations  connected 
with  the  title  of  king,  are  to  a  modem  reader  misleading.  The 
Spartan  kings  were  not  kings  at  all,  in  any  modem  sense  of  the 
term ;  not  only  they  were  not  absolute,  but  they  were  not  even 
constitutional  kings.  They  were  not  sovereigns,  nor  was  any 
Spartan  their  subject ;  every  Spartan  was  the  member  of  a  free 
Grecian  community.  The  Spartan  king  did  not  govern  ;  nor  did 
he  reign,  in  the  s^nse  of  having  government  carried  on  in  his  name 
and  by  his  delegates.  The  government  of  Sparta  was  carried  on 
by  the  Ephors,  with  frequent  consultation  of  the  senate,  and 
occasional,  though  rare  appeals,  to  the  public  assembly  of  citizens. 
The  Spartan  king  was  not  legally  inviolable.  He  might  be,  and 
occasionally  was,  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  for  misbehaviour  in 
the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He  was  a  self-acting  person,  a 
great  officer  of  state ;  enjoying  certain  definite  privileges,  and 
exercising  certain  military  and  judicial  functions,  which  passed  as 
an  universitas  by  hereditary  transmission  in  his  family ;  but  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Ephors  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  performed 
these  duties.^  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  his  privilege  to  command 
the  army  when  sent  on  foreign  service ;  yet  a  law  was  made, 
requiring  him  to  take  deputies  along  with  him,  as  a  council  of  war 
without  whom  nothing  was  to  be  done.  The  Ephors  recalled 
Agesilaus  when  they  thought  fit ;  and  they  brought  Fausanias  to 
trial  and  punishment,  for  alleged  misconduct  in  his  command.' 
The  only  way  in  which  the  Spartan  kings  formed  part  of  the  sove- 

the  same  footing,  as  that  on  which  the 
office  of  the  kings  or  suffetea  of  Carthage 
stood;  who- were  not  hereditary,  nor 
confined  to  members  of  the  same  family 
or  Oens,  but  chosen  out  of  the  princi^tal 
fEimiliea  or  Gentes.  Aristotle,  while 
comparing  the  fiaaiKtTs  at  Sparta  with 
those  at  Cuthage,  as  being  generally 
analogous,  pronounces  in  favour  of  the 
Carthaginian  election  as  better  than  tlie 
Spartan  hereditary  transmission  ( Arist. 
Polit.  ii.  8,  2). 

*  Thucyd.  v.  63 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5. 
25;  iv.  2,  1. 


*  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  1,  5)  represents 
justly  the  schemes  of  Lysander  as  going 
irp^y  T^  fi4pos  n  iciK^(rcu  rris  noXirtlas' 
oloy  &px^^  '''*•'*  KaTcurrrja-ai  fj  iiyfKuy. 
The  Spartan  kingship  is  here  regarded 
as  ipx^  "^^^ — ^^®  office  of  state,  among 
others.  But  Aristotle  regards  Lysander 
as  having  intended  to  destroy  the  king- 
ship— Kara\v(rcu  r^y  ficurtXeiay — which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fact. 
The  plan  of  Lysander  was  to  rot-ain  the 
kingship,  but  to  render  it  elective  in- 
stead of  here<Ut^u*y.  He  wishod  to  place 
the  Spartan  kingship  substantially  on 
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reign  power  in  the  state,  or  shared  in  the  exercise  of  government 
properly  so  called,  was  that  they  had  votes  ex  officio  in  the  Senate, 
and  could  vote  there  by  proxy  when  they  were  not  present.  In 
ancient  times,  very  imperfectly  known,  the  Spartan  kings  seem 
really  to  have  been  sovereigns ;  the  government  having  then  been 
really  carried  on  by  them  or  by  their  oiders.  But  in  the  year  400 
B.C.,  Agis  and  Pausanias  had  become  nothing  more  than  great  and 
dignified  hereditary  officers  of  state,  still  bearing  the  old  title  of 
their  ancestors.  To  throw  open  these  hereditary  functions  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Herakleid  Gens,  by  election  from  their  number, 
might  be  a  change  better  or  worse  :  it  was  a  startling  novelty  (just 
as  it  would  have  been  to  propose,  that  any  of  the  various  priest- 
hoods, which  were  hereditary  in  particular  families,  should  be 
made  elective),  because  of  the  extreme  attachment  of  ^e  Spartans 
to  old  and  sanctified  customs ;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  styled 
revolutionary.  The  Ephors,  the  Senate,  and  the  public  assembly, 
might  have  made  such  a  change  in  fiill  legal  form,  without  any 
appeal  to  violence  ;  the  kings  might  vote  against  it,  but  they  would 
have  been  outvoted.  And  if  the  change  had  been  made,  the 
Spartan  government  would  have  remained,  in  form  as  well  as  in 
principle,  just  what  it  was  before  ;  although  the  Eurystheneid  and 
Prokleid  families  would  have  lost  their  privileges.  It  is  not  meant 
here  to  deny  that  the  Spartan  kings  were  men  of  great  importance 
in  the  state,  especially  when  (like  Agesilaus)  they  combined  with 
their  official  station  a  marked  personal  energy.  But  it  b  not  the 
less  true,  that  the  associations,  connected  with  the  title  of  king  in 
the  modern  mind,  do  not  properly  apply  to  them. 

To  carry  his  point  at  Sparta,  Lysander  was  well  aware  that 
afirencies  of  an   unusual  character  must  be   employed,  uisin. 
Quitting  Sparta  soon  after  his  recall,  he  visited  the  oracles  make  him. 
of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya,^  in  order  sparta-be 
to  procure,  by  persuasion  or  corruption,  injunctions  to  the  to  more  the 
Spartans  countenancing  his  projects.    So  great  was  the  ^^^ 
general  effect  of  oracular  injunctions  on  the  Spartan  mind,  for^pn^ 
that  Kleomenes  had  thus  obtained  the  deposition  of  King  ^Ji^Sd^. 
Demaratus, — and  the  exiled  Pleistoanax,  his  own  return  ;■  !S°iJi^ 
bribery  having  been  in  both  cases  the  moving  impulse.  5*21^^*^ 
But  Lysander  was  not  equally  fortunate.    None  of  these  ^^^* 
oracles  coidd  be  induced,  by  any  ofiers,  to  venture  upon  so  grave  a 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  13 ;  Cicero,  de  Divinat. 
i.  43,  96 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  3. 
-  Plutarch,  Ly^and.  c.  25,  from  Epho- 


ru8.   Compare  Herodot.  vi.  66;  Thucyd- 
V.  12. 
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sentence  as  that  of  repealing  the  established  law  of  Bucoessicm  to 
the  Spartan  thronei  It  is  even  said  that  the  priests  of  Ammon,  not 
content  with  refusing  his  offers,  cai)ae  over  to  Sparta  to  denounce 
his  proceeding ;  upon  which  accusation  Lysander  was  put  on  his 
trial,  but  acquitted. 

The  statement  that  he  was  thus  tried  and  acquitted,  I  think 
untrue.     But  his  schemes  thus  far  miscarried — and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  another  stratagem,  yet  still  appealing  to  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  his  countrymen.     There  had  been  bom 
some  time  before,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Euxine,  a  youtii 
named  Silenus,  whose  mother  affirmed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Apollo ;   an  assertion  which  found  extensive  credence,  notwith- 
standing various  difficulties  raised  by  the  sceptics.     While  making 
known  at  I^Murta  this  new  birth  of  a  son  to  the  god,  the  partisans 
of  Lysander  also  spread  abroad  the  news  that  there  existed  sacred 
manuscripts  and  inspired  records,  of  great  antiquity,  hidden  and 
yet  unread,  in  the  custody  of  the  Delphian  priests;  not  to  be 
touched  or  considted  until  some  genuine  son  of  Apollo  should 
come   forward  to  claim  them.     With   the  connivance   of  some 
among  the  priests,  certain  oracles  were  fabricated  agreeable  to 
the  views  of  Lysander.     The  plan  was  concerted  that  Silenus 
should  present  himself  at  Delphi,  tender  the  proofs  of  his  divine 
parentage,  and  then  claim  the  inspection  of  these  hidden  records ; 
which  the  priests,  after  an  apparently  rigid  scrutiny,  were  pre- 
pared to  grant.      Silenus  would  then  read   them  aloud   in   the 
presence  of  all  the  spectators;  and  one  would  be  found  among 
them,  recommending  to  the  Spartans  to  choose  their  kings  out  of 
all  the  best  citizens.^ 

So  nearly  did  this  project  approach  to  consummation,  that 
His  aim  At  Silenus  actually  presented  himself  at  Delphi,  and  put  in 
fbuJ^^S^S  his  claim.  But  one  of  the  confederates  either  failed  in 
Juui^toiM  his  courage,  or  broke  down,  at  the  critical  moment ;  so 
fiSSlnSTat  that  the  hidden  records  still  remained  hidden.  Yet 
^i*^  though  ^Lysander  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  his 
plan,  nothing  was  made  public  about  it  until  after  his  death.  It 
might  probably  have  succeeded,  had  he  found  temple-confederates 
of  proper  courage  and  cunning — when  we  consider  the  profound 
and  habitual  deference  of  the  Spartans  to  Delphi;  upon  the 
sanction  of  which  oracle  the  Lykurgean  institutions  themselves 
were   mainly  understood   to   rest.      And   an   occasion   presently 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  26. 
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arose,  on  which  the  proposed  change  might  have  been  tried  with 
unusual  facility  and  pertinence ;  though  Lysander  himself,  having 
once  miscarried,  renounced  his  enterprise,  and  employed  his  in- 
fluence, which  continued  unabated,  in  giving  the  sceptre  to  another 
instead  of  acquiring  it  for  himself^ — ^like  Mucian  in  reference  to 
the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

It  was  apparently  about  a  year  after  the  campaigns  in  Elis,  that 
King  Agis,  now  an  old  man,  was  taken  ill  at  Uersea  in  bxx  sm. 
Arcadia,  and  carried  back  to  Sparta,  where  he  shortly  53J**Jj 
afterwards  expired.     His  wife  Timaea  had  given  birth  sp«rt»-. 
to  a  son  named  Leoty chides,  now  a  youth  about  fifteen  theiegiti. 
years  of  age.*    But  the  legitimacy  of  this  youth  had  soni^ty. 
always  I)een  suspected  by  Agis,  who  had  pronounced,  Agediauf. 
when  the  birth  of  the  child  was  first  made  known  to  him,  Lysander. ' 
that  it  could  not  be  his.    He  had  been  frightened  out  of  SS*£<»e. 
his  wife's  bed  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  was  construed 
as  a  warning  from  Poseidon,  and  was  held  to  be  a  prohibition 
of  intercourse  for  a  certain  time ;  during  which  interval  Leoty- 
chides  was  bom.     This  was  one  story:    another  was,  that  the 
young  prince  was  the  son  of  Alkibiades,  bom  during  the  absence  of 
Agis  in  his  command  at  Dekeleia.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 


1  Tacit.  HLrtor.  i.  10.  "Cui  expedi- 
tiiia  fuerit  tradere  imperium,  quam  ob- 
tinere." 

The  general  fact  of  the  oooBpiracy  of 
Lysander  to  open  for  himself  a  way  to 
the  throne,  appears  to  rest  on  very  suf- 
ficient testimony — that  of  Ephorus ;  to 
whom  perhaps  the  words  ^aal  riyts  in 
Aristotle  may  allude,  where  he  men- 
tions this  conspiracy  as  having  been 
narrated  (Polit.  y.  1,  5).  But  Plutarch, 
as  well  as  K.  O.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Do- 
rians, iv,  9,  5)  and  others,  erroneously 
represent  the  intrigues  with  the  oracle 
as  being  resorted  to  after  Lysander  re- 
turned from  accompanying  AgeeiLaus  to 
Asia;  which  is  certamly  impossible, 
since  Lysander  accompanied  Agesilaus 
out,  in  the  spring  of  396  B.C.— <lid  not 
return  to  Greece   until  the  spring  of 

395  B.C. — and  was  then  employed,  with 
an  interval  not  greater  than  four  or  five 
months,  on  that  expedition  against 
Beeotia  wherein  he  was  slain. 

The  tampering  of  Lysander  with  the 
oracle  must  undoubtedly  have  taken 
place  prior  to  the  death  of  Agis— at 
some  time  between  403  B.C.  and  399  B.C. 
The  humiliation  which  he  received  in 

396  B.C.  from  Agesilaus  might  indeed 


have  led  him  to  revolve  in  4u8  mind 
the  renewal  of  his  former  plans,  but  he 
can  have  had  no  time  to  do  anyUiiug 
towards  them.  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  6, 
2)  alludes  to  the  humiliation  of  Lysan- 
der by  the  kings  as  an  example  of  inci- 
dents tending  to  raise  disturbance  in  an 
aristocraticu  government ;  but  this  hu- 
miliation probably  alludes  to  the  manner 
in  which  ne  was  thwarted  in  Attica  by 
Pausanias  in  403  b.c. — ^which  proceeding 
is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  both  kings, 
as  well  as  to  their  jealousy  of  Lysander 
(see  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  21) — not  to 
the  treatment  of  Lysander  by  Agesilaus 
in  396  B.C  The  mission  of  Lysander  to 
the  despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  (Plu- 
tarch, Lysand.  c.  2)  must  also  have 
taken  place  prior  to  the  death  of  Asps 
in  390B.C.:  whether  before  or  after ^e 
failure  of  the  stratagem  at  Delphi,  is 
uncertain ;  perhaps  aner  it. 

'  The  age  of  Leotychidda  is  approxi- 
mately marked  by  the  date  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Alkibiadds  at  Sparta  414-413 
BC  The  mere  rumour,  true  or  false, 
that  this  young  man  was  the  son  d 
Alkibiad^,  may  be  held  sufficient  as 
chronological  evidence  to  certify  hia 
age. 
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alleged  that  Agis,  though  originally  doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of 
Leotychides,  had  afterwards  retracted  his  suspicioDS,  and  fbUj 
recognised  him ;  especially,  and  with  peculiar  soleninity,  during 
his  last  illness.^  As  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  about  a  centmy 
earlier  * — advantage  was  taken  of  these  doubts  by  Agesilaus,  the 
younger  brother  of  Agis,  powerfully  seconded  by  Lysander,  to 
exclude  Leotychides,  and  occupy  the  throne  himself. 

Agesilaus  was  the  son  of  King  Archidamus,  not  by  Lampito  tbe 
Character  of  mother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  second  wife  named  Eupolia. 
AgeaiiAus.      jjg  ^g^g  jjq^  ^^  ^jjg  maturc  age  of  forty,*  and  having 

been  brought  up  without  any  prospect  of  becoming  king — at  least 
until  very  recent  times — had  passed  through  the  unmitigated 
rigour  of  Spartan  drill  and  training.  He  was  distinguished  for 
all  Spartan  virtues:  exemplary  obedience  to  authority,  in  the 
performance  of  his  trying  exercises,  military  as  well  as  dvil — 
emulation,  in  trying  to  surpass  every  competitor — extraordinary 
courage,  energy,  as  well  as  facility  in  enduring  hardship— sim- 
])licity  and  ihigality  in  all  his  personal  habits— extreme  sensibility 
to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Towards  his  personal  friends 
or  adherents,  he  was  remarkable  for  fervour  of  attachment,  even 
for  unscrupidous  partisanship,  with  a  readiness  to  use  all  his  in- 
fluence in  screening  their  injustices  or  shortcomings  ;  while  he  was 
comparatively  placable  and  generous  in  dealing  with  rivals  at 
home,  notwithstanding  his  eagerness  to  be  first  in  every  sort  of 
competition.*  His  manners  were  cheerful  and  popular,  and  his 
physiognomy  pleasing ;  though  in  stature  he  was  not  only  small 
but  mean,  and  though  he  laboured  under  the  additional  defect  of 
lameness  on  one  leg,^  which  accounts  for  his  constant  refusal  to 
sufiTer  his  statue  to  be^ taken.*  He  was  indifferent  to  money,  and 
exempt  from  excess  of  selfish  feeling,  except  in  his  passion  for 
superiority  and  power. 

In  spite  of  his  rank  as  brother  of  Agis,  Agesilaus  had  never  yet 
been  tried  in  any  militarj-  command,  though  he   had  probably 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  2;  PauBaniaa, 
iii.  8,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Ageailaus,  c.  3. 

«  Herodot,  v.  66. 

s  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  how 
Xenophon  can  affirm,  in  his  Agesilaus, 
i.  6,  *Ayri<ri\aos  roirvv  It*  /iiy  vios  iby 
Itvx«  T^f  jBcurtAc/of.  For  he  himself 
says  (ii.  28),  and  it  seems  weU  estab- 
lished, that  Agesilaus  died  at  the  age  of 
above  80  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  40);  and 
his  death  must  have  been  about  360  B.C. 

<  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  2-5;  Xenoph. 


Agesil.  tU.  3;  Plutarch,  Apophth.  La- 
conic, p.  212  D. 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2;  Xenoph. 
Agesil.  viii.  1. 

It  appears  that  the  mother  of  Agesi- 
laus was  a  very  snudl  woman,  and  that 
Arcbidamus  had  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  Ephors,  on  that  especial  ground, 
for  marrying  her. 

«  Xenoph.   Agesil.   xi.  7;    Plutarch 
Agesil.  c.  2. 
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served  in  the  army  either  at  Dekeleia  or  in  Asia  Much  of  his 
character  therefore  lay  as  yet  undisclosed.  And  his  popularity 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  greater  at  the  moment  when  the 
throne  became  vacant,  inasmuch  as,  having  never  been  put  in  a 
position  to  excite  jealousy,  he  stood  distinguished  only  for  accom- 
plishments, efforts,  endurances,  and  punctual  obedience,  wherein 
even  the  poorest  citizens  were  his  competitors  on  equal  terms. 
Nay,  so  complete  was  the  self-constraint,  and  the  habit  of  smother- 
ing emotions,  generated  by  a  Spartan  training,  that  even  tlie 
cunning  Lysander  himself  did  not  at  this  time  know  him.  He  and 
Agesilaus  had  been  early  and  intimate  friends,'  both  having  been 
placed  as  boys  in  the  same  herd  or  troop  for  the  purposes  of 
discipline  ;  a  strong  illustration  of  the  equalising  character  of  this 
discipline,  since  we  know  that  Lysander  was  of  poor  parents  and 
condition.^  He  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  Agesilaus  to  be  of 
a  disposition  particularly  gentle  and  manageable ;  and  this  was  his 
main  inducement  for  espousing  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  to  the 
throne,  after  the  decease  of  Agis.  Lysander  reckoned,  if  by  his 
means  Agesilaus  became  king,  on  a  great  increase  of  his  own 
influence,  and  especially  on  a  renewed  mission  to  Asia,  if  not  as 
ostensible  general,  at  least  as  real  chief  under  the  titular  headship 
of  the  new  king. 

Accordingly,  when  the  imposing  solemnities  which  always  marked 
the  funeral  of  a  king  of  Sparta  were  terminated,'  and  the  ^*j^^*^^^Jfg 
day  arrived  for  installation  of  a  new  king,  Agesilaus,  of  Age*ii«tui 
under  the  promptings  of  Lysander,  stood  forward  to  cbiae*. 
contest  the  legitimacy  and  the  title  of  Leotychides,  and  to 
claim  the  sceptre  for  himself— a  true  Herakleid,  brother  of  the 
late  king  Agis.  In  the  debate,  which  probably  took  place  not 
merely  before  the  Ephors  and  the  Senate  but  before  the  as- 
sembled citizens  besides — Lysander  warmly  seconded  his  pre- 
tensions. Of  this  debate  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  much.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  mature  age  and  excellent 
reputation  of  Agesilaus  would  count  as  a  great  recommendation, 
when  set  against  an  untried  youth ;  and  this  was  probably  the  real 
point  (since  the  relationship  of  both  was  so  near)  upon  which 
decision  turned  -/  for  the  legitimacy  of  Leotychides  was  positively 
asseverated  by  his  mother  Timaea,*  and  we  do  not  find  that  the 


»  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2. 

2  Plutarch,  Lysaud.  c.  2. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  1. 

^  Plutarch,  Lyeand.  c.  22 ;  Plutarch, 


Xen.  Agesil.  1,  5 — Kpiycura  ^  v6\is  hft- 
TiKXyirirtpov    cTycu   ^KyuixlKaov   koIX    rtf 

»  Xcn.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  2.     This  state- 


AgeHil.  c.  3 ;    Xen.   Ilolleu.   iii.   .'»,   2  ;     nieut  contradicts  the  talk  imputed  to 
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Ol^cction 
taken  afmlnst 
AKesiUns 
on  the 
ffTuundof 
liis  lame- 
iiesa—oracle 

f  reduced  by 
Mqwithte 
— eluded 
bj  the  in- 
teipre  tattoo 
of  Ljsan- 
der. 


question  of  paternity  was  refeited  to  the  Delphian  orade,  as  in  die 
case  of  Demaratus. 

There  was  however  one  circumstance  which  stood  much  in  d» 
way  of  Agesilaus — his  personal  deformity.    A  lame  king 
of  Sparta  had  never  yet  been  known.     And  if  we  tm 
back  more  than  a  century  to  the  occurrence  of  a  annlir 
deformity  in  one  of  the  BatUad  princes  at  Kyrene,^  le 
see  the  Kyrenians  taking  it  so  deeply  to  heart,  that  thej 
sent  to  ask  advice  from  Delphi,  and  to  invite  the  Mib- 
tineian    reformer    Demonax.      Over    and   above   tUi 
sentiment  of  repugnance,  too,  the  gods  had  spedaDj 
forewarned  Sparta  to  beware  of   *'  a  lame  reign."      Diopeitbei^  • 
prophet  and  religious  adviser  of  high  reputation,  advocated  dM 
cause  of  Leotychides.     He  produced  an  ancient  orade,  teffing 
Sparta,  that  ''  with  all  her  pride  she  must  not  suffer  a  lame  itigB 
to  impair  her  stable  footing;'  for  if  she  did  so,   unexampled 
suffering  and  ruinous  wars  would  long  beset  her.'*    This  prophecy 
had  already  been  once  invoked,  about  eighty  years  earlier,' but 
with  a  very  different  interpretation.     To  Grecian  leaders,  like 
Themistokles  or  Lysander,  it  was  an  accomplishment  of  no  small 
value  to  be  able  to  elude  inconvenient  texts  or  intractable  le- 
llgious  feelings,   by  expository  ingenuity.     And  Lysander  here 
raised  his  voice  (as  Themistokles  had  done  on  the  mom^toos 
occasion  before  the  battle  of  Salamis^),  to  combat  the  professional 
expositors ;   contending  that  by  '*  a  lame  reign,"  the  god  meant, 
not  a  bodily  defect  in  the  king — which  might  not  even  be  con- 
genital, but  might  arise  from  some  positive  hurt ' — but  the  reign 
of  any  king  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Herakles. 

The  influence  of  Lysander,"  combined  doubtless  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  sentiment  already  tending  towards  Age^laus,  caused 


Timsca  by  Duns  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  3; 
Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  23). 

*  Herodot.  iv.  161.  AicS^^aro'Si  r^y 
fiaffiKritfif  rod  *ApKf<ri\tv  6  wcus  BcCrrof, 
X»A((f  Tc  4i»y  KuX  obK  aprlirovs,  Ol  8^ 
KvffTivcuoi  Tphs  rrjy  Kara\afiov' 
tT av  (Tvfi^op^y  fxtfiiro¥  4s  AtK^ohSf 

'4irfifyri<rofx4fovs  Zyriva  •rp6vov  Karaumi' 
ad/xtyoi  KdWitrra  hv  oMoitv, 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22 ;  Plutarch, 
Ageail.  c.  3 ;  Paufianias,  iii.  8,  5. 

'  Diodor.  xi.  50. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  143. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  3.  &i  oIk  otoiro, 
rhy  6fhv  rovTo  KtXtitty  <l>v\d^cur9ai,  fi  ^ 
•Kpoffwraitras  ris  x^^^^<^V*  ^^^ 


fiJaWoy,  /A^  oIk  t^y  rov  yiyovs  fiamXticf. 

Congenital  lameneea  would  be  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  divine  diapleasure,  and 
therefore  a  diflqualification  finom  the 
throne,  as  in  the  caae  of  Battoa  of  Kt* 
rdnd  above  noticed.  But  the  wornB 
X»\^  fiafflxtta  were  general  enou^  to 
cover  both  the  cases — superinduced  u 
well  as  congenital  lameness.  It  is  upon 
this  that  Lysander  founds  his  infensooe 
— that  the  god  did  not  mean  to  allude 
to  bodily  Uuneness  at  all. 

*^Pausanias,  iii.  8,  5;  Plutarch,  Age- 
ail,  c.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22 ;  Jus- 
tin, vi.  2. 
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this  effort  of  interpretative  subtlety  to  be  welcomed  as  convincing, 
and  led  to  the  nomination  of  the  lame  candidate  as  king.  Ag»«»*«a 
There  was  however  a  considerable   minority,  to  whom  « king- 
this  decision  appeared  a   sin  a£:ainst   the   sods  and  a  ^btchai. 

ways  re- 

mockery  of  the  oracle.     And    though  the  murmurs  of  maiaod 
such  dissentients  were  kept  down  by  the    ability  and  Lywnder's 
success  of  Agesilaus  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  tSllS.'^'*'^**' 
yet  when,  in  his  ten  last  years,  calamity  and  humiliation  were 
poured  thickly  upon  this  proud  city,  the  public  sentiment  came 
decidedly    round   to   their  view.      Many  a  pious  Spartan   then 
exclaimed,  with  feelings  of  bitter  repentance,  that  the  divine  word 
never  failed  to  come  true  at  last,^  and  that  Sparta  was  justly 
punished  for  having  wilfiilly  shut  her  eyes  to  the  distinct  and 
merciful  warning  vouchsafed   to  her,  about  the  mischiefs   of  a 
*'  lame  reign."  * 

Besides  the  crown,  Agesilaus  at  the  same  time  acquired  the 
large  property  left  by  the  late  King  Agis ;  an  acquisi-  popaiu- 
tion  which   enabled   him   to  display  his  generosity  by  AgetaLns— 
transferring  half  of  it  at  once  to  his  maternal  relatives —  ateTthe"" 
for  the  most  part  poor  persons.'     The  popularity  ac-  h£  pSiiT 
quired  by  this  step  was  still  farther  increased  by  his  s^rt?-h*i 
manner  of  conducting  himself  towards  the  Ephors  and  ^mSrf 
Senate.     Between  these  magistrates  and  the  kings  there  J^pS,oag 
was  generally  a  bad  understanding.     The  kings,  not  par"«*n»»»»p- 
having  lost  the  tradition  of  the  plenary  power  once  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors,  displayed  as  much  haughty  reserve  as  they  dared, 
towards  an  authority  now  become  essentially  superior  to  their  own. 
But  Agesilaus — not  less  from  his  own  pre-established  habits,  than 
from  anxiety  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  title — adopted  a 
line  of  conduct  studiously  opposite.     lie  not  only  took  pains  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  Ephors,  but  showed  marked  deference  both 
to  their  orders  and  to  their  persons.     He  rose  from  his  seat  when- 
ever they  appeared ;  he  conciliated  both  Ephors  and  senators  by 
timely  presents.*     By  such  judicious  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  his 


I  'Id'  olov,  St  «-at5«v,  wpo<r4tJn(«v  a^ctp 
Tothroc  rh  Bt6nfHnrov  iftuy 


Compar.  Ageail.  and  Pomp.  c.  1.  'A-yrj- 
(riXaos  8i  r^y  0a<riktieuf  f8o(«  Xo^Ciy, 
o(^c  T&  wphs  robs  Btobs  A/AC/iirrof,  oCrt 


*Ov  SXoKty,  he  ,  T&  Tphs  hvBp^ovSy  Kplras  yoOtlas  Atvrth- 

ThU  IB  a  splendid  chorus  of  the  Tra-  I  x^^V^,  *»'  vthv  ainov  ikw49€i^fy  6  ia*\iphs 

chini»  of  Sophoklfts  (822)   proclaiming    yv^aiov,  rhv  5e  xP^trfxhy  Karupwiftvadfxt- 

their  sentiments  on  the  awful  death  of    yos  rhy  irtpl  ti|j  x^^^"^^*'     Again,  ib. 

Heraklds,  in  the  tunic  of  Nessus,  which    c.    2.     8i*    * Ayri<rl\aoy    iTfaKArnat    t# 

has  just  been  announced  as  about  to    xjp^^f^^  Aliravhoos, 

happen.  '  Xon.  Agesil.  iv.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Ages. 

*  Plutarch.  Agesil.  c.  30  j   Plutarch,     c.  4.  *  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  4. 
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exact  observance  of  the  laws  and  customs,^  he  was  himself  the 
greatest  gainer.  Combined  with  that  ability  and  energy  in  whidi 
he  was  never  deficient,  it  ensured  to  him  more  real  power  thai 
had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  king  of  Sparta ;  power,  not  merdj 
over  the  military  operations  abroad  which  usually  fell  to  the  kii^ 
— but  also  over  the  policy  of  the  state  at  home.  On  the  increa* 
and  maintenance  of  that  real  power,  his  chief  thoughts  were  con- 
centrated ;  new  dispositions  generated  by  kingship,  which  had 
never  shown  themselves  in  him  before.  Despising,  like  Lysander, 
both  money,  luxury,  and  all  the  outward  show  of  power — ^he  ex- 
hibited, as  a  king,  an  ultra-Spartan  simplicity,  carried  almost  to 
affectation,  in  diet,  clothing,  and  general  habits.  But  like  Lysander 
also,  he  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  dominion  through  the  median 
of  knots  or  factions  of  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  rarely  scrupled 
to  uphold  in  all  their  career  of  injustice  and  oppression.  I'hoogli 
an  amiable  man,  with  no  disposition  to  tyranny  and  still  less  to 
plunder,  for  his  own  benefit — Agesilaus  thus  made  himself  the 
willing  instrument  of  both,  for  the  benefit  of  his  various  coadjuton 
and  friends,  whose  power  and  consequence  he  identified  with  ins 
own." 

At  the  moment  when  Agesilaus  became  king,  Sparta  was  at  tbo 
maximum  of  her  power,  holding  nearly  all  the  Grecian  towns  ai 
subject  allies,  with  or  without  tribute.  She  was  engaged  in  the 
task  (as  has  already  been  mentioned)  of  protecting  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  against  the  Persian  satraps  in  their  neighbourhood.  AvA 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  consists  in  die 
earnestness  with  which  he  espoused,  and  the  vigour  and  abilitj 
with  which  he  conducted,  this  great  Pan-hellenic  duty.  It  will  be 
seen  that  success  in  his  very  promising  career  was  intercepted'  by 
his  bad  factious  subservience  to  partisans,  at  home  and  abroad-- 
by  his  unmeasured  thirst  for  Spartan  omnipotence — and  his  in- 
difference or  aversion  to  any  generous  scheme  of  combination  witk 
the  cities  dependent  on  Sparta. 

His  attention  however  was  first  called  to  a  dangerous  internal 
B.C.  398-397.  conspiracy  with  which  Sparta  was  threatened.  The 
conJJfir^  "  lame  reign  '*  was  as  yet  less  than  twelve  months  oU, 
urr^^^"  when  Agesilaus,  being  engaged  in  sacrificing  at  one  of 
s^dflcL.       the  established  state  solemnities,  was  apprised  by  the 

See  the  incident  alluded  to  by  Htf^ 
pompiu  ap.  Atlienseum,  xiii  p.  609. 

«  iBokratfie  (Orat.  v.  ut  aup.)  makeii 
remark  in  subetance  the  same. 


*  Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  2. 

2  Isokratds,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  100; 
Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  3,  13-23;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm.  Loconica,  p.  209  F 
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offidating  prophet,  that  the  Yictims  exhibited  menacing  symp- 
toms, portending  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  formidable  character. 
A  second  sacrifice  gave  yet  worse  promise;  and  on  the  third 
the  terrified  prophet  exclaimed,  "  Agesilaus,  the  revelation 
before  us  imports  that  we  are  actually  in  the  midst  of  our  ene- 
mies." They  still  continued  to  sacrifice,  but  victims  were  now 
ofibred  to  the  averting  and  preserving  gods,  with  prayers  that 
these  latter,  by  tutelary  interposition,  would  keep  ofi^  the  im- 
pending peril.  At  length,  after  much  repetition  and  great  diffi- 
culty, favourable  victims  were  obtained ;  the  meaning  of  which 
was  soon  made  clear.  Five  days  afterwards^  an  informer  came 
before  the  Ephors,  communicating  the  secret,  that  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  was  preparing,  organised  by  a  citizen  named  Kinadon.^ 
The  conspirator  thus  named  was  a  Spartan  citizen,  but  not  one 
of  that  select  number  called  the  Equals  or  the  Peers.    It  ^    ^ 

*  Character 

has  already  been  mentioned  that  inequalities  had  been  jyiP**^V2? 
gradually  growing  up  among  qualified  citizens  of  Sparta,  cooapirator 
tendins:  tacitly  to  set  apart  a  certain  number  of  them  suteof 

---  t)arti6fl  at 

under  the  name  of  The  Peers,  and  all  the  rest  under  the  5«ta- 
correlative  name  of  The  Inferiors.    Besides  this,  since  the  m^ber'^ 
qualification  of  every  family  lasted  only  so  long  as  the      **° 
citizen  could  furnish  a  given  contribution  for  himself  and  his  sons 
to  the  public  mess-table,  and  since  industry  of  every  kind  was  in- 
consistent with  the  rigid  personal  drilling  imposed  upon  all  of  them 
— the  natural  consequence  was,  that  in  each  generation  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  became  disfranchised  and  dropped  off.     But 
these  disfranchised  men  did  not  become  Periceki  or  Helots.     They 
were  still  citizens,  whose  qualification,  though  in  abeyance,  might 
be  at  any  time  renewed  by  the  munificence  of  a  rich  man;*  so 
that  they  too,  along  with  the  lesser  citizens,  were  known  under 
the  denomination  of  The  Inferiors. 

It  was  to  this  class  that  Kinadon  belonged.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  remarkable  strength  and  courage,  who  had  discharged 
with  honour  his  duties  in  the  Lykurgean  discipline,'  and  had 
imbibed  from  it  that  sense  of  personal  equality,  and  that  contempt 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  4. 

3  See  Ch.  vi.  of  this  Histonr. 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  3,  5.  OWos  (Kina- 
don) 5*  ^y  ytaylffKOS  irol  rh  tVios  ica)  r^y 
^vx^y  tCfmffros,  ol  fi4yroi  r&v  dfxolwy. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Ol  tfxoiot 
fluctuates  in  Xenophon ;  it  sometimes, 
as  here,  is  used  to  signify  the  privileged 
peers—again  De  Repub.  Laced,  xiii.  I  ; 


and  Anab.  iy.  6,  14.  Sometimes  again 
it  is  used  agreeably  to  the  Lykuigean 
theory;  whereby  evexr  citizen,  who 
rigorously  discharged  ms  duty  in  the 
public  drill,  belonged  to  the  number 
(De  Rep.  Lac.  x.  7). 

There   was  a  variance   between  the 
theory  and  the  practice. 
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of  pHvilegc,  which  its  theory  as  well  as  its  practice  suggested.  | 
Notwithstanding  all  exactness  of  duty  performed,  be  found  tioi  < 
the  constitution,  as  practically  worked,  excluded  him  from  die  i 
honours  and  distinctions  of  the  state ;  reserving  them  for  the  sdect 
citizens  known  under  the  name  of  Peers.  And  this  exclusbn  had 
become  more  marked  and  galling  since  the  formation  of  tbe 
Spartan  empire  after  the  victory  of  iGgospotami ;  whereby  the 
number  of  lucrative  posts  (harmosties  and  others)  all  monqiolised 
by  the  Peers,  had  been  so  much  multiplied.  Debarred  from  tk 
great  political  prizes,  ELinadon  was  still  employed  by  the  Ephos, 
in  consequence  of  his  high  spirit  and  military  sufficiency,  in  that 
standing  force  which  they  kept  for  maintaining  order  at  hooe.^ 
He  had  been  the  agent  ordered  on  several  of  those  arfaitrarT 
seizures  which  they  never  scrupled  to  employ  towards  persocii 
whom  they  regarded  as  dangerous.  But  this  was  no  sa:^ 
to  his  mind ;  nay,  probably,  by  bringing  him  into  dose  eootad 
with  the  men  in  authority,  it  contributed  to  lessen  his  reaped  fcr 
them.  He  desired  ^^  to  be  inferior  to  no  man  in  Sparta  "'--and 
his  conspiracy  was  undertaken  to  realise  this  object  by  breakmg  up 
the  constitution. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  amidst  the  general  ins^ 
Police  of  curity  which  pervaded  the  political  society  of  Lacxm 
^?Qfo!^  the  Ephors  maintained  a  secret  polioe  and  system  d 
bl^foi^"^  espionage  which  reached  its  height  of  unscrupulous  ei* 
"*®°^  ciency  under  the  title  of  the  Krypteia.    Such  precaution 

were  now  more  than  ever  requisite ;  for  the  changes  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  Spartan  politics  tended  to  multiply  the  number  of 
malcontents,  and  to  throw  the  Inferiors  as  well  as  the  Periceki  ami 
the  Neodamodes  (manumitted  Helots),  into  one  common  antipathy 
with  the  Helots,  against  the  exclusive  partnership  of  the  Peer& 
Informers  were  thus  sure  of  encouragement  and  reward,  and  the 
man  who  now  came  to  the  Ephors  either  was  really  an  intimate 
friend  of  Kinadon,  or  had  professed  himself  such  in  order  to  didt 
the  secret  "  Kinadon  (said  he  to  the  Ephors)  brought  me  to  the 
extremity  of  the  market-place,  and  bade  me  count  how  maor 
Spartans  there  were  therein.     I  reckoned  up  about  forty,  besides 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9.  'TmfprHiiefi 
Bh  Kol  &XX*  ff8i|  6  KiyiLitt¥  roTs  *E^6pois 
TotaOra.  iii.  3,  7.  Ol  tTvwrtrcqfiiivoi  iifiAy 
(KiDadon  says)  ainol  HwKa  KticHifitBa. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  11.  fiiiityhs  fir- 
rtov  cTrou  t&v  iv  AoKtBalfioyi — was  the 
declaration  of  Kinadon  when  seized  and 


questioned  by  the  Ephors  cunwiBa? 
his  purposes.  Substantiidly  it  coinodH 
with  Aristotle  (Polit.  t.  6,  2>--|  tnt 
iuf^p^s  T«i  tp  fiii  MCT^x9  ^^  ^^» 
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the  king,  the  Ephore,  and  the  Senators.  Upon  my  asking  him 
why  he  desired  me  to  count  them,  he  replied — Because  these  are 
the  men,  and  the  only  men,  whom  you  have  to  look  upon  as 
enemies;^  all  others  in  the  market-place,  more  than  4000  in 
nuQiber,  are  friends  and  comrades.  Kinadon  also  pointed  out  to 
me  the  one  or  two  Spartans  whom  we  met  in  the  roads,  or  who 
were  lords  in  the  country  districts,  as  our  only  enemies ;  every  one 
else  around  them  being  friendly  to  our  purpose."  ^'  How  many 
did  he  tell  you  were  the  accomplices  actually  privy  to  the 
scheme?" — ^asked  the  Ephors.  "Only  a  few  (was  the  reply); 
but  those  thoroughly  trustworthy ;  these  confidants  themselves, 
however,  said  that  all  around  them  were  accomplices — Inferiors, 
Perioeki,  Neodamodes,  and  Helots,  all  alike ;  for  whenever  any 
one  among  these  classes  talked  about  a  Spartan,  he  could  not 
disguise  his  intense  antipathy — he  talked  as  if  he  could  eat  the 
Spartans  raw."* 

^  But  how  (continued  the  Ephors)  did  Kinadon  reckon  upon 
getting  arms  ? "  "  His  language  was  (replied  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
witness) — We  of  the  standins^  force  have  our  own  arms  di»conicnt 

'  ^  ,         reckoned 

all  ready;  and  here  are  plenty  of  knives,  swords,  spits,  upon  ^  the 
hatchets,  axes,  and  scythes — on  sale  in  this  market-place, 
to  suit  an  insurgent  multitude :  besides,  every  man  who  tills  the 
earth,  or  cuts  wood  and  stone,  has  tools  by  him  which  will  serve 
as  weapons  in  case  of  need  ;  especially  in  a  struggle  with  enemies 
themselves  unarmed."  On  being  asked  what  was  the  moment 
fixed  for  execution — ^the  witness  could  not  tell;  he  had  been 
instructed  only  to  remain  on  the  spot,  and  be  ready .^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  man  knew  the  name  of  any  person 
concerned,  except  Kinadon  himself    So  deeply  were  the  Aurm  of 
Ephors  alarmed,  that  they  refrained  from  any  formal  ^u3?^" 
convocation  even  of  what  was  called  the  Lesser  Assembly  S^^™ 
— including  the  Senate,  of  which  the  kings  were  members  ^^SL 
ex  officioj  and  perhaps  a  few   other  principal  persons  p^^**^- 
besides.     But  the  members  of  this  assembly  were  privately  brought 
together  to  deliberate  on  the   emergency ;    Agesilaus  probably 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  5. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  6.  Ainoi  fic'rroi 
vaaiy  t^aaay  trvyuhdyeu  iral  clX«»(n  Kcd 
vco9a^iiMc0'i,  ical  rois  dvo/Mfoiri,  icol  rois 
wtptolKots'  twov  yitp  iy  robots  rit  x6yos 

KpiitT9t» rd  11^  ohx  ^^«f  ^  tai  itfi&y 
4<r$ltiy  aifr&y. 
The  expreision  is  Homeric— 4f(^y  i3«* 


fip^ois  nplafioyf  ko,  (Iliid.  iy.  85).  The 
GfreekB  did  not  think  themaelyee  oblised 
to  restrain  the  full  expreamon  of  yindio- 
tiye  feeling.  The  poet  Theognia  wishfls, 
"that  he  may  one  day  oome  to  drink 
the  blood  of  those  who  had  ill>uaed 
him  "  (y.  349  Gaiaf.). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  7.    Srt  (wihtfutw 
ot  wapfiYYtXfUyow  cfi}. 
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among  them.  To  arrest  Einadon  at  once  in  Sparta  appeared 
imprudent ;  since  his  accomplices,  of  number  as  yet  unknown, 
would  be  thus  admonished  either  to  break  out  in  insurrection, 
or  at  least  to  make  their  escape.  ^But  an  elaborate  stratagan 
was  laid  for  arresting  him  out  of  Spafta,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  accomplices.  The  Ephors,  calling  him  before  them,  pro* 
fessed  to  confide  to  him  (as  they  had  done  occasionally  before) 
a  mission  to  go  to  Anion  (a  Laconian  town  on  the  frontier  towards 
Arcadia  and  Triphylia)  and  there  to  seize  some  parties  de&agoated 
by  name  in  a  formal  Skytale  or  warrant ;  including  some  of  the 
Aulonite  Perioeki — some  Helots — and  one  other  person  by  name, 
a  woman  of  peculiar  beauty  resident  at  the  place,  whose  inflo^ice 
was  understood  to  spread  disaffection  among  all  the  Laceda»no- 
nians  who  came  thither,  old  as  well  as  young.^  When  Kinadon 
inquired  what  force  he  was  to  take  with  him  on  the  mission,  the 
Ephors,  to  obviate  all  suspicion  that  they  were  picking  out  conh 
panions  with  views  hostile  to  him,  desired  him  to  go  to  the  Hippa- 
gretes  (or  commander  of  t&e  300  youthful  guards  called  HorseioeD, 
though  they  were  not  really  mounted)  and  ask  for  the  first  six 
or  seven  men  of  the  guard'  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  way. 
But  they  (the  Ephors)  had  already  held  secret  oommunicatkm 
with  the  Hippagretes,  and  had  informed  him  both  whom  they 
wished  to  be  sent,  and  what  the  persons  sent  were  to  do.  Tliey 
then  dispatched  Kinadon  on  his  pretended  mission,  telling  him 
that  they  should  place  at  his  disposal  three  carts,  in  order  that  he 
might  more  easily  bring  home  the  prisoners. 

Kinadon  began  his  journey  to  Anion,  without  the  smallest  sus- 
Kinadon  is  piciou  of  the  plot  laid  for  him  by  the  {Iphors  5  who,  to 
tel^^t^.  make  their  purpose  sure,  sent  an  additional  body  of  the 
cS?ed-hi8  guards  after  him,  to  quell  any  resistance  which  migbt 
I^iSSd,  possili*yMtf;ise.  But  their  stratagem  succeeded  as  com* 
JSnsSLr  pletely  fiSt-they  could  desire.  He  was  seized  on  the 
broken  up.  road,  by  those  who  accompanied  him  ostensibly  for  hi« 
pretended  mission.  These  men  interrogated  him,  put  him  to  the 
torture,^  and  heard  from  his  lips  the  names  of  his  accomplices; 


»  Xen.  H«llen.  iii.  3,  8.  *Kyoytiv  8i 
inih^vov  Koi  r^v  yvvtuKOy  %  KoXKioTri 
fiky  iKtytro  atn-601  cTyeu,  \vfiedv€<r6cu  9h 

teal  irp€<r$vr4povs  Kcd  vttoripovs. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9,  10. 
The  personB  called  Hippeis  at  Sparta 


either  on  home  police  or  on  fbfdgB 
service. 

See  Herodot.  viii.  124;  Btmbo,  x.  pt 
481 ;  K.  O.  Miiller,  Hiatory  of  the  Do- 
rians, B.  iii.  ch.  12.  s;  5,  6. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9. 


were  not  mounted;  they  were  a  select     Korix*^^*  "^^^^  '^  (vrctB^ar,  wlifi^ 
body  of  300  youthful  citizens, employed  \  voi   avrov,   7piC^avrei    divev^/i*.^ 
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the  list  of  whom  they  wrote  down,  and  forwarded  by  one  of  the 
guards   to  Sparta.      The  Ephors,  on   receiving  it,  immediately 


T  «  t  K  riiy  raxitrrriy  rots  i^6f>ois.  0$r» 
8*  cTxoK  ol  f^opoi  Tphs  rh  TpayfiUf  &<rT€ 
Kcd  fAOpity  ixwdcoy  ^Tc/iif^ov  raits  ^ir*  AltKu- 
yos»  *Erc2  8*  (i\rififi4yov  rod  iyBphs  fiK*y 
irrK*vs,  ^  4  puy  t&  hy  6  fioLr  a  &y  Ki- 
y  dSwy  iiir  4ypa^  t,  irapaxpVM^  f^^  tc 
fidurty  TiffdfJifyoy  wol  robs  iirtKaipiMrti' 
rovs  ^vyt\dfifiayoy.  'As  8*  iurfixBri  6  Ki- 
ydiwy,  Kol  ii\4yxtrOf  K<d  i»yM\^€t  xdvra, 
Koi  r  oii  s  ^vyti^6r  as  IAC7C,  riKos 
aZrhv  IjpoyrOi  rl  Kvd  $ovK6fnyos  ravra 
wpdrroi  ; 

Polyaenufl  (ii.  14,  I)  in  his  account  of 
this  transaction,  expressly  mentions  that 
the  Hippeis  or  guards  who  accompanied 
Kinadon,  put  him  to  the  torture  {frrpt- 
fiKt&aayrfs)  when  they  seized  him,  in 
order  to  extort  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices. Even  without  express  testimQQy, 
we  might  pretty  confidently  have  as- 
sumed this.  From  a  man  of  spirit  like 
Kinadon,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  they 
were  not  likely  to  obtain  such  hetrayid 
without  torture. 

I  had  affirmed  that  in  th^  description 
of  this  transaction  given  by  Xenophon, 
it  did  not  appear  whether  Kinadon  was 
able  to  write  or  not.  My  assertion  was 
controverted  by  Colonel  Mure  (in  his 
Reply  to  my  Appendix),  who  cited  the 
wordJa  ^ipotv  rh,  6y6fiara  &y  KiydBwy 
iLv typa^tf  as  containing  an  affirma- 
tion from  Xenophon  that  ^nadon  could 
write. 

In  my  judgement,  those  words,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  what  precedes,  and 
with  the  probabilities  of  the  fact  de- 
scribed, do  not  contain  such  an  affirma- 
tion. 

The  guards  were  instructed  to  seize 
Kinadon,  and  after  having  heard  from  Ki- 
nadon tcho  his  accomplices  tDere,  to  vorite 
the  names  dotcn  and  send  them  to  the 
Ephors,  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
executed  these  instructions  as  given; 
the  more  so,  as  what  they  were  com- 
manded to  do  was  at  once  the  safest 
and  the  most  natural  proceeding.  For 
Kinadon  was  a  man  distinguished  for 
|)€r8onal  stature  and  courage  {rh  c78of  koI 
rrjy  ^vxh^  tCpwffros,  iii.  3,  5),  so  that 
those  who  seized  him  would  find  it  an 
indispensable  precaution  to  pinion  his 
arms.  Assuming  even  that  Kinadon 
could  write — yet  if  he  were  to  write,  he 
must  have  his  right  arm  free.  And 
why  should  the  guards  take  this  risk, 
when  all  which  the  Ephors  required 
was,  that  Kinadon  should  pronounce  the 


names,  to  be  written  down  by  others? 
With  a  man  of  the  qualities  of  Kinadon, 
it  probably  required  the  most  intense 
pressure  to  force  him  to  betray  his 
comrades,  even  by  word  of  mouth ;  it 
would  probably  be  mora  difficult  still, 
to  force  him  to  betray  them  by  the 
more  deliberate  act  of  writing. 

I  conceive  that  ^wcy  Imrti^s,  ipip^y  rk 
6y6fiara  &y  6  KiydSwy  kwdyptxi^t  is  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  and  announces  the  carry- 
ing into  effect  of  the  instructions  then 
reported  as  givm  by  the  Ephors.  "  A 
g^ard  came,  bearing  the  names  of  those 
whom  Kinadon  had  given  in.'*  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Kinadon 
had  written  down  these  names  with  his 
own  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Oration  of 
.Andokidds  (De  Mysteriis),  Pythonikus 
gives  information  of  a  mock  celebration 
of  the  mysteries,  committed  by  Alki- 
biadds  and  others  ;  citing  as  his  witness 
the  slave  Andromachiisi  who  is  accord- 
ingly produced,  and  states  to  the  as- 
sembly vivd  voce  what  he  had  seen  and 
who  were  the  persons  present — Upvros 
liky  oZros  (Andromachus)  reSna  ifiiiyvartt 
jco)  kirdypa^t  ro6rovs  (s.  13).  It 
is  not  here  meant  to  ^rm  that  the 
slave  Andromachus  wrote  down  the 
names  of  these  persons,  which  he  had 
the  moment  beforo  publicly  announced 
to  the  assembly.  It  is  by  the  words 
awiypai^t  roirovs  that  the  orator  de- 
scribes the  public  oral  announcement 
made  by  Andromachus,  which  was  for- 
mally noted  down  by  a  secretary,  and 
whicn  led  to  legal  consequeoces  against 
the  persons  whose  names  were  given  in. 

So  again,  in  the  old  law  quoted  by 
Demosthenes  (adv.  Makart.  p.  1068), 
* Airoypa<l>4ro9  8^  rhy  fi^  iroiovyra  rewra 
6  $ov\6iJ.€yos  Tphs  rhy  tkpxoyra;  and  in 
Demosthente  adv.  Nikostrat.  p.  1247. 
*A  iK  r&y  y6fie»p  r£  IZuiTp  r^  airoypdr 
^carrt ylyytrcu., rnif6\9t  d^iij/u :  compare 
sJso  Lysias,  De  Bonis  Anstophanis,  Or. 
xix.  s.  53 ;  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm 
that  6  kvoypd^y  was  required  to  per- 
form his  process  in  writing,  or  was 
necessarily  able  to  write.  A  citizen 
who  could  not  write  might  do  this,  as 
well  as  one  who  could.  He  informed 
against  a  certain  person  as  delinquent; 
he  informed  of  certain  articles  of  pro- 
perty, as  belonging  to  the  estate  of  one 
whose  property  VuiA  \a««(i  v^a^^ORaX^NA 
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arrested  the  parties  principally  concerned,  espedally  the  prophet 
Tisamenus ;  and  examined  them  along  with  Kinadon,  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  prisoner.  They  asked  the  latter,  among  other 
questions,  what  was  his  purpose  in  setting  on  foot  the  conspiracy ; 
to  which  he  replied — ^'I  wanted  to  be  inferior  to  no  man  at 
Sparta."  His  punishment  was  not  long  deferred.  Having  been 
manacled  with  a  clog  round  his  neck  to  which  his  hands  were 
made  fast — ^he  was  in  this  condition  conducted  round  the  dty, 
with  men  scourging  and  pricking  him  during  the  progress.  His 
accomplices  were  treated  in  like  manner,  and  at  leng^  all  of  them 
were  put  to  death.^ 

Such  is  the  curious  narrative,  given  by  Xenophon,  of  this  unsoc- 
f),uageroiui  cessfiil  couspiracy.  He  probably  derived  his  information 
j^£^^^^  firom  Agesilaus  himself;  since  we  cannot  easly  exfdain 
^p^^  how  he  could  have  otherwise  learnt  so  much  about  the 
most  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  Ephors,  in  a  government  proverbial 
for  constant  secrecy,  like  that  of  Sparta.  The  narrative  opens  to 
us  a  glimpse,  though  sadly  transient  and  imperfect,  of  the  internal 
dangers  of  the  Spartan  government  We  were  aware,  firom  earlier 
evidences,  of  great  discontent  prevailing  among  the  Helots,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Perioeki.  But  the  incident  here 
described  presents  to  us  the  first  manifestation  of  a  body  of  mal- 
contents among  the  Spartans  themselves ;  malcontents  formidaUe 
both  from  energy  and  position,  like  Kinadon  and  the  prophet 
Tisamenus.  Of  the  state  of  disaffected  feeling  in  the  provincial 
townships  of  Laconia,  an  impressive  proof  is  afforded  by  the  case 
of  that  beautiful  woman  who  was  alleged  to  be  so  active  in  poli- 
tical proselytism  at  Anion  ;  not  less  than  by  the  passionate  expres- 
sions of  hatred  revealed  in  the  deposition  of  the  informer  hiinsel£ 
Though  little  is  known  about  the  details,  yet  it  seems  that  the 
tendency  of  affiurs  at  Sparta  was  to  concentrate  both  power  ani 
property  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  ever  narrowing  among  the 
citizens ;  thus  aggravating  the  dangers  at  home,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  power  of  the  state  was  greatest  abroad,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  that  irreparable  humiliation  whidi  began  with  the 
defeat  of  Leuktra. 

ihe  city.  The  information,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  informer,  was  taken 
down  by  the  official  person — whether 
the  informer  could  himself  write  or 
not. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Kinadon,  hav- 
ing been  interrogated,  told  to  the  guards 
who  first  seized  him,  the  names  of  his 


aocompliees — ^just  am  he  told  these  nsoMi 
afterwards  to  the  Ephon  (mU  rm^  ^wh- 
$drat  Ixc7c);  and  thu^  whether  bi 
was,  or  was  no^  able  to  write ;  a  poiat, 
which  the  passage  of  Xenophon  noway 
determines. 
■  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iU.  3»  11. 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  more  wide-spread  discon- 
tent came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ephors  than  that 
which  is  specially  indicated  in  Xenophon.  And  such 
discovery  may  probably  hare  been  one  of  the  motives  (as  had 
happened  in  424  b.c.  on  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas 
into  Thrace)  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  Asiatic  expedition 
of  Agesilaus,  as  an  outlet  for  brave  malcontents  on  distant  and 
lucrative  military  service. 

DerkyllidaB  had  now  been  carrying  on  war  in  Asia  Minor  for 
near  three  years,  against  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus,  p'^^^* 
with  so  much  effidency  and  success,  as  both  to  protect  iurU|dhM«Dd 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  on  the  coast,  and  to  intercept  all  the  in  Aria, 
revenues  which  those  satraps  either  transmitted  to  court  or  en- 
joyed themselves.     Phamabazus  had  already  gone  up  to  Susa 
(during  his  truce   with   Derkyllidas  in   397   B.C.),  and  besides 
obtaining  a  reinforcement  which  acted  under  himself  and  Tissa- 
phemes in  396  B.C.  against  Derkyllidas  in  Lydia,  had  laid  schemes 
for  renewing  the  maritime  war  against  Sparta.^ 

It  is  now  that  we  hear  again  mentioned  the  name  of  Konon, 
who  having  saved  himself  with  nine  triremes  from  the  p^^^^ 
defeat  of  iEgospotami,  had  remained  for  the  last  seven  ^SST£l 
years  under  the   protection    of   Evagoras,    prince    of  nuffitniM 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.     Konon,  having  married  at  Salamis,  8i»rto-r». 
and  having  a  son'  bom  to  him  there,  indulged  but  faint  irityor 
hopes  of  ever  returning  to  his  native  city,  when,  for-    **""*' 
innately  for  him  as  well  as  for  Athens,  the  Persians  again  became 
eager  for  an   efficient  admiral  and  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.     Through  representations  from  Phamabaisus,  as  well  as 
from  Evagoras  in  Cypms — and  through  correspondence  of  the 
latter  with  the  Greek  physician  Ktesias,  who  wished  to  become 
personally  employed  in  the  negotiation,  and  who  seems  to  have 
had  conuderable  influence  with  Queen  Parysatis'— orders  were 
obtained,  and  funds  provided,  to  equip  in  Phosnicia  and  Kilikia 
a  numerous  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Konon.     While  that 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  39;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii. 
3,  13. 

>  Ljsiaa,  Orat.  xix.  (De  Bonu  Ari- 
Btophanis)  8.  38. 

*  See  Kteeias,  Fnigmenta  Penioa,  c. 
63,  ed.  Bohr;  Plutarch,  Artax.  o.  21. 

We  caDnot  make  out  theee  circum- 
stances with  any  dittiuotness;  but  the 
general  fact  ia  plainly  testified,  and  is 
besides  very  probable.  Another  Gre- 
cian surgeon  (besides  Ktesias)  is  men-  i 


tioned  as  concerned  —  Polykritus  of 
Mendd;  and  a  Kretan  dancer  named 
Zeno— both  established  at  the  Persian 
court. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  narraUre  of 
Ktesias,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to 
be  regretted  as  this;  relating  transac- 
tions, in  which  he  was  himself  con- 
cerned, and  seemingly  giving  original 
letters. 
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officer  began  to  show  himself,  and  to  act  with  such  triremes  as  he 
found  in  readiness  (about  forty  in  number)  along  the  southern 
caost  of  A^a  Minor  from  Kilikia  to  Kaunas  ^ — further  prepara- 
tions were  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  Phoenician  ports,  in  order 
to  make  tip  the  fleet  to  300  sail* 

It  was  by  a  sort  of  accident  that  news  of  such  equipment 
Agesiuttt  is  reached  Sparta — in  an  age  of  the  world  when  diplomatic 
Sd-Ibi?^  u>  residents  were  as  yet  unknown.  A  Syracusan  merchant 
Mted*^'  named  Herodas,  having  visited  the  Phoenician  ports  for 
tyuander.  trading  purposcs,  brought  back  to  Sparta  intelligence  of 
the  preparations  which  he  had  seen,  sufficient  to  excite  much 
uneasiness.  The  Spartans  were  taking  counsel  among  themselves, 
and  communicating  with  their  neighbouring  allies,  when  Agesilaus, 
at  the  instance  of  Lysander,  stood  forward  as  a  volunteer  to 
solicit  the  command  of  a  land-force  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Persians  in  Asia.  He  proposed  to  take  with  him  only  thirty 
full  Spartan  citizens  or  Peers,  as  a  sort  of  Board  or  Council  of 
Officers ;  2000  Neodamodes  or  enfranchised  Helots,  whom  the 
Ephors  were  probably  glad  to  send  away,  and  who  would  be 
selected  from  ^e  bravest  and  most  formidable ;  and  6000  hoplites 
from  the  land-allies,  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a  rich  service 
against  Asiatic  enemies  would  be  tempting.  Of  these  thirty 
Spartans  Lysander  intended  to  be  leader,  and  thus  reckoning  on 
his  pre-established  influence  over  Agesilaus,  to  exercise  the  real 
command  himself  without  the  name.  He  had  no  serious  fear  of 
the  Persian  arms,  either  by  land  or  sea.  He  looked  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  be  an  empty  threat,  as  it 
had  so  often  proved  in  the  mouth  of  Tissaphemes  during  the 
late  war ;  while  the  Cyreian  expedition  had  inspired  him  further 
with  ardent  hopes  of  another  successful  Anabasos,  or  conquering 
invasion  of  Persia  from  the  sea-coast  inwards.  But  he  had  still 
more  at  heart  to  employ  his  newly-acquired  ascendency  in  re- 
establishing everywhere  the  Dekarchies,  which  had  excited  such 
intolerable  hatred  and  exercised  so  much  oppression,  that  even 
the  Ephors  had  refused  to  lend  positive  aid  in  upholding  them,  so 
that  they  had  been  in  several  places  broken  up  or  modified.'  If 
the  ambition  of  Agesilaus  was  comparatively  less  stained  by 
personal  and  factious  antipathies,  and  more  Pan-hellenic  in  its 
aim,  than  that  of  Lysander — it  was  at  the  same  time  yet  more 
unmeasured  in  respect  to  victory  over  the  Great  King,  whom  he 
dreamt  of  dethroning,  or  at  least  of  expelling  from  Asia  Minor 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  30-79.         a  Xen.  HeUen.  iu.  4,  1.        »  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  2. 
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and  the  coast.^  So  powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Cyreian  expedition  over  the  schemes  and  imagination  of  ener- 
getic Greeks ;  so  sudden  was  the  outburst  of  ambition  in  the 
mind  of  Agesilaus,  for  which  no  one  before  had  given  him  credit. 

Though  this  plan  was  laid  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  Greece, 
it  turned  out  to  be  rash  and  improvident,  so  far  as  the  ^^f  p|J[** 
stability  of  the  Lacdaemonian  empire  was  concerned,  for  conquest* 
That  empire  ought  to  have  been  made  sure  by  sea,  otAaUu 
where  its  real  danger  lay,  before  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
it  by  new  inland  acquisitions.  And  except  for  purposes  of 
conquest,  there  was  no  need  of  further  reinforcements  in  Asia 
Minor;  since  Derkyllidas  was  already  there  with  a  force  com- 
petent to  make  head  against  the  satraps.  Nevertheless  the 
Lacedaemonians  embraced  the  plan  eagerly  ;  the  more  so,  as 
envoys  were  sent  from  many  of  the  subject  cities,  by  the  partisans 
of  Lysander  and  in  concert  with  him,  to  entreat  that  Agesilaus 
might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  with  as  large  a 
force  as  he  required.* 

No  difficulty  probably  was  found  in  levying  the  proposed  num- 
ber of  men  from  the  allies,  since  there  was  great  promise  General  win- 
of  plunder  for  the  soldiers  in  Asia.     But  the  altered  spu^^ii^ 
position   of  Sparta  with   respect  to  her  most  powerful  lhe'^7^. 
allies  was  betrayed  by  the  refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  re^;?^^! 
and  Athens,  to  take  any  part  in  the  expedition.     The  J^^^ 
refusal  of  Corinth,  indeed,  was  excused  professedly  on  *"d^«i>«n«- 
the  ground  of  a  recent  inauspicious  conflagration  of  one  of  the 
temples  in  the  city ;  and  that  of  Athens,  on  the  plea  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion  not  yet  repaired.     But  the  latter,  at  least,  had 
already  begun  to  conceive  some  hope  from  the  projects  of  Konon.' 

The  mere  fact  that  a  king  of  Sparta  was  about  to  take  the 
command  and  pass  into  Asia,  lent  peculiar  importance  Agesiuaa 
to  the  enterprise.     The  Spartan  kings,  in  their  function  SimSr' 
of  leaders  of  Greece,  conceived  themselves  to  have  inhe-  memTOo^ 
rited   the   sceptre  of  Agamemnon   and  Orestes;*   and  2^*^.^ 
Agesilaus,   especially,   assimilated  his   expedition  to  a  ^{j^^ 
new  Trojan  war — an  efibrt  of  united  Greece,  for  the  JSJSVthi 
purpose  of  taking  vengeance   on  the   common  Asiatic  Tbei»n«. 
enemy  of  the  Hellenic  name.     The  sacrifices  having  been  found 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  1 .  fXwtBas  txoma 
fitydXas  aifyfiatiy  fiaaiXtOf  &c.  Compare 
iv.  2,  3. 

Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  36.  iirivowv  ical  ^X- 
wl^tay  KaraXviTfiy  r^y  iwl  r^y  'EWdSa 
(rrpartva-aa'ay  wp6r«poy  iipxh*^t  Sec, 


*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  5. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  5;  Pausan.  iii. 
9,  1. 

*  Herodot.  I  68;   vii.  159;   Pausan. 
iii.  1*>,  6. 
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favourable,  Agesilaus  took  measure  for  the  transit  of  the  troops 
from  various  ports  to  Ephesus.  But  he  himself,  with  one  divisioD, 
touched  in  his  way  at  Gersestus,  the  southern  point  of  EabcBt; 
wishing  to  cross  from  thence  and  sacrifice  at  Aulia,  the  port  of 
Boeotia  where  Agamemnon  had  ofiered  his  memorable  sacrifice 
immediately  previous  to  departure  for  Troy.  It  appears  that  he 
both  went  to  the  spot,  and  began  the  sacrifice,  without  addng 
permission  from  the  Thebans ;  moreover  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  own  prophet,  who  conducted  the  solemnities  in  a  manner  not 
consistent  with  tlie  habitual  practice  of  the  temple  or  chapel  of 
Artemis  at  Aulis.  On  both  these  grounds,  the  Thebans,  resentiog 
the  proceeding  as  an  insult,  sent  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  onn- 
pelled  him  to  desist  from  the  sacrifice.^  Not  taking^  part  them- 
selves in  the  expedition,  they  probably  considered  that  the 
Spartan  king  was  presumptuous  in  assuming  to  himself  the  Pan- 
hellenic  character  of  a  second  Agamemnon ;  and  they  thus  in- 
flicted a  humiliation  which  Agesilaus  never  forgave. 

Agesilaus  seems  to  have  reached  Asia  about  the  time  when 
Derkyllidas  had  recently  concluded  his  last  armistice 
with  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus;  an  armistice  in- 
tended to  allow  time  for  mutual  communication  both 
with  Sparta  and  the  Persian  court  On  being  asked  by 
the  satrap  what  was  his  purpose  in  coming,  Agesilaus 
merely  renewed  the  demand  which  had  before  been 
made  by  DcrkylUdas  —  of  autonomy  for  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
Tissaphemes  replied  by  proposing  a  continuation  of  the  same 
armistice,  until  he  could  communicate  with  the  Persian  court — 
adding  that  he  hoped  to  be  empowered  to  grant  the  demand. 
A  fresh  armistice  was  accordingly  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  for 
three  months ;  Derkyllidas  (who  with  his  army  came  now  under 
the  command  of  Agesilaus)  and  Herippidas  being  sent  to  the 
satrap  to  receive  his  oath,  and  take  oaths  to  him  in  return.' 

While  the  army  was  thus  condemned  to  temporary  inaction  at 
Arrogant  Ephcsus,  the  couduct  and  position  of  Lysander  began  to 
excite  intolerable  jealousy  in  the  superior  officers ;  and 
most  of  all,  in  Agesilaus.  So  great  and  established  was 
the  reputation  of  Lysander — ^whose  statue  had  been 
erected  at  Ephesus  itself  in  the  temple  of  Artemis'  as 
well   as  in   many   other   cities  —  that  all   the   Asiatic 


B.C.  396. 

Arrival  of 
Agoiiilaiig  at 
EphpHUs— he 
aincludcii  a 
frpsh  arxni- 
sticc  with 
Ti.s«aphem68. 


behaviour 
and  over- 
weening 
aaceiidency 
of  lysander 
—offensive 
to  Uiearmy 
and  to 
Agi>fcilaus. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  3,  4 ;  iii.  5,  5 ; 
Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  C;  Pausan.  iii. 
9,  2. 

'  Xen.  Uellen.  iii.  4,  5,  6 ;  Xen.  Age- 
silaus, i.  10. 


The  term  of  three  months  is  specified 
only  in  the  latter  passage.  The  former 
armistice  of  Derkyllidas  was  probably 
not  expired  when  Agesilaus  first  arrived. 

5  Pausan.  vi.  3,  C. 
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Greeks  looked  upon  him  as  the  real  chief  of  the  expedition. 
That  he  should  be  real  chief,  under  the  nominal  command  of 
another,  was  nothing  more  than  what  had  happened  before,  in 
the  year  wherein  he  gained  tbe  great  victory  of  uGgospotami 
— the  Lacedsemonians  having  then  also  sent  him  out  in  the 
ostensible  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  admiral  Arakus,  in  order 
to  save  the  inviolability  of  their  own  rule  that  the  same  man 
should  not  serve  twice  as  admiral^  It  was  through  the  insti- 
gation of  Lysander,  and  with  a  view  to  his  presence,  that  the 
decemvirs  and  other  partisans  in  the  subject  cities  had  sent  to 
Sparta  to  petition  for  Agesilaus;  a  prince  as  yet  untried  and 
unknown.  So  that  Lysander — taking  credit,  with  truth,  for  having 
ensured  to  Agesilaus  first  the  crown,  next  this  important  appoint- 
ment  —  intended  for  himself,  and  was  expected  by  others,  to 
exercise  a  fresh  turn  of  command,  and  to  renovate  in  every 
town  the  discomfited  or  enfeebled  Dekarchies.  Numbers  of  hiis 
partisans  came  to  Ephesus  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  a  crowd  of 
petitioners  were  seen  following  his  steps  everywhere  ;  while 
Agesilaus  himself  appeared  comparatively  neglected.  Moreover 
Lysander  resumed  all  that  insolence  of  manner  which  he  had  con- 
tracted during  his  former  commands,  and  which  on  this  occasion 
gave  the  greater  offence,  since  the  manner  of  Agedlaus  was  both 
courteous  and  simple  in  a  peculiar  degree.* 

The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  over  whom  Lysander  had  been 
named  to  preside,  finding  themselves  neither  consulted  AgMnau 
by  him,  nor  solicited  by  others,  were  deeply  dissatis-  d£|fl!S^i^ 
fied.    Their  complaints  helped  to  encourage  Agesilaus,  S^^be^ 
who  was  still  more  keenly  wounded  in  his  own  personal  ■^•''^• 
dignity,  to  put  forth  a  resolute  and  imperious  strength  of  will, 
such  as  he  had  not  before  been  known  to  possess.     He  succes* 
sively  rejected  every  petition  preferred  to  him  by  or  through 
Lysander;  a  systematic  purpose,  which,  though  never  formally 
announced,'  was  presentiy  discerned  by  the  petitioners,  by  the 
Thirty,  and  by  Lysander  himself.     The  latter  thus  found  himself 
not  merely  disappointed  in  all  his  calculations,  but  humiliated 
to  excess,   though  without  any  tangible  ground   of  complaint 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  7.  Thia  rule 
does  not  Beem  to  have  been  adhered  to 
afterwarda.  Lysander  was  sent  out 
again  as  commander  in  403  B.C.  It  is 
possible  indeed,  that  he  may  have  been 
again  sent  out  as  nominal  secretary  to 
some  other  person  named  as  commander. 

*  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7. 


'  The  sarcastic  remarks  which  Plu- 
tarch ascribes  to  Agesilaus,  calling  Ly- 
gander  "my  meat'distributor "  (icpco- 
So/rvy),  are  not  warranted  by  Xenophon, 
and  seem  not  to  be  probable  under  the 
circumstances  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  23; 
Plutarch,  Ageail.  o.  8). 
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He  was  forced  to  warn  his  partisans,  that  his  intervention  wai 
an  injury  and  not  a  benefit  to  them ;  that  they  must  de«st  fron 
obsequious  attentions  to  him,  and  must  address  themselyes  directly 
to  Agesilaus.  With  that  prince  he  also  remonstrated  on  his  owb 
account — "Truly,  Agesilaus,  you  know  how  to  degrade  your 
friends." — "Ay,  to  be  sure  (was  the  reply),  those  among  them 
who  want  to  appear  greater  than  I  am ;  but  such  as  seek  to 
uphold  me,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  repay 
with  due  honour." — Lysander  was  constr^ned  to  admit  the  force 
of  this  reply,  and  to  request,  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
present  and  palpable  humiliation,  that  he  might  be  sent  on  some 
mission  apart ;  engaging  to  serve  faithfuUy  in  whatever  duty  be 
might  be  employed.^ 

This  proposition,  doubtless  even  more  agreeable  to  AgeahuB 
Lysander  is  ^^^^  to  himsclf,  being  readily  assented  to,  he  was 
ml^^^atX  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Hellespont.  Faithful  to 
hu  vl'ffir  ^^  engagement  of  forgetting  past  offences  and  serving 
•ervice  uiere.  ^j^j^  ^eal,  hc  fouud  mcaus  to  gain  over  a  Persian 
grandee  named  Spithridates,  who  had  received  some  ofience  from 
Phamabazus.  Spithridates  revolted  openly,  carrying  a  re^meot 
of  200  horse  to  join  Agesilaus ;  who  was  thus  enabled  to  inform 
himself  fully  about  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  comprising  the 
territory  called  Phrygia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propootis 
and  the  Hellespont.* 

The  army  under  Tissaphernes  had  been  already  powerful  at 
B.C.  396.  ^^6  moment  when  his  timidity  induced  him  to  cunclude 
Tissapbernte  the  first  anuisticc  with  Derkyllidas.  But  additional 
truce  with  reinforccmcnts,  received  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
wSTnf^es  second  and  more  recent  armistice,  had  raised  him  to 
himaud°  such  au  cxccss  of  confidence,  that  even  before  the 
^bereures'  Stipulated  thrcc  months  had  expired,  he  sent  to  insist 
Jjlseof^""  on  the  immediate  departure  of  Agesilaus  from  Asia, 
a^iSUi*!)"*^  and  to  proclaim  war  forthwith,  if  such  departure  were 
cavaby.  delayed.  While  this  message,  accompanied  by  formidable 
reports  of  the  satrap's  force,  filled  the  army  at  Ephesus  with 
mingled  alarm  and  indignation,  Agesilaus  accepted  the  challenge 
with  cheerful  readiness ;  sending  word  back  that  he  thanked  the 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  ui.  4,  7-10;  Plutarch, 
Agesilaus,  c.  7,  8 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c. 
23. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  in  the  Opuscu- 
luni  of  Xenophon,  a  Hpecial  Panegyric 
culled  Agesilaus,  not  a  word  is  said  about 


this  highly  characteristic  proceeding  be- 
tween Agesilaus  and  Lysander  at  Ephe- 
sus; nor  indeed  is  the  name  of  Lysander 
once  mentioned. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  10. 
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ap  for  perjuring  himself  in  so  flagrant  a  manner,  as  to  set 

gods  against  bim  and  ensure  their  favour  to  the  Greek 
.*  Orders  were  forthwith  given,  and  contingents  summoned 
1  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  a  forward  movement  southward,  to 
s  the  Maeander,  and  attack  Tissaphemes  in  Karia,  where  he 
illy  resided.  The  cities  on  the  route  were  required  to  pro- 
i  magazines,  so  that  Tissaphemes,  fully  anticipating  attack  in 

direction,  caused  his  infantry  to  cross  into  Karia,  for  the 
pose  of  acting  on  the  defensive ;  while  he  kept  his  numerous 
dry  in  the  plain  of  the  Moeander,  with  a  view  to  overwhelm 
5silaus,  who  had  no  cavalry,  in  his  march  over  that  level  terri- 
'  towards  the  Karian  hills  and  rugged  ground, 
lut  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  having  put  the  enemy  on  this  false 
it,  suddenly  turned  his  march  northward  towards  Phrygia  and 
satrapy  of  Phamabazus.  Tissaphemes  took  no  pains  to  £ud 
brother  satrap,  who  on  his  side  had  made  few  preparations  for 
mce.  Accordingly  Agesilaus,  finding  little  or  no  resistance, 
c  many  towns  and  villages,  and  collected  abundance  of  pro- 
ons,  plunder,  and  slaves.  Profiting  by  the  guidance  of  the 
)lted  Spithridates,  and  marching  as  little  as  possible  over  the 
ins,  he  carried  on  lucrative  and  unopposed  incursions  as  £u*  as 

neighbourhood  of  Daskylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap 
iself  near  the  Propontis.  Near  the  satrapic  residence,  however, 
small  body  of  cavalry,  ascending  an  eminence,  came  suddenly 
m  an  equal  detachment  of  Persian  cavalry,  under  Rhathines 
I  Bagaeus  ;  who  attacked  them  vigorously,  and  drove  them 
k  with  some  loss,  until  they  were  protected  by  Agesilaus  him- 
•  coming  up  with  the  hoplites.  The  effect  of  such  a  check  (and 
re  were  probably  others  of  the  same  kind,' though  Xenophon 
»  not  specify  them)  on  the  spirits  of  the  army  was  discouraging. 

the  next  morning,  the  sacrifices  being  found  unfavourable  for 
bher  advance,  Agesilaus  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards  the 
.  He  reached  Ephesus  about  the  close  of  autumn ;  resolved  to 
ploy  the  winter  in  organizing  a  more  powerful  cavalry,  which 
)erience  proved  to  be  indispensable.* 

This  autumnal  march  through  Phrygia  was  more  lucrative  than 
rious.     Yet   it  enables  Xenophon  to  bring  to  view  different 

Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  11,   12;  Xen.  I      Plutarch,  Agesa.  c.  9. 
tnl.  i.  12-14 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  9. 

Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  13-15;  Xen. 
jsU.  i.  23.  'Eirfl  fi4yrot  oM  4v  rf 
yitf  iufh,  rh,  w4Zia  iHityaro  orpcert^tffBaif 
r^y  ^apyafid(ov  Imrttay,  &C. 
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These  military  operations  of  AgesUaus 
are  looselv  adverted  to  in  the  early  part 
of  c.  79  of  the  fourteenth  Book  of  bio- 
dorus. 
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merits  of  his  hero  Agesilaus ;  in  doing  which  he  eadiibits  to  m 
AKetriiaus  ancicnt  warfare  and  Asiatic  hahita  on  a  very  ptiBfal 
money  for  sidc.  In  common  both  with  Kallikratidas  and  Lyaodfff 
eA^'Tin  "  though  not  with  the  ordinary  Spartan  conunande^ 
hui^McHSL  Agesilaus  was  indifferent  to  the  acquisition  of  woBq 
for  himself.  But  he  was  not  the  less  anxious  to  enrich  his  firiead^ 
and  would  sometimes  connive  at  unwarrantable  modes  of  acquiatki 
for  their  benefit.  Deserters  often  came  in  to  give  informatioB  flf 
rich  prizes  or  valuable  prisoners ;  which  advantages,  if  ho  Ul 
chosen,  he  might  have  appropriated  to  him8el£  But  he  made  ill 
practice  to  throw  both  the  booty  and  the  honour  in  the  way  of  sobm 
favourite  officer ;  just  as  we  have  seen  (in  a  former  chap^r),  flat 
Xenophon  himself  was  allowed  by  the  army  to  capture  Ai^idatii 
and  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  his  ransom.^  Again  when  the  amf 
in  the  course  of  its  march  was  at  a  considerable  distance  fitMn  thi 
sea,  and  appeared  to  be  advancing  farther  inland,  the  authoritti 
auctioneers,  whose  province  it  was  to  sell  the  booty,  found  tb 
buyers  extremely  slack.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  or  carry  what  wai 
bought,  and  opportunity  for  resale  did  not  seem  at  hand,  Agtir 
laus,  while  he  instructed  the  auctioneers  to  sell  upon  credit,  with- 
out insisting  on  ready  money — at  the  same  time  gave  private  hioti 
to  a  few  friends  that  he  was  very  shortly  about  to  return  to  the  ae^ 
The  friends  thus  warned,  bidding  for  the  plun^der  on  credit  9ai 
purchasing  at  low  prices,  were  speedily  enabled  to  dispose  of  I 
again  at  a  seaport,  with  large  profits.' 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  such  lucrative  graces  procured 
Hishon^-  for  Agcsllaus  many  warm  admirers ;  though  the  eulogitf 
captivraand  of  Xcnophou  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  another 
children.  poiut  iu  his  conduct,  now  to  be  mentioned.  Agesokiflk 
while  securing  for  his  army  the  plunder  of  the  country  over  whid 
he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  took  great  psuns  to  prevent  both 
cruelty  and  destruction  of  property.  When  any  town  surrendered 
to  him  on  terms,  his  exactions  were  neither  ruinous  nor  grosBly 
humiliating.''  Amidst  all  the  plunder  realised,  too,  the  moit 
valuable  portion  was,  the  adult  natives  of  both  sexes,  hunted  down 
and  brought  in  by  the  predatory  light  troops  of  the  army,  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  Agesilaus  was  vigilant  in  protecting  these  poor 
victims  from   ill-usage;  inculcating   upon  his  soldiers  the  duty, 


^  Xen.  Age«il.  i.  19;  Xen.  AnabaB. 
vii.  8,  20-23;  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend. 
Pnecepi.  p.  809  B.  See  above,  Chapter 
Ixxii.  of  this  History. 


2  Xen.  AgesU.  i.  18.  vtlrrcr  «ivivX4#« 
■   »  Xen.  AgeaU.  i.  20-22. 
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*'  not  of  punishing  them  like  wrong-doers,  but  simply  of  keeping 
them  under  guard  as  men."^  It  was  the  practice  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  native  population  often  to  sell  their  little  children  for 
exportation  to  travelling  slave-merchants,  from  inability  to  nudn- 
tain  them.  The  children  thus  purchased,  if  they  promised  to  be 
handsome,  were  often  mutilated,  and  fetched*,  large  prices  as 
eunuchs,  to  supply  the  large  demand  for  the  harems  and  reli^ous 
worship  of  many  Asiatic  towns.  But  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  a  plundering  army,  these  slave-merchants  were  forced 
often  to  leave  by  the  way-side  the  little  children  whom  they  had 
purchased,  exposed  to  the  wolves,  the  dogs,  or  starvation.  In  this 
wretched  condition,  they  were  found  by  Agesilaus  on  his  march. 
His  humane  disposition  prompted  him  to  see  them  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  he  gave  them  in  charge  of  those  old  natives 
whom  age  and  feebleness  had  caused  to  be  left  behind  as  not 
worth  carrying  off.  By  such  active  kindness,  rare  indeed  in  a 
Grecian  general,  towards  the  conquered,  he  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  captives,  and  the  sympathies  of  every  one  around.' 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  19;  Xen.  Agesil. 

i«    28.       TOI^f    ivh   T&V    XpOTWV    hXlCKOIli- 

So  the  word  \ri<rr^s^  used  in  reference 
to  the  fleet,  meiuis  the  commander  of  a 
predatory  Yeesel  or  privateer  (Xen.  Hel- 
len.  ii.  1,  30). 

3  Xen.  Ageeil.  i.  21.      Kol  iroWdxts 

/A^r  irporiy6p€VM  rois  (rrpa/ri^ais  robs 

ii\tff  Ko/iiyovs     fiii     &s     iSiKovs 

Vi/AQ»pc(<r0ai,     &XX*     &s      kyOpA- 

wovs  6¥ras  ^vXcico'ciy.    noXX(Lc«5 

M,    9iror«  /iffTcurrparoircSc^iTo,    tt   aX- 

vB o iro      KaraXtKt ififi4ya   •  wai- 

9dpta    fUKpk    i /xir6pv¥j    (&    iroX- 

A.o2    ivAXovVf    9th.    r6    ¥Ofil(ftv 

^4l     iiyaaOai     hy     ^4ptiv     ahrh 

jral  rpi^tiif)    hrtiUXvro  ica2  roirny^ 

Jlhrms   avyico/AlCoir6  irof    rois   8*   ad   8i^ 

"yripas  ieaTa\t\§i/ipi4yins  cdx/JM\^ois  iroo- 

^iroerrtv  iwifi€\t7a$ai  airwf,   its   iiif^t 

{fwh  Kww¥,  n^iff  ihr^  \lKo»¥f  hia^tipoiyro, 

*'Ci<rr9  oh  fi6poy  ol  irvy0ouf6fityot  ravra, 

AAA^  JKol  avrol  ol  a\t^K6nfyoi,  §ififytit 

airr^  iylyyoyro. 

Herodotus  a£Brm8  that  the  Thracians 
also  sold  their  children  for  exportation 
— mXcvci  tA  T^Kya  iw*  i^arywyn  (Herod. 
V.  6):  compare  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apol- 
lon.  viii.  7-12,  p.  340;  and  Ch.  xvi.  of 
this  History. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Chian  mer* 
chant  Panionius  (like  the  *'  Atitylerueua 
mango"  in  Martial — "Sed  MitylensBi 
roseus  mangonis  ephebus  "  Martial,  yii. 


79) — as  having  conducted  pn  a  large 
scale  the  trade  of  purchasing  boys, 
looking  out  for  such  as  were  handsome, 
to  supply  the  groat  demand  in  Uie  East 
for  eunuchs,  who  were  supposed  to 
make  better  and  more  attached  ser- 
yants.  Herodot.  viii.  105.  Skvs  ykp 
icriia'cuTo  (Panionius)  ircuSoy  cfKcof  hroijtr 
fi4yovs,  iitrdfiytfyt  hrfiyittv  ^c6Xc«  ^f  2^ 
Zts  Tc  kcUL  "E^^ffoy  xpmiArtty  fitydXjmy 
wapii  yhp  roiai  fiap$apoict  rifu^tpol  tUri 
ol  flyovx^^*  vlffTiOf  fTrcica  r^t  «tC<nyf, 
rAy  4yopx^^^-  Boys  were  necessary,  as 
the  operation  was  performed  in  child- 
hood or  youth — waSHts  iKro/dtu  (Hero- 
dot,  yi.  6-32:  compare  iii  48).  The 
Babylonians,  in  addition  to  their  large 
peouniary  tribute,  had  to  furnish  to 
the  Persian  court  annually  500  weuias 
iicrofilas  (Herodot.  iii.  92).  For  some 
farther  remarks  on  the  preference  of 
the  Persians  both  for  the  persons  and 
the  services  of  tlyovxoh  see  Dio  Chry- 
sostom.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  270 ;  Xenoph.  ^- 
ropaed.  vii.  5,  61-65.  Hellanikus  (fr. 
169,  ed.  Didot)  affirmed  that  the  Per- 
sians had  derived  both  the  persons  so 
employed,  and  the  habit  of  employing 
them,  from  the  Babylonians. 

When  Mr.  Hanway  was  travelling 
near  the  Caspian,  among  the  Kalmucks, 
little  children  of  two  or  three  years  of 
age,  were  often  tendered  to  him  for 
sale,  at  two  rubles  per  head  (Hanway'a 
Travels,  eh.  xvi.  p.  65,  66). 
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Spartan 
side  or  his 
character — 
exposure  of 
naked  pri- 
Bnnorii — 
dlfft'ront 
practice  of 
AHiattca  and 
Greeks. 


This  interesting  anecdote,  imparting  a  glimpee  of  the  ancicrf 
world  in  reference  to  details  which  Grecian  historiiM 
rarely  condescend  to  unveil,  demonstrates  the  comfik 
sionate  disposition  of  Agesilaus.  We  find  in  conjaiicbai 
with  it  another  anecdote,  illustrating  the  Spartan  side  it 
his  character.  The  prisoners  who  had  been  capbnd 
during  the  expedition  were  brought  to  Ephesus,  and  soU 
during  the  winter  as  slaves  for  the  profit  of  the  army.  Agealai 
— being  then  busily  employed  in  training  his  troops  to  militaf 
efficiency,  especially  for  the  cavalry  service  during  the  enaiiiig 
campaign — thought  it  advisable  to  impress  them  with  oontempt  fa 
the  bodily  capacity  and  prowess  of  the  natives.  He  therefoR 
directed  the  heralds  who  conducted  the  auction,  to  put  fk 
])risoners  up  to  sale  in  a  state  of  [perfect  nudity.  To  bafe  tk 
body  thus  exposed,  was  a  thing  never  done,  and  even  helddi^ 
graceful,  by  the  native  Asiatics ;  while  among  the  Greeks,  Ai 
practice  was  universal  for  purposes  of  exercise — or  at  least  Id 
become  universal  during  the  last  two  or  three  centiuies — tot  n 
are  told  that  originally  the  Asiatic  feeling  on  this  point  \ai 
])revailed  throughout  Greece.  It  was  one  of  the  obvious  difiereooa 
between  Grecian  and  Asiatic  customs^ — that  in  the  former,  boA 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  as  well  as  the  matches  in  the  sdeai 
games,  required  competitors  of  every  rank  to  contend  nakei 
Agesilaus  himself  stripped  thus  habitually ;  Alexander  prince  i 
JVIacedon  had  done  so,  when  he  ran  at  the  Olympic  stadium*— lb 
the  combatants  out  of  the  great  family  of  the  Diagorids  of  Bbode^ 
when  they  gained  their  victories  in  the  Olympic;  pankratium — ini 
all  those  other  noble  pugilists,  wrestlers,  and  runners,  descended 
from  gods  and  heroes,  upon  whom  Pindar  pours  forth  his  eon- 
plimentary  odes. 

On  this  occasion  at  Ephesus,  Agesilaus  gave  spedal  orders  to 
put  up  the  Asiatic  prisoners  to  auction  naked ;  not  at  all  by  way  of 
insult,  but  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  Greek  soldier  who 
contemplated  them,  how  much  he  gained  by  his  own  bodily  training 
and  irequent  exposure — and  how  inferior  was  the  condition  of  men 
whose  bodies  never  felt  the  sun  or  wind.  They  displayed  a  white 
skin,  plump  and  soft  limbs,  weak  and  undeveloped  muscles,  like 
men  accustomed  to  be  home  in  carriages  instead  of  walking  or 


^  Herodot.  i.  10.     waph  yhp  roiai  Av- 
Holaif  irxcS^v  Si  wapii  rotat  i\\oi(ri  fiap^ 

aiVx^njf  fitydKriy  ^4pu,    Compare  Thu- 


cyd.  i.    6;    Plato,   Republic,  T.  3,  p, 
'  Uerodot.  v.  22. 
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running ;  from  whence  we  indirectly  learn  that  many  of  them  were 
nen  in  wealthy  circumstances.  And  the  purpose  of  Agesilaus  was 
completely  answered  ;  since  his  soldiers,  when  they  witnessed  such 
evidences  of  bodily  incompetence,  thought  that  "the  enemies 
igainst  whom  they  had  to  contend  were  not  more  formidable  than 
iromen.'**  Such  a  method  of  illustrating  the  difference  between 
a[ood  and  bad  physical  training  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  any 
)ne  except  a  Spartan,  brought  up  under  the  Lykurgean  rules. 

While  Agesilaus  thus  brought  home  to  the  vision  of  his  soldiers 
ftie  inefficiency  of  untrained  bodies,  he  kept  them  through-  Efforts  of 
Mit  the  winter  under  hard  work  and  drill,  as  well  in  the  touSSws 
palsestra  as  in  arms.     A  force  of  cavalry  was  still  wanting.  JJ^JicuS 
To  procure  it,  he  enrolled  all  the  richest  Greeks  in  the  ^•^•*^- 
various  Asiatic  towns,  as  conscripts  to  serve  on  horseback  ;  ^ving 
each  of  them  leave  to  exempt  himself,  however,  by  providing  a 
competent    substitute    and    equipment — man,   horse,   and   arms.* 
Before  the  commencement  of  spring,  an  adequate  force  of  cavalry  . 
was  thus  assembled  at  Ephesus,  and  put  into  tolerable  exercise, 
rhroughout'tbe  whole  winter,  that  citj^  became  a  place  of  arms, 
consecrated  to  drilling  and  gymnastic  exercises.     On  parade  as 
vrell  as  in  the  palaestra,  Agesilaus  himself,  was  foremost  in  setting 
the  example  of  obedience  and  hard  work.     Prizes  were  given  to 
the  diligent  and  improving,  among  hoplites,  horsemen,  and  light 
troops ;  while  the  armourers,  braziers,  leather-cutters,  &a,  all  the 
various  artisans  whose  trade  lay  in  muniments  of  war,  were  in  the 
hllest  employment     ^  It  was  a  sight  full  of  encouragement  (says 
Kenophon,  who  was  doubtless'  present  and  took  part  in  it),  to  see 
Agesilaus  and  the  soldiers  leaving  the  gymnasium,  all  with  wreaths 
on  theifheads ;  and  marching  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  to  dedicate 
their  wreaths  to  the  goddess." ' 

Before  Agesilaus  was  in  condition  to  begin  his  military  operations 


'  XeD.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  19.  'Hyo6fi€yo9 
1^,  Kol  rh  Korcu^poyuy  rmv  iro\ftiio»y  ^ctf- 
fiify  Tiya  ififidWtiy  wphs  rh  iiixtcrOait 
9pot7m  Toils  lefipv^it  robs  inrh  r&v  Ap- 
erAv  aXiffKOfidyovs  fiapfidpous  yvfiyohs  w- 
\9ty.  'Op&yrts  olv  ol  (rrpaniorM  Xcu- 
Ko2rt  /i^y,  i\a  rh  /ii}8^iroTC  ^icS^c- 
r$ai^  ftoKoKods  9^  icai  dfv6vovs,  9iit  rh  iul 
in^  ixyifidrvy  tlycu,  iydfiurcWp  oMy  Ztol-' 
<rciy  rhy  wSXtfioy  ^   ft  yvyai^l  Z4oi  fid- 

Xen.  Agesil.  i.  28 — where  he  has  it — 
wtotfos  a  leat  iwSyovs,  itit  rh  &cl  ^ir*  ix't 
ftdrwy  cTyou  (PoIysenuB,  ii.  1, 5;  Plutarch, 
Ageeil.  c  9). 


Front! Dti8  (i.  18)  recounts  a  pi*oceod- 
ing  Bomewhat  auuilar  on  the  pai*t  of 
Qelon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  Uimera  in  Sicily  :*^ 
"  Oelo  Syracusarum  tyrannus,  bello  ad- 
versus  Poenos  suscepto,  cum  multos 
cepisset,  infirmissimum  quem(^ue  prtoci* 
pue  ex  aiixiliaribus,  qui  nigemmi  erant» 
nudatum  in  conspectu  suorum  produxit, 
ut  persuaderet  contemnendos." 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  15;  Xen.  Agesil. 
i.  23.  Compare  what  is  related  about 
Scipio  Africanus — Livy,  xxix,  I. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  17,  18;  Xen. 
AgesU.  L  26,  27. 
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for  the  springy  the  first  year  of  his  command  had  passed  over. 
B.C39S.        Thirty  iresh  counsellors  reached  Ephesus  fromSpiitiy 
Ageaiiaiu  re-  superseding  the  first  thirty  under  Lysander,  who  all  vol 
■saiiMt  Til-    home   forthwith.     The  army  was   now   not  only  wmt 
llSgainsa     numcrous,  but  better  trained,  and  more  systemstkalf 
8M^i7^^^    arranged,  than  in  the  preceding  campaign.     Agedia 
distributed  the  various  divisions  under  the  command  of  difleRflt 
members  of   the    new   Thirty ;  the    cavalry   being   aaugned  li 
Xenokles,  the  Neodamode  hoplites  to  Skythes,  the  Cyreians  li 
Herippidas,  the   Asiatic  contingents  to  Migdon.     He  then  giR 
out  that  he  should  march  straight  against^  Sardis.     NeTertfadai 
llssapherncs,  who  was  in  that  place,  construing  this  prodamstiH 
as  a  feint,  and  believing  that  the  real  march  would  be  directed 
against  Karia,  disposed  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  MaBandem 
he  had  done  in  the  preceding  campaign ;  while  his  infiuitiy  icR 
sent  still  farther  southward  within  the  Karian  frontier.    On  tb 
occasion,  however,  Agesilaus  marched  as  he  had  announoed,  in  dv 
dire<rtion  of  Sardia     For   three  days  he  plundered  the  eoimb; 
without  seeing  an  enemy  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  fourth  day  that  the 
cavalry  of  Tissaphemes  could  be  summoned  back  to  oppose  Ub; 
the  infantry  being  even  yet  at  a  distance.    On  reaching  the  biab 
of  the  river  Faktolus,  the  Persian  cavalry  found  the  GredL  ligh 
troops  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  attacked  them  \ij 
surprise,   and  drove   them  in  with  considerable  losa.     Preseottf 
however  Agesilaus  himself  came  up,  and  ordered  hia  cavaliy  to 
charge,  anxious  to  bring  on  a  battle  before  the  Persian  infiuitij 
could  arrive  in  the  field.     In  efficiency,  it  appears,  the  Persian 
cavalry  was  a  full  match  for  his  cavalry,  and  in  number  apparently 
superior.     But  when  he  brought  up  his  infantry,  and  cnsed  ha 
peltasts  and  younger  hoplites  to  join  the  cavalry  in  a  vigorous 
attack — victory  soon  declared  on  his  side.     The  Persians  were  put 
to  flight  and  many  of  them  drowned  in  the  Paktolua     Their  camp 
too  was  taken,  with  a  valuable  booty;  including  several  camels, 
which  Agesilaus  afterwards  took  with  him  into  Greece.     This 
success  ensured  to  him  the  unopposed  mastery  of  all  the  territory 
round  Sardis.    He  carried  his  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  that  dty, 
plundering    the    gardens   and   ornamented  ground,   proclaiming 
liberty  to  those  within,  and  defying  Tissaphemes  to  come  out  and 
fight.* 


1  Xen.    Hellcn.  iii.  4,   21-24;    Xen. 

Ageeil.  i.  32, 33 ;  Plutarch,  Ageeil.  o.  10. 

Diodorus  (xiv.  80)  professes  to  de- 


scribe this  battle;  but  bis  daacriptioii  i 
is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  I 
Xenophon^  which  ia  better  authority. 
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The  career  of  that  timid  and  treacherous  satrap  now  approached 
ts  close.     The  Persians  in  or  near  Sardis  loudly  com-  Artaxerxfe 
plained  of  him  as  leaving  them  undefended,  from  cow-  ^^mH 
Btrdice   and  anxiety  for  his  own   residence  in  Karia;  SiilafSi^T 
while  the  court  of  Susa  was  now  aware  that  the  powerful  JJJJJ'^y 
reinforcement  which  had  been   sent  to  him  last  year,  Tithraurtfifc 
btended  to  drive  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia,  had  been  made  to  achieve 
absolutely  nothing.     To  these  grounds  of  just  dissatisfaction  was 
added  a  courtrintrigue ;  to  which,  and  to  the  agency  of  a  person 
yet  more  worthless  and  cruel  than  himself,  Tissaphemes  fell  a 
victim.     The  Queen  Mother  Parysatis  had  never  forgiven  him  for 
having  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
bi&r  son  Cyrus.     Her  influence  being  now  re-established  over  the 
mind  of  Artaxerxes,  she  took  advantage  of  the  existing  discredit 
of  the  satrap  to  get  an  order  sent  down  for  his  deposition  and 
death.     Tithraustes,  the  bearer  of  this  order,  seized  him  by  stra- 
tagem at  Kolossse  in  Phrygia,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  and  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded.^ 

The  misraon  of  Tithraustes  to  Asia  Minor  was  accompanied  by 
increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  Persia  for  prosecuting  the 
war  against  Sparta  with  vigour,  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land ;  and  also  for  fomenting  the  anti-Spartan  movement  which 
burst  out  into  hostilities  this  year  in  Greece.     At  first,  xegotin- 
however,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Tissaphemes,  ?il^^ 
Tithraustes  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  with  Agesi-  ^d  i^iSf 
laus ;  who  was  in  military  possession  of  the  country  round  l£!J|^;^ 
Sardis,  while  that  city  itself  appears  to  have  been  occu-  biuif  IS" 
pied  by  Arisus — probably  the  same  Persian  who  had  ««chotJ»CT. 
formerly  been  general  under  Cyrus,  and  who   had  now  again 
revolted  from  Artaxerxe&*    Tithraustes  took  credit  to  the  justice 
of  the  King  for  having  punished  the  late  satrap ;   out  of  whose 
perfidy  (he  affirmed)  the  war  had  arisen.     He  then  summoned 
Agesilaus,  in  the  ELing's  name,  to  evacuate  Asia,  leaving  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  pay  their  original  tribute   to  Persia,  but  to 
enjoy  complete  autonomy,  subject  to  that  one  condition.     Had 
this  proposition  been  accepted  and  executed,  it  would  have  secured 


Amoi^  other  points  of  difference,  Dio- 
dorua  affirms  that  the  Persians  had 
50,000  infantry;  and  Pausanias  also 
states  (iii.  9,  3)  that  the  number  of 
Persian  inikntry  in  this  battle  was 
greater  than  had  ever  been  got  together 
■inoe  the  times  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 


Whereas  Xenophon  ezpiessly  states  that 
the  Persian  infantry  had  not  oome  up, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  battle. 

1  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c  23;  Diodor. 
xiv.  80;  Xen.  HeUen.  iiL  4,  26. 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  iiL  14,  25 ;  It.  1,  2t. 
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these  Greeks  against  Persian  occupation  or  governors;  a  much 
milder  fate  for  them  than  that  to  which  the  Laced«monians  had 
consented  in  their  conventions  with  Tissaphemes  axteen  yeare 
before,*  and  analogous  to  the  portion  in  which  the  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace  had  been  placed  with  regard  to  Athens,  under  the  peac« 
of  Nikias;*  subject  to  a  fixed  tribute,  yet  autonomous— with  do 
other  obligation  or  interference.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he  had 
no  power  to  entertain  such  a  proportion  without  the  authorities  at 
home,  whom  he  accordingly  sent  to  consult  But  in  the  interim 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Tithraustes  to  conclude  an  armistice  for 
six  months,  and  to  move  out  of  his  satrapy  into  that  of  Phamft- 
bazus ;  receiving  a  contribution  of  thirty  talents  towards  the  tern* 
porary  maintenance  of  the  army.'  These  satraps  generally  acted 
more  like  independent  or  even  hostile  princes,  than  oooperatiog 
colleagues ;  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  weakness  c^  the  Penian 
empire. 

When  Agesilaus  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyme,  oa 
BX.396.  his  march  northward  to  the  Ilellespontine  Phry^a,be 
Commence-  received  a  despatch  from  home,  pladng  the  Spartan 
^t^^at  naval  force  in  the  Asiatic  seas  under  his  oommaiid,  as 
^7^£e  well  as  the  land-force,  and  empowering  him  to  name 
TO^SrSJSted'  whomsoever  he  chose  as  acting  admiral.^  For  the  firsi 
^{^^^  time  since  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  the  maritime 
S^a^t  empire  of  Sparta  was  beginning  to  be  threatened,  and 
onti?«aIif'  increased  efforts  on  her  part  were  becoming  requisite. 
of  Karia.  Phamabazus,  going  up  in  person  to  the  court  of  Arta* 
xerxes,  had  by  pressing  representations  obtained  a  large  subsidy 
for  fitting  out  a  fleet  in  Cyprus. and  Phoenicia,  to  act  under  the 
Athenian  admiral  Konon  against  the  Lacedsmonians.^  That 
oflScer — with  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes,  before  the  equipment  of  the 
remainder  was  yet  complete — had  advanced  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Kaunus,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
peninsula,  on  the  frontier  of  Karia  and  Lykia.  In  this  port  he 
was  besieged  by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  120  triremes  under 
Pharax.  But  a  Persian  reinforcement  strengthened  the  fleet  of 
Konon  to  eighty  sail,  and  put  the  place  out  of  danger ;  so  that 
Pharax,  desisting  from  the  siege,  retired  to  Rhodes^ 

The  neighbourhood  of  Konon,  however,  who  was  now  with  hit 
fleet  of  eighty  sail  near  the  Chersonesus  of  Knidus,  emboldened 


>  Thucyd.  viii.  18,  37,  58. 

•  Thuoyd.  v.  18,  5. 

9  Xen.   HeUen.   iU.   4,  26 ;    Diodor. 


xiv.  80.     S^ofviiPtaiot/s  iufox^* 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  27. 
<  Diodor.  ziv.  39;  Jusfeiii.  vi.  1. 
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the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  Sparta.     It  was  at  Rhodes  that  the 
general  detestation  of  the  Lacedsemonian  empire,   dis-  R»khi»  re- 
graced  in  go  many  different  cities  by  the  local  Dekar-  the  ^^rtim 
chies  and  by  the    Spartan  harmosts,  first   manifested  Kowmcap- 
Itself.     And  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Rhodian  popula-  Egyptian 
tion,  that  their  revolt  took  place  while  the  fleet  of  Pharax  Rhodes, 
was  (in  part  at  least)  actually  in  the  harbour,  and  they  drove  him 
out  of  it.^      Konon,  whose  secret  encouragements  had  helped  to 
excite  this  insurrection,  presently  sailed  to  Rhodes  with  his  fleet, 
and  made  the  island  his  main  station.     It  threw  into  his  hands  an 
unexpected  advantage ;   for  a  numerous  fleet  of  vessels  arrived 
there  shortly  afterwards,  sent  by  Nephereus  the  native  king  of 
Egypt  (which  was  in  revolt  against  the  Persians)  with  marine 
stores  and  grain  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.      Not  having 
been  apprised  of  the  recent  revolt,  these  vessels  entered  the  harbour 
of  Rhodes  as  if  it  were  still  a  Lacedaemonian  island ;  and  their 
cargoes  were  thus  appropriated  by  Konon  and  the  Rhodians.^ 

In  recounting  the  various  revolts  of  the  dependencies  of  Athens 
which  took  place  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  I  had  Anxiety  or 
occasion  to  point  out  more  than  once  that  all  of  them  SonuSS^' 
took  place  not  merely  in  the  absence  of  any  Athenian  .p^SSS  ^ 
force,  but  even  at  the  instigation  (in  most  cases)  of  a  STS^eif^ 
present  hostile  force — by  the  contrivance  of  a  local  party  **  ®°  '*"*• 
— and  without  privity  or  previous  consent  of  the  bulk  of  tfie  citi- 
zens.   The  present  revolt  of  Rhodes,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast 
on  all  these  points,  occasioned  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation 
among  the  Lacedaemonians.     They  saw  themselves  about  to  enter 
upon  a  renewed  maritime  war,  without  that  aid  which  they  had 
reckoned  on  receiving  from  Egypt,  and  with  aggravated  uncer- 
tainty in  respect  to  their  dependencies  and  tribute.     It  was  under 
this  prospective  anxiety  that  they  took  the  step  of  noii^inating 
Agesilaus  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of  ^e  army,  in 
order   to   ensure   unity  of  operations ; '    though  a   distinction  of 
functions,  which  they  had  hitherto  set  great  value  upon  main- 
taining, was  thus  broken  down — ^and  though  the  two  commands 


»  Diodor.  xiv.  79.  *P69ioi  8*  UfiaXSy- 
Tf  f  rh¥  ruy  UtXawoyvTialwy  ffr6\oyy  d»^ 
irrriffay  iiirh  AaiccSaijuoy^wy,  fcol  rh¥  K6' 
vmva  irpo<r§9§^amo  /act&  rov  aT6\ov  trav' 
rhs  tls  r^v  ir6\ttf. 

Compare  ADdrotion  apud  Pauaaniam, 
Vi.  7,  2. 

*  Diodor.  xIt.  79  j  Justin,  (vi.  2)  calls 


this  naiiTe  Egyptian  king  Ilercynion, 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  uniform 
practice,  for  the  corn-ships  coming  from 
Egypt  to  Greece  to  halt  at  Rhodes  (De- 
mosthen.  cont.  Dionysodor.  p.  1285 ; 
compare  Herodot*  ii.  182). 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  iu.  4,  27. 
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had  never  been  united  in  any  king  before  Agesilaas.^     Pbarax, 
the  previous  admiral,  was  recalled.* 

But  tbe  violent  displeasure  of  the  Lacedseroonians  jgunst  die 
Severity  of     revolted  Rhodians  was  still  better  attested  by  anotber 
proceeding.     Among  all  the  great  fiimilies  at  Rhodes, 
none  were  more  distinguished  than  the  Diagorids.     Its 
members  were  not   only   generals  and  high    political 
functionaries  in  their  native  island,  but  had  attained 
even  Pan-hellenic  celebrity  by  an  unparalleled  series  of 
victories  at  the  Olympic  and  other  great  Bolemmt]e& 
Dorieus,  a  member  of  this  &mily,  had  gained  the  victoiy  in  the 
pankration  at  Olympia  on  three  successive  solemnitiea     He  bad 
obtcuned  seven  prizes  in  the  Nemean,  and  eight  in  the  Isthmian 
games.     He  had  carried  off  the  prize  at  one  Pythian  solemnity 
without  a  contest — no  one  daring  to  stand  up  against  him  in  the 
fearful  struggle  of  the  pankration.     As  a  Rhodian,  while  Rhodes 
was  a  subject-ally  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he 
had  been  so  pronounced  in  his  attachment  to  Sparta  as  to  draw 
on  himself  a  sentence  of  banishment ;  upon  which  he  had  retired 
to  Thurii,  and  had  been  active  in  hostUity  to  Athens  after  tbe 
Syracusan  catastrophe.     Serving  against  her  in  ships  fitted  out  at 
his  own  cost,  he  had  been  captured  in  407  B.O.  by  the  Athenians 
and  brought  in  as  prisoner  to  Athens.     By  tiie  received  ]Hactice 
of  war  in  that  day,  his  life  was  forfeited ;  and  over  and  above 
such  practice,  the  name  of  Dorieus  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
Athenians.      But  when  they  saw  before  the  public  assembly  a 
captive  enemy,  of  heroic  lineage  as  well  as  of  unrivalled  athletic 
majesty  and  renown,  their  previous  hatred  was  so  overpowered  by 
sympathy  and  admiration,  that  they  liberated  him  by  public  vote, 
and  dismissed  him  unconditionally.' 

This  interesting  anecdote,  which  has  already  been  related  in  my 
sixty-fourth  chapter,  is  here  again  noticed  as  a  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment which  the  same  Dorieus  now  underwent  from  the  Lacedis- 
monians.  What  he  had  been  doing  since,  we  do  not  know ;  bat  at 
the  time  when  Rhodes  now  revolted  firom  Sparta,  he  was  not  only 


*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  10;  Aristotel. 
Pontic,  ii.  6,  22. 

'  The  Laoedflemonian  named  Pharaz, 
mentioned  by  Theopompua  (Fragm.  218. 
ed.  Didot:  compare  Athenteua,  zii.  p. 
536)  as  a  profligate  and  extravagant 
person,  is  more  probaUy  an  officer  who 
aeryed  under  Dionjraius  in  SicUy  and 
Italy,  about  forty  years  after  the  revolt 


of  Rhodes.  The  diffiRvnoe  of  tune  to- 
pears  so  fl|:reat^  tiutt  m  raost  probably 
suppose  two  diflferent  m&a.  beviog  ths 
same  name. 

*  Xen.  Hellan.  i.  5, 19. 

Compare  a  similar  inntinee  of  merotfnl 
dealing,  on  the  pwt  of  the  flfwcuwn 
assembly,  towards  the  Sikel  pnnee  D«* 
kettiis  O^odor.  si.  92). 
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absent  from  the  island,  but  actually  in  or  near  Peloponnesus.  Such 
however  was  the  wrath  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Bhodians 
generally,  that  Dorieus  was  seized  by  their  order,  brought  to 
Sparta,  and  there  condemned  and  executed.^  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  he  can  have  had  any  personal  concern  in  the  revolt 
Had  such  been  the  tad,  he  would  have  been  in  the  island — or 
would  at  least  have  taken  care  not  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  when  the  revolt  happened.  Perhaps  however 
other  members  of  the  Diagoridae,  his  family,  once  so  much 
attached  to  Sparta,  may  have  taken  part  in  it ;  for  we  know,  by 
the  example  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  that  the  Lysandrian  Dekar- 
chies  and  Spartan  harmosts  made  themselves  quite  as  formidable  to 
oligarchical  as  to  democratical  politicians,  and  it  is  very  conceiv- 
able that  the  Diagoridse  may  have  become  less  philo-Laconian  in 
their  politics. 

This  extreme  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  man  by 
Athens  and  by  Sparta  raises  instructive  reflections.  It  senument 
exhibits  the  difference  both  between  Athenian  and  ^'IS^ 
Spartan  sentiment,  and  between  the  sentiment  of  a  mul-  S||[^'^!!^ 
titude  and  that  of  a  few.  The  grand  and  sacred  person-  <"^«»J«- 
ality  of  the  Hieronike  Dorieus,  when  exhibited  to  the  senses  of 
the  Athenian  multitude — ^the  spectacle  of  a  man  in  chains  before 
them,  who  had  been  proclaimed  victor  and  crowned  on  so  many 
solemn  occasions  before  the  largest  assemblages  of  Greeks  ever 
brought  together — produced  an  overwhelming  effect  upon  their 
emotions ;  sufficient  not  only  to  efikce  a  strong  pre-established 
antipathy  founded  on  active  past  hostility,  but  to  countervail  a 
just  cause  of  revenge,  speaking  in  the  language  of  that  day.  But 
the  same  appearance  produced  no  effect  at  all  on  the  Spartan 
Ephors  and  Senate  ;  not  sufficient  even  to '  hinder  them  from 
putting  Dorieus  to  death,  though  he  had  ^ven  them  no  cause  for 
antipathy  or  revenge,  simply  as  a  sort  of  retribution  for  the  revolt 
of  the  island.  Now  this  difference  depended  partly  upon  the 
difference  between  the  sentiment  of  Athenians  and  Spartans,  but 
partly  also  upon  the  difference  between  the  sentiment  of  a  multi- 
tude and  that  of  a  few.  Had  Dorieus  been  brought  before  a 
select  judicial  tribunal  at  Athens,  instead  of  before  the  Athenian 
public  assembly — or  had  the  case  been  discussed  before  the 
assembly  in  his  absence  —  he  would  have  been  probably  con- 
demned, conformably  to  usage,  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the 
vehement  emotion  worked  by  his  presence  upon  the  multitudinous 

>  PiMtiaeiai,  vL  7,  2. 
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spectators  of  the  assembly,  rendered  such  a  coarse  intolerable  to 
them.  It  has  been  common  with  historians  of  Athens  to  dwell 
upon  the  passions  of  the  public  assembly  as  if  it  were  susceptible 
of  excitement  only  in  an  angry  or  vindictiye  direction ;  whereas 
the  truth  is,  and  the  example  before  us  illustrates,  that  they  were 
open-minded  in  one  direction  as  well  as  in  another,  and  that  the 
present  emotion,  whatever  it  might  be,  merciful  (h*  sympathetic  as 
well  as  resentful,  was  intensified  by  the  mere  fact  of  multitude. 
And  thus,  where  the  established  rule  of  procedure  happened  to  be 
cruel,  there  was  some  chance  of  moving  an  Athenian  assembly  to 
mitigate  it  in  a  particular  case,  though  the  Spartan  Ephors  or 
Senate  would  be  inexorable  in  carrying  it  out — if  indeed  they  did 
not,  as  seems  probable  in  the  case  of  Dorieus,  actually  go  beyond 
it  in  rigour. 

While  Konon  and  the  Rhodians  were  thus  raismg  hostilities 
B^  396.  against  Sparta  by  sea,  Agealaus,  on  receiving  at  Kyme 
Efforts  of      the  news  of  his  nomination  to  the  double  command, 

Agosilaos  to     ,  ' 

jnKment  immediately  despatched  orders  to  the  dependent  mari- 
be  names  time  citics  and  islands,  requiring  the  construction  and 
adminiL  equipment  of  new  triremes.  Such  was  the  influence  of 
Sparta,  and  so  much  did  the  local  governments  rest  upon  its  con- 
tinuance, that  these  requisitions  were  zealously  obeyed.  Many 
leading  men  incurred  considerable  expense,  from  desire  to  acquire 
his  favour  ;  so  that  a  fleet  of  120  new  triremes  was  ready  by  the 
ensuing  year.  Agesilaus,  naming  his  brother-in-law  Peisander  to 
act  as  admiral,  sent  him  to  superintend  the  preparations ;  a  brave 
young  man,  but  destitute  both  of  skill  and  experience.^ 

Meanwhile  he  himself  pursued  his  march  (about  the  be^nning  of 


Operations  autumu)  towards  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus — Phrygia 
tST^^"*  south  and  south-east  of  the  Propontis.  Under  the  active 
imabasus.  gui(jance  of  his  new  auxiliary  Spithridates,  he  plundered 


against 
j^amal 


the  country,  capturing  some  towns,  and  reducing  others  to  capitu- 
late; with  considerable  advantage  to  his  soldiers.  Phamabazus, 
having  no  sufficient  army  to  hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  his 
satrapy,  concentrated  all  his  force  near  his  own  residence  at  Dasky- 
lium,  ofiering  no  opposition  to  the  march  of  Agesilaus ;  who  was 
induced  by  Spithridates  to  traverse  Phry^a  and  enter  Paphla- 
gonia,  in  hopes  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  Paphlagtmian 
prince  Otys.  That  prince,  in  nominal  dependence  on  Persia, 
could  muster  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Persian  empire.  But  he  had 
recently  refused  to  obey  an  invitation  ffom  the  court  at  Sosa,  and 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iu.  4,  28,  29;  Plutaivh,  AgesU.  c.  10. 
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he  now  not  only  welcomed  the  appearance  of  Agesilaus,  hut  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  him,  strengthening  him  with  an  auxiliary 
body  of  cavalry  and  peltasts.  Anxious  to  requite  Spithridates 
for  his  services,  and  vehemently  attached  to  his  son,  the  beautiful 
youth  Megabates — Agesilaus  persuaded  Otys  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Spithridates.  He  even  caused  her  to  be  conveyed  by  sea  in  a 
Lacedasmonian  trireme — probably  from  Abydos  to  Sinope.^ 

Reinforced  by  the  Paphlagonian  auxiliaries,  Agesilaus  prose- 
cuted the  war  with  augmented  vigour  against  the  satrapy  He  uys 
of  Phamabazus.    He  now  approached  the  neighbourhood  reswlnce  of 
of  Daskylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap  himself,  inhe-  i^^^^ 
ritcd  from  his  father  Pharnakes,  who  had  been  satrap  g[jj? 


his 


cainp— 


before  him.  This  was  a  well-supplied  country,  full  of  ^^^^^^ 
rich  villages,  embellished  with  parks  and  gardens  for  the  spithridatci. 
satrap's  hunting  and  gratification  :  the  sporting  tastes  of  Xenophon 
lead  him  also  to  remark  that  there  were  plenty  of  birds  for  the 
fowler,  with  rivers  full  of  fish."  In  this  agreeable  region  Agesi- 
laus passed  the  winter.  His  soldiers,  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions,  became  so  careless,  and  straggled  with  so  much 
contempt  of  their  enemy,  that  Phamabazus,  with  a  body  of  400 
cavalry  and  two  scythed  chariots,  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
700  of  them  by  surprise ;  driving  them  back  with  considerable 
loss,  until  Agesilaus  came  up  to  protect  them  with  the  hoplites. 

This  partial  *  misfortune,  however,  was  speedily  avenged. 
Fearful  of  being  surrounded  and  captured,  Phamabazus  refrained 
from  occupying  any  fixed  position.  He  hovered  about  the  country, 
carrying  his  valuable  property  along  with  him,  and  keeping  his 
place  of  encampment  as  secret  as  he  could.  The  watchful  Spithri- 
dates, nevertheless,  having  obtained  information  that  he  was 
encamped  for  the  night  in  the  village  of  Kane,  about  18  miles 
distant,  Herippidas  (one  of  the  thirty  Spartans)  undertook  a  night- 
march  with  a  detachment  to  surprise  him.  Two  thousand  Grecian 
hoplites,  the  like  number  of  light-armed  peltasts,  and  Spithridates 
with  the  Paphlagonian  horse,  were  appointed  to  accompany  him. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1, 1-15. 

The  negotiation  of  this  mArriage  by 
Agesilaus  is  detailed  in  a  curiuus  and 
interesting  manner  by  Xenophon.    His 


silaus  of  Xenophon  (▼.  6),  and  in  Plu- 
tarch, Ageeil.  c.  11. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  (five  years  before)   along   the 


conversation  with  Otys  took  place  in  j  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  a  Pi^hla 
the  presence  of  the  thirty  Spartan  coun-  '  gonian  prince  named  Korylas  is  men- 
sellors,  and  probably  in  the  presence  of  <  tioned  (Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  5,  22 ;  v.  6,  8). 
Xenophon  himself.  Whether    there   was    more    than    one 


The  attachment  of  Agesilaus  to  the 
youth  Megabazus  or  Megabates,is  marked 
in  the  HeUenica  (iv.  1,  6-28)— but  is 
more  strongly  brought  out  in  the  Age- 


Paphlagonian  prince — or  whether  Otys 
was  succebsor  of  Korylas*-we  cannot 
tell, 
s  Xen.  Hellen.  W.  1, 16-33. 
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Though  many  of  these  soldiers  took  advantage  of  the  darknea 
to  evade  attendance,  the  enterprise  proved  completely  successfiiL 
The  camp  of  Phamabazus  was  surprised  at  break  of  day ;  his 
Mysian  advanced  guards  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  he  himself 
with  all  his  troops,  was  compelled  to  take  flight  with  scarcely  any 
resistance.     All  lus  stores,  plate,  and  personal  furniture,  together 
with  a  large  baggage-train  and  abundance  of  prisoners,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.     As  the  Paphlagonians  under  Spithri- 
dates  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  victorious  detachment,  they  natu- 
rally took  more  spoil  and  more  prisoners  than  the  infantry.     They 
were  proceeding  to  carry  off  their  acquisitions,  when  Hmppidas 
interfered  and  took  everything  away  from  them ;  placing  the  entire 
spoil  of  every  description  under  the  charge  of  Grecian  oflicers,  to 
be  sold  by  formal  auction  in  a  Grecian  city ;   after  which  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  distributed  or  applied  by  public  authority. 
The  orders  or  Herippidas  were  conformable  to  the  regular  and 
systematic  proceeding  of  Grecian  officers ;  but  Spithridates  and 
the  Paphlagonians  were  probably  justified  by  Asiatic  practice  in 
appropriating  that  which  they  had  themselves  captured.      More- 
over, the  order,  disagreeable  in  itself,  was  enforced  against  them 
with  Lacedaemonian  harshness  of  manner,^  unaccompanied  by  any 
guarantee  that  they  would  be  allowed,  even  at  last,  a  iair  share  of 
the  proceeds      Resenting  the  conduct  of  Herippidas  as  combining 
injury  with  insult,  they  deserted  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  Sardis, 
where  the  Persian  Ariaeus  was  in  actual  revolt  against  the  court  of 
Susa.     This  was  a  serious  loss,  and  still  more  serious  chagrin,  to 
Agesilaus.      He   was  not   only   deprived  of  valuable   auxiliary 
cavalry,  and  of  an  enterprising  Asiatic  informant ;  but  the  report 
would  be  spread  that  he  defrauded  his  Asiatic  allies  of  their  legi- 
timate plunder,  and  others  would  thus  be  deterred  from  joining 
him<     His  personal  sorrow  too  was  aggravated  by  the  departure 
of  the  youth  Megabazus,  who  accompanied  his  father  Spithridates 
to  Sardis.* 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  winter  that  a  personal  conference 
Penonai  took  placc  bctweeu  Agesilaus  and  Phamabazus,  managed 
StwJST*  by  the  intervention  of  a  Greek  of  Kyzikus  named  ApoUo- 
^pI^.  phanes ;  who  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  with 
DAbosiu.        Jjq|.Jj^  ^^^  served  to  each  as  guarantee  for  the  good  fiiith 

>  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  11.  iriKphs  ^y  '  Plutarch  aaaerts  to  have  taken  place  be- 
^Icrcurr^s  r&y  K\aic4vrw¥,  &o.  |  tween  Ageailaua  and  Mcgabaiua  cannot 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  \,  27 ;  Plutarch,  have  ooourred  on  the  depariuie  of  tbe 
Ageeil.  ell.  ,  latter,  but  muat  belong  to  aome  other 

Since  the  flight  of  Spithridates  took  -  occaaion ;  as  indeed  it  seema  to  be  le* 
place  aecretly  by  night,  the  scene  which    presented  by  Xeaophon  (A^^eaiL  v.  4). 
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of  the  other.  We  have  from  Xenophon,  himaelf  probably  present, 
an  interesting  detail  of  this  interview.  Agesilaus,  accompanied  by 
his  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  being  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place 
of  appointment,  all  of  them  sat  down  upon  the  grass  to  wait 
Presently  came  Phamabazus,  with  splendid  clothing  and  retinua 
His  attendants  were  beginning  to  spread  fine  carpets  for  him, 
when  the  satrap,  observing  how  the  Spartans  were  seated,  felt 
ashamed  of  such  a  luxury  for  himself,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass 
by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  Having  exchanged  salutes,  they  next 
shook  hands ;  after  which  Phamabazus,  who  as  the  older  of  the 
two  had  been  the  first  to  tender  his  right-hand,  was  also  the  first 
to  open  the  conversation.  Whether  he  spoke  Greek  well  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  an  interpreter,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. "  Agesilaus  (said  he),  I  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  you 
Lacedaemonians  while  you  were  at  war  with  Athens :  I  ftimished 
you  with  money  to  strengthen  your  fleet,  and  fought  with  you 
myself  ashore  on  horseback,  chasing  your  enemies  into  the  sea. 
You  cannot  charge  me  with  ever  having  played  you  false,  like 
Tissaphemes,  either  by  word  or  deed.  Yet  after  this  behaviour,  I 
am  now  reduced  by  you  to  such  a  condition,  that  I  have  not  a 
dinner  in  my  own  territory,  except  by  picking  up  your  leavings, 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  I  see  the  fine  residences,  parks,  and 
hunting-grounds,  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  father,  which  formed 
the  charm  of  my  life,  cut  up  or  burnt  down  by  you.  Is  this  the 
conduct  of  men  mindful  of  favours  received,  and  eager  to  requite 
them  ?  Pray  answer  me  this  question ;  for  perhaps  I  have  yet  to 
learn  what  is  holy  and  just" 

The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors  were  covered  with  shame  by  this 
emphatic  appeal.  They  all  held  their  peace ;  while  Agesilaus, 
after  a  long  pause,  at  length  replied — ^  You  are  aware,  Phama- 
bazus, that  in  Grecian  cities,  individuals  become  private  fneflds 
and  guests  of  each  other.  Such  guests,  if  the  cities  to  which  they 
belong  go  to  war,  fight  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  by  acd- 
dent  even  kill  each  other,  each  in  behalf  of  his  respective  city.  So 
then  it  is  that  we,  being  at  war  with  your  king,  are  compelled  to 
hold  all  his  dominions  as  enemy's  land.  But  in  regard  to  you^ 
we  would  pay  any  price  to  become  your  friends.  I  do  not  invite 
you  to  accept  us  as  masters,  in  place  of  your  present  master ;  I 
ask  you  to  become  our  ally,  and  to  enjoy  your  own  property  as  a 
freeman — bowing  before  no  man  and  acknowledging  no  master. 
Now  freedom  is  in  itself  a  possession  of  the  highest  value.  But 
this  is  not  all.     We  do  not  call  upon  you  to  be  a  freeman,  and  yet 
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poor.  We  oflfer  you  our  alliance,  to  acquire  fresh  territory,  not 
for  the  king,  but  for  yourself;  by  reducing  those  who  are  not 
your  fellow-slaves  to  become  your  subjects.  Now  tell  me — if  yoa 
thus  continue  a  freeman  and  become  rich,  what  can  you  wast 
farther  to  make  you  a  thoroughly  prosperous  man  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  frankly  to  you  in  reply  (said  Phamabazus).  If 
the  king  shall  send  any  other  general,  and  put  me  under  him,  I 
shall  willingly  become  your  friend  and  ally.  But  if  he  imposes 
the  duty  of  command  on  me,  so  strong  is  the  point  of  honour,  thai 
I  shall  continue  to  make  war  upon  you  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
Expect  nothing  else."  * 

Agesilaus,  struck  with  this  answer,  took  his  hand  and  said— 
**  Would  that  with  such  high-minded  sentiments  you  could  becoine 
our  friend  !  At  any  rate,  let  me  assure  you  of  this — that  I  will 
immediately  quit  your  territory ;  and  for  the  future,  even  should 
the  war  continue,  I  will  respect  both  you  and  all  your  property,  as 
long  as  I  can  turn  my  arms  against  any  other  Persians." 

Here  the  conversation  closed ;  Phamabazus  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  away.  His  son  by  Parapita,  however — at  that  time  stU 
a  handsome  youth — ^lingered  behind,  ran  up  to  Agesilaus,  and 
exclaimed — "  Agesilaus,  I  make  you  my  guest*'  **  I  accept  it 
with  all  my  heart " — ^was  the  answer.  "  Remember  me  by  this** 
— rejoined  the  young  Persian — ^putting  into  the  hands  of  Agesilaus 
the  fine  javelin  which  he  carried.  The  latter  immediately  took 
off  the  ornamental  trappings  from  the  horse  of  his  secretary  Idsus, 
and  gave  them  as  a  return  present,  upon  which  the  young  man 
rode  away  with  them,  and  rejoined  his  father.* 

There  is  a  touching  interest  and  emphasis  in  this  interview  as 
^wShSd  described  by  Xenophon,  who  here  breathes  into  his  tame 
between  Hellcnic  chroniclc  something  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  tlie 
Mi^tfieioa  Cyropaedia.  The  pledges  exchanged  between  Agesilaus 
bazufl—  and  the  son  of  Phamabazus  were  not  forcrotten  by  either. 
Agesiiaua.  The  latter — being  in  after-days  impoverished  and  driven 
into  exile  by  his  brother,  during  the  absence  of  Phamabazus  in 
Egypt — was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Greece  ;  where  Agesilaus 
provided  him  with  protection  and  a  home,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
employ  influence  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  youth,  to  whom  the  son 
of  Phamabazus  was  attached.     This  Athenian  youth  had  outgrown 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  38.    *Eii¥  fiiyroi 
fjioi  t9jv  ^X^''  irpoffrirTn,  roiovr6v  ti,  &s 


Compftre  about  ^lAori^Ja,  Herodot 
ili.  53. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  1,  29-41  ;  Plutarch, 
AgeaU.  0.  13,  14 ;  Xen.  AgesU.  iu.  &. 
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the  age  and  size  of  the  boy-runners  in  the  Olympic  etadium ; 
leTertheless  Agesilaus,  by  strenuous  personal  interferencOi  over- 
ruled the  reluctance  of  the  Eleian  judges,  and  prevailed  upon  them 
to  admit  him  as  a  competitor  with  the  other  boy&^  The  stress 
laid  by  Xenophon  upon  this  favour  illustrates  the  tone  of  Grecian 
sentiment,  and  shows  us  the  variety  of  objects  which  personal 
siscendency  was  used  to  compass.  Disinterested  in  regard  to  him- 
self, Agesilaus  was  unscrupulous  both  in  promoting  the  encroach- 
ments, and  screening  the  injustices,  of  his  friends.^  The  unfair 
privilege  which  he  procured  for  this  youth,  though  a  small  thing  in 
tself,  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  a  crowd  of  spectators  familiar 
nrith  the  established  conditions  of  the  stadium,  and  to  expose  the 
udges  to  severe  censure. 

Quitting  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus — which  was  now  pretty 
well  exhausted,  while  the  armistice  concluded  with  Tith-  ,.0. 394. 
raustes  must  have  expired — Agesilaus  took  up  his  camp  promtsiog 
near  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Astyra  in  the  plain  of  j^pre^ 
rhebe  (in  the  region  commonly  known  as  iEolis),  near  5Sltic°*  *" 
the  Gulf  of  Elseus.     He  here  employed  himself  in  bring-  SSS'J?iLge. 
ing  together  an  increased  number  of  troops,  with  a  view  iJ^SSiS 
to  penetrate  farther   into    the    interior  of  Asia  Minor  JJ^'lIfpB. 
luring  the  summer.      Recent    events    had  greatly  in-  i<»i»nn«»a^ 
creased  the  belief  entertained   by  the  Asiatics  in  his  superior 
strength  ;  so  that  he  received  propositions  from  various  districts  in 
the  interior,  inviting  his  presence,  and  expressing  anxiety  to  throw 
off  the  Persian  yoke.     He  sought  also  to  compose  the  dissensions 
and  misrule  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  in 
the  Greco- Asiatic  cities,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  sharp  inflic- 
tions of  death  or  exile.     How  much  he  achieved  in  this  direction, 
we  cannot  tell ' — nor  can  it  have  been  possible,  indeed,  to  achieve 
much,  without  dismissing  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  lessening  the 
political  power  of  his  own  partisans ;  neither  of  which  he  did. 

His  plans  were  now  all  laid  for  penetrating  farther  than  ever 
into  the  interior,  and  for  permanent  conquest,  if  possible,  of  the 
western  portion  of  Persian  Asia.  What  he  would  have  perma- 
nently accomplished  towards  this  scheme,  cannot  be  determined ; 
for  his  aggressive  march  was  suspended  by  a  summons  home,  the 
reason  of  which  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  40.  irdyr*  iiroiri' 
ir9¥,  Birus  &y  9i*  iKuvov  iyKpiBtii\  elf  rh 
9riZiO¥  iy  'OAv^ir(f ,  fiiytvros  Av  iraidwy. 

'  Plutarch,  Ageul.  0,  5*13. 
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*  Xen.  HeUen.  It.  1,  41 ;  Xen.  Agesil. 
i.  35-38;  Plutarch,  A^osil.  c.  14,  15; 
Liokratds,  Or.  y.  (Philipp.)  s.  100. 
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Meanwhile  PharnabsLZUs  had  been  called  from  bis  satrapy  to  go 
Bx.39i.  and  take  the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet  inKilikia 
^l^^i^  and  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  conjunction  with  Konon. 
?i^m3^  Since  the  revolt  of  Rhodes  from  the  Lacedsemonians  (in 
fl^t^h^  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year  395  B.C.),  that  active 
to'STpttJ^*  Athenian  had  achieved  nothing.  The  burst  of  activity, 
•iao  court  produccd  by  the  first  visit  of  Phamabazus  at  the  Persian 
court,  had  been  paralysed  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders, reluctant  to  serve  under  a  Greek — by  peculation  of 
officers  who  embezzled  the  pay  destined  for  the  troops — by  mutiny 
in  the  fleet  from  absence  of  pay — and  by  the  many  delays  arising 
while  the  satraps,  unwilling  to  spend  their  own  revenues  in  the 
war,  waited  for  orders  and  remittances  from  court^  Hena 
Konon  had  been  unable  to  make  any  efficient  use  of  his  fleet, 
during  those  months  when  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  increased 
to  nearly  double  its  former  number.  At  length  he  resolved— 
seemingly  at  the  instigation  of  his  countrymen  at  home*  as  well  as 
of  Euagoras  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and  through  the  encou- 
ragement of  Ktesias,  one  of  the  Grecian  physicians  resident  at  the 
Persian  court — on  going  himself  into  the  interior  to  communicate 
personally  with  Artaxerxes.  Landing  on  the  Kilikian  coast,  be 
crossed  by  land  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  (as  the  Cyreiao 
army  had  marched),  firom  whence  he  sailed  down  the  river  in  a 
boat  to  Babylon.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  see  Artaxerxes,  from 
repugnance  to  that  ceremony  of  prostration  which  was  required 
from  all  who  approached  the  royal  person.  But  his  messages, 
transmitted  through  Ktesias  and  others — with  his  confident  en- 
gagement to  put  down  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  and  counter- 
act the  projects  of  Agesilaus,  if  the  Persian  forces  and  money  were 
put  into  efficient  action — produced  a  powerful  efiect  on  the  mind 
of  the  monarch ;  who  doubtless  was  not  merely  alarmed  at  the 
formidable  position  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  hated  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  main  agents  in  the  aggressive  enterprise  of 
Cyrus.     Artaxerxes  not  only  approved  his  views,  but  made  to  bim 


*  Compare  Diodor.  xt.  41  ad  /n.j 
and  Thucyd.  viii.  45. 

■  Isokratda  (Or.  viii.  de  Pace,  s.  82) 
alludea  to  *'  many  embassies  "  as  having 
been  sent  by  Athens  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  to  protest  against  the  Lacedae- 
monian dominion.  But  this  mission  of 
Konon  is  the  only  one  which  we  can 
verify,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Elnidus. 

Probably  Demus  the  son    of   I^- 


lamp^  an  eminent  oitiaen  and  trierarcb 
of  Athens,  must  have  been  one  <tf  the 
companions  of  Konon  in  this  misuoit 
He  is  mentioned  in  an  oration  of  LpoM 
as  having  received  from  the  Great  King 
a  present  of  a  golden  drinking-bowl  or 
picikil  ;  and  I  do  not  know  on  what 
other  occasion  he  can  have  received  it| 
except  in  this  embassy  (Lyaiaa^  Or.  xis> 
De  Bonis  Aristoph.  ■•  27). 
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a  large  grant  of  money,  and  transmitted  peremptory  orders  to  the 
coast  that  his  officers  should  be  active  in  prosecuting  the  maritime 
war. 

What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  Konon  was  permitted  to 
name  any  Persian  whom  he  chose,  as  admiral  jointly  with  PhAnu- 
himself.  It  was  by  his  choice  that  Pharnabazus  was  ^i*ld- 
called  from  his  satrapy,  and  ordered  to  act  jointly  as  Z^^jj^ 
commander  of  the  fleet.  This  satrap,  the  bravest  and  ^®°®^* 
most  straightforward  among  all  the  Persian  grandees,  and  just  now 
smarting  with  resentment  at  the  devastation  of  his  satrapy  ^  by 
Agesilaus,  cooperated  heartily  with  Konon.  A  powerful  fleet, 
partly  Phoenician,  partly  Athenian  or  Grecian,  was  soon  equipped, 
superior  in  number  even  to  the  newly-organized  Lacedsmonian 
fleet  under  Peisander.'  Euagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,' 
not  only  provided  many  triremes,  but  served  himself  personally  on 
board. 

It  was  about  the  month  of  July,  394  b.c.,  that  Pharnabazus  and 
Konon  brought  their  united  fleet  to  the  south-western  comer  of 
Asia  Minor ;  first  probably  to  the  friendly  island  of  Rhodes, 
next  ofi"  Loryma  ^  and  the  mountain  called  Dorion  on  the  penin- 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  6. 

'  The  measures  of  Konon  and  the 
transactions  preceding  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  are  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us;  but  we  may  gather  them  generally 
from  Diodorus,  xiv.  81 ;  Justin,  yi.  3, 
4;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vit.  Conon.  c.  2, 
3 ;  Kteaiss  Fragment,  c.  62,  63,  ed. 
Bahr. 

Isokratds  (Orat.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  165: 
compare  Orat.  ix.  (Euagor.)  s.  77)  speaks 
loosely  as  to  the  duration  of  time  that 
the  Persian  fleet  remained  blocked  up 
by  the  Lacedsemonians  before  Konon 
obtained  his  final  and  vigorous  orders 
from  Artaxerxds,  unless  we  are  to 
understand  his  three  years  as  referring 
to  the  first  news  of  outfit  of  ships  of 
war  in  Phoenicia,  brought  to  Sparta  by 
H^rodas,  as  Schneider  understands 
them;  and  even  then  the  statement 
that  the  Persian  fleet  remained  iroKiop- 
KovfA€wo¥  for  all  this  time,  would  be 
much  exaggerated.  Allowing  for  ex- 
aggeratiouThowever,  Isokrat^  coincides 
generally  with  the  authorities  above 
noticed. 

It  would  appear  that  Ktesias  the  phy- 
sician obtained  about  this  time  permis- 
sion to  quit  the  court  of  Persia,  and 
come  back  to  Greece.    Perhaps  he  may 


have  been  induced  (like  Demokddds  of 
Kroton  120  years  before)  to  promote 
the  views  of  Konon  in  order  to  get  for 
himself  this  permission. 

In  the  meagre  abstract  of  Ktesiaa 
given  by  Photius  (o.  63)  mention  is 
made  of  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
who  were  now  going  up  to  the  Persian 
court,  and  were  watched  or  detained 
on  the  way.  This  mission  can  hardly 
have  taken  place  before  the  battle  of 
Knidus;  for  then  Agesilaus  was  in  the 
fuU  tide  of  success,  and  contemplating 
the  largest  plans  of  aggression  against 
Persia.  It  must  have  taken  place,  I 
presume,  after  the  battle. 

'  Isokratds,  Or.  ix.  (Euagoras)  s.  67. 
Ehay6pov  di  abr6v  re  irapatrx^t^ 
ro$,  iral  r^f  iwdfitus  r^v  irAci<rnyy 
ir<ipaaK9vd(rarTos.  Compare  s.  83  of  the 
same  oration.  Compare  Pausanias,  i. 
3,  1. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  83.  iiirpifiov  vcpl  Ae^ 
pvfia  r^s  Xtpcoirfiffou, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  word  Chenonesua  here  (and  in  xiv. 
89)  does  not  mean  the  peninsula  of 
Thrace  commonly  known  by  that  name, 
forming  the  European  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont—but the  peninsula  on  which 
i  Knidus  is  situated. 
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sula  of  Knidos.^  Peisander,  with  the  fleet  of  Sparta  and  ber 
allies,  sailed  out  from  Knidus  to  meet  them,  and  both 
parties  prepared  for  a  battle.  The  numbers  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  reported  by  Diodorus  at  eighty-fi?e 
triremes;  thoAe  of  Eonon  and  Phamabazus  at  above 
ninety.  But  Xenophon,  without  particularising  the  num- 
ber on  either  side,  seems  to  intimate  the  disparity  as  far 
greater;  stating  that  the  entire  fleet  of  Peisander  was 
considerably  inferior  even  to  the  Gredan  division  under  Konon, 
without  reckoning  the  Phoenician  ships  under  Phamabazus.'  In 
spite  of  such  inferiority,  Peisander  did  not  shrink  from  the  encounter. 
Though  a  young  man  without  military  skill,  he  possessed  a  full  mea- 
sure of  Spartan  courage  and  pride ;  moreover — since  the  Spartan 
maritime  empire  was  only  maintained  by  the  assumed  superiority  of 
his  fleet — had  he  confessed  himself  too  weak  to  fight,  his  enemies 
would  have  gone  unopposed  round  the  islands  to  excite  re?olt. 
Accordingly  he  smled  forth  from  the  harbour  of  Knidus.  But  when 
the  two  fleets  were  ranged  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  battle  was 
about  to  commence — so  manifest  and  alarming  was  the  superiority 
of  the  Athenians  and  Persians,  that  his  Asiatic  allies  on  the  left 
division,  noway  hearty  in  the  cause,  fled  almost  without  striking  a 
blow.  Under  such  discouraging  circumstances,  he  nevertheless 
led  his  fleet  into  action  with  the  greatest  valour.  But  his  trireme 
was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  broken  in  various  places  by  the 
beaks  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  forced  back  upon  the  land,  to- 
gether with  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet.  Many  of  the  crews 
jumped  out  and  got  to  land,  abandoning  their  triremes  to  the 
conquerors.  Peisander  too  might  have  escaped  in  the  same  way ; 
but  disdaining  either  to  survive  his  defeat  or  to  quit  his  ship,  fell 
gallantly  fighting  aboard  The  victory  of  Konon  and  Phama- 
bazus was  complete.  More  than  half  of  the  Spartan  ships  was 
either  captured  or  destroyed,  though  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
land  enabled  a  large  proportion  of  the  crews  to  escape  to  Knidus, 
so  that  no  great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,'  Among  the 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  chief  loss  of  course  fell  upon  those  who  were 


^  Pausan.  tI.  3,  6.  irtpl  Kyiiow  jcol 
6pos  rh  dk^piov  6pofxa(6fAf¥op, 

'  Xen.  Uellen.  iv.  3, 12.  ^apydfia(otf, 
ifovapx^"  iyra,  |2ry  roTf  ^oiylffcreus  tlveu, 

deu  ffAirpoaStif  ainov.   *Ayrtwapara^aft4pov 
d^  rov  Tlfurdy^pov,  Kcti  iroA.o  iKarr^ 


rwr    atrov    rov    ft^rh    K69m9§s 

*Z\\ll¥llCOVf    &c. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  10-14;  IHodor. 
xiv.  83;  ComelioB  Kepoe,  Conon,  c  4, 
Justin,  YU  3, 
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most  attached  to  her  cause ;   the  disaffected  or  lukewarm  were 
those  who  escaped  by  flight  at  the  beginning. 

Such  was  the  memorable  triumph  of  Konon  at  Knidus;   the 
reversal  of  that  of  Lysander  at  iEgospotami  eleven  years  ^.  394. 
before.    Its  important  effects  will  be  recounted  in  the  ^'««»»**-»- 
coming  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE   OF  KNIDtJS  TO  THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE 

LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHENS. 


Having  in  my  last  chapter  carried  the  series  of  Asiatic  events 

warincen-  down  to   the   battle  of  Knidus,   in   the   beginiuDg  of 

■gainst^  •  August,  B.C.  3W,  at  which   period   war  was  already 

called  the  TSLEnns  OH   the   othcr  side   of  the  ^srean,  in   Greece 

Corinthian        -T^     °        -.  ,    -  .y  y  -,     %  t> 

War.  Froper — I  now  take  up  the  thread  of  events  from  a 

period  somewhat  earlier,  to  show  how  this  last-mentioned  war, 
commonly  called  the  Corinthian  War,  began. 

At  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  to  the  throne,  in  398  B.a,  the 
ReiaUoTM  of  power  of  Sparta  throughout  all  Greece  from  Laconia  to 
the  nei£.^  Thcssaly,  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  greater 
Jutui"Sid  than  any  Grecian  state  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  The 
Iiii^lilfter  burden  of  the  long  war  against  Athens  she  had  borne  in 
S'V^SSlS  ^^^  ^®ss  proportion  than  her  allies;  its  fruits  she  had 
i^g'Se  reaped  exclusively  for  herself  There  prevailed  conse- 
»^^  quently  among  her  allies  a  general  discontent,  which 

Thebes  as  well  as  Corinth  manifested  by  refusing  to  take  part  in 
the  recent  expeditions ;  either  of  Pausanias  against  Thrasybulos 
and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus— or  of  Agis  against  the 
Eleians — or  of  Agesilaus  against  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  Eleians  were  completely  humbled  by  the  invasions  of  Agis- 
All  the  other  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  fh)m  apprehension,  firom 
ancient  habit,  and  from  being  governed  by  oligarchies  who  leaned 
on  Sparta  for  support,  were  obedient  to  her  authority — with  ti)e 
single  exception  of  Argos,  which  remained,  as  before,  neutral  and 
quiet,  though  in  sentiment  unfriendly.  Athens  was  a  dmple  unit 
in  the  catalogue  of  Spartan  allies,  furnishing  her  contingent,  like 
the  rest,  to  be  commanded  by  the  xenagus — or  officer  sent  firom 
Sparta  for  the  special  purpose  of  commanding  such  foreign  con* 
tingents. 

In  the  northern  regions  of  Greece,  the  advance  of  Spartan 
power  is  yet  more  remarkable.  Looking  back  to  the  year  419 
B.C.  (about  two  years  after  the  peace  of  Nikias),  Sparta  bad  been 
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so  unable  to  protect  her  colony  of  Herakleia,  in  Trachis  on  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  oiwit  power 
Boeotians  were  obliged  to  send  a  garrison  thither,  in  J^^tag 
order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Athens.  Nwih^m 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  the  Lacedaemonian  ^2^^ 
harmost.*     In  the  winter  of  409-408  b.c.,  another  disaster  H««we^ 
had  happened  at  Herakleia,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
was  slain.'    But  about  399  B.C.,  we  find  Sparta  exercising  an 
energetic  ascendency  at  Herakleia,  and  even  making  that  place 
a  central  post  for  keeping  down  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount   (Eta   and  a  portion   of  Thessaly.      Herippidas  the 
Lacedaemonian  was  sent  thither  to  repress  some  factious  move- 
ments, with  a  force  sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  overawe  the  public 
assembly,  to  seize  the  obnoxious  party  in  the  place,  and  to  put 
them  to  death,  500  in  number,  outside  of  the  gates.'     Carrying 
his   arms  farther  against  the  (Etaeans  and  Trachinians  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  been  long  at  variance  with  the  Laconian 
colonists  at  Herakleia,  he  expelled  them  from  their  abodes,  and 
forced  them  to  migrate  with  their  wives  and  children  into  Thessaly.* 
Hence  the  Lacedaemonians  were  enabled  to  extend  their  influence 
into  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  to  place  a  harmost  with  a  garrison  in 
Pharsalus,  resting  upon  Herakleia  as  a  basis — which  thus  became 
a  position  of  extraordinary  importance  for  their  dominion  over  the 
northern  regions. 

With  the  real  power  of  Sparta  thus  greatly  augmented  on  land, 
in  addition  to  her  vast  empire  at  sea,  bringing  its  ample  Growing 
influx  of  tribute — and  among  cities  who  had  not  merely  SiT^^^to 
long  recognised  her  as  leader,  but  had  never  recognised  ^^%^ 
any  one  else — it  required  an  unusual  stimulus  to  raise  ^^d»    • 
any  formidable  hostile  combination  against  her,  notwith-  Jj^^in 
standing  a  large  spread  of  disaflection  and  antipathy.  ^^" 
The  ^stimulus  came  from  Persia,  from  whose  treasures  ^^^ 
the  means  had  been  before  furnished  to  Sparta  herself  for  subduing 
Athens.     The  news  that  a  formidable  navy  was  fitting  out  in 
PhGenicia^  which  had  prompted  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  the 
spring  of  396  B.C.,  was  doubtless  circulated  and  heard  with  satis- 
faction among  the  Grecian  cities  unfriendly  to  Sparta;  and  the 
refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens  to  take  service  under  that 
prince — aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  Thebans  by  a  positive 


«  Thucyd.  v.  52. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  2,  18. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  38;  Poly  sen.  ii.  21. 


*  Diodorus,  ut  mp,:  compare  ziv.  81. 
robs  Toaxiylovs  ^iyoirras  iK  r&w  war  pi* 
9otw  iwo  AaK*9atfiowlmw,  &o. 
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offence  given  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  Ws  sacrifice  at  Aulis— 
was  enough  to  warn  Sparta  of  the  dangerous  sentiments  and 
tendencies  by  which  she  was  surrounded  near  home. 

It  was  upon  these  tendencies  that  the  positive  instigations  sod 
B.C.  396.  promises  of  Persia  were  brought  to  bear,  in  the  course  of 
T?thSS&  the  following  year ;  and  not  merely  promises,  but  pec«- 
Knd»  ^  niary  supplies,  with  news  of  revived  naval  warfare  threat- 
money  Into     eninfif  the  insular  dominion  of  Snarta.     Tlthraustcs,  the 

Greece,  to  ^  *  _^ 

light  up  new  satrap  who  had  put  to  death  and  succeeded  Tis»- 
sparta-his  phcmes,  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  armistice  mentioDed 
Thebea.  abovc,  and  prevailed  upon  Agesilaus  to  remoTe  his  ann/ 
ami  Anroa.  luto  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  than  he  employed  active 
measures  for  kindling  war  against  Sparta  in  Greece,  in  order  to 
create  a  necessity  for  the  recall  of  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia.  He  sent 
a  Rbodian  named  Timokrates  into  Greece,  as  envoy  to  the  dties 
most  unfriendly  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  sum  of  fifty  talents;' 
directing  him  to  employ  this  money  in  gaining  over  the  leading 
men  in  these  cities,  and  to  exchange  solemn  oaths  of  alliance  and 
aid  with  Persia^  for  common  hostility  against  Sparta.  The  island 
of  Rhodes,  having  just  revolted  from  the  Spartan  dominion,  bad 
admitted  Konon  with  the  Persian  fleet  (as  I  have  mentioned  in  tbe 
last  chapter),  so  that  probably  the  Rhodian  envoy  was  on  i 
mission  to  Tithraustes  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  aa 
appropriate  envoy  on  this  occasion,  as  having  an  animated  interest 
in  raising  up  new  enemies  to  Sparta,  and  as  being  hear^  io 
stirring  up  among  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  the  same  spiiit 
which  had  led  to  the  revolt  of  Rhodea  The  efiect  which  tbat 
revolt  produced  in  alarming  and  exasperating  the  Spartans,  hii 
been  already  noticed  ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  its  efiect  on 
the  other  side,  in  encouraging  their  Grecian  enemies,  was  con* 
siderable.  Timokrates  visited  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  dis- 
tributing his  funds.  He  concluded  engagements,  on  behalf  of  the 
satrap,  with  various  leading  men  in  each,  putting  them  into  ooo- 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  5,  1.  H^fiirci  Ttfio- 
Kpdrriy  *P69iov  is  r^v  *JS,Wd9u  JoOj  xP^ 
ffloy  is  irtvr^iKovra  rclXoKra  iiffyvploVf  koL 
jceXc^ci  irtipaffOcu,  iriOTiL  r^  fiiyurra  Kcifi- 
fidvovra,  9iB6yu  rots  itpo9<rri\K6<riV  i¥ 
rats  •ir6\9(nv^  i^*  f  tc  irSKtfiov  i^oiffuw 
wphs  Asucthaufiovlovs. 

Timokratlis  is   qi'dered    to  give  the 


procure  from  various  leading  Qreeb 
Bufficient  assuranceB  and  guarantees  tbil 
they  would  raise  war  against  Spsiti 
As  this  was  a  matter  more  or  ka 
doubtful,  Timokratda  is  ordered  to  try 
to  give  the  money  for  ihi»  jpmfUL 
Though  the  construction  of  ni^Mi 
couples  it  with  {iS^rot,  the  sense  of  tb 


money;  yet  not  absolutely,  but  only  on  word  more  properly  belongs  to  ^tief* 

a  certain  condition,  in  case  he  should  — which  designates  the  purpose  to  bi 

find  that  such  condition  could  be  real-  accomplished*                           ^^ 
ised;  that  is,  if  by  giving  it  he  could 
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municatlon  with  each  other ;  Ismenias,  Androkleidas,  and  others 
in  Thebes — Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  at  Corinth — Kylon  and 
others  at  Argos.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  visit  Athens ;  at 
least  Xenophon  expressly  says  that  none  of  his  money  went  there. 
The  working  of  this  mission — coupled,  we  must  recollect,  with  the 
renewed  naval  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  promise  of  a 
Persian  fleet  against  that  of  Sparta — was  soon  felt  in  the  more 
pronounced  manifestation  of  anti-Laconian  sentiments  in  these 
various  cities,  and  in  the  commencement  of  attempts  to  establish 
alliance  between  them.^ 

With  that  Laconian  bias  which  pervades  his  Hellenica,  Xeno- 
phon represents  the  coming  war  against  Sparta,  as  if  it  ^^  ftrstan 
had  been  brought  about  mainly  by  these  bribes  from  "^2eate 
Persia  to  the  leading  men  in  these  various  cities.    I  have  J^SSIit'^ 
stated  on  more  than  one  occasion,   that   the  average  si»rta.tat 
public   morality   of  Grecian  individual    politicians,    in  JJ°°k^^' 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  other  cities,  was  not  such  as  to  ^"^^ 
exclude  personal  corruption ;  that  it  required  a  morality  Phao-La- 

.•III  I  ..  ooolan  MO* 

higher  than  the  average,  when  such  temptation  was  re-  ument  of  , 
sisted — and  a  morality  considerably  higher  than  the  ^^^ 
average,  if  it  were  systematically  resisted,  and  for  a  long  life,  as 
by  Perikles  and  Nikias.  There  would  be  nothing  therefore 
surprising,  if  Ismenias  and  the  rest  had  received  bribes  under  the 
circumstances  here  mentioned.  But  it  appears  highly  improbable 
that  the  money  given  by  Timokrates  could  have  been  a  bribe ; 
that  is,  given  privately  and  for  the  separate  use  of  these  leaders. 
It  was  furnished  for  the  promotion  of  a  certain  public  object, 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  heavy  disbursements ;  it 
was  analogous  to  that  sum  of  thirty  talents  which  (as  Xenophon 
himself  tells  us)  Tithraustes  had  just  given  to  Agesilaus,  as  an 
inducement  to  carry  away  his  army  into  the  satrapy  of  Phama- 
bazus  (not  as  a  present  for  the  private  purse  of  the  Spartan  king, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  wants  of  the  army  '),  or  to  that  which 
the  satrap  Tiribazus  gave  to  Antalkidas  afterwards,'  also  for 
public  objects.  Xenophon  affirms,  that  Ismenias  and  the  rest, 
having  received  these  presents  from  Timokrates,  accused  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  rendered  them  odious— each  in  his  respective 
city.      But  it  is  certain,  from  his  own  showing,  that  the  hatred 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  2;  Pausan.  iii.  8c{c(/icvot  r&  X^M<*^'  ^'  ^^'  oUttas  to- 

9,  4 :  Plutarch,  Artaxerzds,  o.  20.  Xcii  9t4fiaWow  rods  Aairc8ai/ioy(ovt'  iwtl 

^  Xen.  HelleiL  iii.  4,  26.  8i   ra^os   is  fiiffos   ainAv   'frpo^iyayor^ 

3  Xen.  HelleD.  iv.  8,  16.  o'vvlffrturay  «al  rhs  iiryiffrus  riXus  wp^s 

«  Xen.  HellMi.  iiu  5    2.     Ol  /iiy  S^  &AA^\as. 
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towards  them  existed  in  these  cities,  before  the  arrival  of  Timo- 
krates.  In  Argos,  such  hatred  was  of  old  standing  ;  in  Corinth 
and  Thebes,  though  kindled  only  since  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was 
not  the  less  pronounced.  Moreover  Xenophon  himself  informs  us, 
that  the  Athenians,  though  they  received  none  of  the  money,' 
were  quite  as  ready  for  war  as  the  other  cities.  If  we  therefore 
admit  his  statement  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Timokrates  gare 
private  presents  to  various  leading  politicians,  which  is  by  do 
means  improbable — we  must  dissent  from  the  explanatory  use 
which  he  makes  of  this  fact,  by  setting  it  out  prominently  as  the 
cause  of  the  war.  What  these  leading  men  would  find  it  difficult 
to  raise,  was,  not  hatred  of  Sparta,  but  confidence  and  courage  to 
brave  the  power  of  Sparta.  And  for  this  purpose  the  mission  of 
Timokrates  would  be  a  valuable  aid,  by  conveying  assurances  of 
Persian  cooperation  and  support  against  Sparta.  He  must  have 
been  produced  publicly  either  before  the  people,  the  Senate,  or  at 
least  the  great  body  of  the  anti-Laconian  party  in  each  dty.  And 
the  money  which  he  brought  with  him,  though  a  portion  of  it  may 
have  gone  in  private  presents,  would  serve  to  this  party  as  the  best 
warrant  for  the  sincerity  of  the  satrap. 

Whatever  negotiations  may  have  been  in  progress  between  the 
War  between  citics  visitcd  by  Timokrates,  no  union  had  been  brought 
Thebea-  about  between  them  when  the  war,  kindled  by  an  acci- 
tilSi  w2^.  dent,  broke  out  as  a  "  Boeotian  War,"  *  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta  separately.  Between  the  Opuntian  Lokrians  and  the 
Phokians,  north  of  Boeotia,  there  was  a  strip  of  disputed  borde^ 
land ;  respecting  which  the  Phokians,  imputing  wrongful  encroach- 
ment  to  the  Lokrians,  invaded  their  territory.  The  Lokriaas, 
allied  with  Thebes,  entreated  her  protection ;  upon  which  a  body 
of  Boeotians  invaded  Phokis;  while  the  Phokians  on  their  side 
threw  themselves  upon  Lacedaemon,  invoking  her  aid  against 
Thebes.^     ''  The  Lacedaemonians  (says  Xenophon)  were  delighted 


*  Xenophon,  ut  s^ip, 

Pausaniaa  (iii.  9,  4)  names  some  Athe- 
nians as  having  received  part  of  the 
money.  So  Plutarch  also,  in  general 
terms  ^Agesil.  c.  15). 

Diodorus  mentions  nothing  respecting 
either  the  mission  or  the  presents  of 
Timokratds. 

*  uSXffjLos  Boi«tfT«#c4f  (Diodor.  xiv.  81). 
'  Xenophon  (Hellen.  iii.  5,  3)  says — 

and  Fausanias  (iii.  9,  4)  follows  him — 
that  the   Theban   leaders,    wishing    to 


it,  purposely  incited  the  Lokrians  to 
encroach  upon  this  disputed  border,  in 
order  that  the  Phokians  might  resent  it, 
and  that  thus  a  war  might  be  lighted 
up.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  nrjectiiig 
this  versioni  which  I  conceive  to  bavt 
arisen  from  Xenophon's  philo-Laoopim 
and  miso-Theban  tendency,  and  in  b^ 
lieving  that  the  fight  between  the  Lo* 
krians  and  Phokians,  as  weU  as  tbtt 
between  the  Phokiana  and  ThebsiUr 
arose  without  any  design  on  the  part  o[ 


bring  about  a  war   with   Sparta,    and  j  the  latter  to  provoke  Sparta.     So  Dh>* 
knowing  that  Sparta  would  not  begin  I  dorus  recounts  it,  in  referenoe  to  tin 


i 
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to  get  a  pretence  for  making  war  against  the  Thebans — having 
been  long  angry  with  them  on  several  diflFerent  grounds.  They 
thought  that  the  present  was  an  excellent  time  for  marching 
against  them,  and  putting  down  their  insolence ;  since  Agesilaus 
was  in  full  success  in  Asia,  and  there  was  no  other  war  to  em- 
barrass them  in  Greece."  ^  The  various  grounds  on  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  rested  their  displeasure  against  Thebes,  begin 
from  a  time  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  against 
Athens,  and  the  sentiment  was  now  both  established  and  vehement. 
It  was  they  who  now  began  the  Boeotian  war ;  not  the  Thebans, 
nor  the  bribes  brought  by  Timokrates. 

The  energetic  and  ambitious  Lysander,  who  had  before  insti- 
gated the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  across  the  iEgean,  and  AcUve  ope- 
who  had  long  hated  the  Thebans — was  among  the  fore-  o^ni^ 
most  advisers  of  the   expedition   now  decreed   by  the  ^7u- 
Ephors  against  Thebes,'  as  well  as  the  chief  commander  ^S^Z^^ 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.    He  was  dispatched  STeStn 
with  a  small  force  to  [act  on  the  north  of  Boeotia.     He  ^^^5^' 
was  directed   to  start  from   Herakleia,  the  centre   of  ^^^ 
Lacedaemonian  influence  in  those  regions — to  muster  the  J^J^. 
Herakleots,  together  with  the  various  dependent  popula-  i«i»nnemw. 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Eta,  (Etseans,  Malians,  ^nianes, 
&c. — to  march  towards  Boeotia,  taking  up  the  Phokians  in  his  way 
— and  to  attack  Haliartus.     Under  the  walls  of  this  town  King 
Pausanias  engaged  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day,  with  the  nativQ 
Lacedaemonian   force   and    the  Peloponnesian  allies.      For  this 


war  between  the  Phokians  and  the  The- 
bans;  for  about  the  Lokrians  ho  says 
nothing  (xiv.  81). 

The  subsequent  events,  as  recounted 
by  Xenophon  himself,  show  that  the 
Spartans  were  not  only  ready  in  point 
of  force,  but  eager  in  regard  to  will,  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Thebans;  while  the 
latter  were  not  at  all  ready  to  go  to  war 
with  Sparta.  They  had  not  a  single 
ally ;  for  their  application  to  Athena,  in 
itself  doubtful,  was  not  made  until  after 
Sparta  had  declared  war  against  them. 

^  Xen.  fieUen.  iii.  5,  5.  Ol  fiivroi 
AtuctZMftSvtoi  &cr/bif  KOt  fKafiop  Tpo- 

fialovs,  xdXai  6pyi(6fX9vo i  a6- 
TotSf  Tijj  Tf  durrtXii^fws  rijs  rod  *AirrfX- 
Xmvos  JitKdrris  iv  Acir«Xc/a,  jcol  rov  M 
rhv  Ilftpata  fi^  iBtKrjtrcu  iucoXovBfjo'ar 
^riwyro  8*  a^roOf ,  Jcol  KopipBlovt  Ttiffot 
/lil  cvtrrpar^itiy.   *Aw9fiifurfiffKoirro  9h  Kcd, 


&s  96oirr'  iv  KhXiHi  ribv  'KfuciXaoy  ohx 
fffo9K,  ical  T&  r9Bvfi4ya  hpik  &t  i^bv^cof  inrh 
rov  fitafjMv'  icol  5ti  068*  cif  r^v  *Airlar 
ffvvtffrpdrfvov  'AyyiffiKd^.  *E\cyt(ovro 
8i  ical  KoKhv  cTvcu  rov  i^dytiy  arpariiat 
iir*  ahroiis^  icol  iravffai  rffs  is  ainobs 
dfiptws'  rd  Tc  yiip  %p  r^  'A<r(f  Ka\&s 
(T^iffiv  lx*(*'*  Kparovmos  'AynffiXdov,  koX 
iv  r^  *EAXa8i  ovi4va  HlKXov  irSXtfiov  ifi- 
iroiiv  ff^iffiv  tlvat.     Compare  tU.  1,  34. 

The  description  here  given  by  Xeno- 
phon himself — of  the  past  dealing  and 
established  sentiment  between  Sparta 
and  Thebes— refutes  his  allegation,  that 
it  was  the  bribes  brought  b^  Timoki-atds 
to  the  leading  Thebans  which  first  blew 
up  the  hatred  against  Sparta;  and  shows 
farther,  that  Sparta  did  not  need  any 
circuitous  manosuvres  of  the  Thebans, 
to  furnish  her  with  a  pretext  for  going 
to  war. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  e.  28, 
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purpose,  having  obtained  favourable  border  sacrifices,  he  maicbcd 
forth  to  Tegea,  and  there  employed  himself  in  collecting  the  allied 
contingents  from  Peloponnesus.*  But  the  allies  generally  were 
tardy  and  reluctant  in  the  cause ;  while  the  Corinthians  withheld 
all  concurrence  and  support,* — though  neither  did  they  make  any 
manifestation  in  favour  of  Thebes. 

Finding  themselves  thus  exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  on  two 
The  Tbebans  sidcs,  from  Sparta  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  from 
Athem  for  »  Spartan  officer  of  known  ability — ^being  moreover  at 
Ibie'^^lrf"  the  same  time  without  a  single  ally — the  Thebans  re- 
solved  to   entreat  succour  from   Athens.       A  Tbeban 


the  altered 


Bentiment  in 

Greece.  cmbassy  to  Athcus  for  any  purpose,  and  especially  for 
this  purpose,  was  itself  among  the  strongest  marks  of  the  revolutioo 
which  had  taken  place  in  Grecian  politics.  The  antipathy  between 
the  two  cities  had  been  so  long  and  virulent,  that  the  Thebans,  it 
the  close  of  the  war,  had  endeavoured  to  induce  Sparta  to  root  out 
the  Athenian  population.  Their  conduct  subsequently  had  been 
favourable  and  sympathising  towards  Thrasybulus  in  his  stnig^e 
against  the  Thirty,  and  that  leader  had  testified  his  gratitude  by 
dedicating  statues  in  the  Theban  Herakleion.'  But  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  Athens  would  feel  herself  called  upon,  either  by 
policy  or  by  sentiment,  to  assist  them  in  the  present  emei^geocy; 
at  a  moment  when  she  had  no  Long  Walls,  no  fortifications  at 
Peiraeus,  no  ships,  nor  any  protection  against  the  Spartan  maritime 
power. 

It  was  not  until  Pausanias  and  Lysander  were  both  actually 
speedi  of  engaged  in  mustering  their  forces,  that  the  Thebans  sent 
to  address  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  speech  of  tbe 
Theban  envoy  sets  forth  strikingly  the  case  against 
Sparta  as  it  then  stood.  Disclaiming  all  concurrence  with  that 
former  Theban  deputy,  who,  without  any  instructions,  bad  taken 
on  himself  to  propose,  in  the  Spartan  assembly  of  allies,  extreme 
severity  towards  the  conquered  Athenians — he  reminded  the  Atbe 
nians  that  Thebes  had  by  unanimous  voice  declined  obeying  tbe 
summons  of  the  Spartans,  to  lud  in  the  march  against  Thrasybnlos 
and  the  Peiraeus ;  and  that  this  was  the  first  cause  of  the  anger  of 
the  Spartans  against  her.  On  that  ground  then,  be  appealed  to 
the  gratitude  of  democratical  Athens  against  the  LacedemoDiao& 


the  Tbeban 
envoy  at 
Athena. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  6,  7. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  23. 

The  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  here 
contributes  again  to  refute  the  assertion 


of  Xenophon  about  the  efi^et  of  tb 
bribes  of  Timokratdn.  i 

s  Pauaaniaa,  iz«  ll,  4. 
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But  he  likewise  invoked  against  them,  with  yet  greater  confidence, 
the  aid  of  oligarchical  Athens — or  of  those  who  at  that  time  had 
stood  opposed  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  Peiraeus  ;  for  it  was  Sparta 
who,  after  having  first  set  up  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  had  after- 
wards refused  to  sustain  it,  and  left  its  partisans  to  the  generosity 
of  their  democratical  opponents,  by  whom  alone  they  were  saved 
harmless.^  Of  course  Athens  was  eager,  if  possible  (so  he  pre* 
sumed),  to  regain  her  lost  empire;  and  in  this  enterprise  he 
tendered  the  cordial  aid  of  Thebes  as  an  ally.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  was  by  no  means  an  impracticable  enterprise ;  looking  to 
the  universal  hatred  which  Sparta  had  now  drawn  upon  herself, 
not  less  on  the  part  of  ancient  allies  than  of  prior  enemies.  The 
Athenians  knew  by  experience  that  Thebes  could  be  formidable  as 
a  foe :  she  would  now  show  that  she  could  be  yet  more  effective  as 
a  friend,  if  the  Athenians  would  interfere  to  rescue  her.  More- 
over, she  was  now  about  to  fight,  not  for  Syracusans  or  Asiatics, 
but  for  her  own  preservation  and  dignity.  "  We  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,  men  of  Athens  (concluded  the  Theban  speaker),  that  what 
we  are  now  invoking  at  your  hands  is  a  greater  benefit  to  you  than 
it  is  to  ourselves."* 

Eight  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  archonship  of  Eukleides 
and  the  renovation  of  the  democracy  after  the  crushing  p^uucai 
viffltation  of  the  Thirty.      Yet  we  may  see,  from  the  xtSS!! 
important  and  well-turned  allu^on  of  the  Theban  speaker  5?*lJe***^ 
to  the  oligarchical  portion  of  the  assembly,  that  the  two  JnS^S 
parties  still  stood  in  a  certain  measure  distinguished.  of?hi***" 
Enfeebled  as  Athens  had  been  left  by  the  war,  she  had  '^^^^y- 
never  since  been  called  upon  to  take  any  decisive  and  emphatic 
vote  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy  ;  and  much  now  turned  upon 
the  temper  of  the  oligarchical  minority,  which  might  well  be  con- 
ceived likely  to  play  a  party-game  and  speculate  upon  Spartan 
countenance.     But  the  comprehensive  amnesty  decreed  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  democratical  constitution — and  the  wise  and 
generous   forbearance   with  which   it  had  been  carried  out,  in 
spite  of  the  most  torturing  recollections — were  now  found  to  have 
produced   then:  fruits.     Majority  and  minority — democrats  and 
oligarchs — were  seen  confounded  in  one  unanimous  and  hearty 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  5,  9.  !  fiu,  &s  6fu¥  a^fifiaxot,  irap49oa'tw  ifuis 

lloXh  8*  fn  uaXAoy  a^iovfitr,  Sffoi  rAw  |  r^  ir\^9cr  6<rrc  rh  fihv  itr*  iKtivois  cTrcu, 

i»    Aiirru    fytptoB*,  xpoOCfuts  4irl  roi)t    airoAciXarc,     6    8i    S^fiot    o^oirl    i^/Aot 

AcMtiatpLOvlovs  I4vai,    'Eiccivot  yiip,  Kara-  '■  ItraNrc. 

ffrfiireurrtt   6fiat  is    iKiyapxiaif    «cal    is        '  Xen.  Hellen,  liL  5,  9,  16. 
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vote  to  lend  assistance  to  Thebes,  in  spite  of  all  risk  from  hostility 
with  Sparta.  We  cannot  indeed  doubt  that  this  vote  was  con- 
siderably influenced  also  by  the  revolt  of  Rhodes,  by  the  re-appear- 
ance of  Konon  with  a  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  by  private 
communications  from  that  commander  intimating  his  hope  of 
acting  triumphantly  against  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta,  through 
enlarged  aid  from  Persia.  The  vote  had  thus  a  double  meaning. 
It  proclaimed  not  merely  the  restored  harmony  between  democrats 
and  oligarchs  at  Athens,  but  also  their  common  resolution  to  br^ 
the  chain  by  which  they  were  held  as  mere  satellites  and  units  in 
the  regiment  of  Spartan  allies,  and  to  work  out  anew  the  old 
traditions  of  Athens  as  a  self-acting  and  primary  power,  at  least— 
if  not  once  again  an  imperial  power.  The  vote  proclaimed  a 
renovated  life  in  Athens.  Its  boldness,  under  the  existing  weakness 
of  the  city,  is  extolled  two  generations  afterwards  by  Demosthenes.' 
After  having  heard  the  Theban  orator  (we  are  told  even  by  the 
vote°.5?2?  philo-Laconian  Xenophon  *),  "  very  many  Athenian  dti- 
Ath^una  zcns  rosc  and  spoke  in  support  of  his  prayer,  and  the 
J  hebes  wholc  asscmbly  with  one  accord  voted  to  srant  it" 
Sparta.  Thrasybulus  proposed  the  resolution,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  Theban  envoys.  He  told  them  that  Athens  knew  well 
the  risk  which  she  was  incurring  while  Peiraeus  was  undefended ;  but 
that  nevertheless  she  was  prepared  to  show  her  gratitude  by  giving 
more  in  requital  than  she  had  received  ;  for  she  was  prepared  to 
give  the  Thebans  positive  aid,  in  case  they  were  attacked — while 
the  Thebans  had  done  nothing  more  for  her  than  to  refuse  to  join 
in  an  aggressive  march  against  her.' 

Without  such  assurance  of  succour  from  Athens,  it  is  higMj 
probable  that  the  Thebans  might  have  been  afitud  to 
face,  single-handed,  Lysander  and  the  full  force  of  Sparta. 
But  they  now  prepared  for  a  strenuous  defence.  The 
first  approach  of  Lysander  with  his  army  of  Hera- 
kleots,  Fhokians,  and  others,  from  the  north,  was  tralj 
attacito^  *°**  menacing ;  the  more  so,  as  Orchomenus,  the  second  city 
Haiiartua.  jjgxt  to  Thebcs  iu  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  broke  off  its 
allegiance  and  joined  him.     The  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the 


state  of  the 
Bicolian  con- 
federacy— 
Orcbome- 
nus  revolts 
and  joins 
Lysander, 
t^lio  invades 
Boeotia  with 


*  Demosthen.  de  CoronA,  c.  28.  p. 
258 ;  also  Philipp.  i  c.  7.  p.  44.  Com- 
pare also  Lyaias,  Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Manti- 
theo,  8.  15). 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  ui.  5,  16.  TS>v  V  'Atfij- 
vaitav  irofiiroWol  fxiv  ^vyrry6p€voyf  vdtn-ts 
9*  ir^^i<ramo  fioriOtTy  ainols, 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  wt  sup. 


Pausaniaa  (iii.  9,  6)  says  that  tfa« 
Athenians  sent  envoys  to  the  SparUitf 
to  entreat  them  not  to  act  aggres&relj 
against  Thebes,  but  to  submit  tber 
complaint  to  equitable  adjustment 
This  seems  to  me  improbable.  Dio* 
dorus  (xiv.  81)  briefly  states  the  gear 
ral  fact  in  conformity  with  XenoplMS. 
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cities  composing  the  Boeotian  confederacy  appears  to  have  been 
often  harsh  and  oppressive,  though  probably  not  equally  oppressive 
towards  all,  and  certainly  not  equally  odious  to  all.  To  Platasa, 
on  the  extreme  south  of  Boeotia,  it  had  been  long  intolerable,  and 
the  unhappy  fate  of  that  little  town  has  saddened  many  pages  of 
my  preceding  volumes.  To  Orchomenus,  on  the  extreme  north, 
it  was  also  unpalatable — partly  because  that  town  stood  next  in 
power  and  importance  to  Thebes — partly  because  it  had  an  im- 
posing legendary  antiquity,  and  claimed  to  have  been  once  the 
ascendent  city  receiving  tribute  from  Thebes.  The  Orchomenians 
now  joined  Lysander,  threw  open  to  him  the  way  into  Bceotia,  and 
conducted  him  with  his  army,  after  first  ravaging  the  fields  of 
Lebadeia,  into  the  district  belonging  to  Haliartus.^ 

Before  Lysander  quitted  Sparta,  the  plan  of  operations  concerted 
between  him  and  Pausanias,  was  that  they  should  meet  Lysander  is 
on  a  given  day  in  the  territory  of  Haliartus.  And  in  JSSS^^tS?* 
execution  of  this  plan  Pausanias  had  already  advanced  ^*^^f'^ 
with  his  Pelo]ft»nnesian  army  as  far  as  Plataea  in  Boeotia.  Whether 
the  day  fixed  between  them  had  yet  arrived,  when  Lysander  reached 
Haliartus,  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty.  In  the  imperfection 
of  the  Grecian  calendar,  a  mistake  on  this  point  would  be  very 
conceivable — as  had  happened  between  the  Athenian  generals 
Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes  in  those  measures  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Delium  in  424  B.C.*  But  the  engagement  must  have 
been  taken  by  both  parties,  subject  to  obstructions  in  the  way — 
since  each  would  have  to  march  through  a  hostile  country  to  reach 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  words  of  Xenophon,  however,  rather 
indicate  that  the  day  fixed  had  not  yet  arrived;  nevertheless 
Lysander  resolved  at  once  to  act  against  Haliartus,  without  waiting 
for  Pausanias.  There  were  as  yet  only  a  few  Thebans  in  the  town, 
and  he  probably  had  good  reason  for  judging  that  he  would 
succeed  better  by  rapid  measures,  before  any  more  Thebans  could 
arrive,  than  by  delaying  until  the  other  Spartan  army  should  join 
him  ;  not  to  mention  anxiety  that  the  conquest  should  belong  to 
himself  exclusively,  and  confidence  arising  fiiom  his  previous  success 
at  Orchomenvis.  Accordingly  he  addressed  an  invitation  to  the 
Haliartians  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Orchomenians,  to  revolt 
from  Thebes,  and  to  stand  upon  their  autonomy  under  Lacedae- 
monian protection.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  party  in  the 
town  disposed  to  comj)ly.     But  the  majority,  encouraged  too  by 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  17;   Plutarch,  I      '  Thucvd.  iy.  89.    ywofiirrit  iwfuip' 
Lysand.  c.  28.  |  rlat  rmr  iifitp&i^,  &c. 
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the  Thebans  within,  refused  the  proposition  ;  upon  which  LysanJer 
marched  up  to  the  walls  and  assaulted  the  town.  He  was  here 
engaged,  close  by  the  gates,  in  examining  where  he  could  best 
effect  an  entrance,  when  a  fresh  division  of  Thebans,  apprised  of 
his  proceedings,  was  seen  approaching  from  Thebes,  at  their  fastest 
pace — cavalry  as  well  as  hoplites.  They  were  probably  seen  from 
the  watch-towers  in  the  city  earlier  than  they  became  visible  to 
the  assailants  without ;  so  that  the  Haliartians,  encouraged  by  the 
sight,  threw  open  their  gates,  and  made  a  sudden  sally.  Lysander, 
seemingly  taken  by  surprise,  was  himself  sliun  among  the  first, 
with  his  prophet  by  his  side,  by  a  Haliartian  hoplite  named 
Neochorus.  His  troops  stood  some  time,  against  both  the  Uali- 
artians  from  the  town,  and  the  fresh  Thebans  who  now  came  upi 
But  they  were  at  length  driven  back  with  considerable  loss,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  rugged  and  diflScult  ground  at  some 
distance  in  their  rear.  Here  however  they  made  good  their 
position,  repelling  their  assailants  with  the  loss  of  more  than  2C0 
hoplites.*  • 

The  success  here  gained,  though  highly  valuable  as  an  encourage- 
Paasantas  mcut  to  the  Thcbaus,  would  have  been  counterbalanced 
B^t^Xir  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  Pausanias,  had  not  Lysander 
L^^er-l'  himself  been  among  the  slain.  But  the  death  of  so 
buKJ^d  eminent  a  man  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  Sparta.  His 
S?M  SSy  army,  composed  of  heterogeneous  masses,  both  collected 
Sd*Jf*the  *°^  ^^^^  together  by  his  personal  ascendency,  lost  con- 
Theban*.  fidcncc  and  dispersed  in  the  ensuing  night*  When 
Pausanias  arrived  soon  afterwards,  he  found  no  second  army  to 
join  with  him.  Yet  his  own  force  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
impress  terror  on  the  Thebans,  had  not  Thrasybulus,  faithful  to 
the  recent  promise,  arrived  with  an  imposing  body  of  Athenian 
hoplites,  together  with  cavalry  under  Orthobulus' — and  imparted 
fresh  courage  as  well  as  adequate  strength  to  the  Theban  cause. 

Pausanias  had  first  to  consider  what  steps  he  would  take  to 
Pausanias  rccovcr  the  bodics  of  the  sliun — that  of  Lysander  among 
Boeoua.  on  them  ;  whether  he  would  fight  a  battle  and  thus  take 
thTdea?  his  chaucc  of  becoming  master  of  the  field — or  send  the 
i^g^er  usual  petition  for  burial-truce,  which  always  implied 
for^buriaL*^    confcssiou  of  inferiority.     On  submitting  the  point  to  a 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  18,  19,  20;  Plu-  j  serve  the  preference, 
tarch,  LyBand.  c.  28,  i9;   Pausan.  iii.  !      >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5, 21.   AvtXiyXvi^Tcr 
5,  4.  \  iy  wktI  ro6s  t#  *mK4as  «aU  robs  &XA«vf 

The  two  last  differ  in  various  matters  ^  S.'rayras  otiradc  iK^ffrovs,  &€. 
from  Xenophon,  whose  account  how-  .      '  Ljsias,  Or.  zvL  (pro  HaQtithoo)  i. 
•ver,  tbougn  brief,  seemi  \.o  m«  io  de-  '  15,  16. 
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council  of  officers  and  Spartan  elders,  their  decision  as  well  as 
his  own  was  against  fighting;  not  however  without  an  indig- 
nant protest  from  some  of  the  Spartan  elders.  He  considered  that 
the  whole  original  plan  of  operations  was  broken  up,  since  not 
only  the  great  name  and  genius  of  Lysander  had  perished,  but  his 
whole  army  had  spontaneously  disbanded ;  that  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  were  generally  lukewarm  and  reluctant,  not  to  be  counted 
upon  for  energetic  behaviour  in  case  of  pressing  danger ;  that  he 
had  little  or  no  cavalry,^  while  the  Theban  cavalry  was  numerous 
and  excellent ;  lastly,  that  the  dead  body  of  Lysander  himself  lay 
so  close  to  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  that  even  if  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  victorious,  they  could  not  carry  it  off  without  serious  loss 
from  the  armed  defenders  in  their  towers.*  Such  were  the  reasons 
which  determined  Pausanias  and  the  major  part  of  the  council  to 
send  and  solicit  a  truce.  But  the  Thebans  refused  to  grant  it 
except  on  condition  that  they  should  immediately  evacuate  Bceotia. 
Though  such  a  requisition  was  contrary  to  the  received  practice  of 
Greece,*  which  imposed  on  the  victor  the  duty  of  granting  the 
burial-truce  unconditionally,  whenever  it  was  asked,  and  inferiority 
thus  publicly  confessed — nevertheless  such  was  the  reluctant  tem- 
per of  the  army,  that  they  heard  not  merely  with  acquiescence, 
but  with  joy,^  the  proposition  of  departing.  The  bodies  were  duly 
buried — that  of  Lysander  in  the  territory  of  Panope,  immediately 
across  the  Phokian  border,  but  not  far  from  Haliartus.  And  no 
sooner  were  these  solemnities  completed,  than  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  was  led  back  to  Peloponnesus ;  their  dejection  forming  a 
moumftd  contrast  to  the  triumphant  insolence  of  the  Thebans,  who 
watched  their  march  and  restrained  them,  not  without  occasional 
blows,  from  straggling  out  of  the  road  into  the  cultivated  fields.* 

The  death  of  Lysander  produced  the  most  profound  sorrow  and 
resentment  at  Sparta.  On  returning  thither,  Pausanias  found 
himself  the  subject  of  such  virulent  accusation,  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  his  escape,  and  take  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 


^  Accordingly  we  learn  from  an  ora- 
tion of  Lysias,  that  the  service  of  the 
Athenian  horsemen  in  this  expedition, 
who  were  commanded  by  Orthobulus, 
was  judged  to  be  extremely  safe  and 
easy;  while  that  of  the  hoplites  was 
dangerous  (Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  pro  Man- 
tith.  8.  15). 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  iu.  5,  23.  Kopiy 
$iot  fi^y  trcundiraaiy  oIk  iiKo\o60ov¥  ait- 
ro7t,  ol  H  irap6rr9S  ob  iFpQ$6fAMS  (rrpor 

VOL.  VI.  2  a 


Tt^oivrot  ficc. 

'  See  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  on 
this  very  point  (of  giving  up  the  slain 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  conquered 
Athenians  for  burial^  after  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  the  discussion  thereupon 
— in  this  History,  Ch.  liii. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  24.  Ol  8c  iafif 
yoi  Tc  ravra  HKOvaayf  &c. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  24. 
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AthSne  Alea,   at  Tegea.     He  was  impeached  and  put  on  trial, 
Anfcer  during  his  absence,  on  two  counts ;  first,  for  haying  been 

T^u^ioa  behind  the  time  covenanted,  in  meeting  Lyaander  at 
be^^  HaUartus ;  next,  for  having  submitted  to  ask  a  truce  from 
ui^  exii^  the  Thebans,  instead  of  fighting  a  battle,  for  the  purpose 
dlmnS"to  ^^  obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  slwn. 
hu  abtjence.  ^  for  as  there  is  evidence  to  form  a  judgement,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Pausanias  was  guilty  upon  either  of  the  two 
condemiub-  oouuts.  The  first  is  a  question  of  fact ;  and  it  seem 
i^ag^iu  V^^  ^  likely  that  Lysander  was  before  his  time,  as  that . 
not  dcaerved.  Pausauias  was  behind  his  time,  in  arriving  at  Haliartua* , 
Besides,  Lysander,  arriving  there  first,  would  have  been  quite  saio^ 
had  he  not  resolved  to  attack  without  delay  ;  in  which  the  chanoei 
of  war  turned  out  against  him,  though  the  resolution  in  itself  mtj 
have  been  well  conceived.  Next,  as  to  the  truce  solicited  for  buzying 
the  dead  bodies — it  does  not  appear  that  Pausanias  could  with  any 
prudence  have  braved  the  chances  of  a  battla  The  facts  of  tbe 
case — even  as  summed  up  by  Xenophon,  who  always  exaggeratei 
everything  in  favour  of  the  Spartans — ^lead  us  to  this  condosioii. 
A  few  of  the  Spartan  elders  would  doubtless  prefer  perishing  oa 
the  field  of  battle,  to  the  humiliation  of  sending  the  herald  to  aak 
for  a  truce.  But  the  mischief  of  fighting  a  battle  under  tha 
influence  of  such  a  point  of  honour,  to  the  exclu^on  of  a  rational 
estimate  of  consequences,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  where  Kleombrotus  son  of  Pausanias  was  thus  piqued 
into  an  imprudence  (at  least  this  is  alleged  as  one  of  the  moUvea) 
to  which  his  own  life  and  the  dominion  of  Sparta  became  forfeit^ 
Moreover  the  army  of  Pausanias,  comprising  very  few  SpartanSi 
consisted  chiefly  of  allies  who  had  no  heart  in  the  cause,  and  who 
were  glad  to  be  requu*ed  by  the  Thebans  to  depart  If  he  bad 
fought  a  battle  and  lost  it,  the  detriment  to  Sparta  would  have 
been  most  serious  in  every  way ;  whereas,  if  he  had  gained  a 
victory,  no  result  would  have  followed  except  the  acquisition  of  the 
bodies  for  burial ;  since  the  execution  of  the  original  plan  had 
become  impracticable  through  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of 
Lysander. 

Though  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  leads  us  (and  seems 
also  to  have  led  Xenophon*)  to  the  conduaion  that  Pausanias  was 

Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  5.  I  nians  were  in  hia  rear,  and  tbe  Thebtu 


'  The  traveller  Pausanias  justifies  the 
prudence  of  his  regal  namesake  in  avoid- 
ing a  battle,  by  saying  that  the  Athe- 


in  his  front;  and  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  assailed  on  both  sides  at  aQO% 
like  Leonidaa  at  ThermopylA,  and  Iftt 
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bnocent,  he  was  nevertlieless  found  guilty  in  his  absence.  He 
ras  in  great  part  borne  down  by!  the  grief  felt  at  Sparta  for  the 
OSS  of  Lysander,  with  whom  he  had  been  before  in  political 
iFalry,  and  for  whose  death  he  was  made  responsible.  Moreover 
be  old  accusation  was  now  revived  against  him  ^ — for  which  he 
lad  been  tried,  and  barely  acquitted,  eight  years  before — of  having 
olerated  the  re-estaUishment  of  the  Athenian  democracy  at  a 
ime  when  he  might  have  put  it  down.  Without  doubt  this  argu- 
nent  told  prodigiously  against  him  at  the  present  juncture,  when 
lie  Athenians  had  just  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  surrender 
»f  their  city,  renounced  their  subjection  to  Sparta  and  sent  an 
umy  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  defence.  So  violent  was  the 
lentiment  against  Pausanias  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  in 
lia  absence,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  exile  in 
tanctuary  at  Tegea.  His  son  Agesipolis  was  invested  with  the 
loeptre  in  his  place. 

A  brief  remark  will  not  be  here  misplaced.     On  no  topic  have 
jrrecian  historians  been  more  profuse  in  their  reproaches,  RptfU  not 
iian  upon  the  violence  and  injustice  of  democracy,  at  i?^?^"'^ 
Akthens  and  elsewhere,  in  condemning  unsuccessful,  but  ^^S^!^ 
nnocent  generals.     Out  of  the  many  cases  in  which  this  £ln*^"'* 
"eproach  is  advanced,  there  are  very  few  wherein  it  has  ^^^*^*^ 
xen  made  good.     But  even  if  we  grant  it  to  be  valid  against 
ithens  and  her  democracy,  the  fate  of  Pausanias  will  show  us  that 
he  Ephors  and  Senate  of  anti-democratical  Sparta  were  capable 
>f  the  like  unjust  misjudgement     Hardly  a  single  instance  of 
ALthenian  condemnation  occurs,  which  we  can  so  clearly  prove  to  be 
indeserved,  as  this  of  a  Spartan  king. 

Turning  from  the  banished  king  to  Lysander — the  Spartans  had 
ndeed  valid  reasons  for  deplorinfir  the  fall  of  the  latter.  5™^ 

_  '^  o  •  of  LTUDder 

He  had  procured  for  them  their  fireatest  and  most  decisive  tW»  m^- 

CuICVOUS 

dctories,  and  the  time  was  coming  when  they  needed  his  influence, 
lervices  to  procure  them  more ;  for  he  left  behind  him  spana,  m 

n  -i  ^^^  .  J  J,  for  Greece 

ID  man  of  equal  warlikeuresource,  cunmng,  and  power  of  geneniiiy. 
iommand.      But  if  he  possessed  those  abilities  which  powerfully 
lelped  Sparta  to  triumph  over  her  enemies,  he  at  the  same  time 


he  troops  enclosed  in  Sphakteria  (PauB. 
ii.  5,  5). 

Bat  the  matter  of  fact,  on  which  this 
natification  reeta,  is  contradicted  by 
Cenophon,  who  says  that  the  Athe- 
had  actually  Joined  the  Thebana, 


and  were  in  the  same  ranks~A0^Kr<s 
^vfiwaprrdfayro  (HeUen.  iii.  5,  22). 
^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  25.     Ked  8r<  rhp 

poic?  &i^icc,  &c.    Compare   Pausanias, 
iii.  5,  3. 
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did  more  than  any  man  to  bring  her  empire  into  dishonour  ani 
to  render  its  tenure  precarious.     His  decemviral  goTemments  or 
Dekarchies,  diffiised  through  the  subject  cities,  and  each  sustained   | 
by  a  Lacedemonian  hannost  and  garrison,  were  aggravatioiB  rf 
local  tyranny  such  as  the  Grecian  world  had  never  before  unde^ 
gone.     And  though  the  Spartan  authorities  presently  saw  that  k 
was  abusing  the  imperial  name  of  the  city  for  unmeasured  persomi 
aggrandisement  of  his  own,  and  partially  withdrew  their  counte- 
nance from  his  Dekarchies — yet  the  general  character  of  their 
empire  still  continued  to  retain  the  impress  of  partisanship  ani 
subjugation  which  he  had  originally  stamped  upon  it.     Instead  d 
that  autonomy  which  Sparta  had  so  repeatedly  promised,  it  became 
subjection  every  way  embittered.    Such  an  empire  was  pretty  sore 
to  be  short-lived ;  but  the  loss  to  Sparta  herself,  when  her  empire 
fell  away,  is  not  the  only  fault  which  the  historian  of  Grreece  his 
to  impute  to  Lysander.     His  far  deeper  sin  consists  in  his  hmog 
thrown  away  an  opportunity — such  as  never  occurred  either  bcfcie 
or  afterwards — for  organizing  some  permanent,  honourable,  seK 
maintaining,   Pan-hellenic  combination   under    the    headship  of 
Sparta.     This  is  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  what  a  man  like 
Kallikratidas  would  have  attempted,  if  not  with  far-sighted  wiadoo,    t 
at  least  with  generous  sincerity,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  best  veiDi    ' 
of  political  sentiment  in  the  chief  city  as  well  as  in  the  subordiDateSi 
It  is  possible  that  with  the  best  intentions  even  he  might  haft 
failed ;  so  strong  was  the   centrifugal  instinct  in   the   Gredtt, 
political  mind.     But  what  we  have  to  reproach  in  Lysander  i^ 
that  he  never  tried ;  that  he  abused  the  critical  moment  of  cure  fit 
the  purpose  of  infusing  new  poison  into  the  system ;  that  he  not 
only  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Greece  to  the  narrow  gains  of  Sparta, 
but  even  the  interests  of  Sparta  to  the  still  narrower  monopoly  of 
dominion  in   his   own   hands.     That  his  measures  worked  mi»^ 
chievously  not  merely  for  Greece,  but  for  Sparta  herself  aggi^* 
vating  all  her  bad  tendencies — has  been  already  remarked  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

That  Lysander,  with  unbounded  opportunities  of  gain,  both 
His  plans  to  lived  and  died  poor,  exhibits  tiie  honourable  side  of  hit 
self  king  at  character.  Yet  his  personal  indifierence  to  monev  seems 
discourse  of  only  to  havc  left  the  greater  space  in  his  bosom  for  that 
KieoD.  thirst  of  power  which  made  him  unscrupulous  in  satiating 

the  rapacity,  as  well  as  in  upholding  the  oppressons,  of  coadjuton 
like  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Decemvirs  in  other  dtieSb    In 
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spite  of  his  great  success  and  ability  in  closing  the  Peloponnesiau 
war,  we  shall  agree  with  Pausanias  ^  that  he  was  more  mischievous 
than  profitable  even  to  Sparta,— -even  if  we  take  no  thought  of 
Greece  generally.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by 
his  projects  in  regard  to  the  regal  succession,  had  he  been  able  to 
bring  them  to  bear,  we  have  no  means  of  measuring.  We  are 
told  that  the  discourse  composed  and  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Halikamassian  rhetor  ELleon,  was  found  after  his  death  among  his 
papers  by  Agesilaus ;  who  first  learnt  firom  it,  with  astonishment 
and  alarm,  the  point  to  which  the  ambition  of  Lysander  had 
^ded,  and  was  desirous  of  exposing  his  real  character  by  making 
die  discourse  public — ^but  was  deterred  by  the  dissuasive  counsel  of 
the  Ephor  Lakratidas.  But  this  story  (attested  by  Ephorus')  looks 
more  like  an  anecdote  of  the  rhetorical  schools  than  like  a  reality. 
Agesilaus  was  not  the  man  to  set  much  value  on  sophists  or  their 
Compositions,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  he  remained  so  long 
ignorant  of  those  projects  which  Lysander  had  once  entertained 
but  subsequently  dropped.  Moreover  the  probability  is,  that 
Kleon  himself  would  make  the  discourse  public  as  a  sample  of  his 
own  talents,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Lysander  ;  not  only  without 
shame,  but  as  representing  the  feelings  of  a  considerable  section  of 
readers  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

Most  important  were  the  consequences  which  ensued  fr6m  the 
death  of  Lysander  and  the  retreat  of  Pausanias  out  of  »-c.  395.394. 
Boeotia.     Fresh  hope  and  spirits  were  infused  into  all  the  me^^to^ 
enemies  of  Sparta.     An  alliance  was  immediately  con-  ^ni^rrom 
duded  against  her  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,   and  L^nSlr- 
Argos.    Deputies  from  these  four  cities  were  appointed  l^[JSJ?hcr 
to  meet  at  Corinth,  and  to  take  active  measures  for  ^^^ 
IDTiting  the  cooperation  of  fresh  allies ;  so  that  the  war  ^"Ji,J** 
which  had  begun  as  a  Boeotian  war,  now  acquired  the  gJ^J^® 
larger  denomination  of  a  Corinthian  war,  under  which  it  JJ^^®" 
lasted  until  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.    The  alliance  was  aiuance. 
tmmediately  strengthened  by  the  junction  of  the  Euboeans — the 
Akamanians  —  the   Ozolian  Lokrians  —  Ambrakia  and   Leukas 
(both  particularly  attached  to  Corinth), — and  the  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace.* 

•  We  now  enter  upon  the  period  when,  for  the  first  time,  Thebes 
begins  to  step  out  of  the  rank  of  secondary  powers,  and  gradually 


^  >  PkuBanuui,  iz.  32,  6. 

«  Ephonia,  Fr.  127,  ed.  Didot;  Plu- 
tarch, Lysander,  o.  30. 


s  Diodor.  xiy.  81,  82;  Xen.  Hellen. 
lY.  2,  17. 
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raises  herself  into  a  primary  and  ascendent  dty  in  Grecian  pot 
incTvaMd  tic&  Throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  ThebiB 
^f^ebM^  had  shown  themselves  excellent  soldiers  both  on  ha» 
to^b^nmkoi  back  and  on  foot,  as  auxiliaries  to  Sparta.  But  nov 
Jwwe'^Sie  the  city  begins  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  mt 
k^d^s-  vidual  citizens  of  ability  become  conspicuous.  Wkb 
vacniaa.  waiting  for  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  with  whomw 
shall  presently  become  acquainted,  we  have  at  the  present  moaei 
Ismenias ;  a  wealthy  Theban,  a  sympathiser  with  Thrasybok 
and  the  Athenian  exiles  eight  years  before,  and  one  of  the  gni 
organizers  of  the  present  anti-Spartan  moyement ;  a  man,  tot^ 
honoured  by  his  political  enemies,*  when  they  put  him  to  deitk 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  with  the  title  of  "  a  great  wicked  nan," 
— the  same  combination  of  epithets  which  Oarendon  ap{dies  ti 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

It  was  Ismenias,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Boeotians  aol 
saooessfui  Argeiaus,  undertook  an  expedition  to  put  down  dtf 
oM^ln^  Spartan  influence  in  the  regions  north  of  Boeotia.  it 
^f^ul^  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  tf 
nfiiSiucreu  harmost  and  garrison ;  at  Phers,  Lykophron  the  deqNt 
fromsparu.  ^^g  ^q[y  ^\y .  ^hUc  Larfssa,  with  Medina  the  ieefii, 
was  their  principal  enemy.  By  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians,  Mediii  I 
was  now  enabled  to  capture  Pharsalus;  Larissa,  with  Eraoni 
and  Skotusa,  was  received  into  the  Theban  alliance,*  and  Ismeoitf 
obtained  also  the  more  important  advantage  of  expelling  d* 
Lacedaemonians  from  HeraUeia.  Some  malcontents,  left  afttf 
the  violent  interference  of  the  Spartan  Herippidas  two  jesn 
before,  opened  the  gates  of  Herakleia  by  night  to  the  BcBOtisni 
and  Argeians.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  town  w^e  put  to 
the  sword,  but  the  other  Peloponnesian  colonists  were  permitted 
to  retire  in  safety ;  while  the  old  Trachinian  inhabitants^  wbma 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  expelled  to  make  room  fur  their  nev 
settlers — together  with  the  (Etaeans,  whom  they  had  driven  out 
of  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood — were  now  called  back  to 
repossess  their  original  homes.'  The  loss  of  Heraklaa  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Spartans  in  those  regions — ^protecting  Eubcoa 
in  its  recent  revolt  from  them,  and  enabling  Ismenias  to  dnv 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  36.  'O  V  (Iraae- 
nias)  i.ir €Xoy uro  fi^y  trphs  wdrra  toOto, 
ov  iiivTOi  iirtiBi  ye  rh  fiii  oh  fityaXowpdy' 
fiwv  Tc  Ktd  KoKowpdyfiMV  cTrat. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  anything 
from  the  two  allufdona  in  Plato,  exoept 


that  Xameniaa  wm  a  wealthy  and  pow* 
fill  man  (Plato,  Menon,  p.  90  E;  Be 
publ.  i.  p.  336  A.). 

s  Diodor.  xiy.  82 ;  Xen.  HelliB.  tr.  % 
3 :  Xen.  AgeaiL  u.  2. 

s  Itiodor.  ziy.  38-S2, 
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into  his  alliance  the  neighbouring  Malians,  iEnianes,  ana  Atha- 
manes — tribes  stretching  along  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  west- 
ward to  the  vicinity  of  Findus.  Assembling  additional  troops 
from  these  districts  (which,  only  a  few  months  before,  had  sup- 
plied an  army  to  Lysander^),  Ismenias  marched  against  the 
Phokians,  among  whom  the  Spartan  Lakisthenes  had  been  left  as 
harmost  in  command.  After  a  severe  battle,  this  officer  with  his 
Phokians  were  defeated  near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Naryx ;  and 
Ismenias  came  back  victorious  to  the  synod  at  Corinth.* 

By  such  important  advantages,  accomplished  during  the  winter 
of  395-394  B.C.,  the  prospects  of  Grecian  afiairs  as  b^394. 
they  stood   in   the   ensuing  spring  became   materially  aJi*!|^rtaii 
altered.    The  allies  assembled  at  Corinth  full  of  hope,  SlSth— 
and  resolved  to  levy  a  large  combined  force  to  act  ^cnt*^hSpci 
acrainst  Sparta :  who  on  her  side  seemed  to  be  threat-  t^^  ^' 

^  ^     ^  '  demooians 

ened  with  the  loss  of  all  her  extra-Peloponnesian  land-  «end  to  recall 
empire.  Accordingly  the  Ephors  determined  to  recall  fromAiia. 
without  delay  Agesilaus  with  his  army  from  Asia,  and  sent 
Epikydidas  with  orders  to  that  effect  But  even  before  this 
reinforcement  could  arrive,  they  thought  it  expedient  to  muster 
their  full  Peloponnesian  force  and  to  act  with  vigour  against  the 
allies  at  Corinth,  who  were  now  assembling  in  considerable 
numbers.  Aristodemus — guardian  of  the  youthful  King  Agesi- 
polis  son  of  Pausanias,  and  himself  of  the  Eurystheneid  race — 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  6000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites :' 
the  Spartan  xenagi  (or  officers  sent  on  purpose  to  conduct  the 
contingents  from  the  outlying  allies),  successively  brought  in 
3000  hoplites  firom  Elis,  Triphylia,  Akroreia,  and  Lasion — 1500 
firom  Sikyon — 3000  from  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Hermione,  and 
Halieis.    None  were  sent  from  Phlius,  on  the  plea  (true  or  false  ^) 


^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iii.  5,  6. 

«  Diodor.  xiv.  82. 

*  Xen.  HelleD.  ir.  2,  16.  Xenophon 
gives  this  total  of  6000  as  if  it  were  of 
Lacedaemonians  alone.  But  if  we  follow 
his  narrative,  we  shall  see  that  there 
were  unquestionably  in  the  army  troops 
of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  the  Achaean 
towns  (probably  also  some  of  other  Ar- 
cadian towns),  present  in  the  battle  (iv. 
2,  13,  18,  20).  Can  we  suppose  that 
Xenophon  meant  to  include  these  allies 
in  the  total  of  6000,  along  with  the  La- 
oedsemonians — which  is  doubtless  a  large 
total  for  Lacedaemonians  alone?  Unless 
this  supposition  be  admitted,  there  is 
no  resource  except  to  assume  an  omis- 


sion, either  of  Xenophon  himself,  or  of 
the  copyists;  which  omission  in  fSetct 
Oail  and  others  do  suppose.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  they  are  right;  for  the 
number  of  hoplites  on  both  sides  would 
otherwise  be  prodigiously  unequal ; 
while  Xenophon  says  nothmg  to  imply 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  victory  was 
gained  in  spite  of  great  inferiority  of 
number,  and  something  which  even  im- 
plies that  it  must  have  been  nearly 
equal  (iv.  2,  13) — though  he  is  always 
disposed  to  compliment  Sparta  where- 
ever  he  can. 

*  From  a  passage  which  occurs  some- 
what later  (iv.  4,  15),  we  may  suspect 
that  this  was  an  ezcuse,  and  that  the 
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that  in  that  city  the  moment  was  one  of  solemnity  and  holy  truce. 
There  were  also  hoplites  from  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  the  Achaean 
towns,  but  their  number  is  not  given;  so  that  we  do  not  know 
the  full  muster-roll  on  the  Lacedemonian  side.  The  cavalry,  600 
in  number,  were  all  Lacedaemonian;  there  were  moreover  300 
Eretan  bowmen — and  400  slingers  from  different  rural  districts  of 
Triphylia.* 

The  allied  force  of  the  enemy  was  already  mustered  near 
Large  Coriuth  !    6000   Athenian  hoplites  —  7000   Argeian— 

SIrimL"?'  5000  Boeotian,  those  from  Orchomenus  being  abBent— 
SirKSpon.  3^00  Corinthian  —  3000  from  the  different  towns  of 
S^*Bide?of  Euboea ;  makmg  24,000  in  all.  The  total  of  cavalij 
ITiiifSS'thS  ^*^  ^^^^ '  composed  of  800  Boeotian,  600  Athenian, 
other.  100  from  Chalkis  in  Euboea,  and  50  from  the  Lokriau. 

The  light  troops  also  were  numerous — partly  Corinthian,  drawn 
probably  from  the  serf-population  which  tilled  the  fields  * — ^partly 
Lokrians,  Malians,  and  Akamanians. 

The  allied  leaders,  holding  a  council  of  war  to  arrange  their 
Boidneuof  plans.  Came  to  a  resolution  that  the  hoplites  should  not 
^  ungiuge  i^g  drawn  up  in  deeper  files  than  sixteen  men,'  in  ord» 
that  there  might  be  no  chance  of  their  being  sur- 
rounded ;  and  that  the  right  wing,  carrying  with  it 
command  for  the  time,  should  be  alternated  frx)m  day 
to  day  between  the  different  cities.  The  confidence  which  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  had  infused  into  these  leaders,  dow 
for  the  first  time  acting  against  their  old  leader  Sparta,  is  siu^ 
prising.  ''There  is  nothing  like  marching  to  Sparta  (said  the 
Corinthian  Timolaus)  and  fighting  the  Lacedaemonians  at  or  near 
their  own  home.  We  must  bum  out  the  wasps  in  theur  nest, 
without  letting  them  come  forth  to  sting  us.  The  Lacedae- 
monian force  is  like  that  of  a  river;  small  at  its  source,  and 
becoming  formidable  only  by  the  affluents  which  it  receives,  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  its  course."*     The  wisdom  of  this 


Sparta — 
speech  of 
the  CoriQ' 
thlan  Ti- 
molaus. 


Fhliasians  were  not  very  well  affected 
to  Sparta.  Compare  a  similar  case  of 
excuse  ascribed  to  the  Mantineians  (v. 
2,2). 

*  Diodorus  (xiv.  83)  gives  a  total  of 
23,000  foot  and  500  horse  on  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  side,  but  without  enumerat- 
ing items.  On  the  side  of  the  confede> 
racy  he  states  a  total  of  more  than 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse  (c.  82). 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  17.  Kal  ^Itikhv 
hi,  l^y  rois  rStv  KopivOlmy,  ir\4ov  ^y,  &c. 


Compare  He^chius,  ▼.  K»v4faXM', 
Wel<^er,  Prse&t.  ad  Theognidem,  p^ 
xzxv;  K.  O.  Muller,  History  of  ths 
Dorians,  iii.  4,  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  it.  2,  13;  compare  it. 
2,  18 — where  he  says  of  the  Thebani^ 
A/*«X^<roKTf  y  rov  ^y  iiciccdSfra,  ^ 
0€tay  varrtK&s  htoi^ircuyro  r^y  fiKtrffi 
&c.,  which  implies  and  alludes  to  ths 
resolution  previously  taken. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  11,  12. 
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advice  was  remarkable :  but  its  boldness  was  yet  more  remark- 
able, when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  established  feeling  of 
awe  towards  Sparta.  It  was  adopted  by  the  general  council  of 
the  allies  ;  but  unfortunately  the  time  for  executing  it  had  already 
passed ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were  already  in  march  and  had 
crossed  their  own  border.  They  took  the  line  of  road  by  Tegea 
and  Mantineia  (whose  troops  joined  the  march),  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Sikyon,  where  probably  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achsean  con- 
tingents were  ordered  to  rendezvous. 

The  troops  of  the  confederacy  had  advanced  its  far  as  Nemea 
when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  at  tim  anu- 
Sikyon ;  but  they  then  altered  their  plan,  and  confined  tSl^^a  de! 
themselves  to  the  defensive     The  Lacedaemonians  on  SSf n«?^*' 
their  side   crossed   over  the  mountainous  post  called  ^v^'^f 
Epieikia,  under  considerable  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  moJiSSTto' 
light  troops,  who  poured  missiles  upon  them  from  the  "^t^^k  uiem. 
high  ground.     But  when  they  had  reached  the  level  country,  on 
the  other  side,  along  the  shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  where  they 
probably  received  the  contingents  from  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Her- 
mione,  and  Halieis — the   whole  army  thus  reinforced  marched 
forward  without  resistance,  burning  and  ravaging  the  cultivated 
lands.     The  confederates  retreated  before  them,  and  at  length 
took  up  a  position  close  to  Corinth,  amidst  some  rough  ground 
with  a  ravine  in  their  front'     The  Lacedaemonians  advanced  for- 


J  Xen.  HeUen.  W.  2,  14,  15. 

In  the  passage — koI  ol  trtpot  fiitrrot 
4\B6yr €s  KartffrparowtiZttffcano,  ifi- 
trpaSfy  woirjo'dfityoi  r^y  x^V^P^^ — ^  &P~ 
prehend  that  i.irf\66yrfs  (which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  four  3fSS.,  and  preferred  by 
Leunclavius)  is  the  proper  reading,  in 
place  of  i\B6yr9s,  For  it  seems  cer- 
tain  that  the  march  of  the  confederates 
was  one  of  retreat,  and  that  the  battle 
was  fought  very  near  to  the  walls  of 
Corinth  ;  since  the  defeated  troops 
sought  shelter  within  the  town,  and 
the  LacedaDmonian  pursuers  were  so 
close  upon  them,  that  the  Corinthians 
witliin  were  afraid  to  keep  open  the 
gates.  Hence  we  must  reject  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus — that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  bcmks  of  the  river  Nemea 
(xiv.  83)  as  erroneous. 

There  are  some  difficulties  and  ob« 
scurities  in  the  description  which  Xeno- 
phon  gives  of  the  Laoedsemonian  march. 
His  words  nm — iy  roir^  ol  AcuccSaifuf- 


Koy,  These  last  three  words  are  not 
satisfactorily  explained.  Weiske  and 
Schneider  construe  r^v  iifMplaKoy  (vexy 
justly)  as  indicating  the  region  lying 
immediately  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  having 
the  Saronic  GKilf  on  one  side,  and  the 
Corinthian  Qulf  on  the  other ;  in 
which  was  included  Sikyon.  But  then 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  say,  that 
"  the  LaoedaBmonians  had  gone  out  by 
the  bimarine  way."  On  tnS  contrary, 
the  truth  is,  that  "they  had  gone  out 
into  the  bimarine  road  or  region"— 
which  meaning  however  would  require 
a  preposition — i^^taay  elf  r^y  V^(a- 
\oy,  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  (v.  ^|i^nu) 
renders  r^y  itfi^laXoy—viam  ad  mare — 
which  seems  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  unless  instances  were  pro- 
duced to  support  it;  and  even  if  in- 
stances were  produced,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  way  from  Sparta  to  Sikyon 
should  be  culed  by  that  name ;  wliick 
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ward  until  they  were  little  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  this 
position,  and  there  encamped. 

After  an  interval  seemingly  of  a  few  days,  the  BoM>tians,  on 
the  day  when  their  turn   came  to   occupy   the  right 


Bftttle  of 


^!^'^  wing  and  to  take  the  lead,  gave  the  signal  for  battle.^ 
d£^^l!biu  ^^  Lacedaemonians,  prevented  by  the  wooded  groand 
In  their  part  f^^^  scciug  dearly,  were  only  made  aware  of  the 
titoir^iiiei  coming  attack  by  hearing  the  hostile  pspan.  Taking 
wi^tato?  order  of  battle  immediately,  they  advanced  forward  to 
"fonua,  meet  the  assailants,  when  within  a  furlong  of  their 
line.  In  each  army,  the  right  division  took  the  lead — slanting  to 
the  right,  or  keeping  the  left  shoulder  forward,  according  to  the 
tendency  habitual  with  Grecian  hoplites,  through  anxiety  to  keep 
the  right  or  unshielded  side  from  being  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  protected  by  the  shield  of  a  right- 
hand  neighbour.'  The  Lacedsmonians  in  the  one  army,  and  the 
Thebans  in  the  other,  each  inclined  themselves,  and  caused  their 
respective  armies  to  incline  also,  in  a  direction  slanting  to  the 
right,  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  rade  considerably  out- 
flanked the  Athenians  on  the  opposite  left.    Out  of  the  ten  tribes 


would  more  properly  belong  to  the  road 
from  Sparta  down  the  Eurotaa  to  Helos. 
Again,  we  do  not  know  distinctly  the 
situation  of  the  point  or  district  caUed 
r^¥  'Ewituclcw  (mentioned  again,  ir.  4, 
13).  But  it  Lb  certain  from  the  map 
that  when  the  confederates  were  at 
Kemea,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Si- 
kyon — ^the  former  must  have  been  ex- 
actly placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  junc- 
tion of  the  contingents  from  Epidaurus, 
TrcBzen,  and  Hermiond,  ¥dth  the  Lace- 
daemonian army.  To  secure  this  junc- 
tion, the  Lacedsemonians  were  obliged 
to  force  their  way  across  that  moun- 
tainous region  which  lies  near  Klednse 
and  Nemea,  and  to  march  in  a  line 
pointing  from  Sikyon  down  to  the  Sa- 
ronic  Qulf.  Having  reached  the  other 
side  of  th&e  mountains  near  the  sea, 
they  would  be  in  communication  with 
Epidaurus  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
Argolic  peninsula. 

The  line  of  march  which  the  Lacede- 
monians would  naturally  take  from 
Sparta  to  Sikyon  and  Lechftum,  by 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  &c.,  is 
described  two  years  afterwards  in  the 
case  of  Ageeilaus  (iy.  5,  19). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  2,  18.  The  colour- 
ing which  Xenophon  puts  upon  this 
step  is  hixdly  fair  to  the  Thebans,  as  is 


so  constantly  the  case  tluxynghoul  kk 
history.  He  says  that  "  they  wrte  in 
no  hurry  to  fi^t"  (^mMr  n  Kmrituf^ 
rV  I^TCI^  IvMfvreur)  so  long  as  they 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Lice- 
dsemonians  on  the  opposita  right;  but 
that  as  seon  as  they  were  on  the  right 
(opposed  to  the  Adueaos  on  the  oppo- 
site lefb),  they  forthwith  gmye  the  wori 
Now  it  does  not  appear  that  the  The- 
bans had  any  greater  privilege  on  tbe 
day  when  they  were  on  the  right,  than 
the  Ai^geians  or  Athenians  had  wb«n 
each  wen  on  the  right  rsspeethrely. 
The  command  had  beoi  determined  to 
reside  in  the  right  division,  friiich  poet 
alternated  from  one  to  the  other:  why 
the  Athenians  or  Ai^jeians  did  not  make 
use  of  this  post  to  order  the  at^Kk,  w« 
cannot  explain. 

So  asam,  Xenophon  says,  thai  in 
spite  of  the  resolution  taken  bv  the 
Council  of  War  to  have  files  nxteen 
deep,  and  no  more — the  Th^Muui  made 
their  files  much  deeper.  Tet  it  is  plain, 
from  his  own  aocoimt,  that  no  misduer- 
ous  consequences  turned  upon  this 
greater  depth. 

'  See  tne  instniotive  descriptioD  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia— in  Thuofd.  ▼. 
71. 
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of  Athenian  hoplites,  it  was  only  the  six  on  the  extreme  left 
who  came  into  conflict  with  the  Lacedspmonians ;  while  the  re- 
maining four  contended  with  the  Tegeans  who  stood  next  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  their  own  line.  But  the  six  extreme  Athenian 
tribes  were  completely  beaten,  and  severely  handled,  being  taken 
in  flank  as  well  as  in  front  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remaining  four  Athenian  tribes  vanquished  and 
drove  before  them  the  Tegeans ;  and  generally,  along  all  the 
rest  of  the  Une,  the  Thebans,  Argeians,  and  Corinthians  were 
victorious  —  except  where  the  troops  of  the  Achaean  Pellene 
stood  opposed  to  those  of  the  Boeotian  Thespiae,  where  the  battle 
was  equal  and  the  loss  severe  on  both  sides.  The  victorious 
confederates  however  were  so  ardent  and  incautious  in  pursuit,  as 
to  advance  a  considerable  distance  and  return  with  disordered 
ranks  ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  halntually  self- 
restraining  in  this  particular,  kept  their  order  perfectly,  attacking 
the  Thebans,  Argeians,  and  Corinthians  to  great  advantage  when 
returning  to  their  camp.  Several  of  the  Athenian  fugitives  ob- 
tained shelter  within  the  walls  of  Corinth;  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  philo-Laconian  Corinthians,  who  insisted  upon  shut- 
ting the  gates  against  them,  and  opening  negotiations  with 
Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  came  so  near,  that  it  was 
at  last  thought  impossible  to  keep  the  gates  open  longer.  Many 
of  the  remaining  confederates  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  protection  of  their  ancient  camp ;'  which  seems  how- 
ever to  have  been  situated  in  such  defensible  ground,*  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  molest  them  in  it. 

So  far  as  the  Lacedaemonians  separately  were  concerned,  the 
battle  of  Corinth  was  an  important  victory,  fifained  (as  ucodacmo- 
they  affirmed)  with  the   loss   of  only  eight  men,  and  *^^p 
inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  the  Athenians  in  the  battle,  as  loponoems 
well  as  upon,  the  remaining  confederates  in  their  return  batnofu^ 
from  pursuit     Though  the  Athenian  hoplites  suffered  gained, 
thus  severely,  yet  Thrasybulus  their  commander,'  whg  kept  the 
field  until  the  last,  with  strenuous  efforts  to  rally  them,  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  behaviour.     But  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 


»  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  2,  20-23. 

The  allusion  to  this  incident  in  De- 
moBthends  (adv.  Leptinem,  c.  13.  p. 
472)  is  interesting,  though  indistinct. 

»  Xen.  Hellcn.  iv.  2,  19.  ical  yiip  ^v 
Xdurioy  rh  x^P^^*^ — which  iUustrates  the 
expression  in  Lysias,  Orat.  zvi.  (pro 
Mantitheo)  s.  20.    4p  lUpd^y  x*'A^'' 


Urxyp&p  KOfrtiXrifAfidymy, 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  zvi.  (pro  Mantitheo) 
8.  19. 

Plato  in  his  panegyrical  discourse 
(Menexenus,  c.  17.  p.  245  £.)  ascribes 
the  defeat  and  loss  of  the  Athenians  to 
**  had  ground  " — xfni99^9mv  SiMrx«f/f. 
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allies  of  Sparta  were  worsted,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
slain.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  total  loss  on  the  Lacedsmo- 
nian  side  was  1100 ;  on  the  side  of  the  confederates,  2800.^  On 
the  whole,  the  victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  not  sufficiently 
decisive  to  lead  to  important  results,  though  it  completely  secured 
their  ascendency  within  Peloponnesus.  We  observe  here,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  elsewhere,  that  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  do  not  fight  heartily  in  the  cause  of  Sparta.  They  seem 
bound  to  her  more  by  fear  than  by  afiection. 

The  battle  of  Corinth  took  place  about  July  394  B.C.,  seem- 
ingly about  the  same  time  as  the  naval  battle  near 
Knidus  (or  perhaps  a  little  earlier),  and  while  Agesilaus 
was  on  his  homeward  march  after  being  recalled  firom  Asia.  Had 
the  Lacedaemonians  been  able  to  defer  the  battle  until  Agesilaus 
had  come  up  so  as  to  threaten  Boeotia  on  the  northern  side,  their 
campaign  would  probably  have  been  much  more  successfiiL  As  it 
is,  their  defeated  allies  doubless  went  home  in  disgust  fix)m  the 
field  of  Corinth,  so  that  the  confederates  were  now  enabled  to  turn 
their  whole  attention  to  Agesilaus. 

That  prince  had  received  in  Asia  his  summons  of  recall  from 
Ageaiuus-  ^hc  Ephors  with  profound  vexation  and  disappointment, 
ra  tetog"re°'  y^t  ^^  ^^®  same  time  with  patriotic  submission.  He  had 
Arialhte"  augmented  his  army,  and  was  contemplating  more  exten- 
ofSiatic*  ^^^®  schemes  of  operations  against  the  Persian  satrapies 
conquest.  in  Asia  Miuor.  He  had  established  such  a  reputation 
for  military  force  and  skill,  that  numerous  messages  reached  him 
from  difierent  inland  districts,  expressing  their  anxiety  to  be 
emancipated  from  Persian  dominion,  and  inviting  hun  to  come  to 
their  aid.  His  ascendency  was  also  established  over  the  Grecian 
cities  on  the  coast,  whom  he  still  kept  under  the  government  of 
partisan  oligarchies  and  Spartan  harmosts  —  yet  seemingly  with 
greater  practical  moderation,  and  less  licence  of  oppression,  than 
had  marked  the  conduct  of  these  men  when  they  could  count  upon 
so  unprincipled  a  chief  as  Lysander.  He  was  thus  just  now  not 
only  at  a  high  pitch  of  actual  glory  and  ascendency,  but  nourishiDg 
yet  brighter  hopes  of  farther  conquests  for  the  future.  And  what 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  aspirations — all  these  conquests  were 
to  be  made  at  the  expense,  not  of  Greeks,  but  of  the  Persian. 
He  was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Agamemnon,  as  Pan-hellenic 
leader  against  a  Pan-hellenic  enemy. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  83. 

The  statement  in  Xenophon  (Agesil. 
vii.  5)  that  near  lO^OOO  men  were  slain 


on  the  side  of  the  confederaieB,  is  a 
manifest  exaggeration;  if  indeed  the 
reading  be  oorrect. 
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All  these  glorious  dreams  were  dissipated  by  Epikydidas,  with 
his  sad  message,  and  peremptory  summons,  from  the  Regret  of 
Ephors.  In  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  Agesi-  aiueswhen 
laus  we  can  sincerely  sympathise ;  but  the  panegyric  ^h?\«vt?* 
which  Xenophon  and  others  pronounce  upon  him  for  his  ASfSSSi*'' 
ready  obedience  is  altogether  unreasonable.^  There  was  *®<*®™«°- 
no  merit  in  renouncing  his  projects  of  conquest  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Ephors ;  because,  if  any  serious  misfortune  had  befallen  Sparta 
at  home,  none  of  those  projects  could  have  been  executed.  Nor  is 
it  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  even  if  Agesilaus  had  not  been  re- 
called, the  extinction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  naval  superiority  by 
the  defeat  of  Knidus  would  have  rendered  all  large  plans  of  inland 
conquest  impracticable.  On  receiving  his  orders  of  recall,  he  con- 
Tened  an  assembly  both  of  his  allies  and  of  his  army,  to  make 
known  the  painful  necessity  of  his  departure;  which  was  heard 
with  open  and  sincere  manifestations  of  sorrow.  He  assured  them 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  dissipated  the  clouds  which  hung  over 
Sparta  at  home,  he  should  come  back  to  Asia  without  delay,  and 
resume  his  efforts  against  the  Persian  satraps ;  in  the  interim  he 
left  Euxenus,  with  a  force  of  4000  men,  for  their  protection.  Such 
was  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  communication,  combined  with 
esteem  for  his  character,  that  the  cities  passed  a  general  vote  to 
furnish  him  with  contingents  of  troops  for  his  march  to  Sparta. 
But  this  first  burst  of  zeal  abated,  when  they  came  to  reflect,  that 
it  was  a  service  against  Greeks ;  not  merely  unpopular  in  itself, 
but  presenting  a  certainty  of  hard  fighting  with  little  plunder. 
Agesilaus  tried  every  means  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  by  proclaim- 
ing prizes  both  to  the  civic  soldiers  and  to  the  mercenaries,  to  be 
distributed  at  Sestos  in  the  Chersonnesus,  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  crossed  into  Europe :  prizes  for  the  best  equipment,  and  best- 
disciplined  soldiers  in  every  different  arm.^  By  these  means  he 
prevailed  upon  the  bravest  and  most  effective  soldiers  in  his  army 
to  undertake  the  march  along  with  him  ;  among  them  many  of 
the  Cyreians,  with  Xenophon  himself  at  their  head. 

Though  Agesilaus,  in  leaving  Greece,  had  prided  himself  on 


»  Xen.  Ageail.  i.  37;  Plutarch,  AgeeQ. 
c.  15.  ComeliuB  Nepos  (Agesilaus,  o. 
4)  almost  translates  the  Agesilaus  of 
Xenophon;  but  we  can  better  feel  the 
force  of  his  panegyric,  when  we  recollect 
that  he  had  had  personal  cognisance  of 
the  disobedience  of  Julius  Cscsar  in  his 
province  to  the  orders  of  the  SenatOi 


and  that  the  omnipotence  of  Sylla  and 
Pompey  in  their  provinces  was  then 
matter  of  recent  history.  "Ci^us  ex- 
emplum  (says  Cornelius  Nepos  about 
Agesilaus)  utinam  imperatores  noetri 
seaui  voluissent !  '* 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  2-5;  Xen.  Age- 
ail.  i.  3S;  Plutarch,  Agenl.  o.  16. 
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hoisting  the  flag  of  Agamemnon,  he  was  now  destined  against  his 
B.C.  394.  will  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Persian  Xerxes  in 
AgAiiuus  his  march  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese  through 
nelS^t  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  to  Thermopylae  and 
;S;J,j;;2d*  BoBotia.  Never  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  had  any  army 
^^^  undertaken  this  march;  which  now  bore  an  Oriental 
iSdThS?*  impress,  from  the  fact  that  Agesilaus  brought  with  him 
•^y-  some  camels,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Sardis.^     Overawing 

or  defeating  the  various  Thradan  tribes,  he  reached  Amphipolis  on 
the  Strymon,  where  he  was  met  by  Derkyllidas,  who  had  come 
fresh  from  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  informed  him  of  the  victory. 
Full  as  his  heart  was  of  Pan-hellenic  projects  against  Persia,  he 
burst  into  exclamations  of  regret  on  hearing  of  the  deaths  of  so 
many  Greeks  in  battle,  who  could  have  sufficed,  if  united,  to 
emancipate  Asia  Minor.'  Sending  Derkyllidas  forward  to  Asia  to 
make  known  the  victory  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  his  alliance,  be 
pursued  his  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  In  tbe 
latter  country,  Larissa,  Krannon,  and  other  dties  in  alliance  with 
Thebes,  raised  opposition  to  bar  his  passage.  But  in  the  disunited 
condition  of  this  country,  no  systematic  resistance  could  be  organ- 
ized against  him.  Nothing  more  appeared  than  detached  bodies 
of  cavalry,  whom  he  beat  and  dispersed,  with  the  death  of  Poly- 
charmus  their  leader.  As  the  Thessalian  cavalry  however  was  the 
best  in  Greece,  Agesilaus  took  great  pride  in  having  defeated  them 
with  cavalry  disciplined  by  himself  in  Asia ;  backed  however,  it 
must  be  observed,  by  skilful  and  effective  support  fix)m  his  hop* 
lites.'  After  having  passed  the  Achaean  mountains  or  the  line  of 
Mount  Othrys,  he  marched  the  rest  of  the  way  without  opposition, 
through  the  strait  of  Thermopylae  to  the  frontier  ofPhokisand 
Boeotia. 

In  this  latter  part  of  his  march,  Agealaus  was  met  by  the 
Agw^uiu  Ephor  Diphridas  in  person,  who  urged  him  to  hasten  bis 
armronthe  march  as  much  as  possible  and  attadc  the  Boeotians. 
fvontier  of  He  was  further  joined  by  two  Lacedoemonian  reinments^ 
eclipse  of  from  Coriuth,  and  by  fifty  young  Spartan  volunteers  as 
news  of  the  a  body-guard,  who  crossed  by  sea  from  Sikyon.  He  was 
At  Knida^    reinforccd  also  by  the  Phokians  and  the  Orchomenians— 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  24.  reoted  by  Moms  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  it.  3, 

'  Xen.  A^il.  yii.  5;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  15)  states  two  morse  or  regiments  u 

c.  16.  baling  joined  Ageeilaus  from  Corinth: 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  4-9 ;   Diodor.  Xenophon  alludes  onl^  to  one,  besidei 

xiv.  83.  that  mora  which  WM  in  gaxxison  at  Or- 

^  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.   17;    compare  chomenus  (Hellen,  It.   3,   15;  Agenl. 

also  Plutarch,  Apopth.  p.  795,  as  cor-  ii.  6). 
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in  addition  to  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  Asia,  the  Asiatic  hoplites,  the  Cyreians,  the  peltasts,  and  the 
cavalry,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Hellespont,  and 
some  fresh  troops  collected  in  the  march.  His  army  was  thus  in 
imposing  force  when  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia 
on  the  Boeotian  border.  It  was  here  that  they  were  alarmed  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  14th  of  August,  394  rc.  ;  a  fatal 
presage,  the  meaning  of  which  was  soon  interpreted  for  them  by 
the  arrival  of  a  messenger  bearing  news  of  the  naval  defeat  of 
Knidus,  with  the  death  of  Peisander,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus. 
Deeply  was  the  latter  affected  with  this  irreparable  blow.  He  fore- 
saw that,  when  known,  it  would  spread  dismay  and  dejection 
among  his  soldiers,  most  of  whom  would  remain  attached  to  him 
only  so  long  as  they  believed  the  cause  of  Sparta  to  be  ascendent 
and  profitable.^  Accordingly,  he  resolved,  being  now  within  a 
day's  march  of  his  enemies,  to  hasten  on  a  battle  without  making 
known  the  bad  news.  Proclaiming  that  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  a  sea-fight  having  taken  place,  in  which  the  Laceda^ 
monians  had  been  victorious,  though  Peisander  himself  was  slain — 
he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  sent  round  presents  of 
congratulation;  which  produced  an  encouraging  effect,  and  made 
the  skirmishers  especially  both  forward  and  victorious. 

To  his  enemies,  now  assembled  in  force  on  the  plain  of  Koroneia» 
the  real  issue  of  the  battle  of  Knidus  was  doubtless  made  BoBotiuis 
known,  spreading  hope  and  cheerfulness  through  their  aiikBmuA- 
ranks ;  though  we  are  not  informed  what  interpretation  KaroMia. 
they  put  upon  the  solar  eclipse.   The  army  was  composed  of  nearly 
the  same  contingents  as  those  who  had  recently  fought  at  G)rinth, 
except  that  we  hear  of  the  iEnianes  in  place  of  the  Malians ;  but 
probably  each  contingent  was  less  numerous,  since  there  there  was 
still  a  necessity  for  occupying  and  defending  the  camp  near 
Corinth.     Among  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  just  been  so 
roughly   handled  in   the  preceding   battle,  and  who   were   now 
drafted  off  by  lot  to  march  into  Boeotia,  against  both  a  general 
and  an  army  of  high  reputation — there  prevailed  much  apprehen- 


»  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  3,  13. 

*0  fikr  ot¥  'AyyiclXmos  'wv96fUPOt  ravra, 

roi  iv*$wfi^$ri,  tri  rov  orfKiTt^fAarot  rh 
irXci^ror  ffiy  ain^,  oto¥  iiya0&¥  /iir  7»- 

vby  hp^w,  oitK.  iufdyitfiv  cTyoi  Koumvtiv 
avro7s,  &c. 
These  indirect  intimations  of  the  real 


temper  even  of  the  philo-Spartan  allies 
towards  Sparta  are  very  Taluable  when 
coming  from  Xenophon,  as  thej  contra- 
dict all  his  partialities,  and  are  dropped 
here  almost  reluctantly,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  justifying  the  conduct  of  Agesi- 
laus  in  publishing  a  false  proclamation 
to  his  army. 
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sion  and  some  reluctance ;  as  we  learn  from  one  of  them,  Maitfi- 
tbeus,  who  stood  forward  to  volunteer  his  services,  and  who  afio^ 
wards  makes  just  boast  of  it  before  an  Athenian  dikasteryJ    Tie 
Thebans  and  Boeotians  were  probably  in   fiill  force,  and  moie 
numerous  than  at  Corinth,  since  it  was  their  own  country  whick 
was  to  be  defended.    The  camp  was  established  in  the  terntory  of 
Koroneia,  not  far  from  the  great  temple  of  Itonian  Athene,  whoe 
the  Pamboeotia,  or  general  Boeotian  assemblies,  were  held,  and 
where  there  also  stood  the  trophy  erected  for  the  great  victwy 
over  Tolraides    and   the   Athenians,   about    fifty   years  befixre.'  • 
Between  the  two  armies  there  was  no  great  difference  of  number^  ; 
except  as  to  the  peltasts,  who  were  more  numerous  in  the  armj  of 
Agesilaus,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part  ii 
the  battle. 

Having  marched  from  Chaeroneia,  Agesilaus  approached  the 
plain  of  Koroneia  from  the  river  Kephissus,  while  the 
Thebans  met  him  from  the  direction  of  Mount  Helikon. 
He  occupied  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  the  Orchomeni- 
ans  being  on  the  left,  and  the  Cyreians  with  the  Asiatie 
allies  in  the  centre.  In  the  opposite  line,  the  Tbebttf 
were  on  the  right,  and  the  Argeians  on  the  left  Both 
armies  approached  slowly  and  in  silence  until  they  were  separated 
only  by  an  interval  of  a  furlong,  at  which  moment  the  Thebans  on 
the  right  began  the  war-shout,  and  accelerated  their  march  to  a 
run ;  the  rest  of  the  line  following  their  example.  When  tlief 
got  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  centre  diri-  * 
sion  of  the  latter  under  the  command  of  Herippidas  (comprisiog 
the  Cyreians,  with  Xenophon  himself,  and  the  Asiatic  allies) 
started  forward  on  their  side,  and  advanced  at  a  run  to  meet  them ; 
seemingly  getting  beyond  their  own  line,'  and  coming  first  to  croaa 
spears  with  the  enemy's  centre.  Aft«r  a  sharp  struggle,  the  divi- 
sion of  Herippidas  was  here  victorious,  and  drove  back  its  oppo- 
nents. Agesilaus  on  his  right  was  yet  more  victorious,  for  the 
Argeians  opposed  to  him  fled  without  even  crossing  spears.  These 
fugitives  found  safety  on  the  high  ground  of  Mount  Helikoa  Bat 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Thebans  on  their  own  right,  com^detely 
beat  back  the  Orchomenians,  and  pursued  them  so  far  as  to  get  to 
the  baggage  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Agesilaus,  while  hb  fiiends 
around  were  congratulating  him  as  conqueror,  immediately  wheeled 


Battle  of 
Koroneia— 
Agesilaus 
with  most  of 
bis  army  is 
victorious ; 
while  the 
Thebans  on 
their  side 
are  also  vic- 
torious. 


1  Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo) 
'  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  19. 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  17.    Arrcl^lft- 
fiop  kwh  TJ9f  'Ayii^tKAov  fdktryys,  Ac 
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round  to  complete  his  victory  by  attacking  tlie  Thebans;  who 
on  their  side  also  faced  about,  and  prepared  to  fight  their  way, 
in  close  and  deep  order,  to  rejoin  their  comrades  on  Helikon. 
Though  Agesilaus  might  have  let  them  pass,  and  assailed  them  in 
the  rear  with  greater  safety  and  equal  efiect,  he  preferred  the  more 
honourable  victory  of  a  conflict  face  to  face.  Such  is  the  colouring 
which  his  panegyrist  Xenophon  *  puts  upon  his  manoeuvre.  Yet 
we  may  remark  that  if  he  had  let  the  Thebans  pass,  he  could  not 
have  pursued  them  far,  seeing  that  their  own  comrades  were  at  hand 
to  sustain  them — and  also  that  having  never  yet  fought  against  the 
Thebans,  he  had  probably  no  adequate  appreciation  of  their  prowess. 
The  crash  which  now  took  place  was  something  terrific  beyond 
all  Grecian  military  experience,*  leaving  an  indelible  TerriWe 
impression  upon  Xenophon  who  was  personally  engaged  T^'^S!' 
in  it.  The  hoplites  on  both  sides  came  to  the  fiercest  2md  sS^r- 
and  closest  bodily  struggle,  pushing  shields  against  each  ^J  who"e, 
other,  with  all  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mass  behind  Javo'JSbie**to 
impelling  forward  the  foremost  ranks —especially  in  the  ^®  Thebans. 
deep  order  of  the  Thebans.  The  shields  of  the  foremost  combat- 
ants were  thus  stove  in,  their  spears  broken,  and  each  man  was 
engaged  in  such  close  embrace  with  his  enemy,  that  the  dagger 
was  the  only  weapon  which  he  could  use.  There  was  no  systematic 
shout,  such  as  usually  marked  the  charge  of  a  Grecian  army ;  the 
silence  was  only  broken  by  a  medley  of  furious  exclamations  and 
murmurs.^  Agesilaus  himself,  who  was  among  the  front  ranks, 
and  whose  size  and  strength  were  by  no  means  on  a  level  with  his 
personal  courage,  had  his  body  covered  with  wounds  from  difierent 
weapons  * — was  trodden  down — and  only  escaped  by  the  devoted 
courage  of  those  fifty  Spartan  volunteers  who  formed  his  body- 
guard. Partly  from  his  wounds,  partly  from  the  irresistible  cour- 
age and  stronger  pressure  of  the  Thebans,  the  Spartans  were  at 
length  compelled  to  give  way,  so  far  as  to  afibrd  a  free  passage  to 
the  former,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  march  onward  and  rejoin 
their  comrades ;  not  without  sustaining  some  loss  by  attacks  on 
their  rear.* 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  19;  Xen.  Agesil. 
ii.  12. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  IG;  Xen.  Agesil. 
ii.  9. 

AirrrhaofMi  8i  KoH  r^v  /xdxv*^'  »ctd  ydtp 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  19;  Xen.  ^Vgesil. 
ii.  12. 

KaX  (rvfi0et}^6yrt^  rits  icwiias  itaSovmot 
ifjidxoyTOf  hiriKrttvoVf  iuriBvricrKov.     Ka) 
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ffiyti'  iptay^  94  ris  ^v  roiairri,  otatf  hpyti 
T6  KoX  P'<^X^  we^xitrxoiT*  Ay. 

*  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  13.  'O  8c,  Koiwtp 
iroXA^  rpa^/Aara  fx^*'  irdyroat  leaX  iroy* 
rolots  SwKoiSf  &c. 

Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  Id. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  19;  Xen.  Agesil. 
ii.  12. 
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Agcsilaus  thus  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  having 
Victory  of  gained  a  victory  over  his  opponents  taken  collectivelj- 
no^wSut  But  so  far  as  concerns  the  Thebans  separately,  he  had 
wounda-  not  o°^y  gained  no  victory,  but  had  failed  in  his  purpose 
d^iSve-'^  of  stopping  their  progress,  and  had  had  the  worst  of  the 
ifterthr^  combat.  His  wounds  having  been  dressed,  he  was 
battle.  brought  back  on  men's  shoulders  to  give  his  final  ordcra, 

and  was  then  informed  that  a  detachment  of  80  Theban  hophtes, 
left  behind  by  the  rest,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Itonian 
Athene  as  suppliants.  From  generosity  mingled  with  respect  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be  dis- 
missed unhurt,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  directions  for  the  night- 
watch,  as  it  was  already  late.  The  field  of  battle  presented  a 
terrible  spectacle ;  Spartan  and  Theban  dead  lying  intermingled, 
some  yet  grasping  their  naked  daggers,  others  pierced  with  the 
daggers  of  their  enemies ;  around,  on  the  blood-stained  groioid, 
were  seen  broken  spears,  smashed  shields,  swords  and  da^en 
scattered  apart  from  their  owners.^  He  directed  the  Spartan  and 
Theban  dead  to  be  collected  in  separate  heaps,  and  placed  in  safe 
custody  for  the  night,  in  the  interior  of  his  phalanx  :  the  troojs 
then  took  their  supper,  and  rested  for  the  night.  On  the  rtcxt 
morning,  Gylis  the  Polemarch  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the  anay 
in  battle-array,  to  erect  a  trophy,  and  to  ofler  sacrifices  of  chee^ 
fulness  and  thanksgiving,  with  the  pipers  solemnly  playing,  aeoord- 
ing  to  Spartan  fashion.  Agesilaus  was  anxious  to  make  these 
demonstrations  of  victory  as  ostentatious  as  possible,  because  he 
really  doubted  whether  he  had  gained  a  victory.  It  was  Tery 
possible  that  the  Thebans  might  feel  confidence  enough  to  renew 
the  attack,  and  try  to  recover  the  field  of  battle,  with  their  own 
dead  upon  it ;  which  Agesilaus  had,  for  that  reason,  caused  to  be 
collected  in  a  separate  heap  and  placed  within  the  LaccdsmoaiaD 
lines.*  He  was  however  soon  relieved  from  doubt,  by  a  herald 
coming  from  the  Thebans  to  solicit  the  customary  truce  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead ;  the  understood  confession  of  defeat    The 


*  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  14.  *Ewti  7c  fi^y 
fXrj^fv  fi  fidxn*  iraf>^y  8^  Otda-aadcu  Ma 
trvviiftffoy  kKKi]\otSy  r^v  fi^y  yfjy  cSfiari 
wt<pvpfi4yriv,  vtKpols  8^  KUfi4yovs  <pt\iovs 
KOi  woKffilovs  fitr*  &\A^Xfi»y,  iunriias  9k 
itart6pvfifi4yaSy  i6para  ffvyr(0pavfffi4yaf 
iyXftpi^ta  yv^vik  KOvKtSov.  rk  fikv  x<>f^> 
TO.  8'  iy  crfttixcurij  r6,  i*  trt  fxtrh,  x^^Pt^f. 

'  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  15.  T6r*  fi\y  ody 
(Kal  yh.p  ^y  ijSri  6}\ff)  <rvvcAic<;(raKr«r 
Toifs      rS»v      woKffilvy      ytKpohs 


Schneider  in  his  note  on  t>*i«i  pifiBrf*j 
as  well  as  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  21- 
condemns  the  expression  rw  woKtid^ 
as  spurious  and  unintelligihle.  Bat  is 
my  judgement,  these  woids  bear  a  pbia 
and  appropriate  meaning,  which  I W 
endeavoured  to  give  in  the  text  Cos- 
pare  Plutarch,  AgeaU.  c.  19. 
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request  was  immediately  granted ;  each  party  paid  the  last  solem- 
nities to  its  own  dead,  and  the  Spartan  force  was  then  withdrawn 
from  Bceotia.  Xenophon  does  not  state  the  loss  on  either  side, 
but  Diodorus  gives  it  at  600  on  the  side  of  the  confederates,  350 
on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.^ 

Disqualified  as  he  was   by  his  wounds  for  immediate  action, 
Agesilaus  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  where  Amy  of 
the  Pythian  games  were  at  that  moment  going  on.     He  wKiiws 
here  ofiered  to  Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  booty  acquired  during  tia^be 
his  two  years'  campaigns  in  Asia ;  a  tithe  equal  to  100  ^uil^^* 
talents.*     Meanwhile  the  polemarch  Gylis  conducted  the  SE^e- 
army  first  into  Phokis,  next  on  a  predatory  excursion  J^,^ 
into  the  Lokrian  territory,  where  the  nimble  attack  of  !?JSbc^^ 
the  Lokrian  light  troops,  amidst  hilly  ground,  inflicted  ception  ir* 
upon  his  troops  a  severe  check,  and  cost  him  his  life.  ^^^ 
After  this  the  contingents  in  the  army  were  dismissed  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  and  Agesilaus  himself,  when  tolerably  recovered, 
sailed  with  the  Peloponnesians  homeward  from  Delphi  across  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.^     He  was  received  at  Sparta  with  every  demon- 
stration of  esteem  and  gratitude,  which  was  still  farther  strength- 
ened by  his  exemplary  simplicity  and  exact    observance  of  the 
public  discipline ;  an  exactness  not  dimished  either  by  long  absence 
or  enjoyment  of  uncontrolled  ascendency.     From  this  time  forward 
he  was  the  eflective  leader  of  Spartan  policy,  enjoying  an  influence 
greater  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  king  before.     His 
colleague  Agesipolis,  both  young  and  of  feeble  character,  was  won 
over  by  his  judicious  and  conciliatory  behaviour,  into  the  most 
reipectful  deference.* 

Three  great  battles  had  thus  been  fought  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  a  month  (July  and  August) — those  of  Corinth,  b.c.  394. 
Knidus,  and  Koroneia ;  the  first  and  third  on  land,  the  Resnits  of 

,.  I'll*  1x1-^  T  i_    the  battles  of 

second  at  sea,  as  described  in  my  last  chapter,  in  each  corintb  and 
of  the  two  land-battles  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  a  s^uruThad 
victory :  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  were  SlSiSg  by 
solicited  by  the  enemy  to  grant  the  burial -truce.  But  if  iSd  hS**'' 
we  enquire  what  results  these  victories  had  produced,  the  by^ihe*"** 
answer  must  be  that  both  were  totally  barren.     The  posi-  ^'**'- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  84. 

2  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  3,  21  ;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  0.  19.  The  latter  says — tls  AeX- 
ipobi  inrtKOfilaBfi  Tlvdlofv  iyofidvay, 
&c.  Manso,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  others, 
content  the  accuracy  of  Plutarch  in  this 
ajisertion  respecting  the  time  of  year  at 


which  the  Pythian  games  were  cele- 
brated, upon  grounds  which  seem  to 
me  very  insufficient. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  22,  23 ;  iv.  4,  1. 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19,  20;  Xen, 
Hellen.  v.  3,  20. 
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tion  of  Sparta  in  Greece  as  against  their  enemies  had  undergone 
no  improvement.  In  the  battle  of  Corinth,  her  soldiers  had  indeed 
manifested  signal  superiority,  and  acquired  much  honour.  But  it 
the  field  of  Koronela,  the  honour  of  the  day  was  rather  on  the  side 
of  the  Thebans,  who  broke  through  the  most  strenuous  o]qpofitian, 
and  carried  their  point  of  joining  their  allies.  And  the  purpose  rf 
Agesilaus  (ordered  by  the  Ephor  Diphridas)  to  inyade  BcbcAm, 
completely  failed.*  Instead  of  advancing,  he  withdrew  back  bm 
Koroneia,  and  returned  to  Peloponnesus  across  the  Gulf  &<» 
Delphi ;  which  he  might  have  done  just  as  well  without  fightiif 
this  mu^rderous  and  hardly  contested  battle.  Even  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon,  deeply  coloured  as  it  is  both  by  his  sympathies  aol 
his  antipathies,  indicates  to  us  that  the  predominant  impresaoo 
carried  off  by  every  one  from  the  field  of  Koroneia  was  that  rftke 
tremendous  force  and  obstinacy  of  the  Theban  hoplites— a  foretaste 
of  what  was  to  come  at  Leuktra  ! 

If  the  two  land  victories  of  Sparta  were  barren  of  results,  4e 
case  was  far  otherwise  with  her  naval  defeat  at  KnidBi 
That  defeat  was  pregnant  with  consequences  following  ii 
rapid  succession,  and  of  the  most  disastrous  character. 
As  with  Athens  at  ^gospotami — the  loss  of  her  fleet, 
serious  as  that  was,  served  only  as  the  signal  for  coaol- 
less  following  losses.  Pbarnabazus  and  Konon,  with  their 
victorious  fleet,  sailed  from  island  to  island,  and  fircnn  ooe 
continental  seaport  to  another,  in  the  ^gean,  to  exfi 
the  Lacedsemonian  harmosts,  and  terminate  the  empire  of  SfutL 
So  universal  was  the  odium  which  it  had  inspired,  that  the  tuk 
was  found  easy  beyond  expectation.  Conscious  of  their  onpflfih 
larity,  the  harmosts  in  almost  all  the  towns,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hellespont,  deserted  their  posts  and  fled,  on  tlie  mere  news  of  the 
battle  of  Knidus.'  Everywhere  Pbarnabazus  and  Konon  found 
themselves  received  as  liberators,  and  welcomed  with  presents  of 
hospitality.  They  pledged  themselves  not  to  introduce  any  foreign 
force  or  governor,  nor  to  fortify  any  separate  citadel,  but  to 
guarantee  to  each  city  its  own  genuine  autonomy.  This  policy  was 
adopted  by  Pbarnabazus  at  the  urgent  representation  of  Konon, 
who  warned  him  that  if  he  manifested  any  design  of  redudng  the 
cities  to  subjection,  he  would  find  them  all  his  enemies ;  that  each 


Reverses  of 
Sparta  after 
the  defeat 
of  Knldus. 
Loss  of 
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1  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  17.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  4.  "Obsistere  ei  co- 
nati  Bunt  Atheuienses  et  Bocoti/'  &c. 
But  they  did  more  than  endeavour :  they 


succeeded  in  barring  hia  way,  and  ood- 
pelling  him  to  retreat. 
«  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iv,  8,  1-5. 
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of  them  severally  would  ^cost  him  a  long  siege ;  and  that  a  combi- 
nation would  ultimately  be  formed  against  him.  Such  liberal  and 
judicious  ideas,  when  seen  to  be  sincerely  acted  upon,  produced  a 
strong  feeling  of  friendship  and  even  of  gratitude,  so  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  maritime  empire  was  dissolved  without  a  blow,  by 
the  almost  spontaneous  movements  of  the  cities  themselves. 
Though  the  victorious  fleet  presented  itself  in  many  different 
places,  it  was  nowhere  called  upon  to  put  down  resistance,  or  to 
undertake  a  single  siege.  Kos,  Nisyra,  Teos,  Chios,  Erythrse, 
Ephesus,  Mitylene,  Samos,  all  declared  themselves  independent, 
under  the  protection  of  the  new  conquerors.*  PhamabaEus  pre- 
sently disembarked  at  Ephesus  and  marched  by  land  northward  to 
his  own  satrapy  ;  leaving  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  under  the  com- 
mand of  Konon.! 

To  this  general  burst  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  Abydos,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  formed  the  solitary  Abydos  hows 
exception.  That  town,  steady  in  hostility  to  Athens,*  sparta, 
had  been  the  great  military  station  of  Sparta  for  her  kyiiida*.  " 
northern  Asiatic  warfare,  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  in 
the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  and  had  been  made  the  chief  place 
of  arms  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus,  for  their  warfare  against 
that  satrap  as  well  as  for  the  command  of  the  strait.  Accordingly, 
while  it  was  a  main  object  with  Phamabazus  to  acquire  possession 
of  Abydos — there  was  nothing  which  the  Abydenes  dreaded  so 
much  as  to  become  subject  to  him.  In  this  view  they  were 
decidedly  disposed  to  cling  to  Lacedaemonian  protection ;  and  it 
happened  by  a  fortunate  accident  for  Sparta  tiiat  the  able  and 
experienced  Derkyllidas  was  harmost  in  the  town  at  the  moment 
of  the  battle  of  Knidusw  Having  fought  in  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
he  had  been  sent  to  announce  the  news  to  Agesilaus,  whom  he 
had  met  on  his  march  at  Amphipolis,  and  who  had  sent  him 
forward  into  Asia  to  communicate  the  victory  to  the  allied  cities  ;^ 
neither  of  them  at  that  moment  anticipating  the  great  maritime 
defeat  then  impending.  The  presence  in  Abydos  of  such  an 
officer — who  had  already**  acquired  a  high  military  reputation  in 
that  region,  and  was  at  marked  enmity  with  Phamabazus — com- 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-3;  Diodor. 
xiv.  84.     About  Samos,  xiv.  97. 

Compare  also  the  speech  of  Derkylli- 
das to  the  Abydends  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv. 
8,  4) — ''0<r<p  8<  fjLoWoy  al  6x\ai  ir6\€t5 
^vy  Tp  T<Jx|?  itirf<rTpd^(ray  Vfiwy,  ro- 
<rovr<f>  6yr«6S  fi  OfitTtpa  iri<rT<{Ti7t  ixtl^tav 


^aytiri  hv,  &c. 

'  *Ek  yiip  *A/3^8ow,  t^t  rhy  dircun-a 
Xp6vov  ^fiJy  fx^P<"~^yB  Demosthenes 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  (cunt.  Aristo- 
krat.  c.  39.  p.  072;  compare  c.  52.  p. 
688). 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  2. 
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bined  with  the  standing  apprehensions  of  Jjie  Abydenes — ^was  now 
the  means  of  saving  a  remnant  at  least  of  maritime  ascendency  to 
Sparta.  During  the  general  alarm  which  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Knidus,  when  the  harmosts  were  everywhere  taking  flight,  and 
when  anti-Spartan  manifestations,  often  combined  with  internal 
revolutions  to  overthrow  the  Dekarchs  or  their  substitutes,  were 
spreading  from  city  to  city — Derkyllidas  assembled  the  Abydenes, 
heartened  them  up  against  the  reigning  contagion,  and  exhorted 
them  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  Sparta  by  remaining  faithful  to  her 
while  others  were  falling  off ;  assuring  them  that  she  would  still 
be  found  capable  of  giving  them  protection.  His  exhortations 
were  listened  to  with  favour.  Abydos  remained  attached  to 
Sparta,  was  put  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  became  the  only 
harbour  of  safety  for  the  fugitive  harmosts  out  of  the  other  cities, 
Asiatic  and  European. 

Having  secured  his  hold  upon  Abydos,  Derkyllidas  crossed  the 
Derkyllidas  Strait  to  make  sure  also  of  the  strong  place  of  Sestos^  on 
Abyd^md  the  Europcau  side,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.*  In 
^iS**oJ^  that  fertile  peninsula  there  had  been  many  new  settlers, 
?fp£rSi^  who  had  come  in  and  acquired  land  under  the  Lacedae- 
^^f  monian  supremacy,  especially  since  the  building  of  the 
thfl  Utter,  cross-wall  by  Derkyllidas  to  defend  the  isthmus  against 
Thracian  invasion.  By  means  of  these  settlers,  dependent  on 
Sparta  for  the  security  of  their  tenures— and  of  the  refugees  from 
various  cities  all  concentrated  under  his  protection — Derkyllidas 
maintained  his  position  effectively  both  at  Abydos  and  at  Sestos; 
defying  the  requisition  of  Phamabazus  that  he  should  forthwith 
evacuate  them.  The  satrap  threatened  war,  and  actually  ravaged 
the  lands  round  Abydos;  but  without  any  result  His  wrath 
against  the  Lacedsemonians,  already  considerable,  was  so  aggra- 
vated by  disappointment  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  yet 
expel  them  from  his  satrapy,  that  he  resolved  to  act  against  them 
with  increased  energy,  and  even  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  near 
their  own  home.  For  this  purpose  he  transmitted  orders  to  Konon 
to  prepare  a  commanding  naval  force  for  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  both  Abydos  and  Sestos  under 
blockade." 

»  Lysander,  after  the  victory  of -^goa-  I  to  the  Sestians  (Plutarch,  Lyaand.  c. 


potami  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Atbe- 
niauB  from  Sestos,  had  assigned  the 
town  and  district  as  a  settlement  for 
the  pilots  and  Kelustee  aboard  his  fleet. 
But  the  Ephors  are  said  to  have  reversed 
the  assignment,  and  restored  the  town 


14).    Probably  however  the  new  set- 
tlers would  remain  in  part  upon  the 
lands  vacated  by  the  expelled  Athe- 
nians. 
2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  4-6, 
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As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  Pharnabazus  embarked  on  board  a 
powerfid  fleet  equipped  by  Konon ;  directing  his  course  kc.  393. 
to  Melos,  to  various  islands  amonff  the  Cvclades,  and  Phamaimu« 

-,  1  i'-rfci  rm  *"^  Konoa 

lastly  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.     They  here  spent  **"  "^^^^ 

J.-  xL  X      i?   T  •  1    ■»/  .         ,.        their  fleet  to 

some  time  on  the  coast  01  Liaconia  and  Messenia,  dis-  PeioponneBua 
embarking  at  several  points  to  ravage  the  country,  corinih. 
They  next  landed  on  the  island  of  Kythera,  which  they  captured, 
granting  safe  retirement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and 
leaving  in  the  island  a  garrison  under  the  Athenian  Nikopheraus. 
Quitting  then  the  harbourless,  dangerous,  and  ill-provided  coast 
of  Laconia,  they  sailed  up  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  the  Isthmus  of 
G)rinth.  Here  they  found  the  confederates — Corinthian,  Boeotian, 
Athenian,  &c. — carrying  on  war,  with  Corinth  as  their  central 
post,  against  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sikyon.  The  line  across  the 
isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Kenchreae  (the  two  ports  of  Corinth) 
was  now  made  good  by  a  defensive  system  of  operations,  so  as  to 
confine  the  Lacedaemonians  within  Peloponnesus ;  just  as  Athens, 
prior  to  her  great  losses  in  446  b.c.,  while  possessing  both  Megara 
and  Pegae,  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  inland  road  midway 
between  them,  where  it  crosses  the  high  and  difficult  crest  of 
Mount  Geraneia,  thus  occupying  the  only  three  roads  by  which  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  could  march  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
into  Attica  or  Bceotia.^  Phamabazns  communicated  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  with  the  allies,  assured  them  of  his  strenuous 
support  against  Sparta,  and  left  with  them  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.* 

The  appearance  of  a  Persian  satrap  with  a  Persian  fleet,  as 
master  of  the  Pelononnesian  sea  and  the  Saronic  Gulf,  Assutance 

*  ^  ^  '    and  encoa- 

was  a  phaenomenon  astounding  to  Grecian  eyes.     And  rag«n»ent 

*  c3  .^  given  by 

if  it  was  not  equally  oflensive  to  Grecian  sentiment,  this  Ruuraabaxua 

to  the  allies 

was  in  itself  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  ^t  corimh— 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  had  been  stifled  by  the  Pelo-  fact  of » 
ponnesian  War  and  the  Spartan  empire.     No  Persian  wulpand 
tiara  had  been  seen  near  the  Saronic  Gulf  since  the  COTinUi. 
battle  of  Salamis ;  nor  could  anything  short  of  the  intense  per- 
sonal wrath  of  Pharnabazus  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his 
desire  to  revenge  upon  them  the  damage  inflicted  by  Derkyllidas 
and  Agesilaus,  have  brought  him  now  so  far  away  from  his  own 


»  See  Sir  William  OeU's  Itinerary  of 
Greece,  p.  4.  Emflt  Curtius — Pelopon- 
nesos — p.  25,  26,  and  Thucyd.  i.  108. 


2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7,  8;   Diodor. 
xiv.  84. 
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Itiaraabazui 
leaves  tbe 
fleet  with 
Konon  io  the 
tiarcmlc  Qnlf, 
aud  aids  bim 
with  money 
io  rebuild 
the  liODg 
Walls  of 
Athens. 


satrapy.  It  was  tliis  wrathful  feeling  of  which  Konon  Uxk 
advantage  to  procure  from  him  a  still  more  important  boon. 
Since  404  b.c.,  a  space  of  eleven  years,  Athens  had  continued 
without  any  walls  round  her  seaport  town  Peiraeus,  and 
without  any  Long  Walls  to  connect  her  city  with  Peinetia 
To  this  state  she  had  been  condemned  by  the  sentence 
of  her  enemies,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  she  cooU 
have  little  trade — few  ships  either  armed  or  mercantile- 
poor  defence  even  against  pirates,  and  no  defence  at  all 
against  aggression  from  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  Eoooa 
now  entreated  Pharnabazus,  who  was  about  to  go  home,  to  leafe 
the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  to  permit  him  to  use  it  in  re- 
building the  fortifications  of  Peirseus  as  well  as  the  Long  Walls 
of  Athens.  While  he  engaged  to  maintain  the  fleet  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  islands,  he  assured  the  satrap  that  no  blow  cooU 
be  inflicted  upon  Sparta  so  destructive  or  so  mortifying,  as  the 
renovation  of  Athens  and  Peireeus  with  their  complete  and  con- 
nected fortifications.  Sparta  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  most 
important  harvest  which  she  had  reaped  from  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Indignant  as  he  now  was  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Pharnabazus  sympathised  cordially  with  these 
plans,  and  on  departing  not  only  left  the  fleet  under  the  commaod 
of  Eonon,  but  also  furnished  him  with  a  considerable  sam  of 
money  towards  the  expense  of  the  fortifications.^ 

Konon  betook  himself  to  the  work  energetically  and  without 
Konon  re-  delay.  Hc  had  quitted  Athens  in  407  B.a,  as  one  of 
i!?nJ'wiSu  ^^^  joint  admirals  nominated  after  the  disgrace  of 
ip^iSL"^  Alkibiades.  He  had  parted  with  his  countrymen  finally 
of  the  aiuefl.  ^t  thc  catastrophc  of  ^gospotami  in  405  b.c.,  preserving 
the  miserable  fraction  of  eight  or  nine  ships  out  of  that  noble 
fleet  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  entire  into  the  hands  of 
Lysander.  He  now  returned,  in  393  B.C.,  as  a  second  Themi- 
stokles,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  restorer  of  her  loet 
strength  and  independence.  All  hands  were  set  to  work;  car^ 
pentcrs  and  masons  being  hired  with  the  funds  furnished  by 
Pharnabazus,  to  complete  the  fortifications  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Tbe  Boeotians  and  other  neighbours  lent  their  aid  Ecalously  as 
volunteers* — the  same  who  eleven  years  before  had  danced  to  the 


85. 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  9,  10. 

'  Xon.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  lU;  Diodor.  xiv. 


Coruolius  Nepos  (Conon,  c.  4)  men- 


tions fifty  talents  as  a  sum  receiyed  by 
Konon  from  Phamabasua  as  a  present, 
and  devoted  by  him  to  this  publk 
work.    This  is  not  improbable;  bat  Um 
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sound  of  joyful  music  when  the  former  walls  were  demolished ; 
so  completely  bad  the  feelings  of  Greece  altered  since  that  period. 
By  sudi  hearty  cooperation,  the  work  was  finished  during  the 
course  of  the  present  summer  and  autumn  without  any  opposition  ; 
and  Athens  enjoyed  again  her  fortified  Feiraeus  and  harbour,  with 
a  pair  of  Long  Walls,  straight  and  parallel,  joining  it  securely  to 
the  city.  The  third  or  Phaleric  Wall  (a  single  wall  stretching 
from  Athens  to  Phalerum),  which  had  existed  down  to  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Lysander,  was  not  restored ;  nor  was  it  indeed  by 
any  means  necessary  to  the  security  either  of  the  city  or  of  the 
port  Having  thus  given  renewed  life  and  security  to  Peiraeus, 
Konon  commemorated  his  great  naval  victory  by  a  golden  wreath 
in  the  acropolis,  as  well  as  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  Peiraeus 
to  the  honour"  of  the  Knidian  Aphrodite,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Knidus  with  peculiar  devotion  by  the  local  population.^  He 
farther  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  walls  by  a  splendid 
sacrifice  and  festival  banquet.  And  the  Athenian  people  not  only 
inscribed  on  a  pillar  a  public  vote  gratefully  recording  the  exploits 
of  Konon,  but  Ulso  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour.' 

The  importance  of  this  event  in  reference  to  the  future  history 
of  Athens  was  unspeakable.     Though  it  did  not  restore  ^^^^  «m- 

*  "  ,  ,      portance  of 

to  her  either  her  former  navy,  or  her  former  empire,  it  thia  rwtora- 
reconstituted  her  as  a  city  not  only  self-determining  but  much  it  de- 
even  partially  ascendent.  It  re-animated  her,  if  not  into  accident 
the  Athens  of  Perlkles,  at  least  into  that  of  Isokrates  and  Demo- 
sthenes :  it  imparted  to  her  a  second  fill  of  strength,  dignity,  and 
commercial  importance,  during  the  half  century  destined  to  elapse 
before  she  was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  military  force 
of  Macedon.  Those  who  recollect  the  extraordinary  stratagem 
whereby  Themistokles  had  contrived  (eighty-five  years  before)  to 
accomplish  the  fortification  of  Athens,  in  spite  of  the  base  but 
formidable  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  will  be 
aware  how  much  the  consummation  of  the  Themistoklean  project 
had  depended  upon  accident  Now,  also,  Konon  in  his  restoration 
was  favoured  by  unusual  combinations  such  as  no  one  could  have 
predicted.  That  Phamabazus  should  conceive  the  idea  of  coming 
over  himself  to  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of  the  largest  force,  was 


total  sum  contributed  by  the  satrap 
towards  the  fortifications  must  pro- 
bably hare  been  much  greater. 

•  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  610. 
c.  21.     Pausanias  (i.  1,  3)  still  saw  this 


temple  in   Peincus — very   near  to  the 
sea ;  550  years  afterwards. 

2  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  1<>.  p. 
477,  478;  Atheuseus,  i.  3;  Cumelius 
Nepos,  Conon,  c.  4. 
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a  most  unexpected  contingency.  He  was  influenced  neither  by 
attachment  to  Athens,  nor  seemingly  by  considerations  of  policT, 
though  the  proceeding  was  one  really  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
Persian  power — but  simply  by  his  own  violent  personal  wrath 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  this  wrath  would  probably  hafe 
been  satisfied,  if,  after  the  battle  of  ELnidus,  he  could  have  cleared 
his  own  satrapy  of  them  completely.  It  was  his  vehement  impa- 
tience, when  he  found  himself  unable  to  expel  his  old  enemy 
Derkyllidas  from  the  important  position  of  Abydos,  which  chiefly 
spurred  him  on  to  take  revenge  on  Sparta  in  her  own  water& 
Nothing  less  than  the  satrap's  personal  presence  would  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Konon  either  a  sufficient  naval  force,  or  sufficient 
funds,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  walls,  and  the  defiance  of  all 
impediment  &om  Sparta.  So  strangely  did  events  thus  run,  that 
the  energy,  by  which  Derkyllidas  preserved  Abydos,  brought  upon 
Sparta,  indirectly,  the  greater  mischief  of  the  new  Kononian  walls. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Sparta  that  Phamabazus  should  at 
once  have  recovered  Abydos  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  satrapy ;  in 
which  case  he  would  have  had  no  wrongs  remaining  unavenged  to 
incense  him,  and  would  have  kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  ^Egean; 
feeding  Konon  with  a  modest  squadron  sufficient  to  keep  the 
Lacedaemonian  navy  from  again  becoming  formidable  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  but  leaving  the  walls  of  Peiraeus  (if  we  may  borrow 
an  expression  of  Plato)  ^'  to  continue  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth."  1 

But  the  presence  of  Konon  with  his  powerful  fleet  was  not  the 
only  condition  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work.  It  was  requisite  further  that  the  interposition  of 
Sparta  should  be  kept  off  not  merely  by  sea,  but  by  land 
— and  that  too  during  all  the  number  of  months  that  the 
walls  were  in  progress.  Now  the  barrier  against  her  on 
land  was  constituted  by  the  fact,  that  the  confederate 
held   the    cross    line   within   the    isthmus    from 


Mainte- 
luwoe  of  Uie 
Unes  of 
CorinUi 
against 
Sparta,  was 
one  emential 
condition  to 
the  power 
of  rebuild- 
ing the 

^uZf^   force 

mSn^ned     Lcchaeum  to  Kenchreae,  with  Corinth  as  a  centre.'    But 

longnr  uian    they  wcrc  unablc  to  maintmn  this  line  even  through  the 

the  ensuing  *' .  .  o 

year.  cusuiug  year — during  which  Sparta,  aided  by  dissensioDS 

at  Corinth,  broke  through  it,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
Had  she  been  able  to  break  through  it  while  the  fortifications  of 


1  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  778.  icodc^ciy 
i^y  iv  rp  yp  learoKtlfitya  tA  rtlxrit  &c. 

'  The  importance  of  maintaining  these 
lines,  as  a  protection  to  Athens  against 


invasion  from  Sparta,  ia  illustrated  in 
Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  19,  and  Andokiddty 
Or.  iii.  De  Pace,  s.  26. 
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Athens  were  yet  incomplete,  she  would  have  deemed  no  effort  too 
great  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Attica  and  interrupt  the  work,  in 
which  she  might  very  probably  have  succeeded.  Here  then  was 
the  second  condition,  which  was  realised  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  393  b.c.,  but  which  did  not  continue  to  be  realised 
longer.  So  fortunate  was  it  for  Athens,  that  the  two  conditions 
were  fulfilled  both  together  during  this  particular  year ! 
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FROM  THE  REBUHiDING  OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHEK8 

TO  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALKIDA8. 

TuE  presence  of  Phamabazus  and  Konon  with  their  commanding 
B.C.  393.  force  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  the  liberality  with  whidi 
urjje  plana    ^hc  former  furnidhed  pecuniary  aid  to   the   latter  for 

of  Konon—  ,      ,  *  ,        • 

organiu-       rcbuildinff  the  full  fortifications  of  Athens,  as  well  as  to 

tion  of  a  iy-t»i«  t»         i  •  p    \ 

mercenary  the  Corinthians  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — seem  to 
corinih.  havc  givcu  preponderance  to  the  confederates  over  Sparta 
for  that  year.  The  plans  of  Konon  ^  were  extensive.  He  was  the 
first  to  organise,  for  the  defence  of  Corinth,  a  mercenary  force 
which  was  afterwards  improved  and  conducted  with  greater  effi- 
ciency by  Iphikrates ;  and  after  he  had  finished  the  fortifications 
of  Peiraeus  with  the  Long  Walls,  he  employed  himself  in  showing 
his  force  among  the  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  renewed  maritime  power  for  Athens.  We  even  hear  that 
he  caused  an  Athenian  envoy  to  be  despatched  to  Dionysius  at 
Syracuse,  with  the  view  of  despatching  that  despot  from  Sparta, 
and  bringing  him  into  connexion  with  Athens.  Evagoras,  despot 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  the  steady  friend  of  Konon,  was  a  party  to 
this  proposition,  which  he  sought  to  strengthen  by  ofiering  to 
Dionysius  his  sister  in  marriage.*  There  was  a  basis  of  sympathy 
between  them  arising  from  the  fact  that  Evagoras  was  at  variance 
with  the  Phenicians  both  in  Phenicia  and  Cyprus,  while  Dionysius 
was  in  active  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians  (their  kinsmen  and 
colonists)  in  Sicily.  Nevertheless  the  proposition  met  with  little 
or  no  success.  We  find  Dionysius  afterwards  still  continuing  to 
act  as  an  ally  of  Sparta. 

Profiting  by  the  aid  received  from  Phamabazus,  the  Corinthians 
Naval  con-  Strengthened  their  fleet  at  Lechaeum  (their  harbour  in 
SJiinthSS  the  Corinthian  Gulf)  so  considerably,  as  to  become 
dS^m^SSs.  masters  of  the  Gulf,  and  to  occupy  Rhium,  one  of  the 
lintwan^  two  oppositc  capcs  which  bound  its  narrow  entrance. 
Gulf.  To  oppose  them,  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  were 

1  Harpokration,  v.  ItvtKhv  4y  Koplp$^.  I      '  Lyaias,  Orat.  xix.  (De  Bonis  Aris* 
PhilochoruB,  Fragm.  150,  ed.  Didot.         |  tophauis)  a.  21. 
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(Iriyen  to  greater  maritime  effort  More  than  one  naval  action 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  those  waters  where  the  prowess  and 
skill  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormion  had  been  so  signally  dis- 
played at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  At  length 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Herippidas,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  after  his  predecessor  Polemarchus  had  been 
slain  in  battle,  compelled  the  Corinthians  to  abandon  Rhium, 
and  gradually  recovered  his  ascendency  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
which  his  successor  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus,  still  farther 
completed.* 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  (seemingly  during  the 
last  half  of  393  B.C.  and  the  full  year  of  392  B.C.),  so  as  j^  ^2, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  temporary  naval  preponderance  ^and-war- 
of  the  Corinthians — the  latter  were  at  the  same  time  J*^^* 
beanng  the  brunt  of  a  desultory,  but  continued,  land-  ™^^^ 
warfare   against   the  garrison   of  Lacedaemonians  and  ^^**^**"~' 
Peloponnesians  established  at   Sikyon.      Both   Corinth  sparum 
and  Lechaeum  were  partly  defended  by  the  presence  of  pyingtbe 
confederate  troops,  Boeotians,  Argeians,  Athenians,  or  rinthfrom 
mercenaries  paid  by  Athens.     But  this  did  not  protect 
the  Corinthians  against  suffering  great  damage,  in  their  lands  and 
outlying  properties,  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

The  plain  between  Corinth  and  Sikyon — fertile  and  extensive 
(speaking  by  comparison  with  Peloponnesus  generally),  sufferings  of 
and  constituting:  a  larce  part  of  the  landed  property  of  thiaiu  fh>in 

■  •!    the  war  belns 

both  cities,  was  rendered  uncultivable  during  393  and  carried  on  in 
392  B.C. ;  so  that  the  Corinthian  proprietors  were  obliged  u^.  Many 
to  withdraw  their  servants  and  cattle  to  Peiraeum'  (a  STpriet^ 
portion  of  the  Corinthian  territory  without  the  Isthmus  SJSSS^to 
properly  so  called,  north-east  of  the  Akrokorinthus,  in  a  ^®  ^"'' 
line  between  that  eminence  and  the  Megarian  harbour  of  Pegae). 
Here  the  Sikyonian  assailants  could  not  reach  them,  because  of 
the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  which  connected  that  city  by  a  con- 
tinuous fortification  of  12  stadia  (somewhat  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half)  with  its  harbour  of  Lechaeum.      Nevertheless  the  loss  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  deserted  plain  was  still  so  great,  that  two  suc- 
cessive seasons  of  it  were  quite  enough  to  inspire  them  with  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  war ; '  the  more  so,  as  the  damage  fell 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  11. 

*  Xen.  Uellen.  iv.  4,  1 ;  iv.  5,  1. 

>  I  diwent  from  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  as 
well  as  from  M.  Rehdantz  (Vitse  Ipbi- 
cratiii,  &c.  c.  4,  who  in  the  main  agrees 


with  Dodwell's  Annales  Xenophontei) 
in  their  chronological  arrangement  of 
these  events. 

The^  place  the  battle  fought  by  Prax- 
itas  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth 
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exclusively  upon  them — their  allies  in  Boeotia,  Athens,  and  Ai^ 
having  as  yet  suffered  nothing.  Constant  military  service  for 
defence,  with  the  conversion  of  the  city  into  a  sort  of  besieged 
post,  aggravated  their  discomfort  Tliere  was  another  circum- 
stance also,  doubtless  not  without  influence.  The  consequences  of 
the  battle  of  Knidus  had  been,  first,  to  put  down  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  fear  which  she  inspired 


in  393  B.C.,  And  the  destruction  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  mora  or  division  by  Iphi- 
krat^s  (the  monthly  date  of  which  is 
marked  by  its  having  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  Isthmian  games),  in  392  b.o. 
I  place  the  former  event  in  392  b.c.  ; 
the  latter  in  390  B.C.,  immediately  after 
the  Isthmian  games  of  390  B.C. 

If  we  study  the  narrative  of  Xeno- 
phon,  we  shall  find,  that  after  describ- 
ing (iv.  3)  the  battle  of  Koroneia  (Au- 
gust 394  B.C.)  with  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, and  the  return  of  Agesilaus 
home — he  goes  on  in  the  next  chapter 
to  narrate  the  land-war  about  or  near 
Corinth,  which  he  carries  down  without 
interruption  (through  Chapters  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  of  Book  iv.)  to  389  B.C. 

But  in  Chapter  8  of  Book  iv.,  he  leaves 
the  land-war,  and  takes  up  the  naval 
operations,  from  and  after  the  battle  of 
Knidus  (Aug.  394  B.C.).  He  recounts 
how  Phamabazus  and  Konon  came  across 
the  ^gean  with  a  powerful  fleet  in  the 
spring  of  393  B.C.,  and  how  after  various 
proceedings,  they  brought  the  fleet  to 
the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  must  have  arrived 
at  or  near  Midsummer  393  b.c. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  certain,  that 
these  proceedings  of  Phamabazus  with 
the  fleet,  recounted  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter, come,  in  point  of  date,  before  the 
seditious  movements  and  the  coup  cTe'tat 
at  Corinth,  which  are  recounted  in  the 
fourth  chapter.  At  the  time  when 
Phamabazus  was  at  Corinth  in  Mid- 
summer 393  B.C.,  the  narrative  of  Xe- 
nophon  (iv.  8,  8-10)  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  Corinthians  were  prosecuting 
the  war  zealously,  and  without  discon- 
tent: the  money  and  encouragement 
which  Phamabazus  gave  them  were  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  such  ardour.  It 
was  by  aid  of  this  money  that  the  Co- 
rinthians fitted  out  their  fleet  under 
Agathinus,  and  acquired  for  a  time  the 
maritime  command  of  the  Qulf. 

The  discou tents  against  the  war  (re- 
counted in  chap.  4  seq.)  could  not  have 
commenced  until  a  considerable  time 
after  the    departure    of   Phamabazus. 


They  arose  out  of  causes  whidi  onlj 
took  effect  after  a  long  continaaibos' 
the  hardships  of  the  land-war,  the  loan 
of  property  and  slaves,  the  jealousy  to- 
wards Attica  and  BcBotia  as  being  nih 
disturbed,  &o.    The  Lacedsemoniaa  and 
Peloponnesiao  aggressive    force  at  S- 
kyon  cannot  possibly  have  bem  estab- 
lished before  the  autumn  of  394  b.c^ 
and  was  most  probably  placed  then 
early  in  the  spring  of  393   BjC    Iti 
effects  were  brought  about,  not  bj  one 
great  blow,  but  by  repetition  of  xavigei 
and  destructive  annoyance ;  and  all  tiie 
effects  which  it  produced  previoiia  to 
Midsummer  393  B.C.  would  be  moR 
than  compensated  by  the  presencs,  the 
gifts,  and  the  encouragement  of  Iliini- 
bazus  with  his   powerful  fleet.    Hon* 
over,  after  his  departure,  too,  the  Co- 
rinthians were  at  first  successful  at  m 
and  acquired  the  command  of  the  Oolt 
which  however  thev  did  not  retain  ibr 
more  than  a  year,  if  so  much.    Heooe 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  strong  diseoa- 
tent  against  the  war  b^gan  befbie  the 
early  part  of  392  B.C. 

Considering  aU  theae  circumstaooei, 
I  think  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
coup  dTe'tai  and  massacre  at  Corinth  took 
plaice  (not  in  393  B.C.,  as  Mr.  (Hinton  and 
M.  Rehdants  place  it,  but)  in  392  b.c; 
and  the  battle  within  the  Long  Walla 
rather  later  in  the  same  year. 

Next,  the  opinion  of  the  same  two 
authors  as  weU  as  of  Dodwell — that  the 
destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora 
by  Iphikratds  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  392  B.O. — is  also,  in  my  view,  erro- 
neous. If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pack  all  the  events  men- 
tioned in  Xenophon,  iv.  4,  into  the  year 
393  B.O. ;  which  I  hold  to  be  impoai&le. 
If  the  destruction  of  the  mora  did  not 
occur  in  the  spring  of  392  B.C.,  we  know 
that  it  could  not  have  oceiuied  until 
the  spring  of  390  B.C.;  that  is,  the  next 
ensuing  Isthmian  gamea,  two  years  ato- 
wards.  And  this  last  will  be  found  to 
be  its  true  date ;  thus  leaving  full  time, 
but  not  too  much  time,  for  the  antsee- 
dent  oocurrences. 
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to  the  Corinthians ;  next,  to  rebuild  the  fortifications,  and  renovate 
the  shipping,  commercial  as  well  as  warlike,  of  Athens ; — a  revival 
well  calculated  to  bring  back  a  portion  of  that  anti-Athenian 
jealousy  and  apprehension  which  the  Corinthians  had  felt  so 
strongly  a  few  years  before.  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  of 
Corinth  may  have  been  actually  driven  away  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  war,  to  the  renewed  fortifications  and  greater  security  of 
Peirseus. 

Fostered  by  this  pressure   of  circumstances,   the  discontented 
philo-Laconian  or  peace-party  which  had  always  existed  b.c.  392. 
at  Corinth,  presently  acquired  sufficient  strength,  and  mSSrStH^ 
manifested  itself  with  sufficient  publicity,  to  give  much  ph{l<^Lllco- 
alarm  to  the  government.     The  Corinthian  government  J^?JJ,^ 
had  always  been,  and  still  was,  oligarchical.     In  what  ^JI^^JSJ! 
manner  the  administrators  or  the  council  were  renewed,  goveniment 
or  how  long  individuals  continued  in  office,  indeed,  we  thing  but 
do  not  know.      But  of  democracy,  with  its  legal  popular  *«  force, 
assemblies,  open  discussions,  and  authoritative  resolves,  there  was 
nothing.*      Now  the  oligarchical  persons  actually  in  power  were 
vehemently  anti-Laconian,  consisting  of  men  who  had  partaken  of 
the  Persian  funds  and  contracted  alliance  with  Persia,  besides 
compromising  themselves  irrevocably  (like  Timolaus)  by  the  most 
bitter  manifestations  of  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta.     These 
men  found  themselves  menaced  by  a  powerful   opposition-party, 
which  had  no  constitutional  means  for  making  its  sentiments  pre- 
dominant, and  for  accomplishing  peaceably  either  a  change  of 
administrators  or  a  change  of  public  policy.      It  was  only  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  and  violence  that  such  a  consummation  could  be 
brought  about ;   a  fact   notorious   to   both   parties — so  that  the 
oligarchical  administrators,  informed  of  the  meetings  and  conver- 
sations going  on,  knew  well  that  they  had  to  expect  nothing  less 
than  the  breaking  out  of  a  conspiracy.      That  such  anticipations 
were  well-founded,  we  gather  even  from  the  partial  recital  of 
Xenophon ;  who  states  that  Pasimelus,  the  philo-Laconian  leader, 
was  on   his  guard  and  in   preparation' — and  counts  it  to  him 


>  Plutarch.  Dion.  c.  53. 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  4,  2.  Ty6irr€s  8i  ol 
'Apytioi  icoU  BotctfToi  koI  *A0riyaioi  Koi  Ko- 
pivBiwv  ot  rt  r&y  wapci  fiaffi\4a»s  XP^f^^' 
rtav  /A€T€<rxi1'c<^»'€j,  koX  ol  rod  wo\4fju>v 
alrt(iraroi  ytytyrifAtyotj  J>j,  tl  fi^i  iKwo^t&y 
woffiffaiyro  rohs  4ir\  r^y  tlo^yriy  rtrpafi- 
fi4yovSf  Kty^vytlMTtt  ircCXtv  ri  ir6\it  Kcucu- 


woitiirBcu. 

iv.  4,  4.  0/  8i  yti&rtpotf  Wowrtito'aaf- 
ros  Tlcurifi'tiXov  rh  fi4Woy  KcfffScUy  ^<rv- 
X^ov  (irxoy  iy  t(^  Kpavitp-  &s  8i  r^s  Kpav' 
yrjs  liffBoyrOf  koX  <ptiyoyr4s  rtyts  4k  rod 
irpdyfiaros  i^lxoyro  irphs  ainohSf  in  ro^ 
rov  i.yalipafi6yrts  Karh  rhy  *AKpoK6piyOoy, 
wpo<rfia\6yras  fi^y  *Apy9iovs  icoU  robs  &A- 


yiaai — olhu   8^   Ktd    (r<pny^s    iirtx^ipovy  \  \ovs  hir^KpoitccLmOf  &c. 
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as  a  virtue  that  shortly  afterwards  he  opened  tlie  gates  to  the 
Lacedsemonians. 

Anticipating  such  conspiracy,  the  government  resolved  to  prevent 
The  Co-  it  by  a  coup  d'etat.  They  threw  themselves  upon  the 
government  assistancc  of  their  allies,  invited  in  a  body  of  Argeiana, 
conspiracy  and  made  their  blow  the  more  sure  by  striking  it  on  tlie 
dvir*^  last  day  of  the  festival  called  Eukleia,  when  it  was  least 
expected.  Their  proceeding,  though  dictated  by  precaution,  wts 
executed  with  the  extreme  of  brutal,  ferocity  aggravated  by  sacri- 
lege ;  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  deep-laid  artifices 
recently  practised  by  the  Spartan  Ephors  when  they  were  m  like 
manner  afraid  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon — and  more  like  the 
oligarchical  conspirators  at  Korkyra  (in  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War)  when  they  broke  into  the  assembled  Senate, 
and  massacred  Feithias  with  sixty  others  in  the  Senate-houae.^ 
While  the  choice  performers  at  Corinth  were  contending  for  the 
prize  in  the  theatre,  with  judges  formally  named  to  decide — and 
while  the  market-place  around  was  crowded  with  festive  spectators 
— a  number  of  armed  men  were  introduced,  probably  Argeiao^ 
with  leaders  designating  the  victims  whom  they  were  to  strike. 
Some  of  these  select  victims  were  massacred  in  the  market-place, 
others  in  the  theatre,  and  one  even  while  sitting  as  a  judge  in 
the  theatre.  Others  again  fled  in  terror,  to  embrace  ihe  altan  or 
statues  in  the  market-place — which '  sanctuary  nevertheless  did  not 
save  their  lives.  Nor  was  such  sacrilege  arrested — repugnant  « 
it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the  assembled  spectators  and  to  Greciaii 
feelings  generally — until  120  persons  had  perished.'  But  the 
persons  slain  were  chiefly  elderly  men ;  for  the  yomiger  portion  of 
the  philo-Laconian  party,  suspecting  some  mischief,  had  dedioed 
attending  the  festival,  and  kept  themselves  separately  assembled 
under  their  leader  Pasimelus,  in  the  gymnasium  and  cypress-grore 
called  Kranium,  just  without  the  city-gates.  We  find  too  that 
they  were  not  only  assembled,  but  actually  in  arms.  For  the 
moment  that  they  heard  the  clamour  in  the  market-place  and 
learnt  from  some  fugitives  what  was  going  on,  they  rushed  up  at 
once  to  the  Akrokorinthus  (or  eminence  and  acropolis  overhanging 
the  city)  and  got  possession  of  the  citadel ;  which  they  maintained 
with  such  force  and  courage,  that  the  Argeians,  and  the  Corin- 
thians who  took  part  with  the  government,  were  repulsed  in  the 
attempt  to  dislodge  them.     This  circumstance,  incUrectly  revealed 

1  Tbucyd.  iii.  70.  I  ber,  which  Beems  very  credible.    Xeno- 

3  Diodorua  (xiy.  8G)  gives  this  num-  |  phon  (iv.  4,  4)  only  aayB  w«AXol. 
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LQ  the  one-sided  narrative  of  Xenophon,  lets  us  into  the  real 
state  of  the  city,  and  affords  good  ground  for  believing  that 
Pasimelus  and  his  friends  were  prepared  beforehand  for  an  armed 
outbreak,  but  waited  to  execute  it,  until  the  festival  was  over, — a 
scruple  which  the  government,  in  their  eagerness  to  forestal  the 
plot,  disregarded ;  employing  the  hands  and  weapons  of  Argcians 
who  were  comparatively  unimpressed  by  solemnities  peculiar  to 
Corinth.^ 

Though  Pasimelus  and  his  friends  were  masters  of  the  citadel 
and  had  repulsed  the  assault  of  their  enemies,  yet  the  recent  coup 


1  In  recounting  thiB  alternation  of 
Tiolence  projected,  violence  perpetrated, 
recourse  on  the  one  side  to  a  foreign 
ally,  treason  on  the  other  by  admitting 
an  ayowed  enemy  —  which  formed  the 
modus  operandi  of  opposing  parties  in 
the  oligarchical  Corinth — I  invite  the 
reader  to  contrast  it  with  the  democra- 
tical  Athens. 

At  Athens,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesion  War,  there  were  precisely 
the  same  causes  at  work,  and  precisely 
the  same  marked  antithesis  of  parties, 
as  those  which  here  disturbed  Corinth. 
There  was  first,  a  considerable  Athenian 
minority  who  opposed  the  war  with 
Sparta  £rom  the  first ;  next,  when  the 
war  began,  the  proprietors  of  Attica  saw 
their  lands  ruined,  and  were  compelled 
either  to  carry  away,  or  to  lose,  their 
servants  and  cattle,  so  that  they  ob- 
tained no  returns.  The  intense  discon- 
tent, the  angry  complaints,  the  bitter 
conflict  of  parties,  which  these  circum- 
stances  raised  among  the  Athenian  citi- 
sens — not  to  mention  the  aggravation  of 
all  these  symptoms  by  the  terrible  epi- 
demic— are  marked  out  in  Thucydidds, 
and  have  been  recorded  in  a  preceding 
Yolume  of  this  history.  Not  only  the 
poeitive  loss  and  sufifering,  but  all  other 
causes  of  exasperation,  stood  at  a  higher 
mtch.  at  Athens  in  the  early  part  of  the 
i*eloponnesian  War,  than  at  Corinth  in 
392  B.C. 

Yet  what  were  the  effects  which  they 
produced!  Did  the  minority  resort  to 
a  conspiracy— or  the  majority  to  a  coup 
d^dtat — or  either  of  theiu  to  invitation 
of  foreign  aid  against  the  other?  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  minority  had 
always  open  to  them  the  road  of  pacific 
opposition,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a  majority  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  public 
assembly,  which  was  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  totality  of  the  citizens. 
Their  opposition^  though  paoifio  as  to 
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acts,  was  sufficiently  animated  and  vio* 
lent  in  words  and  propositions,  to  serve 
as  a  real  discharge  for  imprisoned  angry 
passion.  If  they  could  not  carry  the 
adoption  of  their  general  policy,  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  partial 
victories  which  took  off 'the  edge  of  a 
fierce  discontent;  witness  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  PeriklSs  (Thucyd.  ii.  65)  in 
the  year  before  his  death,  which  both 
gratified  and  mollified  the  antipathy 
against  him,  and  brought  about  shortly 
afterwards  a  strong  reaction  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  majority,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  that  the  predominance  of  its  policy 
depended  upon  its  maintaining  its  hold 
on  a  fiuctuating  public  assembly,  against 
the  utmost  freedom  of  debate  and  attack, 
within  certain  forms  and  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution ;  attachment 
to  the  latter  being  the  cardinal  principle 
of  political  morality  in  both  parties.  It 
was  this  system  which  excluded  on  both 
sides  the  thought  of  armed  violence.  It 
produced  among  the  democratical  citi- 
zens of  Athens  that  characteristic  in- 
sisted upon  by  Rleon  in  ThucydidSs — 
"constant  and  fearless  security  and  ab- 
sence of  treacherous  hostility  among  one 
another"  (8t^  7^  t^  KolBt  iini^ovkMs 
jcol  kvvwifio^Ktvrov  irp6s  kKK4i\ovs^  jcol 
is  rohi  ^vfifidxovs  rh  oArb  (x^^ — Thuc. 
iii.  37),  the  entire  absence  of  which 
stands  so  prominently  forward  in  these 
deplorable  proceedings  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal Corinth.  Pasimdlus  and  his  Corin- 
thian minority  had  no  assemblies,  di- 
kasteriee,  annual  Senate,  or  constant 
habit  of  free  debate  and  accusation,  to 
apfieal  to;  their  only  available  weapon 
was  armed  violence,  or  treacherous  cor- 
respondence with  a  foreign  enemy.  On 
the  part  of  the  Corinthian  government, 
superior  or  more  skilfully  used  force, 
or  superior  alliance  abroad,  was  the 
only  weapon  of  defence,  in  like  manner. 
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Skat  had  been  completely  successful  in  overawing  their  party 
in  the  city,  and  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sikyon.  Feeling 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  they  were  be^des 
frightened  by  menacing  omens,  when  they  came  to  ofer 
sacrifice,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  whether  the 
gods  encouraged  them  to  fight  or  not.  The  victims  were 
found  so  alarming,  as  to  drive  them  to  evacuate  the  po^ 
and  prepare  for  voluntary  exile.  Many  of  them  (according  to  Dio- 
dorus  500^)  actually  went  into  exile;  while  others,  and  amoDg 
them  Pasimelus  himself,  were  restrained  by  the  entreaties  of  their 
friends  and  relatives,  combined  with  solemn  assurances  of  peace 
and  security  from  the  government ;  who  now  probably  felt  them- 
selves victorious,  and  were  anxious  to  mitigate  the  antipathies 
which  their  recent  violence  had  inspired.  These  pacific  asHi- 
rances  were*  faithfully  kept,  and  n(?  farther  mischief  was  done  to 
any  citizen. 

But  the  political  condition  of  Corinth  was  materially  altered,  bj 
'"ii°^?  an  extreme  intimacy  of  alliance  and  communion  now 
union  and      formed  with  Arffos :  perhaps  combined  with  reciprocal 

consolidation       .,  _.  .  i/»  i  ,,mi 

between  Co-  nghts  01  mtermamage,  and  of  purchase  and  sale.  The 
Argoa.  boundary  pillars  or  hedges  which  separated  the  two  terri- 

tories were  pulled  up,  and  the  city  was  entitled  Argos  instead  of 
Corinth  (says  Xenophon).  Such  was  probably  the  invidious  phrase 
in  which  the  opposition  party  described  the  very  close  politiol 
union  now  formed  between  the  two  cities ;  upheld  by  a  strong 
Argeian  force  in  the  city  and  acropolis,  together  with  some 
Athenian  mercenaries  under  Iphikrates,  and  some  Boeotians  as  a 
garrison  in  the  port  of  Lechaeum.  Most  probably  the  govemment 
remained  still  Corinthian,  and  still  oligarchical,  as  before.  But  it 
now  rested  upon  Argeian  aid,  and  was  therefore  dependent  chiefij 
upon  Argos,  though  partly  also  upon  the  other  two  allies. 

To  Pasimelus  and  his  friends  such  a  state  of  things  was 
intolerable.  Though  j>ersonally  they  had  no  ill-usage 
to  complain  of,  yet  the  complete  predominance  of  their 
political  enemies  was  quite  sufficient  to  excite  their  most 
vehement  antipathies.  They  entered  into  secret  atx- 
respondence  with  Praxitas,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander at  Sikyon,  engaging  to  betray  to  him  one  of  the 
gates  in  the  western  Long  Wall  between  Corinth  and  LechsuB. 
The  scheme  being  concerted,  Pasimelus  and  his   partisans  go^ 

>  Diodor.  ziv.  86 ;  Xeu.  HeUan.  iv.  4,  5. 
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themselves  placed,^  partly  by  contrivance  and  partly  by  accident, 
on  the  night-watch  at  this  gate ;  an  imprudence,  which  shows  that 
the  government  not  only  did  not  maltreat  them,  but  even  admitted 
them  to  trust  At  the  moment  fixed,  Praxitas — presenting  himself 
with  a  Lacedsemonian  mora  or  regiment,  a  Sikyonian  force,  and 
the  Corithian  exiles, — ^found  the  treacherous  sentinels  prepared  to 
open  the  gates.  Having  first  sent  in  a  trusty  soldier  to  satisfy 
him  that  there  was  no  deceit,'  he  then  conducted  all  his  force 
within  the  gates,  into  the  mid-space  between  the  two  Long  Walls. 
So  broad  was  this  space,  and  so  inadequate  did  his  numbers 
appear  to  maintain  it,  that  he  took  the  precaution  of  digging  a 
cross-ditch  with  a  palisade  to  defend  himself  on  the  side  towards 
the  city ;  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  undisturbed,  since  the  enemy 
(we  are  not  told  why)  did  not  attack  him  all  the  next  day.  On 
the  ensuing  day,  however,  Argeians,  Corinthians,  and  Athenian 
mercenaries  under  Iphikrates,  all  came  down  from  the  city  in  full 
force ;  the  latter  stood  on  the  right  of  the  line,  along  the  eastern 
wall,  opposed  to  the  Corinthian  exiles  on  the  Lacedaemonian  left ; 
while  the  Lacedsemonians  themselves  were  on  their  own  right, 
opposed  to  the  Corinthians  from  the  city ;  and  the  Argeians, 
opposed  to  the  Sikyonians,  in  the  centre. 

It  was  here  that  the  battle  began;   the  Argeians,  bold  from 
superior  numbers,  attacked  and  broke  the  Sikyonians,  Jhei^ce- 
tearing  up  the  palisade,  and  pursuing  them  down  to  the  *»«  ^icto- 
sea  with  much  slaughter : '  upon  which  Pasimachus  the  «evere  loas 

of  the 

Lacedaemonian  commander  of  cavalry  coming  to  their  Argeians. 
aid,  caused  his  small  body  of  horsemen  to  dismount  and  tie  their 
horses  to  trees,  and  then  armed  them  with  shields  taken  firom  the 
Sikyonians,  inscribed  on  the  outside  with  the  letter  Sigma  (2). 
With  these  he  approached  on  foot  to  attack  the  Argeians,  who, 
mistaking  them  for  Sikyonians,  rushed  to  the  charge  with  alacrity ; 
upon  which  Pasimachus  exclaimed — "  By  the  two  Gods,  Argeians, 


*  Xen.  Helleu.  iv.  4,  8.     icoU  xarh,  rC- 

■  XeD.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8.  Nothing  can 
show  more  forcibly  the  Laconian  bias  of 
Xenophon,  than  the  credit  which  he 
g^ves  to  PasimdluB  for  hia  good  faith 
towarda  the  Lacedaemonians  whom  he 
was  letting  in;  overlooking  or  approv- 
ing his  treacherous  betrayal  towards  his 
own  countrymen,  in  thus  opening  a  gate 
which  he  had  been  trusted  to  watch. 
rit  8'  €l(niyay4rfiyf  Koi  otirus  kwkws 
Avc8ci|aTi|y,  &ffrt  6  tlatKBity  i^'hy* 


7ciXc,  wdyra  cTvcu  i^6K»s,  old  wtp  ^Xc- 
y4rriy. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  10.  Ka)  robs 
fihy  ^iKvctylovs  4Kpdrfi<rcaf  Koi  ^uunrdaav- 
Tcf  T^  ara^pwfia  i^iwKoy  M  $d\aff(rar, 
froU  ^Kct  woWoifs  ahrStv  kir4Kruyay. 

It  would  appear  from  hence  that  ther6 
must  have  been  an  open  portion  of  Le- 
chKum,  or  a  space  apart  from  (but  ad- 
joining to)  the  wall  which  encircled  Le- 
chsum,  yet  still  within  the  Long  \Vall8. 
Otherwise  the  fugitive  Sikvouians  could 
hardly  have  got  down  to  the 

2  I  2 
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these  Sigmas  which  you  see  here  will  deceive  you  :**  he  then 
closed  with  them  resolutely,  but  his  numbers  were  so  inferior  that 
he  was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.  Meanwhile  the  Corinthian 
exiles  on  the  left  had  driven  back  Iphikrates  with  his  mercenaries 
(doubtless  chiefly  light  troops)  and  pursued  them  even  to  the  city 
gates ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  easily  repelling  the  Corinthians 
opposed  to  them,  came  out  of  their  palisade  and  planted  themselves 
with  their  faces  towards  the  eastern  wall,  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  to  intercept  the  Argeians  on  their  return.  The  latter 
were  forced  to  run  back  as  they  could,  huddling  close  along  the 
eastern  wall,  with  their  right  or  unshielded  side  exposed  as  they 
passed  to  the  spears  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Before  they  could 
get  to  the  walls  of  Corinth,  they  were  met  and  roughly  handled 
by  the  victorious  Corinthian  exiles.  And  even  when  they  came  to 
the  walls,  those  within,  unwilling  to  throw  open  the  gates  for  fear 
of  admitting  the  enemy,  contented  themselves  with  handing  down 
ladders,  over  which  the  defeated  Argeians  clambered  with  distress 
and  diflSculty.  Altogether,  their  loss  in  this  disastrous  retreat  was 
frightful.  Their  dead  (says  Xenophon)  lay  piled  up  like  heaps  of 
stones  or  wood.^ 

This  victory  of  Praxitas  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  did 
SmilJSii  not  yet  make  them  masters  of  Lechaeum,*  was  neverthe- 
r"rt?o^  less  of  considerable  importance.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
of  the  ix>ng  rcceivcd  reinforcements  which  enabled  them  to  turn  it  to 
tween  Cj  still  better  account  The  first  measure  of  Praxitas  was 
Lechaum,      to  puU  dowu  a  Considerable  breadth  of  the  two  walls, 

80  afl  to 

open  a  free     leaving   a  brcach  which  opened  free  passage  for  any 
acroM.  Lacedaemonian  army  from  Sikyon  to  reach  and  pass  the 

tureKrom-     isthmus.      Hc  thcu   marchcd   his   troops   through  the 

rnvfin  nnd  * 

sidua.  breach,  forward  on  the  road  to  Megara,  capturing  the 

two  Corinthian  dependencies   of  Krommyon   and  Sidus  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  in  which  he  placed  garrisons.     Returning  back  by 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  4,  12.     Ovrcts  iv  !  partiality,  and  for  much  confusion  and 
hxiytf   iroXXoX    firtaoy,    &<rr9    tiOtfffiiyot    obscurity. 

Sp^y  ol   &v0pwiroi  trwpobs  trirov,  ^vXtay,  I      Xenophon  gives  ua  plainly  to  under* 
\l0ovj  r6r€  i0€<i<ravTo  a'upo{>s  y€Kpwy.  stand,  that  Lechseum  was  not  captured 

A  singular  form  of  speech.  by  the  Lacedaemonians  until  the  follow- 

'  Diodorus  (xiv.  86)  represents  that  lug  year,  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleucias. 
the  Lacedsemonians  on  this  occasion  |  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Xenophon 
surprised  and  held  Lechaeum,  defeating  \  had  particular  means  of  knowing  what 
the  general  body  of  the  confederates  was  done  by  Agesilaus,  and  therefore 
who  came  out  from  Corinth  to  retake  deserves  credit  on  that  head — always 
it.  But  his  narrative  of  all  these  cir-  allowing  for  partiality.  Diodonis  does 
cumstances  differs  materially  from  that  not  meutiun  Agesilaus  in  connexion 
of  Xenophon ;  whom  I  here  follow  in  '  with  the  proceedlnga  at  Lechasum. 
preference,  making  allowance  for  great  i 
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le  road  south  of  Corinth,  he  occupied  Epieikia  on  the  frontier 
f  Epidaurus,  as  a  protection  to  the  territory  of  the  latter  against 
icursions  from  Corinth — and  then  disbanded  his  army. 

A  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  during  the  ensuing  winter 
nd  spring  between  the  opposite  garrisons  in  Corinth  and  B.a  391. 
ikyon.    It  was  now  that  the  Athenian  Iphikrates,  in  the  ^^h^* 
>rmer  place,  began  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  of  ^^5°i,t 
is  mercenary  peltasts,  whom,  after  their  first  organiza-  ^jg* 
ion  by  Konon,  he  had  trained  to  effective  tactics  under  ipwrcTatto 
be  strictest  discipline,  and  whose  movements  he  con — miuuuy 
ucted  with  consummate  skill.     His  genius  introduced  improve- 
nprovements  both  in  their  armour  and  in  their  clothing.  i^biknTt^i. 
le  lengthened  by  one  half  both  the  light  javelin  and  the  short 
word,  which  the  Thracian  peltasts  habitually  carried ;  he  devised 

species  of  leggings,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Iphikra- 
des;  and  he  thus  combined,  better  than  had  ever  been  done 
efore,  rapid  motion — power  of  acting  in  difficult  ground  and  open 
rder — effective  attack  either  by  missiles  or  hand  to  hand — ^and 
exterous  retreat  in  case  of  need.^     As  yet  he  was  but  a  young 


'  Diodor.  rv.  44;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
it.  Iphicrat.  c.  2 ;  Polyasn.  iii.  9,  10. 
ompare  Rehdantz,  Yitse  Iphicratia, 
habrise,  et  Timothei,  c.  2,  7  (Berlin* 
d45) — a  very  useful  and  instructive 
ablication. 

In  describing  tbe  improvements  made 
y  Iphikrates  in  the  armature  of  his 
eltasts,  I  have  not  exactly  copied 
ither  Nepos  or  Diodorus,  who  both 
ppear  to  me  confused  in  their  state- 
lents.  You  would  imagine,  in  reading 
[leir  account  (and  so  it  has  been  stated 
y  Weber,  Prolegg.  ad  Demosth.  cont. 
kjistokr.  p.  XXXV.),  that  there  were  no 
eltasts  in  Greece  prior  to  Iphikrat^ ; 
hat  he  was  the  first  to  transform 
eavy-armed  hoplites  into  light-armed 
eltasts,  and  to  introduce  from  Thrace 
he  light  shield  or  peiia,  not  only 
mailer  in  size  than  the  round  iunrU 
arried  by  the  hoplite,  but  also  with- 
ut  the  Irvsj  or  surrounding  metallic 
im  of  the  iunrU,  seeminglv  connected 
y  outside  bars  or  spokes  of  metal  with 
he  exterior  central  knob  or  projection 
umbo)  which  the  hoplite  pushed  before 
lim  in  close  combat.  The  pelta,  smaller 
nd  lighter  than  the  iunrls,  was  appa- 
ently  square  or  oblong  and  not  round: 
hough  it  had  no  Irvs,  it  often  had  thin 
ilatefl  of  brass,  as  we  may  see  by  Xeno- 
ihon,  Anab.  v.  2,  29,  ao  that  the  ex- 


planation of  it  given  in  the  Scholia  ad 
Platon.  Legg.  vii.  p.  813  must  be  taken 
with  reserve. 

But  Grecian  peltasts  existed  before 
the  time  of  Iphikrat^  (Xen.  Hellen.  i. 
2,  1  and  elsewhere).  He  did  not  first 
introduce  them ;  he  found  them  already 
there,  and  improved  their  armature. 
Both  Diodorus  and  Nepos  affirm  that 
he  lengthened  the  spears  of  the  peltasts 
to  a  measure  half  as  long  again  as  those 
of  the  hoplites  (or  twice  as  long,  if  we 
believe  Nepos),  and  the  swords  in  pro- 
portion— **  fiC^fiat  fi^y  rh  96para  iffuoXl^ 
fi€yt0€t  —  hastsB  modum  duplicavit. " 
Now  this  I  apprehend  to  be  not  exact ; 
nor  is  it  true  (as  Nepos  asserts)  that 
the  Grecian  hoplites  carried  "short 
spears  " — "  brevibus  hastis.'*  The  spear 
of  the  Grecian  hoplite  was  long  (though 
not  so  long  as  that  of  the  heavy  and 
compact  Macedonian  phalanx  afterwards 
became),  and  it  appears  to  me  incre- 
dible that  Iphikrat^  should  have  given 
to  his  light  and  active  peltast  a  spear 
twice  as  long,  or  half  as  long  again,  as 
that  of  the  hoplite.  Both  Diodorus  and 
Nepus  have  mistaken  by  making  their 
comparison  with  the  arms  of  the  hoplite , 
to  which  the  changes  of  Iphikrat^  had 
no  reference.  The  peltast  both  before 
and  after  Iphikratte  did  not  carry  a 
spear  but  a  jatelin,  which  he  employed 
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officer,  in  the  beginning  of  his  military  career.'  We  must  there- 
fore presume  that  these  improvements  were  chiefly  of  later  date, 
the  suggestions  of  his  personal  experience ;  but  even  now,  the 
successes  of  his  light  troops  were  remarkable.  Attaebng  Fhlios, 
he  entrapped  the  Phliasians  into  an  ambuscade,  and  inflicted  oo 
them  a  defeat  so  destructive,  that  they  were  obliged  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  a  Laccdsemonian  garrison  for  the  protection  of  their  citj. 
He  gained  a  victory  near  Sikyon,  and  carried  his  incursions  over 
all  Arcadia,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  cities ;  damaging  the  Arca- 
dian hoplites  so  severely,  that  they  became  afraid  to  meet  him  in 
the  field.  His  own  peltasts  however,  though  full  of  confidence 
against  these  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  still  retained  their  awe  and 
their  reluctance  to  fight  against  Lacedaemonians ;'  who  on  their 
side  despised  them,  but  despised  their  own  allies  still  more.  '^  Our 
friends  fear  these  peltasts,  as  children  fear  hobgoblins  " — said  the 
Lacedaemonians  sarcastically,  endeavouring  to  set  the  example 
of  courage  by  ostentatious  demonstrations  of  their  own  round  the 
walls  of  Corinth.' 

The  breach  made  in  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth  by  Praxitas  had 
laid  open  the  road  for  a  Peloponnesian  army  to  march  either  into 
Attica  or  Boeotia.*     Fortunately  for  the   Athenians,   they  had 


as  a  missile,  to  hurl,  not  to  thrust ;  he 
was  essentially  an  kKoyri<rr^s  or  javelin- 
shooter  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iy.  5,  14  ; 
vi.  1,  9).  Of  course  the  javelin  might, 
m  case  of  need,  serve  to  thrust,  but 
this  was  not  its  appropriate  employ- 
ment: e  converso,  the  spear  might  be 
hurled  (under  advantageous  circum- 
stances, from  the  higher  ground  against 
an  enemy  below — Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  15; 
V.  4,  52),  but  its  proper  employment 
was,  to  be  held  and  thrust  forward. 

VThat  Iphikrates  really  did,  was,  to 
lengthen  both  the  two  offensive  weapons 
which  the  peltast  carried,  before  his 
time — the  javelin,  and  the  sword.  He 
made  the  javelin  a  longer  and  hea- 
vier weapon,  requiring  a  more  practised 
hand  to  throw— but  also  competent  to 
inflict  more  serious  wounds,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  used  with  more  deadly 
effect  if  the  peltasts  saw  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  close  fight  on  advantageous 
terms.  Possibly  Iphikratfis  not  only 
lengthened  the  weapon,  but  also  im- 
proved its  point  and  efficacy  in  other 
ways ;  making  it  more  analogous  to  the 
formidable  Iloman  pilum.  Whether  he 
made  any  alteration  in  the  peita  itself, 
we  do  not  know. 


The  name  Tphikraiidis,  given  to  these 
new-fashioned  leggings  or  boots,  proxes 
to  us  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  an 
not  the  first  eminent  generals  who  hs^e 
lent  an  honourable  denomination  to 
boots  and  shoes. 

^  Justin,  vi.  5. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  4,  16 ;  Diodor.  xiv. 
91. 

Tohi  fA^tnoi  AoKtiaifwyiovs  oSrwf  al  m 
ircXTcurrai  iidiuray,  &s  twros  iucorrlt'fUf 
ros  ou  irpoiTjjta'atf  rols  SirXirais,  &c. 

Compare  the  sentiment  of  the  light 
troops  in  the  attack  of  Sphakterisi,  when 
they  were  awe-struck  and  afraid  at  first 
to  approach  the  Lacedaemonian  hophtea 
— tJ  yy^MV  ^f^ov\o»fi.4voi  &s  M  Acurc- 
iatfAoyiovs,  &c.  (Thucyd.  iv.  34). 

''  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  17.  &crt  oi  fi^p 
AaKtiaifi6yioi  koX  iwtoTKtiwrMty  ir6kfuev, 
&s  01  aififiaxoi  (fHtfioTyro  robs  wtXrarrks, 
&<rir€p  fiopfi&vas  wauBdpia,  &c 

This  is  a  camp-jest  of  the  time,  which 
we  have  to  thank  Xenophou  for  pre- 
serving. 

*  Xenoph.  AgesU.  ii.  17.  krartriffos 
rris  n€\owovyiiaov  riis  r^Xay,  &c. 

Respecting  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth, 

as  part  of  a  Une  of  defence  which  barred 

V  ^x^gc««&  to^  or  egreas  from,  FelopGnnflnH 
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already  completed  the  rebuilding  of  their  own  Long  Walls ;  but 
they  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  new  danger,  that  B.a39i. 
they  marched  with  their  full  force,  and  with  masons  and  The  Athe- 
carpenters  accompanying,^  to  Corinth.     Here,  with  that  t^^ 
celerity  of  work  for  which  they  were  distinguished,*  they  b?t"we^*"* 
in  a  few  days  re-established  completely  the  western  wall ;  £Sl^if^ 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  it  formed  the  barrier  u^*5?lhe 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Sikyon.  SSgAgesi- 
They  had  then  a  secure  position,  and  could  finish  the  Jj^n^ 
eastern  wall   at   their  leisure ;  which   they  accordingly  JJJJJJ^ 
did,  and  then  retired,  leaving  it  to  tlie  confederate  troops  j^'^ij^ 
in  Corinth  to  defend.  andcaD- 

This  advantage,  however,  a  very  material  one,  was  again  ch«um. 
overthrown  by  the  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agesilaus 
during  the  same  summer.  At  the  head  of  a  full  Lacedaemonian 
and  Peloponnesian  force,  he  first  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Argos,  and  there  spent  some  time  in  ravaging  all  the  cultivated 
plain.  From  hence  he  passed  over  the  mountain-road  by  Tenea  ' 
into  the  plain  of  Corinth,  to  the  foot  of  the  newly-repaired  Long 
Walls.  Ilere  his  brother  Teleutias,  who  had  recently  superseded 
Herippidas  as  admiral  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  came  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  a  joint  attack,  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  new  Walls 
and  on  Lechaeum.^   The  presence  of  this  naval  force  rendered  the 


— Colonel  Leake  remarks — "The  narra- 
tiye  of  Xenopbon  shows  the  great  im- 
poi'tance  of  the  Corinthian  Long  Walls 
in  time  of  war.     They  completed  a  line 
of  fortification  from  the  summit  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  to  the  sea,  and  thus  in- 
tercepted the  most  direct  and  easy  com- 
munication from  the  Isthmus  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    For  the   rugged  mountain, 
which  borders  the  southern  side  of  the 
Isthmian  plain,  bos  only  two  passes — 
one,  by  the  opening  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  which  obliged  an 
enemy  to  pass  under  the  eastern  side  of 
Corinth,  and  was  moreover  defended  by 
a   pai-ticular   kind    of   fortification,    as 
some  remains  of  walls  still  teiitify — the 
other,  along  the  shore  ut  Cenchreia;, 
which  was  ahso  a  fortified  place  in  the 
bauds  of  the  Corinthians.     Hence  the 
importance  of  the  pass  of  Cenchreisc,  in 
all  operations  between  the  Polopoune- 
siaus,  and  an  enemy  without  the  Isth- 
mus "  (^  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii. 
cU.  xxviii.  p.  254). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  10;  and 
the  operations  of  Epaminondas  u  de- 
Boribed  by  Diodorus,  xv.  68. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  18.  4\06vr€s 
iravSij/icl  ficT^  \iBo\6yuy  jccU  tchct^ 
yuy,  &c.  The  word  TovSij/icl  shows  hoif 
much  they  were  alarmed. 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  98. 

>  The  words  stand  in  the  text  of  Xe- 
nopbon— ({fShs  iKfTBty  WtpfiaXiay  Kark 
Tty4ay  tls  K6pty$oy.  A  straight  march 
from  the  Argeian  territory  to  Corinth 
could  not  possibly  carry  Agesilaus  by 
Teijea ;  KoDppen  proposes  T  c  y  c  ay,  which 
I  accept,  as  geographically  suitable.  I 
am  not  certain  however  tnat  it  is  right; 
the  Agesilaus  of  Xenopbon  has  the  words 
Karii  rh  artyd. 

About  the  probable  situation  of  Tenea, 
see  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  321;  also  his  Peloponneaiacay 
p.  400. 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  19— iv.  8,  10, 
11. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  autumn  of 
393  u.c.  that  the  Lacedaemonian  mari- 
time operations  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
began,  against  the  fleet  recently  equipped 
by  the  Corinthians  out  of  the  funds  lent 
bv  PhamalMkzus.    Fir^t  the  LacedsBmo- 
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Long  Walls  difficult  to  msdntain,  since  troops  coald  be  di^eni- 
barked  in  the  internal  between  them^  where  the  Sikyonians  in  the 
previous  battle  had  been  beaten  and  pursued  down  to  the  sea. 
Agesilaus  and  Teleutias  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  joint 
force  of  the  four  confederated  armies,  and  to  master  not  only 
the  Long  Walls,  but  also  the  port  of  Lechasum  ^  with  its  docks 
and  the  ships  within  them ;  thus  breaking  up  the  naval  power 
of  Corinth  in  the  Krisssean  Gulf.  Lechseum  now  became  a  per- 
manent post  of  hostility  against  Corinth,  occupied  by  a  Lacede- 
monian garrison  and  occasionally  by  the  Corinthian  exiles ;  while 


he  was  slain, — and  his  secretary  Pollis, 
who  succeeded  to  his  command,  retired 
afterwards  wounded.^  Next  came  Herip- 
pidas  to  the  command,  who  was  suc« 
ceeded  by  Teleutias.  Now  if  we  allow 
to  Herippidas  a  year  of  command  (the 
ordinary  duration  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
admiral's  appointment),  and  to  the  other 
two  somethmg  less  than  a  year,  since 
their  time  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
accidents— we  shall  find  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Teleutias  will  fall  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  391  B.C.,  the 
year  of  this  expedition  of  Agesilaus. 

>  Andokidds  de  Pace,  s.  18;  Xen. 
Hellen.  iy.  4,  19.  napey^vcro  8c  ahr^ 
{*Ayriai\d^)  ical  6  ittK^hs  TtXtvrtas 
Korh  ddXaunraVf  ^X^^  rptilipfts  ircpl  Sc^ 
ifKa'  &<rrt  /xcucapi^t<rBai  ain&y  t^v  firt- 
ripay  8ti  rp  ahr^  ^M^P?  ^^  ir^Ktv  6 
fjLty  KariL  yriy  tA  'rtixv  f^y  »<>- 
XtfilcoVf  6  8i  Kuril  Bd,\a<r<ra¥  rht 
vavs   Ka\   rh   ytdp'ia   fpriKt- 

This  last  passage  indicates  decidedly 
that  Lechseum  was  not  taken  until  this 
joint  attack  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias. 
And  the  authority  of  Xenophon  on  the 
point  is  superior,  in  my  judgement,  to 
that  of  Diodorus  (xir.  86),  who  repre- 
sents Lechseum  to  have  been  taken  in 
the  year  before,  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Lacedscmoiiians  were  first  admitted 
by  treachery  within  the  Long  Walls. 

The  passage  from  Aristeidds  the  rhe- 
tor, referred  to  by  Wesseling,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, and  others,  only  mentions  the 
battle  at  Lechaeum — not  the  captttre  of 
the  port.  Xenopbon  also  mentions  a 
battle  as  having  taken  place  close  to 
Lechseum,  between  the  two  Long  Walls, 
on  the  occasion  when  Diodorus  talks  of 
the  capture  of  Lechsum;  so  that  Ari- 
steidto  is  more  in  harmony  with  Xeno- 
phon than  with  Diodorus. 

A  few  mouths  prior  to  this  joint  at-, 
tack  of  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias,  the 
Athenians  had  comA  with  an  army,  and 


with  masons  and  carpenters,  for  tha 
express  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Long 
Walls  which  Praxitas  had  in  part  broken 
down.  This  step  would  have  been  both 
impracticable  and  useless,  if  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  had  stood  then  in  posBesdoa 
of  Lechffium. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Xeoopboo, 
indeed,  which  looks  as  if  the  Laoedie- 
mouians  had  been  in  possession  of  L»- 
clueum   before  this    expedition   of  the 
Athenians   to    re-eatabliah    the   Long 
Walls— A^ol  (the  Lacedsmoniam)  i 
4k   rov  Acxa<ov    Spfiii/ityet  e^ 
fJi6p^  Kol  ro7s  T&y  Kopty$la»r  fvyi^t^  k^ 
k\v  W9p\  rh  iemf  rS»v  Kopur$imw  irrptr 
rt^otrro  (iv.  4,  17).     But  whoever  retdi 
attentively  the  sections  from  15  to  19 
inclusive,  will  see  (I  think)  that  this 
afl&rmation  may  well  refer  to  a  period 
after,  and  not  before,  the  captnrt  of 
Lechseum  by  Agesilaus;  for  it  has  re- 
ference to  the  general  contempt  shown 
by  the  Lacedsemoniana  for  the  pelta»ti 
of  Iphikratte,  as  contrasted  wiUi  the 
terror  displayed  by  the  Mantineians  ind 
others,  of  these  same  peltaats.    Even  if 
this  were  otherwise,  however,  I  should 
still  say  that  the  passages  which  I  have 
produced  above  from  Xenophon  show 
plainly  that  he  represents  Lechseum  to 
have  been  captured  hj  Agesilaus  and 
Teleutias;    and  that  the  other  worde, 
4k  rod  Acxo/ov  6pfju&fi€rot,  if  they  really 
implied  anything  inconsistent  with  this, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  inaocaracy. 

I  will  add  that  the  chapter  of  Dio- 
dorus, xiv.  86,  puts  into  one  year  events 
which  cannot  all  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  that  same  year. 

Had  Lechseum  been  in  possession  tod 
occupation  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  in 
the  year  preceding  the  joint  attack  by 
Ageiolaus  and  Teleutias^  Xenophon 
would  surely  have  mentioned  it  in  iT. 
4,  14;  for  it  was  a  more  important  poil 
than  SikyoUi  for  acting  agaiiiMi  Cctmtu 
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any  second  rebuilding  of  the  Corinthian  Long  Walls  by  the  Athe- 
nians became  impossible.  After  this  important  success,  Agesilaus 
returned  to  Sparta.  Neither  he  nor  his  Lacedaemonian  hoplites, 
especially  the  Amyklaeans,  were  ever  willingly  absent  from  the 
festival  of  the  Hyakinthia:  nor  did  he  now  disdsdn  to  take  his 
station  in  the  chorus,^  under  the  orders  of  the  choric  conductor,  fur 
the  paean  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Long  Walls,  though  rebuilt  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  preceding  year,  were  again  permanently  B.c.391. 
overthrown,  and  the  road  for  Lacedaemonian  armies  to  AtS^^ud 
march  beyond  the  Isthmus  once  more  laid  open.   So  much  JJ^^tJie 
were  the  Athenians  and  the  BcBotians  alarmed  at  this  Jj^waiu 
new  success,  that  both  appear  to  have  become  desirous  of  p^^"**** 
peace,  and  to  have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta.    The  Thebans  sSJuto^*** 
are  said  to  have  offered  to  recognise  Orchomenus  (which  »>^*  ^^ 
was  now   occupied   by  a   Lacedaemonian   garrison)  as  di»ca«ion8 

*,•  ^  -r^«  come  lo  DO 

autonomous  and  disconnected  from  the  Boeotian  federa-  muiL 
tion ;  while  the  Athenian  envoys  seem  to  have  been  favourably 
received  at  Sparta,  and  to  have  found  the  Lacedaemonians  disposed 
to  make  peace  on  better  terms  than  those  which  had  been  proposed 
during  the  late  discussions  with  Tiribazus  (hereafter  to  be  noticed)  ; 
recognising  the  newly-built  Athenian  Walls,  restoring  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Skyros  to  Athens,  and  guaranteeing  autonomy  to 
each  separate  city  in  the  Grecian  world.  The  Athenian  envoys  at 
Sparta  having  provisionally  accepted  these  terms,  forty  days  were 
allowed  for  reference  to  the  people  of  Athens ;  to  which  place 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  sent  as  formal  bearers  of  the  pro- 
positions. The  Argeians  and  Corinthians,  however,  strenuously 
opposed  the  thoughts  of  peace,  urging  the  Athenians  to  continue 
the  war;  besides  which,  it  appears  that  many  Athenian  citizens 
thought  that  large  restitution  ought  to  have  been  made  of  Athe- 
nian property  forfeited  at  the  end  of  the  late  war, — and  that  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  ought  to  have  been  given  back  as  well  as  the 
three  islands.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  the  Athenian  people 
refused  to  sanction  the  recommendation  of  their  envoys;  though 
Anddkidcs,  one  of  those  envoys,  in  a  discourse  still  extant,  earnestly 
advised  that  they  should  accept  the  peace.^ 


s 


'  Xen.  Agesilaus,  ii.  17. 

'  Our  knowledge  of  the  abortive  ne- 
gotiations adverted  to  in  the  text,  is 
derived,  partly  from  the  third  Oration 
of  Andokidds  called  De  Pace— partly 
from  a  ttatement  contained  in  the  Ar- 


gument of  that  Oration,  and  purporting 
to  be  borrowed  from  Philochorua  — 
^i\6xof>oi  fihy  o^p  \4ytt  icol  4\$t7y  robs 
wptfffius  ix  AcurtSoZ/iOvos,  ical  i^wpditrovt 
AycXOf iv,  /i^  wtliraarrot  rov  *Ay8oic/8ov. 
Whether  Philochorua  had  any  addi- 
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The  war  being  thus  continued^  Corinth,  though  defended  by  a 
considerable  confederate  force,  including  Athenian  hoplites  under 
Kallias,  and  peltasts  under  Iphikrates,  became  much  pressed  by 


tional  grounds  to  rest  upon,  other  than 
this  very  oration  itself,  may  appear 
doubtful.  But  at  any  rate,  this  impor- 
tant fragment  (which  I  do  not  see  no- 
ticed among  the  fragments  of  Philocho- 
rus  in  M.  Didot's  collection)  counts  for 
some  farther  evidence  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  peace  proposed  and  discussed, 
but  not  concluded. 

Neither  Xenophon  nor  Diodorus  make 
any  mention  of  such  mission  to  Sparta, 
or  discussion  at  Athens,  as  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Audokidean 
oration.  But  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
of  them  says  anything  which  goes  to 
contradict  the  reality  of  the  event ;  nor 
can  we  in  this  case  found  any  strong 
negative  inference  on  the  mere  silence 
of  Xenophon.  in  the  case  of  a  pacific 
proposition  which  ultimately  came  to 
nothing. 

If  indeed  we  could  be  certain  that  the 
oration  of  AndokidSs  was  genuine,  it 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  reality  of  the  mission  to  which  it 
relates.  It  would  be  sufficient  evidence, 
not  only  without  corroboration  from 
Xenophon,  but  even  against  any  contra- 
dictory statement  proceeding  from  Xe- 
nophon. But  unfortunately,  the  rhetor 
Dionysius  pronounced  this  oration  to  be 
spurious;  which  introduces  a  doubt  and 
throws  us  upon  the  investigation  of  col- 
lateral probabilities.  I  have  myself  a 
decided  opinion  (already  stated  more 
than  once),  that  another  out  of  the  four 
orations  ascribed  to  Andokidds  (I  mean 
the  fourth  oration,  entitled  against 
Alkibiadcs)  is  spurious;  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  the  same  suspicion  with  re- 
spect to  this  present  oration  De  Pace ; 
a  suspicion,  which  I  expressed  in  a 
former  volume  (Ch.  xlv. ).  But  on 
studying  over  again  with  attention 
this  oration  De  Pace,  I  find  reason  to 
retract  my  suspicion,  and  to  believe 
that  the  oration  may  be  genuine.  It 
has  plenty  of  erroneous  allegations  as 
to  matter  of  fact,  especially  in  refei-ence 
to  tiuies  prior  to  the  battle  of  ^gospo- 
tami ;  but  not  one,  so  far  as  I  can  de- 
tect, which  conflicts  with  the  sitiMtion  to 
which  the  orator  addresses  himself — nor 
which  requires  us  to  pronoimce  it  spu- 
rious. 

Indeed  in  considering  this  sitwttion 
(which  is  the  most  important  point  to 
be  studied  when  we  are  examiniDg  the 


genuineness  of  an  oration),  we  find  a 
partial  coincidence  in  Xenophon,  which 
goes  to  strengthen  our  affirmative  confi- 
dence. One  point  much  insisted  upon 
in  the  oration,  is,  that  the  Bceoiians 
were  anxious  to  make  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  were  willing  to  relinquish  Orcho- 
menus  (s.  1.V20;.  Now  Xenophon  abo 
mentions,  three  or  four  months  after* 
wards,  the  Boeotians  'as  being  azudoiu 
for  peace,  and'  as  sending  envoys  to 
Agesilaus  to  ask  on  what  terms  it  would 
be  granted  to  them  (Xen.  Hellen.  i?.  5, 
6).  This  coincidence  is  of  some  value 
in  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
oration. 

Assuming  the  oration  to  be  genuine, 
its  date  is  pretty  clearly  marked,  and  is 
rightly  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in 

39 1  B.C.     It  was  in  the  autumn  or  win- 
ter of  that  year,  four  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the   war  in  Beaotu 
which  began  in  395  B.C.  (s.  20).     It  wm 
after  the  capture  of  Lechscum,  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  391  B.C.— 
and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian   mora   by  Iphikratds,  which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  390  b.c.  For 
Andokidds  emphatically  intimates,  that 
at  the  moment  when  he  spoke,  not  vne 
military  success  had  yet  been  obtained 
against  the  Lacedaemonians — iccUtoi  toios 
riyos  &y  4K€7yoi  xap^  ^fi&y  ^fr^tn^s  (rvxo*i 
el    filay    pi,6vov    fidxvy    vrrifOiir 
a  ay;  (s.  19).     This  could  never  have 
been  said  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  mora,    which    made   bo 
profoimd  a  sensation  throughout  Greece, 
and  so  greatly  altered  the  temper  of  the 
contending  parties.     And  it   seems  to 
me  one  proof  (among  others)  that  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton  has  not  placed  correctly 
the  events  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  when  I  observe  that  he  assigns 
the  destruction  of  the  mora  to  the  year 

392  n.c.,  a  year  before  the  date  which  he 
rightly  allots  to  the  Andokidean  ora- 
tion. I  have  placed  (though  upon  other 
grounds)  the  destruction  of  the  mora  in 
the  spring  of  390  B.C.,  which  receives 
additional  confirmation  from  this  pas- 
sage of  AndokidSs. 

Both  Valckenaer  and  Sluiter  (Lect. 
Andocid.  c.  x.)  consider  the  oration  of 
Andokides  de  Pace  as  genuine;  Taylor 
and  other  critics  hold  the  contrary 
opinion. 
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the  hostile  posts  at  Lechaeum  as  well  as  at  Krommyon  and  Sidus 
— and  by  its  own  exiles  as  the  most  active  of  all  enemies.  b.c.  390. 
Still    however  there    remained   the   peninsula   and   the  Advantagea 
fortification  of  Peira?um  as  an  undisturbed   shelter  for  theSru/ 
the  Corinthian  servants  and  cattle,  and  a  source  of  sub-  JIS^ion"if 
sistence  for  the  city.     Peiraeum  was  an  inland  post  north-  At  the'Si- 
east  of  Corinth,  in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula  which  JJI^xtiL?' 
separates  the  two  innermost   recesses  of  the   Krissaean  ^11*8* 
Gulf — the  Bay  of  Lechaeum  on  its  south-west,  the  Bay  Ji'^^**r^y  ^ 
called   Alkyonis,   between   Kreusis   and    Olmiae    (now  »t^>tit. 
Psatho  Bay),  on  its  north-east.     Across  this  latter  bay  Corinth 
communicated   easily,  through  Peiraeum   and    the   fortified    port 
of  (Enoe,  with  Kreusis   the  port   of  Thespiae  in   Boeotia.^     The 
Corinthian   exiles  now  prevailed  upon  Agesilaus  to   repeat    his 
invasion  of  the  territory,  partly  in  order  that  they  might  deprive 
the  city  of  the  benefits  which  it  derived  from  Peiraeum — partly 
in  order  that  they  might  also  appropriate  to  themselves  the  honour 
of  celebrating  the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  just  approaching. 
The  Spartan  King  accordingly  marched  forth,  at  the  head  of  a 
force  composed  of  Lacedaemonians  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
first  to  Lechaeum,  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus,  specially  so  called ; 
that  is,  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon  near   Schoenus   op   the 
Saronic  Gulf,  at  the  narrowest  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  where  the 
biennial  Isthmian  festival  was  celebrated. 

It  was  the  month  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  the  festival 
had  actually  begun,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Corinthians  from 
the  city  who  were  in  alliance  with  Argos ;  a  body  of  Argeiana 
being  present  as  guards.*    But  on  the  approach  of  Agesilaus,  they 

^  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  18.  |  about  April  or  perhaps  the  beginning 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  1;  Plutarch,  of  May  (the  Greek  months  being  lunar, 
Agesil.  c.  21.  I  no  one  of  them  would  coincide  regu- 

Xenophou,  who  writes  his  history  in  1  larly  with  any  one  of  our  calendar 
the  style  and  language  of  a  partisan,  months,  year  after  year);  and  in  the 
says  that  "  the  Argeians  celebrated  the  '  second  and  fourth  Olympic  years.  From 
festival,  Corinth  having  now  become  1  Thucydidds,  viii.  9,  10,  we  know  that 
Argos."  But  it  seems  plain  that  the  I  this  festival  was  celebrated  in  April  412 
truth  was  as  I  have  stated  in  the  text —  B.C. ;  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the 
and  that  the  Argeians  stood  by  (with  fourth  yeai  of  Olympiad  91,  about  two 
others  of  the  confederates  probably  also)  j  or  three  mouths  before  the  festival  of 
to  protect  the  Corinthians  of  the  city  in     Olympiad  92. 

the  exercise  of  their  usual  privilege;  |  Dodwell  (De  Cyclis  Diss.  vi.  2,  just 
just  as  Agesilaus,  immediately  after-  cited),  Coi-sini  (Diss.  Agonistic,  iv.  3), 
wards,  stood  by  to  protect  the  Co-  and  Schneider  in  his  note  to  this  passage 
riuthian  exiles  while  they  were  doing  of  Xenophon  —  all  state  the  Isthmian 
the  same  thing.  games  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 

The  Isthmian  games  were  tricteric,  first  and  third  Olympic  years ;  which  is, 
that  is,  celebrated  in  every  alternate  .  in  my  judgement,  a  mistake.  Dodwell 
year;    in  one  of   the  spring   months,    erroneously  states  the  Isthmian  garnet 
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immediately  retired  to  the  city  by  the  road  to  Kenchreae,  leafing 
their  sacrifices  half-finished.  Not  thinking  fit  to  disfiirb 
their  retreat,  Agesilaus  proceeded  first  to  oflTer  sacrifice 
himself,  and  then  took  a  position  close  at  band,  in  the 
sacred  ground  of  Poseidon,  while  the  Corinthian  exiles 
went  through  the  solemnities  in  due  form,  and  distributed 
the  parsley  wreaths  to  the  victors.  After  remaining 
three  days,  Agesilaus  marched  away  to  attack  Peirsum. 
He  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  Corinthians  from 
the  city  came  forth,  celebrated  the  festival,  and  distributed 
the  wreaths,  a  second  time. 

Peiraeum  was  accupied  by  so  numerous  a  guard, 
comprising  Iphikrates  and  his  peltasts,  that  Agesilaus, 
instead  of  directly  attacking  it,  resorted  to  the  stratagem  of  making 
Agesilaus  a  suddcu  retrograde  march  directly  towards  Corinth. 
Probably  many  of  the  citizens  were  at  that  moment 
absent  for  the  second  celebration  of  the  festival ;  so  that 
those  remaining  within,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Agesilaus,  apprehended  a  plot  to  betray  the  city  to  him, 
mn^b^y.  and  Sent  in  haste  to  Peirseum  to  summon  back  Iphikrates 
B.C.  390.  with  his  peltasts.  Having  learnt  that  these  troops  had 
passed  by  in  the  night,  Agesilaus  forthwith  again  turned  his  course, 
and  marched  back  to  Peiraeum,  which  he  himself  approached  by  the 
ordinary  road,  coasting  round  along  the  Bay  of  Lechseum,  near  the 
Therma,  or  warm  springs  which  are  still  discernible ;  *  while  he  sent 
a  mora  or  division  of  troops  to  get  round  the  place  by  a  mountain- 
road  more  in  the  interior,  ascending  some  woody  heights  command- 
ing the  town,  and  crowned  by  a  temple  of  Poseidon.*    The  move- 


attacks 

Peineum, 
wbicb  be 
captures, 
together 
with  the 
Hercnm, 
many  pri- 


mentioned  in  Thucydidds,  viii.  9,  to 
have  been  celebrated  at  the  beginning 
of  Olympiad  92,  instead  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  fourth  year  of  Olympiad 
91 :  a  mistake  pointed  out  by  Kriiger 
{ad  he.)  aa  well  as  by  Poppo  and  Dr. 
Arnold ;  although  the  argumentation  of 
the  latter,  founded  upon  the  time  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  festival  of  the  Hya- 
kinthia,  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  a 
still  more  strange  idea  of  Dodwell,  that 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Olympic  games 
(Annal.  Xenoph.  ad  ann.  392). 

1  See  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Forschun- 
gen  in  Qriechenland,  chap.  i.  p.  3.  The 
modem  village  and  port  of  Lutrdki  de- 
rives  its  name  from  these  warm  springs, 
which  an  quite  oIom  to  it  and  cloee  to 


the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Perachora  or  Peireum ;  on  the  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  to  Lechnum,  but  near 
the  point  where  the  level  ground  oon« 
stituting  the  Isthmus  (properly  so- 
called),  ends — and  where  the  rocky  or 
mountainous  region,  forming  the  west- 
ernmost portion  of  Qeraneia  ^or  the 
peninsula  of  Peireum),  begins.  The 
language  of  Xenophon  thei«fore  whan 
he  comes  to  describe  the  back-march  of 
Agesilaus  is  perfectly  aocurate-H^  ^ 
iKwtirtpaK6Tos  wbrov  rk  $9pftk  it  vi 
wXarh  rod  A«xa^ov,  &o.  (iv.  6,  8). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  4. 

Xenophon  here  recounts  how  Agen- 
laus  sent  up  ten  men  with  firo  in  psiHy 
to  enable  those  on  the  heights  to  mtke 
fires  and  vrann  trhrtniitlToi;  the  oigH 
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ment  was  quite  effectual.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Peiraeum, 
seeing  that  the  place  had  become  indefensible,  abandoned  it  on  the 
next  day  with  all  their  cattle  and  property,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Heraeum,  or  sacred  ground  of  Here  Akraea,  near  the  western  cape 
of  the  peninsula.  While  Agesilaus  marched  thither  towards  the 
coast  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  troops  descending  from  the  heights 
attacked  and  captured  (Enoe  ^ — ^the  Corinthian  town  of  that  name 
situated  near  the  Alkyonian  bay  over  against  Ejreusis  in  Boeotia. 
A  large  booty  here  fell  into  their  hands,  which  was  still  farther 
augmented  by  the  speedy  surrender  of  all  in  the  Heraeum  to 
Agesilaus,  without  conditions.  Called  upon  to  determine  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were  included  men,  women,  and 
children — freemen  and  slaves — with  cattle  and  other  property — 
Agesilaus  ordered  that  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Corinth  in  the  market-place  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  exiles ;  and  that  all  the  rest  should  be  sold 
as  slaves.'  Though  he  did  not  here  inflict  any  harder  measure 
than  was  usual  in  Grecian  warfare,  the  reader  who  reflects  that 
this  sentence,  pronounced  by  one  on  the  whole  more  generous  than 
most  contemporary  commanders,  condemned  numbers  of  free 
Corinthian  men  and  women  to  a  life  of  degradation,  if  not  of 
misery — will  understand  by  contrast  the  encomiums  with  which 
in  my  last  volume  I  set  forth  the  magnanimity  of  Kallikratidas 
after  the  capture  of  Methymna  ;  when  he  refused,  in  spite  of  the 
importunity  of  his  allies,  to  sell  either  the  Methyranaean  or  the 
Athenian  captives — and  when  he  proclaimed  the  exalted  principle, 
that  no  free  Greek  should  be  sold  into  slavery  by  any  permission 
of  his.' 

As  the  Lacedaemoaians  had  been  before  masters  of  Lechaeum, 
Krommyon,  and  Sidus,  this  last  success  shut  up  Corinth  on  its 
other  side,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with  Boeotia.  The  city 
not  being  in  condition  to  hold  out  much  longer,  the  exiles  already 
began  to  lay  their  plans  for  surprising  it  by  aid  of  friends  within.^ 


being  very  cold  and  rainy,  the  situation 
very  high,  and  the  troops  not  having 
come  out  with  blankets  or  warm  cover- 
ing to  protect  them.  They  kindled 
large  fires,  and  the  neighbouring  temple 
of  Poseidon  was  accidentally  burnt. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  5. 

This  (Enod  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Athenian  town  of  that  name, 
which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica 
towards  Bosotia. 

So  also  the  town  of  PeirsBum  here 
noticed  must  not  be  confounded  with 


another  Peirseum,  which  was  also  in  the 
Corinthian  territory,  but  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  and  on  the  firontiers  of  EpidauruB 
(Thucyd.  viii.  10). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  5-8. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5,  U.  See  Ch.  Ixiv. 
of  this  History. 

The  sale  of  prisoners  here  directed  by 
Agesilaus  belies  the  encomiums  of  his 
biographers  (Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  6;  CorneL 
Nep.  Agesil.  c.  5). 

*  Xen.  Agesil.  vii«  6;  Cornelius  Nepoi, 
Ages.  c.  5. 
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So  triumphant  was  the  position  of  Agesilaus,  that  his  enemies  were 
Triumphant  all  in  alarm,  and  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  others,  sent 
fresh  envoys  to  him  to  solicit  peace.  His  antipathy  to- 
wards the  Thebans  was  so  vehement,  that  it  was  a 
great  personal  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  them  thus 
humiliated.  He  even  treated  their  envoys  with  marked 
contempt,  affecting  not  to  notice  them  when  they  stood 
close  by,  though  Pharax,  the  proxenus  of  Thebes  at 
Sparta,  was  preparing  to  introduce  them. 
Absorbed  in  this  overweening  pride,  arid  exultation  over  con- 
8  dde  rri  Q^®^®^  cuemics,  Agesilaus  was  sitting  in  a  round  pa- 
vai  of  bad  vilion,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  adjoining  the  Heraeum,^ 
spoils  the  — with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  long  train  of  captives 
brought  out  under  the  guard  of  armed  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites,  themselves  the  object  of  admiration  to  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators' — when  news  arrived,  as  if  under  the  special  intervention 
of  retributive  Nemesis,  which  changed  unexpectedly  the  prospect 
of  affairs.'  A  horseman  was  seen  galloping  up,  his  horse  foaming 
with  sweat.  To  the  many  inquiries  addressed,  he  returned  no 
answer,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  sprang  from  his  horse  at  the 
feet  of  Agesilaus;  to  whom,  with  sorrowful  tone  and  features,  he 
made  his  communication.  Immediately  Agesilaus  started  up, 
seized.his  spear,  and  desired  the  herald  to  summon  his.  principal 
officers.  On  their  coming  near,  he  directed  them,  together  with 
the  guards  around,  to  accompany  him  without  a  moment's  delay ; 
leaving  orders  with  the  general  body  of  the  troops  to  follow  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  snatched  some  rapid  refreshment  He 
then  immediately  put  himself  in  march ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far 


The  story  of  Polysenus  (iii.  9,  45) 
may  perhaj^s  refer  to  this  point  of  time. 
But  it  is  rare  that  we  can  veiify  his 
anecdotes  or  those  of  the  other  Tactic 
writers.  M.  Rehdantz  strives  in  vain  to 
find  proper  places  for  the  sixty-three 
different  stratagems  which  PolyeenuE 
ascribes  to  Iphikrat^. 

^  This  lake  is  now  called  Lake  Yulias- 
meni.  Considerable  ruins  were  noticed 
by  M.  Dutroyat,  in  the-  recent  French 
survey,  near  its  western  extremity  ;  on 
which  side  it  adjoins  the  temple  of  Hdrd 
Akrsea,  or  the  Heracum.  See  M.  Bob- 
laye,  Recherches  G^ographiques  sur  les 
Ruines  de  la  Mor^e,  p.  36  ;  and  Colonel 
Leake's  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  399. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  6. 

T&y  8i  ^nKt^aniovltoy  iiirh  rwv  ZirXwv 
avv  TOtt  fi^pcuri  irofrnKoXo^Bouv  ^{)XaK«s 


rSov  cdxf^o^^^^^  fidKa  (nrh  r&p  wap6wrm9 
d(09po6fi€yor  ol  ykp  thrvxovvrts  ira2  jcpa- 
rovmcs  iici  wws  ii^io04aroi  ZoKoviruf  «Ircu. 
"Et*  8i  K(iBfifi4yov  tow  'Ayrta-iXdoVf  vd 
ioiK6ros  iLya\\ofi4yqf  roTs  vtirpayft^yots, 
Imrfii  ris  wpo<Hi\avye^  icol  fidXa  Urxvp^f 
ISpOvvrt  T^  Tinr9»'  ihrh  rroWciy  8^  ipttrv- 
fieyoij  8,Ti  iyycWoty  obdtpl  inrtKpiytcro, 
&c. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  in  Xenophon 
the  mixture  of  philo-Laconian  compla- 
cency— of  philosophical  reflection — and 
of  that  care  in  bringing  out  the  contrast 
of  good  fortune,  with  sudden  reverse 
instantly  following  upon  it,  which  forms 
so  constant  a  point  of  effect  with  Gre- 
cian poets  and  historians. 

3  Plutai-ch,  Agesil.  c.  22.  Iro^e  Ji 
vpay/ia  y^fxecrrirhyy  &c. 
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^hen  three  fresh  horsemen  met  and  informed  him,  that  the  task 
^hich  he  was  hastening  to  perform  had  already  been  accomplished. 
Jpon  this  he  ordered  a  halt,  and  returned  to  the  Heraeum ;  where 
n  the  ensuing  day,  to  countervail  the  bad  news,  he  sold  all  his 
aptives  by  auction.^ 

This  bad  news — the  arrival  of  which  has  been  so  graphically 
escribed  by  Xenophon,   himself  probably  among   the  j^^^^ 
►ystanders  and  companions  of  Affesilaus — was  nothing  tionofa 
38S  than  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemonian  nt^n  mcira 
nara  or  military   division   by  the   light  troops  under  troops  under 
phikrates.     As  it  was  an  understood  privilege  of  the    ^     *  ** 
Simykla^an   hoplites  in   the  Lacedaemonian   army  always  to  go 
lome,  even  when  on  actual  service,  to  the  festival  of  the  Ilya- 
Linthia,    Agesilaus   had   left   all   of  them   at   Lechaeum.      The 
estival  day  being  now  at  hand,  they  set  off  to  return.     But  the 
oad  from  Lechaeum  to  Sikyon  lay  immediately  under  the  walls  of 
]!orinth,   so  that   their   march  was   not  safe  without    an  escort. 
Vccordingly  the   polemarch   commanding  at  Lechaeum,   leaving 
hat  place  for  the  time  under  watch  by  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
mt  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  which  formed 
he  habitual  garrison,  consisting  of  600  hoplites,  and  of  a  mora  of 
avalry  (number  unknown) — to  protect  the  Amyklaeans  until  they 
irere  out  of  danger  from  the  enemy  at  Corinth.     Having  passed 
>y  Corinth,  and  reached  a  point  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
riendly  town  of  Sikyon,  he  thought  the  danger  over,  and  turned 
lack  with  his  mora  of  hoplites  to  Lechaeum ;  still  however  leaving 
he  officer  of  cavalry  with  orders  to  accompany  the  Amyklaeans  as 
nuch  farther  as  they  might  choose,  and  afterwards  to  follow  him 
>n  the  return  march.* 

Though  the  Amyklaeans  (probably  not  very  numerous)  were 
^resumed  to  be  in  danger  of  attack  from  Corinth  in  naringand 
heir  march,  and  though  the  force  in  that  town  was  JJllJj"^^ 
Lnown  to  be  considerable,  it  never  occurred  to  the  o'^ph»ta»««- 
lAcedaemonian  polemarch  that  there  was  any  similar  danger  for 
lis  own  mora  of  ()00  hoplites ;  so  contemptuous  was  his  estimate 
>f  the  peltasts,  and  so  strong  was  the  apprehension  which  these 
>eltasts  were  known  to  entertain  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  But 
^phikrates,  who  had  let  the  whole  body  march  by  undisturbed, 
vhen  he  now  saw  from  the  walls  of  Corinth  the  600  hoplites 
etuming  separately,  without  either  cavalry  or  light  troops,  con- 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  5,  7-9.  •  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  11,  12. 
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ceived  the  idea — ^perhaps  in  the  existing  state  of  men's  minds,  no 
one  else  would  have  conceived  it — of  attacking  them  with  his 
peltasts  as  they  repassed  near  the  town.  Kallias,  the  general 
of  the  Athenian  hoplites  in  Corinth,  warmly  seconding  ^e  pro- 
ject, marched  out  his  troops,  and  arrayed  them  in  battle  order 
not  far  from  the  gates ;  while  Iphikrat^  with  his  peltasts  began 
his  attack  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  in  flanks  and  rear. 
Approaching  within  missile  distance,  he  poured  upon  them  a 
shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  which  killed  or  wounded  several, 
especially  on  the  unshielded  side.  Upon  this  the  polemarch 
ordered  a  halt,  directed  the  youngest  soldiers  to  drive  off  the 
assailants,  and  confided  the  wounded  to  the  care  of  attendants 
to  be  carried  forward  to  Lechaeum.^  But  even  the^  youngest 
soldiers,  encumbered  by  their  heavy  shields,  could  not  reach  their 
nimbler  enemies,  who  were  trained  to  recede  before  them.  And 
when,  after  an  unavailing  pursuit,  they  sought  to  resume  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  the  attack  was  renewed,  so  that  nine  or 
ten  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  get  back.  Again  did 
the  polemarch  give  orders  to  march  forward ;  again  the  peltasts 
renewed  their  attack,  forcing  him  to  halt;  again  he  ordered 
the  younger  soldiers  (this  time,  all  those  between  18  and  33 
years  of  age,  whereas  on  the  former  occasion,  it  had  been  those 
between  18  and  28)  to  rush  out  and  drive  them  off. ' '  But  the 
result  was  just  the  same :  the  pursuers  accomplished  nothing,  and 
only  suffered  increased  loss  of  their  bravest  and  most  forward 
soldiers,  when  they  tried  to  rejoin  the  main  body.  Whenever 
the  Lacedaemonians  attempted  to  make  progress,  these  circum- 
stances were  again  repeated,  to  their  great  loss  and  discourage- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  14.  Toirovs  fi^v 
iK4\tvov  robs  Oiraairnrrhs  hpayiivovs  dvo- 
ipdptty  ii  A4xcuoy  otroi  leal  fi6yoi 
rrjs  fi6pas  rfj  &A.i70e/f  4<ri&0ri' 
iray. 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  expres- 
»ion  of  Xenophon — "These  were  the 
only  men  in  the  mora  who  were  really 
and  tnUy  saved/*  He  means,  I  presume, 
that  they  were  the  only  men  who  were 
saved  without  the  smallest  loss  of  hon- 
our ;  being  carried  off  wounded  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  not  having  fled 
or  deserted  their  posts.  The  others 
who  survived,  preserved  themselves  by 
flight ;  and  we  know  that  the  treatment 
of  those  Laoedsmonians  who  ran  away 
from  the  field  {ol  rp4c'ayTts)t  on  their 
return  to  Sparta,  was  insupportably  hu- 
miliating.   See  Xenoph.  Aep.  Laoed.  iz. 


4;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  30.  We  may 
gather  from  these  words  of  Xenophon, 
that  a  distinction  was  reaUy  made  at 
Sparta  between  the  treatment  of  these 
wounded  men  here  carried  off,  and  that 
of  the  other  survivors  of  the  beaten 
mora. 

The  ihrflunrMrrcd,  or  shield-bearers, 
were  probably  a  certain  number  of 
attendants,  who  habitually  carried  the 
shields  of  the  officers  (compare  Xen. 
Hellen.  iv.  8,  39 ;  Anab.  iv.  2,  20),  pe^ 
sons  of  importance,  and  rich  hopUtes. 
It  seems  hardly  to  be  presumed  that 
every  hoplite  had  an  munrtor^s,  in 
spite  of  what  we  read  about  the  attend- 
ant Helots  at  the  battle  of  Platssa  (He- 
rod, iz.  10-29)  and  in  other  places. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  15,  16.    rk  Un 
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ment ;   while  the  peltcosts  became  every  moment  more  confident 
and  vigorous. 

Some  relief  was  now  afforded  to  the  distressed  mora  by  thq 
coming  up  of  their  cavalry,  which  had  finished  the  pe^of 
escort  of  the  Amyklaeans.  Had  this  cavalry  been  with  i^^^^S 
them  at  the  beginning,  the  result  might  have  been  ^^^^'i™- 
diflPerent;  but  it  was  now  insufficient  to  repress  the  animated 
assaults  of  the  peltasts.  Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian  horsemen 
were  at  no  time  very  good,  nor  did  they  on  this  occasion  venture 
to  push  their  pursuit  to  a  greater  range  than  the  younger  hoplites 
could  keep  up  with  them.  At  length,  after  much  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  great  distress  to  all,  the  polemarch  contrived 
to  get  his  detachment  as  far  as  an  eminence  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  sea  and  about  two  miles  from  Lechaeum.  Here, 
while  Iphikrates  still  continued  to  harass  them  with  his  peltasts, 
Kallias  also  was  marching  up  with  his  hoplites  to  charge  them 
hand  to  hand, — when  the  Lacedaemonians,  enfeebled  in  numbers, 
exhausted  in  strength,  and  too  much  dispirited  for  close  fight 
with  a  new  enemy,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  took 
the  road  to  Lechaeum,  which  place  a  few  of  them  reached,  along 
with  the  cavalry;  the  rest  ran  towards  the  sea  at  the  nearest 
point,  and  observing  that  some  of  their  friends  were  rowing  in 
boats  from  Lechaeum  along  the  shore  to  rescue  them,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  to  wade  or  swim  towards  this  new  succour. 
But  the  active  peltasts,  irresistible  in  the  pursuit  of  broken  hop- 
lites, put  the  last  hand  to  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  mora. 
Out  of  its  full  muster  of  600,  a  very  small  proportion  survived  to 
re-enter  Lechaeum.^ 

The  horseman  who  first  communicated  the  disaster  to  Agcsilaus, 
had  started  off  express  immediately  from  Lechaeum,  even  before 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  5,  17. 

Xenophon  affirms  the  number  of  slam 
to  have  been  about  250 — iv  trdaan  8^ 
raus  fidxcus  Ktd  r-p  <pvyp  kiriBavov  frtpl 
wfvriiKoyra  Ktd  iiaKo<rlovs.     But  he  had 


600  is  above  the  truth— or  the  total  of 
slain,  250,  is  beloto  the  truth.  Now  tlio 
latter  supposition  appeai*s  to  me  by  far 
the  more  probable  of  the  two.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  habitually   secret  and 


before  distinctly  stated  that  the  whole    misleading  in  their  returns  of  their  own 


mora  marching  back  to  Lechscum  under 
the  polemarch,  was  600  in  number — 
6  fihv  'KtXtfiapxos  <Tvv  ro7s  SxKlraiSj  oZ- 
fftVf  &s  i^ateoffloiSf  iv^ti  irdKiy  M  rh 
A^XO'^oy  (iv.  5,  12).  And  it  is  plain, 
from  several  different  expressions,  that 
all  of  them  were  slain,  excepting  a  very 
few  survivors. 

I  think  it  certain  therefore  that  one 
or  other  of  these  two  numbers  is  erro- 
neous; either  the  original  aggregate  of 


numbers  (see  Thucyd.  v.  74),  probably 
did  not  choose  to  admit  publicly  a 
greater  total  of  slain  than  250.  Xeno- 
phon has  inserted  this  in  his  historyt 
forgetting  that  his  own  details  of  the 
battle  refuted  the  numerical  statement. 
The  total  of  600  is  more  probable,  than 
any  smaller  number,  for  the  entire 
mora;  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
reasons  why  Xenophon  should  over- 
state it. 
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the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  been  picked  up  for  burial.  Tbe 
hurried  movement  of  Agesilaus  had  been  dictated  by  the 
desire  of  reaching  the  field  in  time  to  contend  far  the 
possession  of  the  bodies,  and  to  escape  the  shame  o{ 
soliciting  the  burial-truce.  But  the  three  horsemen  who 
met  him  afterwards,  arrested  his  course  by  informing  him 
that  the  bodies  had  already  been  burled,  under  truce 
asked  and  obtained;  which  authorised  Iphikrates  to  erect  iu£ 
well-earned  trophy  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  made  the  attack.' 
Such  a  destruction  of  an  entire  division  of  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites,  by  light  troops  who  stood  in  awe  of  them  and 
whom  they  despised,  was  an  incident,  not  indeed  of  great 
political  importance,  but  striking  in  respect  of  miUtair 
effect  and  impression  upon  the  Grecian  mind.  Nothing 
at  all  like  it  had  occurred  since  the  memorable  capture 
of  Sphakteria,  thirty-five  years  before ;  a  disaster  less 
considerable  in  one  respect,  that  the  number  of  hoplites 
beaten  was  inferior  by  one-third — but  far  more  important  io 
another  respect,  that  half  the  division  had  surrendered  as  prisoners; 
whereas  in  the  battle  near  Corinth,  though  the  whole  mora  (except 
a  few  fugitives)  perished,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  single  prisoner 
was  taken.  Upon  the  Corinthians,  Boeotians,  and  other  enemies 
of  Sparta,  the  event  operated  as  a  joyous  encouragement,  reviving 
them  out  of  all  their  previous  despondency.  Even  by  the  allies  o{ 
Sparta,  jealous  of  her  superiority  and  bound  to  her  by  fear  more 
than  by  attachment,  it  was  welcomed  with  ill-suppressed  satis- 
faction. But  upon  the  army  of  Agesilaus  (and  doubtless  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  home)  it  fell  like  a  sudden  thunderbolt,  causing 
the  strongest  manifestations  of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  To  these 
manifestations  there  was  only  one  exception — tiie  fisithers,  brothers, 
or  sons,  of  the  slain  warriors  ;  who  not  only  showed  no  sorrow,  but 
strutted  about  publicly  with  cheerful  and  triumphant  countenances, 
like  victorious  Athletes.'  We  shall  find  the  like  phsenomenon  at 
Sparta  a  few  years  subsequently,  after  the  fiir  more  terrible  defeat 
at  Leuktra :  the  relatives  of  the  slain  were  joyous  and  elate— 
those  of  the  survivors,  downcast  and  mortified ; '  a  fact  strikingly 


'  Xen.  HeHen.  iv.  5,  8-10. 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  5,  10.  ''Are  a>  k^ 
$ovs  rots  AoK^Bvu/ioylois  yrj^yiifidtn^t  ri|t 
roto^nyf  avfi^opaSf  wo\b  wMot  ^w  Kttrit 
rh  AaKmnKhp  arpdrwfAO,  vXV  l^ow  irdB- 
pofftuf  iw  x^  4  ^^''^  ^  wttr4p€s  f  ASffX^* 
oZrot     8#,      ftirirfp      riKiif6pot, 


If  any  reader  objaeta  to  the  wonli 
which  I  hare  lued  in  the  text^  I  leqoMi 
him  to  oompara  them  with  the  Qtetk  of 
Xenophon. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  4,  16. 
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characteristic  of  the  intense  mental  effect  of  the  Spartan  training, 
and  of  the  peculiar  associations  which  it  generated.  We  may 
understand  how  terrible  was  the  contempt  which  awaited  a  Spartan 
who  survived  defeat,  when  we  find  fathers  positively  rejoidng  that 
their  sons  had  escaped  such  treatment  by  death. 

Sorely  was  Age^aus  requited  for  his  supercilious  insult  towards 
the  Theban  envoys.     When  he  at  last  consented  to  see  Mortiflca- 
them,  after  the  news  of  the  battle,  their  tone  was  com-  SSSiJlbr" 
pletely  altered.     They  said  not  a  word  about  peace,  but  S^wa^fi 
merely  asked  permission  to  pass  through  and  communi-  SiiddSw 
cate  with  their  countrymen  in  Corinth.     "  I  understand  ]l^S^ 
your  purpose  (said  Agesilaus,  smiling) — you  want  to  KuSd 
witness  the  triumph  of  your  friends,  and  see  what  it  is  ^  ^^^ 
worth.     Come  along  with  me  and  I  will  teach  you."    Accordingly, 
on  the  next  day,  he  caused  them  to  accompany  him  while  he 
marched  his  army  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Corinth, — defying  those 
within  to  come  out  and  fight.     The  lands  had  been  so  ravaged, 
that  there  remained  little  to  destroy.     But  wherever  there  were 
any  fruit-trees  yet  standing,  the  Lacedeemonians  now  cut   them 
down.      Iphikrates  was  too  prudent   to  compromise  his  recent 
advantage  by  hazarding  a  second  battle;  so  that  Agesilaus  had 
only  the  satisfaction  of  showing  that  he  was  master  of  the  field, 
and  then  retired  to  encamp  at  Lechfieum ;  from  whence  he  sent 
back  the  Theban  envoys  by  sea  to  Kreusis.     Having  then  left  a 
fresh  mora  or  division  at  Lech^um,  in  place  of  that  which  had 
been  defeated,  he  marched  back  to  Sparta.     But  the  circumstances 
of  the  march  betrayed  his  real  feelings,  thinly  disguised  by  the 
recent  bravado  of  marching  up   to  the  gates  of  Corinth.      He 
feared  to  expose  his  Lacedeemonian  troops  even  to  the  view  of 
those  allies  through  whose  territory  he  was  to  pass ;  so  well  was  he 
aware  that  the  latter  (especially  the  Mantineians)  would  manifest 
their  satisfaction  at  the  recent  defeat    Accordingly  he  commenced 
his  day's  march  before  dawn,  and  did  not  halt  for  the  night  till 
after  dark :  at  Mantineia,  he  not  only  did  not  halt  at  all,  but 
passed  by,  outside  of  the  walls,  before  day  had  broken.*     There 
cannot  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the   real  dispositions  of 
the  allies  towards  Sparta,  and   of  the  sentiment  of  compulsion 
which  dictated  their  continued  adherence ;  a  fact  which  we  shall 
see  abundantly  illustrated  as  we  advance  in  the  stream  of  the 
history. 

»  Xen.  nellen.  iv.  5,  16. 
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The  retirement  of  Agesilaus  was  the  signal  for  renewed  ente^ 
prise  on  the  part  of  Iphikrates ;  who  retook  Sidus  and 
Krommyon,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  Praxitas — as 
well  as  Peirseum  and  (Enoe,  which  had  been  left  under 
occupation  by  Agesilaus.  Corinth  was  thus  cleared  of 
enemies  on  its  eastern  and  north-eastern  mdes.  And 
though  the  Lacedaemonians  still  carried  on  a  desoltorj 
warfare  from  Lechaeum,  yet  such  was  the  terror  impressed 
by  the  late  destruction  of  their  mora,  tliat  the  Corinthian 
exiles  at  Sikyon  did  not  venture  to  march  by  land  from  that  place 
to  Lechaeura,  under  the  walls  of  Corinth — ^but  communicated  with 
Lechaeum  only  by  sea.'  In  truth  we  hear  of  no  farther  serious 
military  operations  undertaken  by  Sparta  against  Corinth,  before 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  And  the  place  became  so  secure,  that 
the  Corinthian  leaders  and  their  Argeian  allies  were  glad  to 
dispense  with  the  presence  of  Iphikrates.  That  officer  had  gained 
so  much  glory  by  his  recent  successes,  which  the  Athenian  orators' 
even  in  the  next  generation  never  ceased  to  extol,  that  his  temper, 
naturally  haughty,  became  domineering ;  and  he  tried  to  procure, 
either  for  Athens  or  for  himself,  the  mastery  of  Corinth — putting 
to  death  some  of  the  philo- Argeian  leaders.  We  know  these 
circumstances  only  by  brief  and  meagre  allusion  ;  but  they  caused 
the  Athenians  to  recall  Iphikrates  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
peltasts,  and  to  send  Chabrias  to  Corinth  in  his  place.' 

It  was  either  in  the  ensuing  summer — or  perhaps  immediately 
afterwards  during  the  same  summer,  390  B.a — that 
Agesilaus  undertook  an  expedition  into  Akamania;  at 
the  instance  of  the  Achaeans,  who  threatened,  if  th& 
were  not  done,  to  forsake  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance. 
They  had  acquired  possession  of  the  iEtolian  district  of 
Kalydon,  had  brought  the  neighbouring  villagers  into  a 
city  residence,  and  garrisoned  it  as  a  dependence  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy.  But  the  Akamanians — allies  of 
Athens  as  well  as  Thebes,  and  aided  by  an  Athenian 
squadron  at  (Eniadae — attacked  them  there,  probably  at 
the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pressed  them  so 
hard,  that  they  employed  the  most  urgent  instances  to  obtain  aid  from 
Sparta.     Agesilaus  crossed  the  Gulf  at  Rhium  with  a  considerable 


B.C.  390-389. 
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»  Xeil.  HeUen.  iv.  5,  19. 

*  DemoRihends  —  »€f»l  ^vm-d^tcos  —  c. 
8,  p.  172. 

B  DLodor.  ziy.  92;  Xen.  HeUen.  iv. 
S,  34. 


Arisieidfis  (Panatlien.  p.  168}  boasts 

tbat  the  Atheniana  were  maaien  of  iht 

AcrO'CorinthuB,  and   might  have  kept 

the  city  as  their  own/but  that  the/ 

^%«tiCTOualy  refused  to  do  bo. 
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force  of  Spartans  and  allies,  and  the  full  muster  of  the  Achaians. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Akamanians  all  took  refuge  in  their  cities, 
sending  their  cattle  up  into  the  interior  highlands,  to  the  borders 
of  a  remote  lake.  Agesilaus,  having  sent  to  Stratus  to  require 
them  not  merely  to  forbear  hostilities  against  the  Achaeans,  but  to 
relinquish  their  alliance  with  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  to  become 
allies  of  Sparta — found  his  demands  resisted,  and  began  to  lay 
waste  the  country.  Two  or  three  days  of  operations  designedly 
slack,  were  employed  to  lull  the  Akamanians  into  security ;  after 
which,  by  a  rapid  forced  march,  Agesilaus  suddenly  surprised  the 
remote  spot  in  which  their  cattle  and  slaves  had  been  deposited  for 
safety.  He  spent  a  day  here  to  sell  this  booty ;  merchants  pro- 
bably accompanying  his  army.  But  he  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  his  return  march,  from  the  narrow  paths  and  high  mountains 
through  which  he  had  to  thread  his  way.  By  a  series  of  brave 
and  well-combined  hill-movements, — which  probably  reminded 
Xenophon  of  his  own  operations  against  the  Karduchians  in  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand — he  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Akamanians,  though  not  without  suffering  considerably  from  the 
excellence  of  their  light  troops.  Yet  he  was  not  successful  in  his 
attack  upon  any  one  of  their  cities,  nor  would  he  consent  to  prolong 
the  war  until  seed-time,  notwithstanding  earnest  solicitation  from  the 
Achaeans,  whom  he  pacified  by  engaging  to  retum  the  next  spring. 
He  was  indeed  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  had  not  his 
retreat  been  facilitated  by  the  compliance  of  the  iEtolians ;  who 
calculated  (though  vainly)  on  obtaining  from  him  the  recovery  of 
Naupaktus,  then  held  (as  well  as  Kalydon)  by  the  Achaeans.^ 
Partial  as  the  success  of  this  expedition  had  been,  however,  it 
inflicted  sufficient  damage  on  the  Akamanians  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  On  learning  that  it  was  aboi4  to  be  repeated  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  peace ;  con- 
senting to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  Achaeans,  and  to 
enrol  themselves  as  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.' 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Spartan  authorities  resolved 
on  an  expedition  against  Argos,  of  which  Agesipolis,  the  b.c.  sso-sss. 
other  king,   took   the   command.      Having   found   the  J^S,J^„"g 

border  sacrifices  favourable,  and  crossed  the  frontier,  he  '*!»'**■'[  ^^^ 

,  .  ,       •ipoite  in- 

sent  forward  his  army  to  Phlius,  where  the  Peloponnesian  v*de  Argos. 

allies  were  ordered  to  assemble  ;  but  he  himself  first  tumed  aside 

to  Olympia,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Zeus. 

1  Diodor.  xv.  73,  «  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  6,  1-14;  iv.  7,  1. 
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It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Ai^ians,  seemingly  on  took 
than  one  previous  occasion,^  when  an  invading  Laceds* 
monian  army  was  approaching  their  territory,  to  meet 
them  by  a  solemn  message,  intimating  that  it  was  the 
time  of  some  festival  (the  Kameian  or  other)  held 
sacred  by  both  parties,  and  warning  them  not  to  violate 
the  frontier  during  the  holy  truce.  This  was  in  pomt  of 
fact  nothing  better  than  a  fraud ;  for  the  notice  was  sent, 
not  at  the  moment  when  the  Kameian  festival  (or  other,  as  the 
case  might  be)  ought  to  come  on  according  to  the  due  course 
of  seasons,  but  at  any  time  when  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
arresting  a  Lacedaemonian  invadon.  But  though  the  du- 
plicity of  the  Argeians  was  thus  manifest,  so  strong  were  the 
pious  scruples  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  could  hardly  make  up 
his  mind  to  disregard  the  warning.  Moreover  in  the  existing 
confusion  of  the  calendar,  there  was  always  room  for  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  question,  which  was  the  true  Karneian  moon; 
no  Dorian  state  having  any  right  to  fix  it  imperatively  for  the 
others,  as  the  Eleians  fixed  the  Olympic  truce,  and  the  Corinthiaus 
the  Isthmian.  It  was  with  a  view  to  satisfy  his  conscience  on  this 
subject  that  Agesipolis  now  went  to  Olympia,  and  put  the  question 
to  the  oracle  of  Zeus;  whether  he  might  with  a  safe  religious 
conscience  refuse  to  accept  the  holy  truce,  if  the  Argeians  should 
now  tender  it.  The  oracle,  habitually  dexterous  in  meeting  a 
specific  question  with  a  general  reply,  informed  him,  that  he  might 
with  a  safe  conscience  decline  a  truce  demanded  wrongfully  and 
for  underhand  purposes.'    This  was  accepted  by  Agesipolis  as  a 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7, 3.  Ol  8*  *Apyt7ot, 
iirtl    Iyrc0(ray   ob   livyri<r6fi€yoi    K^X^uy, 

<payoffi4vovs  ^io  itfipvKas,  im^ipovras 
anroytds. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  2.  'O  84  'Ayit- 
oiiroXts — iKOi>y  tis  r^y  *0\vfiiriay  Kal 
)(pri(rrrioia{6fi€yoit  iinipt&ra  rhy  Othy,  €t 
Sa-ivs  ay  ^x^'  ain^,  fi^  Ztxoiity^  rht 
airoyhh.s  ruy  *Apytlo»r  8  t  «  o  ^  X» 
Stotc  KdBriKot  6  xp^^^^t  AXX' 
8iror«  4 fi$d\K€iy  fx4\\oi€y  Aa- 
KtBctifi6ytoi,  r6rt  6fr4^tpoy 
rods  fi^yas,  'O  84  Oths  4v€aiiiMuy*y 
avT^,  3<riov  tlyai  fi^  Ztxofi4y^  aroyhiLs 
&5(«r«f  4irt^€pon4yas.  'Eiecttfcr  8*  §{^s 
iroptvOfU  9ts  AtX^c^Sf  4w^rro  ctZ  rhw 
*Air6Wtt,  ct  Kiucfly^  8o«ofp  w€p\  r&y 
tr-Koy^Sty^  KaOd'Ktp  r^  irarpl.  *0  8'  &irc- 
Kplyaro,    ical   fidka   Karit   ravrd, 

I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I  be- 
lieve to  1)6  tho  meanmg  oi  tViQ  \7otd% 


Snro^4p€iy  roi^s  fiiiyas  —  upon  which 
Schneider  has  a  long  and  not  verj  in- 
structive note,  adopting  an  untenable 
hypothesis  of  Dodwell,  that  the  Ar- 
geians on  this  occasion  appealed  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Isthmian  truce;  which 
is  not  countenanced  by  anything  in  Xe- 
nophon,  and  which  it  belonged  to  the 
Ck>rintl]ians  to  announce,  not  to  the 
Argeians.  The  plural  rods  /i^pta  indi- 
cates (as  Weiske  and  lianso  undenUnd 
it)  that  the  Argeians  sometimes  put  fo^ 
ward  the  name  of  one  festival,  aome- 
times  of  another.  We  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  Kameian  festival  was  ooe 
of  them ;  but  what  the  others  were  we 
cannot  tell.  It  is  ywcj  probable  that 
there  were  several  festivab  of  common 
obligation  either  among  all  the  Dorians, 
or  between  Sparta  and  Aigoa — wwrptfmrt 
riyas  (nror8af  4k  voXcubv  Ko^MT^irat  rms 
\  ^«»^v%L^<sv  K^\  iXK-fKovf — to  nee  the  las' 
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satisfactory  affinnative.  Nevertheless,  to  make  assurance  double 
sure,  he  went  directly  forward  to  Delphi,  to  put  the  same  question 
to  Apolla  As  it  would  have  been  truly  embarrassing,  however,  if 
the  two  holy  replies  had  turned  out  such  as  to  contradict  each 
other,  he  availed  himself  of  the  prcejudicium  whidi  he  had  already 
received  at  Olympia,  and  submitted  the  question  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi  in  this  form — ^^  Is  thine  opinion,  on  the  question  of  the 
holy  truce,  the  same  as  that  of  thy  father  (Zeus)  ?  '*  "  Most 
decidedly  the  same,"  replied  the  god.  Such  double  warranty, 
though  the  appeal  was  so  drawn  up  as  scarcely  to  leave  to  Apollo 
freedom  of  speech,^  enabled  Agesipolis  to  return  with  fall  con- 
fidence to  Phlius,  where  his  army  was  already  mustered ;  and  to 
march  immediately  into  the  Argeian  territory  by  the  road  of 
Nemea.  Being  met  on  the  frontier  by  two  heralds  with  wreaths 
and  in  solemn  attire,  who  warned  him  that  it  was  a  season  of 
holy  truce,  he  informed  them  that  the  gods  authorised  his  dis- 
obedience to  their  summons,  and  marched  on  into  the  Argeian 
plain. 

It  happened  that  on  the  first  evening  after  he  had  crossed  the 
border,  the  supper  and  the  consequent  libation  having  J^^J^"" 
been  just  concluded,  an  earthquake   occurred;  or,  to  Jj^^^. 
translate  the  Greek  phrase, "  the  god  (Poseidon)  shook."  AMipoito 
To  all  Greeks,  and  to  Lacedemonians  especially,  this  wu^a. 
was  a  solemn  event,  and  the  personal  companions  of  Agesipolis 
immediately  began  to  sing  the  pttan  in  hcHiour  of  Poseidon ;  the 


guage  of  Pftuaaiiias  (iii.  5,  6).  The  lan- 
guage of  Xenophon  implies  that  the  de* 
mand  made  by  the  Argeians,  for  obeeFT- 
race  of  the  Holy  Truce,  was  in  kaelf 
rightful,  or  rather,  that  it  would  have 
bMD  rightful  at  a  different  aeason;  but 
that  they  put  themselyea  in  the  wrong 
by  making  it  at  an  improper  seaaoB  and 
for  a  frauaulent  political  purpose. 

For  some  remarks  on  other  fraudu- 
lent manoBUYres  of  the  Argeians,  re< 
Bpecting  the  season  of  the  Karneian 
truce,  see  an  earlier  passage  of  this  His- 
tory, Ch.  Wi.  Tlie  compound  verb 
6wotl>4p€ip  rois  fjfvjtmt  seems  to  imply 
the  underhand  purpose  with  which  the 
Argeians  preferred  their  demand  of  the 
truce.  What  weie  the  prerious  occa- 
sions on  which  ihey  had  preferred  a 
similar  demand,  we  are  not  informed. 
Two  years  before,  Agesilaus  had  invaded 
and  laid  waste  Argos;  perhaps  they  may 
have  tried,  but  without  success,  to  ar- 
rest his  mareh  by  a  similar  pious  fraud. 


It  is  to  this  proceeding,  perhaps,  that 
AndokMds  aUudes  (Or.  iii.  De  Pace,  a. 
27),  where  her  says  that  the  Argeians, 
though  strenfooHS  in  insisting  that 
Athens  should  help  them  to  carry  on 
the  war  for  ther  possession  of  Corinth 
against  the  IjuedsDmonians,  had  never- 
tkelees  made  a  separate  pease  with  tiie 
latter  covering  thekr  own  Argeian  terri- 
tory from  invasion—  o^ol  V  fiKf  tl^tmiw 
wotrffrJiMWOi  r^y  X^P^"'  ^  Mmf4xownw 
itmr<r\9fi€iy^    Of  this  obscure  passafse  I 


can  give  no  better  explanation* 

1  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  23.  *H74<riv- 
mn  ip  AtX^h  iwripArtt  rhw  My,  letXP^ 
fi4m  WJi>^9pov  *0)UffjKwitunw,  «/  abr^ 
TtMk  8oiNt,  Ihrtp  r^  vsvpl,  its  a2#- 
XP'^^  ^^  r&yayra  ctvciv. 

A  similar  story,  about  the  manner  of 
putting  the  question  to  ApoUo  at  Del- 
phi, alter  it  had  already  been  put  to 
j^us  at  Ddddna,  is  told  about  Agesilaos 
on  another  occasion  (Plutarch,  Apophth. 
Lacon.  p.  208  F.). 
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general  impression  among  the  solcUers  being,  that  he  would  give 
orders  for  quitting  the  territory  immediately,  as  Agis  had  acted  in 
the  invasion  of  Elis  a  few  years  before.  Perhaps  Agesipolis  would 
have  done  the  same  here,  construing  the  earthquake  as  a  warning 
that  he  had  done  wrong  in  neglecting  the  summons  of  the  heralds 
— had  he  not  been  fortified  by  the  recent  oracles.  He  now  replied, 
that  if  the  earthquake  had  occurred  before  he  crossed  the  frontier, 
he  should  have  considered  it  as  a  prohibition ;  but  as  it  came 
after  his  crossing,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  encouragement  to  go 
forward 

So  fully  had  the  Argeians  counted  on  the  success  of  their 
He  iDMunj^    warning  transmitted  by  the  heralds,  that  they  had  made 
Aw-        little  preparation  for  defence.    Their  dismay  and  con- 
piunder        fusiou  wcrc  vcry  great :  their  property  was  still  outlyingi 
reures.         not  yct  rcmovcd  into  secure  places,  so  that  Agesipolis 
found  much  both  to  destroy  and  to  appropriate.     He  carried  his 
ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  piquing  himself  on  advancing 
a  little  farther  than  Agesilaus  had  gone  in  his  invasion  two  yean 
before.     He  was  at  last  driven  to  retreat  by  the  terror  of  a  flash  of 
lightning  in  his  camp,  which  killed  several  persons.     And  a  project 
which  he  had  formed,  of  erecting  a  permanent  fort  on  the  Argeian 
frontier,  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  sacrifices.^ 
Besides  these  transactions  in  and  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  enemies  was  prosecuted 
during  the  same  years  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor;   though  our  information  is  so 
imperfect  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  thread  of  events. 
The  defeat  near  Rnidus  (394  b.c.), — the  triumphant 
maritime  force  of  Phamabazus  and  Eonon  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  in  the  ensuing  year  (393  B.c), — the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  Long  Walls  and  fortified  port, — and  the  activity  of  Eonon 
with  the  fleet  among  the  islands  * — so  alarmed  the  Spartans  with 


Tramao. 

tlonsin 

Ada— 

effbrta  of 
Sparta  to 
detach  the 
Great  King 
from 
Athens. 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  7;  Pausan.  iii. 

5,6. 

It  rather  seems,  by  the  laoguage  of 
these  two  writers,  that  they  look  upon 
the  menacing  signs,  by  which  Agesipolis 
was  induced  to  depart,  as  marks  of  some 
displeasure  of  the  gods  against  his  ex- 
pedition. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  12.  Compare 
Isokratte,  Or.  vii.  (Areopag.)  s.  13. 
imdffiif  y^  T^'  *EWdZot  m  rify  m6Kip 
bfAmy  ^(nrc<ro^0^s  #cal  /tcrd  r^v  K6im' 
yos   ravftax^    iMi^  M*^^    ''^'^   TifuBiov 


was  composed  a  long  while  after  the 
events  (about  B.C.  353 — see.  Mr.  Cliu- 
ton's  Fast.  H.  in  that  year);  and  Iso- 
krat^  exaggerates;  mistaking  the  break- 
up of  the  jLacedsemonian  empire  for  a 
resumption  of  the  Athenian.  Demo* 
sthente  also  (cent.  Leptin.  o.  16.  p.  477) 
confounds  the  same  two  ideas;  uid  even 
the  Athenian  vote  of  thanka  to  KonoD, 
perpetuated  on  a  ooaimeiiKMrative  co- 
lumn, countenanced  the  same  impres- 
sion—  #v«f^   K6imw    iXffv6^^«rc   rmfs 
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the  idea  of  a  second  Athenian  maritime  empire,  that  they  made 
every  effort  to  detach  the  Persian  force  from  the  side  of  their 
enemies. 

The  Spartan  Antalkidas,  a  dexterous,  winning,  and  artful  man,' 
not  unlike  Lysander,  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Tiribazus  J^^^JST- 
(392  B.C.)  ;  whom  we  now  find  as  satrap  of  Ionia  in  the  ^^^J^^ 
room  of  Tithraustes,  after  having  been  satrap  of  Armenia  Tirib*2u». 

'  ~  *^  ,   ,  Konon  and 

durinsT  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.     As  Tiribazus  other  en- 

^  voys  Kut 

was  newly  arrived  in  Asia  Minor,  he  had  not  acquired  »i«».  from 
that  personal  enmity  against  the  Spartans,  which  the  the  anti- 
active  hostilities  of  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus  had  in-  tUSL, 
spired  to  Phamabazus  and  other  Persians.  Moreover  jealousy 
between  neighbouring  satraps  was  an  ordinary  feeling,  which 
Antalkidas  now  hoped  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta.  To 
counteract  his  projects,  envoys  were  also  sent  to  Tiribazus,  by  the 
confederate  enemies  of  Sparta — Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Argos:  and  Konon,  as  the  envoy  of  Athens,  was  ipcautiously 
dispatched  among  the  number.  On  the  part  of  Sparta,  Antalkidas 
offered,  first,  to  abandon  to  the  King  of  Persia  all  the  Greeks  on 
the  continent  of  Asia ;  next,  as  to  all  the  other  Greeks,  insular 
as  well  as  continental,  he  required  nothing  more  than  absolute 
autonomy  for  each  separate  city,  great  and  smalL^  The  Persian 
King  (he  said)  could  neither  desire  anything  more  for  himself,  nor 
have  any  motive  for  continuing  the  war  against  Sparta,  when  he 
should  once  be  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  when  he  should  find  both  Sparta  and  Athens  rendered 
incapable  of  annoying  him,  through  the  autonomy  and  disunion  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  But  to  neither  of  the  two  propositions  of 
Antalkidas  would  Athens,  Thebes,  or  Argos,  accede.  As  to  the 
first,  they  repudiated  the  disgrace  of  thus  formally  abandoning 
the  Asiatic  Greeks ; '  as  to  the  second  proposition,  guaranteeing 


1  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  12-14. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  110.  He  affirms  that 
these  cities  strongly  objected  to  this 
conoession,  five  years  afterwards,  when 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was  actually 


broached  by  Antalkidas ;  and  that  their 
objections  to  it  were  in  part  the  cause 
why  the  discussions  reported  in  the  text 
broke  off  without  result. 

It  is  true  that  Athens,  during  her 
desperate  struggles  in  the  last  years  of 


concluded ;  but  that  they  were  forced  the  Peloponnesian  War,  had  consented 
to  give  up  their  scruples  and  accept  !  to  this  concession,  and  even  to  greater, 
the  peace  including  the  concession,  |  without  doing  herself  any  good  (Thucyd. 
because  they  had  not  force  enough  to  :  viii.  56).    But  she  was  not  now  placed 


resist  Persia  and  Sparta  acting  in  hearty 
alliance. 

Hence  we  may  infer  with  certainty, 
that  they  also  objected  to  it  during  the 
earlier  discussions,   when  it  was  first 


in  circumstances    so    imperious  as  to 
force  her  to  be  equally  yielding. 

Plato,  in  the  Menexenus  (c.  17.  p. 
245),  asserts  that  all  the  allies  of 
Athens  —  Boeotians,  CSotmtJbiaxA^    Ksl- 
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autonomy  to  every  distinct  city  of  Greece,  they  would  admit  it 
only  under  special  reserres,  which  it  did  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  Antalkidas  to  grant  In  truth  the  propo- 
sition went  to  break  up  (and  was  framed  with  that  view) 
both  the  Boeotian  confederacy  under  the  presideoqr  of 
Thebes,  and  the  union  between  Argosy  and  Corinth; 
while  it  also  deprived  Athens  of  the  chance  of  recovering 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Ssyroa^ — islands  which  had  been 
possessed  and  recolonised  by  her  since  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  confederacy  of  Deloe;  indeed  the 
two  former,  even  from  the  time  of  Miltiades  the  conqueror  of 
Marathon. 

Here  commences  a  new  era  in  the  policy  of  Sparta.     That  she 
Hasuiityof    should  abnegate  all  pretension  to  maritime  emjnre,  is 
noway  difficult  to  understand — seeing  that  it  had  already 
been  irrevocably  overthrown  by  the  defeat  of  Knidns. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  she  should  abandon  tbe  Greeb 
on  the  Asiatic  continent  to  Persian  sway ;  since  this  was 
nothing  more  than  she  had  already  consented  to  do  in 
her  conventions  with  TissaphemSs  and  Cyrus  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War' — and  consented,  let  us  add, 
not  under  any  of  that  stringent  necessity  which  at  the  same  time 
pressed  upon  Athens,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the  maximum  of 
victory  over  an  enemy  already  enfeebled.     The  events  which 
followed  the  close  of  that  war  (recounted  in  a  former  diapter)  had 
indeed  induced  her  to  alter  her  determination,  and  agun  to  espouse 
their  cause.    But  the  real  novelty  now  first  exhibited  in  her  policy, 
is,  the  full  development  of  what  had  before  existed  in  maniiiESt 
tendency — hostility  against  all  the  partial  land-confederacies  of 
Greece,  disguised  under  the  plausible  demand  of  universal  auto- 
nomy for  every  town,  great  or  small.     How  this  autonomy  vas 
construed  and  carried  into  act,  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  at  present, 
we  have  only  to  note  the  first  proclamation  of  it  by  Antalkidas  in 
the  name  of  Sparta. 


Smurtoto 
all  the  p«r> 
tUl  confe> 
demciM  of 
Orreoe,  now 
flntpro- 
cUluMd 
under  the 
name  of 
universal 
Aotunony. 


geians,  &e.,  were  willing  to  turreiider 
the  Afliatic  Greeks  at  the  requisitioD  of 
Artazerxds  ;  but  that  the  Athenians 
alone  resolutely  stood  out>  and  were 
in  oonsequenoe  left  without  snjr  allies. 
The  laUsr  part  of  this  assertion,  as 
to  the  asoUUion  of  Athens  ftom,  her 
allies,  is  certainly  not  true;  nor  do  I 
beUsre  that  the  allies  took  esseotially 
difierent  views  from  Athens  on  the 
point.    The  l&enexei»ia,  eVx^^vEn^  i&di 


complimentary  to  Athens,  must  be  fol- 
lowed cautiously  as  to  matters  of  &ct. 
Plato  goes  the  length  of  denying  thai 
the  AUMoians  subscribed  the  conven- 
tion of  AntaUddas.  Aristeides  nPkns- 
then.  p.  172)  says  that  they  were  fbroed 
to  sobsoribe  it>  because  all  their  alliM 
abandoned  them. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  15. 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  theOr.xiL 
\  i^«i»tiMe»^\  q£  laokrat^  s.  ilO. 
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On  this  occasion,  indeed,  his  mission  came  to  nothing,  from  the 
peremptory  opposition  of  Athens  and  the  others.    But  he  AntaikidM 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  approbation  and  con-  S^v^^aror 
fidence  of  Tiribazus ;  who  saw  so  clearly  how  much  both  who  espnue* 
propositions  tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  power  ^J^^ 
of  Persia,  that  he  resolved  to  go  up  in  person  to  court,  iho^%e 
and  prevail  on  Artaxerxes  to  act  in  concert  with  Sparta.  SSSfor 
Though  not  daring  to  support  Antalkidas  openly,  Tiri-  5S£iSll!' 
bazus  secretly  gave  him  money  to  reinforce  the  Spartan  '^^i^^^ 
fleet     He  at  the  same  time  rendered  to  Sparta  the  far  S^iJUd 
more  signal  service  of  arresting  and  detaining  Konon,  ^[!J^|„, 
pretending  that  the  latter  was  acting  contrary  to  the  pri»««n"»^ 
interests  of  the  King.^     This  arrest  was  a  gross  act  of  perfidy, 
since  Eonon  not  only  commanded  respect  in  bis  character  of  envoy 
— ^but  had  been  acting  with  the  full  confidence,  and  almost  under 
the  orders,  of  Pharnabazus.     But  the  removal  of  an  o£Bcer  ef  so 
much   ability^ — the  only  man  who  possessed   the  confidence  of 
Phamabaims,— -was  the  most  fatal  of  all  impediments  to  the  naval 
renovation  of  Athena     It  was  fortunate  that  Konon  had  had  time 
to  rebuild  the  Long  Walls,  before  his  means  of  action  were  thus 
abruptly  intercepted.     Respecting  his  subsequent  fate,  there  exist 
contradictory  stories.     According  to  one,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Persians  in  prison ;  according  to  another,  he  found  means  to 
escape  and  again  took  refine  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  in  which 
island  he  afterwards  died  of  sickness.*    The  latter  story  apjwars 
undoubtedly  to  be  the  true  one.     But  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
afterwards  had  the  means  of  performing  any  public  service,  and 
that  his  career  was  cut  short  by  this  treacherous  detention,  just 
at  the  moment  when  its  promise  was  the  most  splendid  for  his 
country. 

Tiribazus,  on  going  up  to  the  Persian  court,  seems  to  have  been 
detained  there  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  TwbMM 

^        *       *  ,  o  cannot  pre- 

against  Evagoras  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  whose  pjj^™^ 
revolt  from  Persia  was  on  the  point  of  breakin<j  out.    But  ^>»»<^*>  •**" 

1         -Tk        •  11  V  Ml  contlmiM 

the  Persian  court  eoald  not  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  boutiieto 
show  any  countenance  to  the  propositions  of  Sparta  or  of  sirotiu*  is 
Antalkidas.     On  the  contrary,  Struthas,  who  was  sent  to  act 
down  to  Ionia  as  temporary  substitute  for  Tiribazus,  full  iMdcnK^ 
of  anxiety  to  avenge  the  ravages  of  Agesilaus,  acted  with  loSSL 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  W,  8,  16;  Diodor.  xir. 


S'l. 


3  Lydiaa,    On  xiz.    (De    Bon.    Ari- 


fltoph.)  8.  41,  42,  44 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Ck>non,  c.  5;  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  (Pkne- 
gyr.)  8.  180. 
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vigorous  hostility   against  the   Lacedaemonians,   and   manifested 
friendly  dispositions  towards  Athens. 

Thimbron  (of  whom  we  have  before  heard  as  first  taking  the 
B.a  391.  command  of  the  Cyreian  army  in  Asia  Minor,  after  their 
I^hL^^  return  from  Thrace)  received  orders  again  to  act  as  head 
wSd"'  of  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  in  Asia  against  Struthas. 
d^m^uk  ^^^  "^^  commander,  with  an  army  estimated  by  Dio- 
f"?y;  dorus  at  8000  men,^  marched  from  Ephesus  into  the 

isHiain.  interior,  and  began  his  devastation  of  the  territory  de- 
pendent on  Perffla.  But  his  previous  command,  though  he  was 
personally  amiable,'  had  been  irregular  and  disorderly,  and  it  was 
soon  observed  that  the  same  defects  were  now  yet  more  prominent, 
aggravated  by  too  liberal  indulgence  in  convivial  pleasures.  Aware 
of  his  rash,  contemptuous,  and  improvident  mode  of  attack,  Struthas 
laid  a  snare  for  him  by  sending  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  menace 
the  camp,  just  when  Thimbron  had  concluded  his  morning  meal  in 
company  with  the  flute-player  Thersander — the  latter  not  merely 
an  excellent  musician,  but  possessed  of  a  full  measure  of  Spartan 
courage.  Starting  from  his  tent  at  the  news,  Thimbron  with 
Thersander,  waited  only  to  collect  the  few  troops  immediately 
at  hand,  without  even  leaving  any  orders  for  the  remainder,  and 
hastened  to  repel  the  assailants ;  who  gave  way  easily,  and  seduced 
him  into  a  pursuit  Presently  Struthas  himself,  appearing  with  a 
numerous  and  well-arrayed  body  of  cavalry,  charged  with  vigour 
the  disorderly  detachment  of  Thimbron.  Both  that  general  and 
Thersander,  bravely  fighting,  fell  among  the  first ;  while  the 
army,  deprived  of  their  commander,  as  well  as  ill-prepared  for 
a  battle,  made  but  an  inefiective  resistance.  They  were  broken, 
warmly  pursued,  and  the  greater  number  slain.  A  few  who 
contrived  to  escape  the  active  Persian  cavalry,  found  shelter  in  the 
neighbouring  cities.' 

This  victory  of  Struthas,  gained  by  the  Peraan  cavalry,  displays 
B.C  390.  a  degree  of  vigour  and  ability  which,  fortunately  for  the 
la  Bent  to  urecks,  was  rarely  seen  m  Persian  operations.  Our 
^imbron.  scauty  information  does  not  enable  us  to  tra^  its  con- 
sequences. We  find  Diphridas  sent  out  soon  after  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, along  with  the  admiral  Ekdikus,  as  successor  of  Thimbron, 
to  bring  together  the  renmant  of  the  defeated  army,  and  to  protect 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  99.  l  rtpos  trrpaTriy6s*  otd^  ykp  iicpdrow  av' 

'  Xen.    Hellen.    iv.   8,    22.     ''Hk    8c  [  rov  cd  rod  at&fiaros   ^9ot^ai,    iAA*   Ac), 
olrot   iyiip   (Diphridas)    c&xapfs    re     irphs  ^  tXri  ipytf^rovro  iirpmrr^w, 
ohx  ^TTov  Tov  6(|<.3p«i'0f,  yuuK'        '  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  18,  19. 
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those  cities  which  had  contributed  to  form  it  Diphridas — a  man 
with  all  the  popular  qualities  of  his  predecessor,  but  a  better  and 
more  careful  officer — is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 
this  difficult  mission.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  take  captive  the 
son-in-law  of  Struthas  with  his  wife  (as  Xenophon  had  captured 
Asidates),  he  obtsuned  a  sufficiently  large  ransom  to  enable  him  to 
pay  his  troops  for  some  time.^  But  it  is  evident  that  his  achieve- 
ments were  not  considerable,  and  that  the  Ionian  Greeks  on  the 
continent  are  now  left  to  make  good  their  position,  as  they  can, 
against  the  satrap  at  Sardis. 

The  forces  of  Sparta  were  much  required  at  Rhodes ;  which 
bland  (as  has  been  mentioned  already)  had  revolted  B^c.3»a. 
from  Sparta  about  five  years  before  (a  few  months  Laoedamo- 
anterior  to  the  battle  of  Knidus),  dispossessed  the  Rh^es- 
Lysandrian  oligarchy,  and  established  a  democratical  d^^uu^rin 
government  But  since  that  period,  an  opposition-party  "*®  *****"*' 
in  the  island  had  gradually  risen  up,  acquired  strength,  and  come 
into  correspondence  with  the  oligarchical  exiles ;  who  on  their 
side  warmly  solicited  aid  from  Sparta,  representing  that  Rhodes 
would  otherwise  become  thoroughly  dependent  on  Athens.  Accord- 
ingly the  Lacedaemonians  sent  eight  triremes  across  the  ^gean 
under  the  command  of  Ekdikus ;  the  first  of  their  ships  of  war 
which  had  crossed  since  the  defeat  of  Knidus.'  Though  the 
Perso-Athenian  naval  force  in  the  JEgean  had  been  either  dis- 
missed or  paralysed  since  the  seizure  of  Kouon,  yet  the  Rhodian 
government  possessed  a  fleet  of  about  twenty  triremes,  besides 
considerable  force  of  other  kinds ;  so  that  Ekdikus  could  not  even 
land  on  the  island,  but  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Knidus.  For- 
tunately, Teleutias  the  Lacedaemonian  was  now  in  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  triremes,  which  were  no  longer  required 
there;  since  Agesilaus  and  he  had  captured  Lechseum  a  few 
months  before,  and  destroyed  the  maritime  force  of  the  Corinthians 
in  those  waters.  He  was  now  directed  to  sail  with  his  squadron 
out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  across  to  Asia,  to  supersede  Ekdikus, 
and  take  the  command  of  the  whole  fleet  for  operations  off  Rhodes. 
On  passing  by  Samos,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  Sparta,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  few  ships ;  after  which 
he  went  onward  to  Knidus,  where,  superseding  Ekdikus,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven  triremes.'    In  his  way  from 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  ir.  8,  21,22. 
2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  21. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  23. 


Diodorua  Cxiv.  97)  agrees  in  this 
number  of  27  triremes,  and  in  the  fact 
of  aid  having  been  obtained  from  8ijav»k» 
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Knidus  to  Rhodes,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  Athenian 
admiral  Philokrates,  conducting  ten  triremes  to  Cyprus  to  the 
aid  of  Evagoras  in  his  struggle  against  the  Persians.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  carry  them  all  as  prisoners  into  Knidus,  where 
be  sold  the  whole  booty,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  fleet,  thus 
augmented  to  thirty-seven  sail,  to  Rhodes.  Here  he  estabUshed  a 
fortified  post,  enabling  the  oligarchical  party  to  carry  on  an  active 
dvil  war.  But  he  was  defeated  in  a  batde — his  enemies  being 
decidedly  the  stronger  force  in  the  island,  and  masters  of  all  the 
dties.^ 

The  alliance  with  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  in  his  contention  agawst 
Artaxerxes,  was  at  this  moment  an  unfortunate  and 
perplexing  circumstance  for  Athens,  ^nce  she  was  re- 
lying upon  Persian  aid  against  Sparta,  and  since  Sparta 
was  bidding  against  her  for  it  But  the  alliance  was  one 
which  she  could  not  lightly  throw  off.  For  Evagoras 
had  not  only  harboured  Konon  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  after  the  disaster  of  iEgospotami,  but  had 
earned  a  grant  of  citizenship  and  the  honour  of  a  statue 
at  Athens,  as  a  strenuous  auxiliary  in  procm-ing  that  Persian  aid 
which  gained  the  battle  of  Knidus,  and  as  a  personal  combatant  b 
that  battle,  before  the  commencement  of  his  dissension  with  Arta- 
xerxes.* It  would  have  been  every  way  advantageous  to  Athens 
at  this  moment  to  decline  assisting  Evagoras,  since,  (not  to  mention 
the  probability  of  offending  the  Persian  court)  she  had  more  than 
enough  to  employ  all  her  maritime  force  nearer  home  and  for 
purposes  more  essential  to  herself    Yet  in  spite  of  these  veij 


TbeAthc- 
utansscoid 
aid  to  £v»- 

Cyprtu, 
Ftdelitj 
with  which 
tbeyad' 
herad  to 
hhn,  tboQc^ 
MtallUooe 
had  now 
bwoinc  Id- 
oanvenienL 


which  iBland  was  persuaded  to  detach 
itself  ftx>m  Athens.  But  he  recounts 
the  circumstances  in  a  very  different 
manner.  He  represents  the  oligarchic 
cal  party  in  Rhodes  as  having  risen  in 
insurrection,  and  become  masters  of 
the  island :  he  does  not  name  Teleutias, 
but  Eudokimus  (Ekdikus?),  Diphilus 
(Diphridas?),  and  Philodikus,  as  com- 
manders. 

The  statement  of  Xenophon  deserves 
the  greater  credence,  in  my  judge- 
ment. His  means  of  information,  as 
well  as  his  interest,  about  Teleutias 
(the  brother  of  Agesilaus}  were  con- 
siderable. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24-26. 

Although  the  three  ancient  Rhodian 
cities  (Lindus,  lalsus,  and  KMneiros) 
had  coalesced  (see  Diodor.  ziii.  75)  a 
few  yean  before  Vnlo  \^q  ^skaXi  ^t^  ot 


Rhodes,  afterwards  so  powerful  and 
celebrated— yet  they  still  continued  to 
exist,  and  apparently  as  fortified  plaoa. 
For  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  demo- 
crats in  Rhodes  as  rds  re  «>^A«it 
Ixorras,  &c. 

Whether  the  Pl^lokratds  here  named 
as  PhihkraUs  aon  of£phialUs,  is  tb« 
same  person  as  the  Fhiloknvbte  aocoMd 
in  the  Thirtieth  Oration  of  Lysiss— 
cannot  be  certainly  made  out.  It  ii 
possible  enough  that  there  mi^t  be 
two  contemporary  Athenians  bearing 
this  name,  which  would  explain  the  at- 
enmstanoe  that  Xenophon  here  nsmei 
the  &ther  Ephialtte---a  practice  ocoa- 
sional  with  him,  but  not  common. 

'  IsokraUs,  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  67, 
68,  82;  Epistola  Philippi  mp.  Demo- 
sthen.  Oi»t.  p.  161.  c.  4^ 
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serious  conmderations  of  prudence,  the  paramount  feelings  of  prior 
oUigation  and  gratitude,  enforced  by  influential  citizens  who  had 
formed  connexions  in  Cyprus,  determined  the  Athenians  to  identify 
themselves  with  his  gallant  struggles*  (of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  fully  presently).  So  little  was  fickleness,  or  instability,  or  the 
easy  oblivion  of  past  feelings,  a  part  of  their  real  nature — though 
historians  have  commonly  denounced  it  as  among  their  prominent 
qualities. 

The  capture  of  their  squadron  under  Philokrates,  however,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  the  Lacedsemonian  naval  force  ■.&  399. 
at  Rhodes,  compelled  the  Athenians  to  postpone  further  j^^^' 
aid  to  Evagoras,  and  to  arm  forty  triremes  under  Thra-  JJ^^JSL 
sybulus  for  the  Asiatic  coast;  no  inconsiderable  effort,  ^^^^c 
when  we  recollect  that  four  years  before,  there  was  ooMt--iii> 
scarcely  a  single  trireme  in  Peu'seus,  and  not  even  a  intbeHei. 
wall  of  defence  around  the  place.    Though  sent  imme-  Boq>bonu. 
diately  for  the  assistance  of  Rhodes,  Thrasybulus  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  go  first  'to  the  Hellespont ;  probably  from  extreme  want 
of  money  to  pay  his  men.    Derkyllidas  was  still  in  occupation 
of  Abydos,  yet  there  was  no  Lacedsemonian  fleet  in  the  strait ;  so 
that  Thrasybulus  was  enabled  to  extend  the  alliances  of  Athens 
both  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  side — the  latter  being  under 
the  friendly  satrap  Pharnabazus.      Reconciling  the  two  Thracian 
princes,  Seuthes  and  Amadokus^  whom  he  found  at  war,  he  brought 
both  of  them  into  amicable  relations  with  Athens,  and  then  moved 
forward  to  Byzantium.    That  city  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus,  the  alliance  was  still 
further  cemented  by  the  change  of  its  government  into  a  demo* 
cracy.     Having  established  friendship  with  the  opposite  city  of 
Chalkedon,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  sold  the 
tithe  of  the  commercial  ships  sailing  out  of  the  Euxine ;  *  leaving 
doubdess  an  adequate  force  to  exact  it    This  was  a  striking 
evidence  of  rerived  Athenian  maritime  power,  which  seems  also  to 
have  been  now  extended  more  or  less  to  Samothrace,  Thasus,  and 
the  coast  of  Thrace.' 

From  Byzantium  Thrasybulus  sailed  to  Mitylene,  which  was 


1  Lyiias,  Orat.  xix.  (De  BonU  Ari- 
•toph.)  8.  27-44. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  25-27. 

PolybiuA  (iv.  38-47)  gives  instructive 
remarlu  and  information  about  the 
imporlanoe  of  Bysantium  and  its  very 
peculiar  position,  in  the  ancient  world 


— as  well  as  about  the  dues  charged  on 
the  merchant-vessels  going  in  to,  or 
coming  out  of,  the  £uziue — and  the 
manner  in  which  these  dues  pressed 
upou  general  trade. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  7. 
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already  in  friendship  with  Athens;  though  Methymna  and  the 
T^IJh^  other  dtica  in  tlie  bland  were  still  muntained  by  a  force 
iiuin  L»-  under  the  Lacedcemonian  harmost  Therimachus.  With 
kxh  (dd-  the  aid  of  the  Mitylensaus,  and  of  the  exiles  from  other 
(loniibe  Lesbian  dties,  Thrasybulus  marched  to  the  borders  ctf 
iiiMi(~bB  Methymna,  where  he  was  met  by  Therimachiis ;  who  had 
AipcDduL*^  also  brought  together  his  utmost  force,  but  was  now  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  stain.  The  Athenians  thus  became  masters 
of  AntiBsa  and  EreBus,  where  they  were  enabled  to  lery  a  valuable' 
contribution,  as  well  as  to  plunder  the  refractory  territory  of 
Methymna.  Nevertheless  Thrasybulus,  in  spite  of  farther  help 
from  Chios  and  Mitylene,  still  thought  himself  not  in  a  situation 
to  go  to  Khodes  with  advantage.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sure  of  pay 
in  advance,  and  the  presence  of  unp^d  troops  in  an  exhausted 
island  might  be  a  doubtful  benefit  Accordingly,  be  sailed  from 
I^esbos  along  the  western  and  eouthem  const  of  Awa  Minor, 
levying  contributions  at  Halikamassus '  and  other  places,  until  he 
came  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia ;  where  he  also  obtained  money 
and  was  about  to  depart  with  it,  when  some  misdeeds  committed 
by  his  soldiers  so  exasperated  the  inhabitants  that  they  attacked 
him  by  night  unprepared  in  fats  tent,  and  slew  him.* 

Thus  perished  the  citizen  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
Athens  owed  not  only  her  renovated  democracy,  but  its 
wise,  generous,  and  harmonious  working,  after  renovation. 
Even  the  philo-Laconian  and  oligarchical  Xenophon  bestows  upon 
him  a  marked  and  unaftected  eulogy.*  His  devoted  patriotism  in 
commendng  and  prosecuting  the  struggle  against  the  Thirty,  at  a 
time  when  they  not  only  were  at  the  height  of  their  power,  but 
had  plausible  ground  for  calculating  on  the  full  ausiliary  strength 
of  Sparta,  deserves  high  admiration.  But  the  feature  which  stands 
yet  more  eminent  in  his  character — a  feature  infinitely  rare  in  the 
Grecian  character  generally — is,  that  the  energy  of  a  successful 
leader  was  combined  with  complete  absence  both  of  vindictive 
antipathies  for  the  past,  and  of  overbearing  ambition  for  himself. 
Content  to  live  himself  as  a  simple  citizen  under  the  restored 
democracy,  he  taught  his  countrymen  to  for^ve  an  oligarchical 
party  from  wfaom  they  had  suffered  atrocious  wrongs,  and  set  the 

>  Ljsiu,  Or.,  nriii,  coot.  Erg.  ■.  1,  I  Dear   Leiboa  —  whioh   Xmophon   don 
20.  I  not  notioe,   and  which   •mtu    impnr. 

*  Xen.  Hellw.  W.  8,  28-30;  Diodor.     Uble. 
111.94.  ■  Sen.  HellciD.  It.  8.  3t.     KaJ  Spoir^ 

Tha   Utter  liatn  tb^  T\invjW\'u  I  e«^i  •>)'»),  f^ha  CaKHr  iAf  i^ttit 
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example  himself  of  acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  his  own  large  property. 
The  generosity  of  such  a  proceeding  ought  not  to  count  for  less, 
because  it  was  at  the  same  time  dictated  by  the  highest  political 
prudence.  We  find,  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  against  Ergokles  (a 
citizen  who  served  in  the  Athenian  fleet  on  this  last  expedition), 
in  which  the  latter  is  accused  of  gross  peculation — insinuations 
against  Thrasybulus,  of  having  countenanced  the  delinquency, 
though  coupled  with  praise  of  his  general  character.  Even  the 
words  as  they  now  stand  are  so  vague  as  to  carry  little  evidence ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  oration  was  spoken  after  the  death 
of  Thrasybulus,  they  are  entitled  to  no  weight  at  all.* 

The  Athenians  sent  Agyrrhius  to  succeed  Thrasybulus.     After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fleet  Agyrrhius 
went  to  Rhodes,  its  original  destination — though  Xeno-  J^[*^- 
phon  does  not  expressly  say  so ;  the  rather  as  neither  Rhodes  suii 
Teleutias  nor  any  subsequent  Lacedaemonian  commander  agaimt  the 
appears  to  have  become  master  of  the  island,  in  spite  of  niLis. 
the  considerable  force  which  they  had   there   assembled.^     The 
Lacedaemonians  however,  on  their  side,  being  also  much  in  want 
of  money,  Teleutias  was  obliged  (in  the  same  manner  as   the 
Athenians)  to  move  from  island  to  island,  levying  contributions  as 
he  could.* 

When  the  news  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Thrasybulus  at 
Byzantium  and  the  Hellespont,  again  establishing  a  toll  for  the 
profit  of  Athens,  reached  Sparta,  it  excited  so  much  anxiety,  that 
Anaxibius,  having  great  influence  with  the  Ephors  of  the  time. 


*  Lysias,  cont.  Ergo.  Or.  xxviii.  a.  9. 

P^rgoklds  is  charged  in  this  oration 
with  gross  abuse  of  power,  oppression 
towanls  allies  and  citizens  of  Athens, 
and  ]>ecu]ation  for  his  own  profit,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  expedition  of 
Thrasybulus ;  who  is  indirectly  accused 
of  conniving  at  such  misconduct.  It 
appears  that  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as 
they  were  informed  that  Thrasybulus 
had  established  the  toll  in  the  Bospho- 
ruB,  passed  a  decree  that  an  account 
should  be  sent  home  of  all  moneys 
exacted  from  the  various  cities,  and 
that  the  colleagues  of  Thrasybulus 
should  come  home  to  go  through  the 
audit  (s.  5) ;  implying  (so  far  as  we 
can  understand  what  is  thus  briefly 
noticed)  that  Thrasybulus  himself 
should  not  be  obliged  to  come  home, 
but  might  stay  on  his  Hellespontiue  or 
Asiatic  command.     Ergoklds,  however, 
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probably  one  of  these  colleagues,  re- 
sented this  decree  as  an  insult,  and 
advised  Thrasybulus  to  seize  Byzan- 
tium, to  retain  the  fleet,  and  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  Thracian  prince 
Seuthds.  It  is  also  affirmed  in  the 
oration  that  the  fleet  had  come  home  in 
very  bad  condition  (s.  2-4),  and  that 
the  money,  levied  with  so  much  cri- 
minal abuse,  had  been  either  squandered 
or  fraudulently  appropriated. 

We  learn  from  another  oration  that 
Ergoklds  was  condemned  to  death. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  and  was 
said  to  amount  to  30  talents,  though 
he  had  been  poor  before  the  expedi- 
tion  ;  but  nothing  like  that  amount 
was  discovered  after  the  sentence  of 
confiscation  (Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Phi* 
lokrat.  s.  3). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  31. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  v.l,  2. 

'1  \. 
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prev^led  on  theni  to  Rend  hint  out  as  hannost  to  Abj'dos,  i 
room  of  Derkyllidas,  who  had  now  been  in  that  poi 
several  years.  Having  been  the  officer  originally 
ployed  to  procure  the  revolt  of  the  place  from  A 
(in  411  B.C.),'  Derkyllidas  had  since  rendered  s 
not  less  essential  in  preserving  it  to  Sparta,  during 
extensive  desertion  which  followed  the  battle  of  Ki 
But  it  was  supposed,  that  he  ought  to  have  cht 
the  aggressive  plans  of  Thrasybulus ;  moreover  Anai 
promised,  if  &  small  force  were  entrusted  to  him,  to  put 
e^ctually  the  newly-revived  Athenian  influence.  He  was 
Bumed  to  know  well  those  regions,  in  which  he  had  once  ali 
been  admiral,  at  the  moment  when  Xenophon  and  the  Cj 
army  first  returned :  the  harshness,  treachery,  and  corru 
which  he  displayed  in  his  dealing  with  that  gallant  body  of 
have  been  already  recounted  in  a  former  chapter.*  With 
triremes,  and  funds  for  the  pay  of  1000  mercenary  troops,  A 
bins  accordingly  went  to  Ahydos.  He  began  his  operations 
considerable  vigour,  both  agiunst  Athens  and  against  Phamat 
While  be  armed  a  land-force,  which  he  employed  in  makic 
cursions  on  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  territory  of  that  si 
— he  at  the  same  time  reinforced  his  little  squadron  by 
triremes  out  of  the  harbour  of  Abydos,  so  that  he  became  s 
enough  to  seize  the  merchant- vessels  passing  along  the  Helle 
to  Athens  or  to  her  allies.'  The  force  which  Thrasybulus  ha 
at  Byzantium  to  secure  the  strait-revenues,  was  thus  inadequi 
its  object  without  fartlier  addition. 

Fortunately,  Iphikrates  was  at  this  moment  disengagi 
J*^*_^  Athens,  baviog  recently  returned  from  Corinth  wil 
iiwkraiei  body  of  peltasts,  for  whom  doubtless  employment 
wanted.  He  was  accordingly  sent  with  1200  pc 
and  eight  triremes,  to  combat  Anaxibius  in  the  H 
pont :  which  now  became  again  the  scene  of  confli 
JiiUiiiuiu.  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian ' 
tlic  Athenians  from  the  European  side,  the  Lacedoemonians 
the  Asiatic  At  first  the  warfare  counted  of  desultory,  priv; 
ing,  and  money-levying  excursions  on  both  sides.*  But  at  le 
the  watchful  genius  of  Iphikrates  discovered  opportunity  for  i 

'  Thuojd.  TiiL  8[;  oompare  Xenopb.  I  wfAnr  Aparit  tiKriiiwerrtt    iro 
Aiub.  T.  e,  24,  iAAI^AMt 'On>t  taaofn, 

*  Sea  above,  Chk^T  \xiL  \iUi«ti,    tw"   ifyvpaXBylar    iwam 

*  Xen.  Bellen.  h.  8,  ai,  33.  \  «*«•!. 
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ccssful  stratagem.  Anaxibius,  having  just  drawn  the  town  of 
Antandnis  into  his  alliance,  had  marched  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  a  garrison  in  it,  with  his  Lacedaemonian  and  mercenary 
forces,  as  well  as  200  hoplites  from  Abydos  itself.  His  way  lay 
across  the  mountainous  region  of  Ida,  southward  to  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Accordingly  Iphikrates,  foreseeing  that  he 
would  speedily  return,  crossed  over  in  the  night  from  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  planted  himself  in  ambush  on  the  line  of  return  march, 
at  a  point  where  it  traversed  the  desert  and  mountainous  extremi- 
ties of  the  Abydene  territory,  near  the  gold  mines  of  Kremaste. 
The  triremes  which  carried  him  across  were  ordered  to  sail  up  the 
strait  on  the  next  day,  in  order  that  Anaxibius  might  be  apprised 
of  it,  and  might  suppose  Iphikrates  to  be  employed  on  Iiis  ordinary 
money-levying  excursion. 

The  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  Anaxibius  returned 
on  the  next  day,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  enemy  Defeotand 
at  hand,  marching  in  careless  order  and  with  long-  Aiuutbiiu. 
stretched  files,  as  well  from  the  narrowness  of  the  mountain  path 
as  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  in  the  friendly  territory  of 
Abydos.  Not  expecting  to  fight,  he  had  unfortunately  either 
omitted  the  morning  sacrifice,  or  taken  no  pains  to  ascertain  that 
the  victims  were  favourable ;  so  Xenophon  informs  us,^  with  that 
constant  regard  to  the  divine  judgements  and  divine  warnings 
which  pervades  both  the  Hellenica  and  the  Anabasis.  Iphikrates 
having  suffered  the  Abydenes  who  were  in  the  van  to  pass,  sud- 
denly sprang  fi*om  his  ambush,  to  assault  Anaxibius  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  the  mercenaries,  as  they  descended  the  mountain 
pass  into  the  plain  of  Kremaste.  His  appearance  struck  terror 
and  confusion  into  the  whole  army ;  unprepared  in  its  disorderly 
array  for  stedfast  resistance — even  if  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  ever  so  well  strung — against  well-trained  peltasts,  who  were 
sure  to  prevail  over  hoplites  not  in  steady  rank.  To  Anaxibius 
himself,  the  truth  stood  plain  at  once.  Defeat  was  inevitable,  and 
there  remained  no  other  resource  for  him  except  to  die  like  a 
brave  man.  Accordingly,  desiring  his  shield-bearer  to  hand  to 
hand  to  him  his  shield,  he  said  to  those  around  him — "  Friends, 
my  honour  commands  me  to  die  here ;  but  do  you  hasten  away  and 
save  yourselves  before  the  enemy  close  with  us."     Such  order  was 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  36.     'O  'Ako- 
^ifiiot    &irciropc^CTO,    &t    fi^y    i\4yrro, 

ra/^porfi<ratf  tri  8i^  ^iXiftf  re  iwopt^rro 


iirainmyrtoVi  rhv  *\ipiKpd.'niv  dyorrrAcv- 
Kivai  riiv  M  Tlpoucotnrfiffov,  iifitXiarfpow 
iwopt^o. 
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hardly  required  to  determine  iiis  panic-stricken  troops,  who  fled 
with  one  accord  towards  Ahydos ;  while  Anaxihius  himself  awaited 
firmly  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  gallantly  fighUng  on 
the  spot  No  less  than  twelve  Spartan  harmosts,  thoee  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  various  governments  by  the  defeat  of 
Knidus,  and  who  had  remained  ever  since  under  Derkyllidas  at 
Abydos,  stood  with  the  like  courage  and  shared  his  fate.  Such 
disdain  of  life  hardly  surprises  us  in  conspicuous  Spartan  citizens, 
to  whom  preservation  by  flight  was  "  no  true  preservation  "  (in  the 
language  of  Xenophon  ^),  but  simply  prolongation  of  life  under  in- 
tolerable disgrace  at  homa  But  what  deserves  greater  remark  is, 
that  the  youth  to  whom  Anaxihius  was  tenderly  attached  and  who 
was  his  constant  companion,  could  not  endure  to  leave  him,  stayed 
fighting  by  his  side,  and  perished  by  the  same  honourable  death.^ 
So  strong  was  the  mutual  devotion  which  this  relation  between 
persons  of  the  male  sex  inspired  in  the  ancient  Greek  mind.  With 
these  exceptions,  no  one  else  made  any  attempt  to  standi  All 
fled,  and  were  pursued  by  Iphrikates  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Abydos, 
with  the  slaughter  of  50  out  of  the  200  Abydene  hoplites,  and  200 
of  the  remaining  troops. 

This  well-planned  and  successful  exploit,  while  it  added  to  the 
The  Athe-  reputation  of  Iphikrates,  rendered  the  Athenians  again 
J^*"*  masters  of  the  Bosphorous  and  the  Hellespont,  ensuring 
STu^iJi  ^^^^  *^c  levy  of  the  dues  and  the  transit  of  their  trading- 
the°BuSft  vessels.  But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  carrying  on 
duea.  naval  war  at  Rhodes  and  the  Hellespont,  they  b^an  to 

experience  annoyance  nearer  home,  from  ^Egina. 

That  island  (within  sight  as  the  eyesore  of  Peiraeus,  as  Perikles 
The  laiand  was  wout  to  Call  it)  had  been  occupied  fifty  years  before 
?u^t"*"  by  a  population  eminently  hostile  to  Athens,  afterwards 
hbtory.  conquered  and  expelled  by  her — at  last  again  captured 
in  the  new  abode  which  they  had  obtained  in  Laconia — and  put 
to  death  by  her  order.  During  the  Peloponnesian  War,  iEgina 
had  been  tenanted  by  Athenian  citizens  as  outsettlers  or  kleruchs; 
all  of  whom  had  been  driven  in  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami. 
The  island  was  then  restored  by  Lysander  to  the  remnant  of  the 
former  population — ^as  many  of  them  at  least  as  he  could  find, 

'  See  the  remarks  a  few  pages  back,  wcuitKo,  fi^vroi  ain^  wap4fi(ut§,  icol  rw 
upon  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  AcactJieufjLoylttv  ih  r&v  wrf\n\v$6Tmy  4k 
Lacedsemoiiian  mora  by  Iphikrat^,  near  r&y  ir6\t»y  apfio<rHipo»v  its  8^cKa  fw- 
Lechaeum,  page  496.  X<^M«^w  avyaw4$ayor-   oi   f    AxXoi   *€v- 

*  Xen.   HeUen.  W.  %,  ^^.     YwoX   -^h.  [  yovrts  frtwrow. 
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These  new  ^Eginetans,  though  doubtless  animated  by  associa- 
tions highly  unfavourable  to  Athens,  had  nevertheless  J^nlS^"^ 
remained  not  only  at  peace,  but  also  in  reciprocal  com-  ^%^^^^ 
merce,  with   her,  until   a  considerable   time   after   the  Jntowar 
battle  of  Knidus  and  the  rebuudmff  of  her  Lonff  Walls.  Th«  ^^<^ 

dfliinoni&D 

And  so  they  would  have  continued,  of  their  own  accord —  admiral 
since  they  could  gain  but  little,  and  were  likely  to  lose  ^Kgin*. 
all  the  security  of  their  traflSc,  by  her  hostility — had  they  Bedpd  by*'' 
not  been  forced  to  commence  the  war  by  Eteonikus,  the  His^rtmark- 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  island  ; ^  one  amidst  many  Iiruy*'^" 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  smaller  Grecian  SS!^* 
states  were  dragged  into  war,  without  any  motive  of  their  own,  by 
the  ambition  of  the  greater — by  Sparta  as  well  as  by  Athens.* 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  Ephors,  Eteonikus   authorised  and 
encouraged  all  ^Eginetans  to  fit  out  privateers  for  depredation  on 
Attica ;  which  aggression  the  Athenians  resented,  after  suffering 
considerable  inconvenience,  by  sending  a  force  of  ten  triremes  to 
block  up  -^gina  from  the  sea,  with  a  body  of  hoplites  under  Pam- 
philus  to  construct  and  occupy  a  permanent  fort  in  the  island. 
This  squadron,  however,  was  soon  driven  off  (though  Pamphilus 
still  continued  to    occupy  the  fort)   by  Teleutias,  who  came  to 
JEginsL  on  hearing  of  the  blockade ;  having  been  engaged,  with 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  at  Rhodes,  in  an  expedition  among 
the  Cyclades  for  the  purpose  of  levying  contributions.     He  seems 
to  have  been  now  at  the  term  of  his  year  of  command,  and  while 
he  was  at  ^Egina,  his  successor  Hierax  arrived  from  Sparta  on  his 
way  to  Rhodes  to  supersede  him.     The   fleet  was  accordingly 
banded  over  to  Ilierax  dt  -^gina,  while  Teleutias  went  directly 
home  to  Sparta.     So  remarkable  was  his  popularity  among  the 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  1.     i^yi^irdKty^  from  Sparta,  after  having  obtained  the 


6  *Erf6vtKos  iv  rn  Alyiyjiy  Koi  ixtfii^iq, 
XP^y-ivwv  rhv  Trpoadfv  XP^^^^  '''^^  Alyi- 
trrrr«iy  irp^s  robs  *AdTiyaiovSf  ixtl  ipa- 
¥€pS>$  KOfrk  BdKarrav  ixo\€fif7ro  6  ir6- 
\9fjLOS,  (vf8<((ay  icol  ro7s  iipSpoiSy  i<pirifft 
\fliCf<rOcu   rhv   fiovKSfitvoy   iK  rrjs   *At- 

The  meaning  of  the  word  irdKtv  here 
IB  not  easy  to  determine,  since  (as 
Schneider  remarks)  not  a  word  had 
been  said  before  about  the  presence  of 


consent  of  the  Ephors  (^wB6^av  Ktd 
ro7s  4ip6pois)f  that  he  issued  the  letters 
of  marque. 

Schneider's  note  explains  rhy  xp6- 
(rdfv  XP^^^^  incorrectly,  in  my  judge- 
ment. 

■  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  8; 
Thucyd.  iii.  13.  The  old  .^Eginetan 
antipathy  against  Athens,  when  thus 
again  instigated,  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable  time.      A   year  or  two  after- 


Eteonikus  at  JSgina.  Perhaps  we  may  wards,  when  the  philosopher  Plato  was 
explain  it  by  supposing  that  Eteonikus  taken  to  ^gina  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
found  the  ^ginetans  reluctant  to  en-  '  it  was  death  to  any  Athenian  to  land  in 
gage  in  the  war,  and  that  he  did  not  ;  the  island  (Aristid^,  Or.  xlvi.  p.  384; 


like  to  involve  them  in  it  without  first 
going  to  Sparta  to  consult  the  Ephors. 
It  waa  on  coming  back  to  M^ha  \iriXiv) 


.p.  306  Dindorf;  Diogende,  Laert.  iii.  19; 
Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  5). 
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HIerax 
proceeds  to 
Rhudctt, 
leaving 
Oorgupas  at 

Paraage  of 
the  Lace- 
demonian 
Antallcidai} 
to  Asia. 


seamen,  that  numbers  of  them  accompanied  him  down  to  the 
water-edge,  testifying  their  regret  and  attachment  by  crowning 
him  with  wreaths  or  pressing  his  hand.  Some,  who  came  down 
too  late,  when  he  was  already  under  weigh,  cast  their  wreaths  on 
the  sea,  uttermg  prayers  for  his  health  and  happiness.^ 

Hierax,  while  carrying  back  to  Rhodes  the  remaining  fleet 
which  Teleutias  had  brought  from  that  island,  left  his 
subordinate  Gorgopas  as  harmost  at  ^gina  with 
twelve  triremes  ;  a  force  which  protected  the  island  com- 
pletely, and  caused  the  fortified  post  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  under  Pamphilus  to  be  itself  blocked  up,  in- 
somuch that  after  an  interval  of  four  months,  a  special 
decree  was  passed  at  Athens  to  send  a  numerous  squadron 
and  fetch  away  the  garrison.  As  the  -^ginetan  privateers,  aided 
by  the  squadron  of  Gorgopas,  now  recommenced  Uieir  annoyances 
against  Attica,  thirteen  Athenian  triremes  were  put  in  equipment 
under  Eunomus  as  a  guard-squadron  against  JEgina..  But  Go^ 
gopas  and  his  squadron  were  now  for  the  time  withdrawn,  to  escort  • 
Antalkidas,  the  new  Lacedaemonian  admiral  sent  to  Asia  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  again  negotiating  with  Tiribazus.  On  returning 
back,  after  landing  Antalkidas  at  Ephesus,  Gorgopas  fell  in  with 
Eunomus,  whose  pursuit  however  he  escaped,  landing  at  iEgina 
just  before  sunset.  The  Athenian  admiral,  after  watching  for  a 
short  time  until  he  saw  the  Lacedaemonian  seamen  out  of  their 
vessels  and  ashore,  departed  as  it  grew  dark  to  Attica,  carrying  a 
light  to  prevent  his  ships  from  parting  company.  But  Gorgopas, 
causing  his  men  to  take  a  hasty  meal,  immediately  re-embarked 
and  pursued ;  keeping  on  the  track  hf  means  of  the  light,  and 
taking  care  not  to  betray  himself  either  by  the  noise  of  oars  or  by 
the  chant  of  the  Keleustes.  Eunomus  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
accompanying  enemy.     Just  after  he  had  touched  land  near  Cape 


1  Xen.  HeUen.   v.  1,    3.     *0   8i  T€- 

This  description  of  the  scene  at  the 
departure  of  Teleutias  (for  whom,  as 
well  as  for  his  brother  Agesilaus,  Xe- 


nophon  always  manifests  a  marked  sypi- 

elv  interesting.     TJ 
reflection    too,    with   which   Xenophon 


pathy)  is  extremely  interesting.     The 


follows  it  up,  deserves  notice  —  "I 
know  well  that  in  these  incidents  I  am 
not  recounting  any  outlay  of  money, 
or  danger  incurred,  or  memorable  stra- 
tagem.   But  by  Zeus,  it  does  seem  to 


k 


such  dispositions  in  his  soldiers.    This 
is  a  true  man's  achievement,  more  pre- 


cious than  any  outlay  or  any  danger." 

~~         Xenophon  h( 
the  case   of  Teleutias,    is  the   scheme 


What  Xenophon  here  glances  at  in 


lagem.  dul  oy  i^euBf  it  aoes  seem  to  government,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
me  worth  a  maxima  vv^We  \.o  tc>&Qc^\»,  b*^  I  Xenophon,  was  the  paternal  despotiam, 
what  sort  oi  conduct  Te\<d\i\>\a&  cv<».V/^\  ore  «n)\xi^S2cLs«,^^ 


worked  out  in  detail  in  the  romance 
of  the  Cyropsedia  {rh  4BtKovrS»v  &px*^^ 
— the  exercising  command  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  have  willing  and  obedient 
subjects) — and  touched  upon  indirectly 
in  various  of  his  other  compositions— 
the  Hiero,  the  (Economicus,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Memorabilia.  The  ideal  of 
ovemment,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
"ion,  was  tl 
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Zoster  in  Attica,  when  his  men  were  in  the  act  of  disembarkings 
Gorgopas  gave  signal  by  trumpet  to  attack.  After  a  short  action 
by  moonlight,  four  of  the  Athenian  squadrons  were  captured,  and 
and  carried  off  to  iEgina ;  with  the  remainder,  Eunomus  escaped 
to  Peiraeus.* 

This  victory,  rendering  both  Gorgopas  and  the  ^Eginetans  con- 
fident, laid  them  open  to  a  stratagem  skilfully  planned  by  ootbOpu  it 
the  Athenian  Chabrias.     That  officer,  who  seems  to  have  a^IL, 
been  dismissed  from  Corinth  as  Iphikrates  bad  been  be-  ud  si^. 
fore  him,  was  now  about  to  conduct  a  force  of  ten  tri-  Ath^inn 
remes  and  800  peltasts  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras  ;  to  whom  ^^^* 
the  Athenians  were  thus  paying  their  debt  of  gratitude,  E^JJ^Ii  in 
though  they  could  ill  spare  any  of  their  forces  from  home.  ^^""^ 
Chabrias,  passing   over  from  Peiraeus  at  night,  landed  without 
being  perceived  in  a  desert  place   of  the  coast  of  iEgina,  and 
planted  himself  in  ambush  with  his  peltasts  at  some  little  distance 
inland  of  the  Herakleion  or  temple  of  Hcrakles,  amidst  hollow 
ground  suitable  for  concealment     He  had  before  made  arrange- 
ment with  another  squadron  and  a  body  of  hoplites  under  Demae- 
netus ;  who  arrived  at  day-break  and  landed  in  JEginsL  at  a  point 
called  Tripyrgia,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Herakleion,  but 
farther  removed  from  the  city.    As  soon  as  their  arrival  became 
known,  Gorgopas  hastened  out  of  the  city  to  repel  them,  with  all 
the  troops  he  could  collect,  ^Eginetans  as  well  as  marines  out  of 
the  ships  of  war — and  eight  Spartans  who  happened  to  be  his  com- 
panions in  the  island.     In  their  march  from  the  city  to  attack  the 
new  comers,  they  had  to  pass  near  the  Herakleion,  and  therefore 
near  the  troops  in  ambush ;  who,  as  soon  as  Gorgopas  and  those 
about  him  had  gone  by,  rose  up  suddenly  and  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.     The  stratagem  succeeded  not  less  completely  than  that 
of  Iphikrates  at  Abydos  against  Anaxibius.     Gorgopas  and  the 
Spartans  near  him  were  slain,  the  rest  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  with  considerable  loss  back  to  the  city.* 

After  this  brilliant  success,   Chabrias  pursued  his  voyage  to 
Cyprus,  and  matters  appeared  so  secure  on  the  side  of  JJJjJjJJ; 
^gina,  that  Demsenetus  also  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  »«»men  at 
to  reinforce  Iphikrates.     For  some   time   indeed,   the  unpauand 
Lacedaemonian  ships  at  iEgina  did  nothing.     Eteoiiikus,  ed.  Teira' 
who  was  sent  as  successor  to  Gorgopas,^  could  neither  uiiuit-r  to 
persuade  nor  constrain  tlie  seamen  to  go  aboard,  since  he  tbem. 


■  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  6-10. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  12.  13. 

3  So  we   may  conclude    from  Xen. 


Hellen.  ▼.  1,  13;  Demicnetus  ifi  found 
at  the  Uelle8|)ont,  ▼.  1,  26 
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had  uo  funds,  while  their  pay  was  in  arrears ;  so  that  Athens  with 
her  coast  and  her  trading-vessels  remained  altogether  unmolested. 
At  length  the  Lacedaemonians  were  obliged  to  send  again  to 
^gina  Teleutias,  the  most  popular  and  best-beloved  of  all  their 
commanders,  whom  the  seamen  welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight. 
Addressing  them  under  the  influence  of  this  first  impression, 
immediately  after  he  had  ofiered  sacrifice,  he  told  them  plainly  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  no  money,  but  that  he  iiad  come  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  procuring  it ;  that  he  should  himself  touch 
nothing  until  they  were  amply  provided,  and  should  require  of 
them  to  bear  no  more  hardship  or  fatigue  than  he  went  through 
himself;  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Sparta  had  all  been 
purchased  by  willingly  braving  danger  as  well  as  toil,  in  the  cause 
of  duty  ;  that  it  became  valiant  men  to  seek  their  pay,  not  by 
cringing  to  any  one,  but  by  their  own  swords  at  the  cost  of  enemies. 
And  he  engaged  to  find  them  the  means  of  doing  this,  provided 
they  would  now  again  manifest  the  excellent  qualities  which  he 
knew  them  by  experience  to  possess.* 

This  address  completely  won  over  the  seamen,  who  received  it 
with  shouts  of  applause ;  desiring  Teleutias  to  give  his  orders 
forthwith,  and  promising  ready  obedience.  "  Well  (said  he),  now 
go  and  get  your  suppers,  as  you  were  intending  to  do  ;  and  then 
come  immediately  on  ship-board,  bringing  with  you  provisions  for 
one  day.  Advance  me  thus  much  out  of  your  own  means,  that  we 
may,  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  make  an  opportune  voyage."  * 

In  spite  of  the  eminent  popularity  of  Teleutias,  the  men  would 
Sudden  and  probably  have  refused  to  go  on  board,  had  he  told  them 
ItS^^  beforehand  his  intention  of  sailing  with  his  twelve  tri- 
Son"th?  remes  straight  into  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus.  At  first  sight, 
Peirwua.  ^\^q  enterprise  seemed  insane,  for  there  were  triremes  in 
it  more  than  suflScient  to  overwhelm  him.  But  he  calculated  on 
finding  them  all  unprepared,  with  seamen  as  well  as  ofiicers  in  their 
lodgings  ashore,  so  that  he  could  not  only  strike  terror  and  do 
damage,  but  even  realize  half  an  hour's  plunder  before  preparations 
could  be  made  to  resist  him.     Such  was  the  security  which  now 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  14-17. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  18.  '^Aytrt,  2 
AyHpfSt  8ctiri^<raTc  fi^p,  (ixtp  koX  &s 
ifi^Werr-  TrpoTrapdtrxfrt  t4  fioi  fiias 
rifiipas  <r7roy  fircira  Hk  I^icctc  ^irl  Tor 
yavs  aih-iKa  fid\af  Sxws  xKf^atofityf 
Ma  Oehs  i04\€if  iy  xaio^  iifpi^dfityoi. 

Schneider  doubta  vrkether  the  words 


tment  meaning.  Teleutias  had  no 
money;  yet  it  was  necessary  for  his 
purpose  that  the  seamen  should  come 
furnished  with  one  day's  provision 
beforehand.  Accordingly  he  is  obliged 
to  ask  them  to  get  provision  for  them- 
selves, or  to  lend  it,  as  it  were,  to  him  ; 
though  they  were  already  so  dissatisfied 


irpoTofxiirxcTc  Sc   \im.  axe  cortecV..   ^>x\>\ixQ\dvQ\.Vi«.v\ng  received  their  pay. 
they  aeem  to  me  to  "beai  «k  nw^  "^t- \ 
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reigned  there,  especially  since  the  death  of  Gorgopas,  that  no  one 
dreamt  of  an  attack.  The  harbour  was  open,  as  it  had  been  forty 
years  before,  when  Brasidas  (in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War)  attempted  the  like  enterprise  from  the  port  of  Megara.^ 
Even  then,  at  the  maximum  of  the  Athenian  naval  power,  it  was 
an  enterprise  possible,  simply  because  every  one  considered  it  to 
be  impossible;  and  it  only  failed  because  the  assailants  became 
terrified  and  flinched  in  the  execution. 

A  little  after  dark,  Teleutias  quitted  the  harbour  of  iEgina, 
without  tellinff  any  one  whither  he  was  fi^oingr.     Rowing  „        _, 

^         *  ,  ,  DO  o    Unprepared 

leisurely,  and  allowing  his  men  alternate  repose  on  their  "~4°: 
oars,  he  found  himself  before  morning  within  half  a  mile  condition 

,  ,  ,         ^  of  IViircns 

of  Peiraeus,  where  he  waited  until  day  was  just  dawning,  — Teieutia* 
and  then  led  his  squadron  straight  into  the  harbour,  plunder. 
Everything  turned  out  as  he  expected ;  there  was  not  the  away  in 
least  idea  of  being  attacked,  nor  the  least  preparation  for  ^^^' 
defence.  Not  a  single  trireme  was  manned  or  in  fighting  condition, 
but  several  were  moored  without  their  crews,  together  with  merchant- 
vessels,  loaded  as  well  as  empty.  Teleutias  directed  the  captains 
of  his  squadron  to  drive  against  the  triremes,  and  disable  them ; 
but  by  no  means  to  damage  the  beaks  of  their  own  ships  by  trying 
to  disable  the  merchant-ships.  Even  at  that  early  hour,  many 
Athenians  were  abroad,  and  the  arrival  of  the  unexpected  assailants 
struck  every  one  with  surprise  and  consternation.  Loud  aud  vague 
cries  transmitted  the  news  through  all  Peiraeus,  and  from  Peirseus 
up  to  Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  their  harbour  was  actually 
taken.  Every  man  having  run  home  for  his  arms,  the  whole  force 
of  the  city  rushed  impetuously  down  thither,  with  one  accord — 
hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen.  But  before  such  succours  could 
arrive,  Teleutias  had  full  time  to  do  considerable  mischief.  His 
seamen  boarded  the  larger  merchant-ships,  seizing  both  the  men 
and  the  portable  goods  which  they  found  aboard.  Some  even 
jumped  ashore  on  the  quay  (called  the  Deigma),  laid  hands  on  the 
tradesmen,  ship-masters,  and  pilots,  whom  they  saw  near,  and 
carried  them  away  captive.  Various  smaller  vessels  with  their 
entire  cargoes  were  also  towed  away  ;  and  even  three  or  four  tri- 
remes. With  all  these  Teleutias  sailed  safely  out  of  Peiraeus, 
sending  some  of  his  squadron  to  escort  the  prizes  to  ^gina,  while 
he  himself  with  the  remainder  sailed  southward  along  the  coast. 
As  he  was  seen  to  come  out  of  Peiraeus,  his  triremes  were  mis- 

»  Thucyd.  U.  94. 
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taken  for  Athenian,  and  excited  no  alarm ;  so  that  he  thus  captured 
several  fishing-boats,  and  passage-boats  coming  with  passengers 
from  the  islands  to  Athens — together  with  some  merchantmen 
carrying  com  and  other  goods,  at  Sunium.  All  were  carried  safely 
into  ^gina.* 

The  enterprise  of  Teleutias,  thus  admirably  concerted  and 
He  Is  en-  executcd  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  procured  for  him  a 
bu*^mSJ^  plentiful  booty,  of  which  probably  not  the  least  valuable 
^*he  fl^t  portion  consisted  in  the  men  seized  as  captives.  When 
iJiSSSd*^  sold  at  iE^na,  it  yielded  so  large  a  return  that  he  was 
nSSTc^^  enabled  to  pay  down  at  once  a  month's  pay  to  his  seamen ; 
"**"*•  who  became  more  attached  to  him  than  ever,  and  kept 

the  triremes  in  animated  and  active  service  under  his  orders.^ 
Admonished  by  painful  experience,  indeed,  the  Athenians  were 
now  doubtless  careful  both  in  guarding  and  in  closing  Peiraeus  ;  as 
they  had  become  fofty  years  before  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  of 
Brasidas.  But  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance,  they  suffered  an 
extent  of  damage  from  the  indefatigable  Teleutias,  and  from  the 
iCginetan  privateers,  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  weary  of  the 
war.* 

We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  must 
B.C.38Y.  have  been  a  heavy  financial  burthen  upon  the  Athenians, 
SSSttoJfof  ^™  ^^^  ^^'  downward  to  387  B.C.  How  they  made 
The*Thcfl.  6^^  *^®  ^^^^9  without  any  contributory  allies,  or  any 
ru»>n-  foreign  support,  except  what  Konon  obtained  during  one 

year  from  Phamaba^ — we  are  not  informed.  On  the  revival  of 
the  democracy  in  403  B.C.,  the  poverty  of  the  city,  both  public  and 
private,  had  been  very  great,  owing  to  the  long  previous  war, 
ending  with  the  loss  of  all  Athenian  property  abroad.  At  a  period 
about  three  years  afterwards,  it  seems  that  the  Athenians  were  in 
arrears,  not  merely  for  the  tribute-money  which  they  then  owed  to 
Sparta  as  her  subject  allies,  but  also  for  debts  due  to  the  Boeotians 
on  account  of  damage  done ;  that  they  were  too  poor  to  perform 
in  full  the  religious  sacrifices  prescribed  for  the  year,  and  were 
obliged  to  omit  some  even  of  the  more  ancient ;  that  the  docks  as 
well  as  the  walls  were  in  sad  want  of  repair.^    Even  the  pay  to 


»  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  18-22. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  24. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  29. 

Even  ten  years  after  this,  however, 
when  the  Lacedsmouian  harmcMst  Spho- 
drias  marched  from  Thespise  by  night 
to    surprise  Pe\r»wa,  it  ^wi   mthout 


at  least  without  any  such  gates  as 
would  resist  an  assault  (Xen.  Hellen. 
V.  4,  20). 

*  Lysias.  Orat.  zxx.  cont.  Nikoma- 
chum,  8.  21-30. 

I  trust  this  Oration  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  fact,  that  in   the   preceding 


gates  on  the  landude  —  ^vvXtarros  —  qt\  ^«ax,  ^bntoA  «si<»ftnt  sacrifices  had  been 
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those  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assemblies  and  sat  as  Dikasts 
in  the  dikasteries — pay  essential  to  the  working  of  the  democracy 
— was  restored  only  by  degrees ;  beginning  first  at  one  obolus,  and 
not  restored  to  three   oboli,   at  which  it  had  stood  before  the 
capture,  until  after  an  interval  of  some  years.^     It  was  at  this  time 
too  that  the  Theoric  Board,  or  Paymasters  for  the  general  expenses 
of  public  worship  and  sacrifice,  was  first  established  ;  and  when  we 
read  how  much  the  Athenians  were  embarrassed  for  the  means 
of  celebrating  the  prescribed  sacrifices,  there  w^as  probably  great 
necessity  for  the  formation  of  some  such  office.     The  disbursements 
connected  with  this  object  had  been  administered,  before  403  b.c., 
not  by  any  special  Board,  but  by  the  Hellenotamise,  or  treasurers 
of  the  tribute  collected  from  the  allies,  who  were  not  renewed  after 
403  B.C.,  as  the  Athenian  empire  had  ceased  to  exist*    A  portion 
of  the  money  disbursed  by  the  Theoric  Board  for  the  religious 
festivals,  was  employed  in  the  distribution  of  two  oboli  per  head, 
called  the  diobely,  to  all  present  citizens,  and  actually  received  by 
all — not  merely  by  the  poor,  but  by  persons  in  easy  circumstances 
also.^    This   distribution  was  made  at  several   festivals,   having 
originally  begun  at  the  Dionysia,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
citizens  to  obtain  places  at  the  theatrical  representations  in  honour 
of  Dionysus ;  but   we   do  not   know  either  the  number  of  the 
festivals,  or  the  amount  of  the  total  sum.     It  was,.ui  principle,  a 
natural  corollary  of  the  religious  idea  connected  with  the  festival ; 
not  simply  because  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  each  citizen, 
individually  taken,  was  promoted  by  his  being  enabled  to  attend 
the  festival — but  because  the  collective  effect  of  the  ceremony,  in 
honouring  and  propitiating  the  god,  was  believed  to  depend  in  part 
upon  a  multitudinous  attendance  and  lively  manifestations.^     Gra- 
dually, however,  this  distributon  of  Theoric  or   festival  money 
came  to  be  pushed  to  an  abusive  and  mischievous  excess,  which  is 


omitted  from  state-poverty  ;  but  the 
mamier  in  which  the  speaker  makes  this 
fact  tell  againt  Nikomachus,  may  or 
may  not  be  just. 

>  Arifitophan.  Eccleaias.  300-310. 

'  See  the  Inscription  No.  147,  in 
Boeckh*B  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Qr»cor. — 
Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii. 
7.  p.  179,  180,  Engl,  transl.  —  and 
Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Qrscc.  s. 
77.  p.  320. 

>  JDemosthen&i,  Philippic,  iv.  p.  141. 
B.  43;  Demosth.  Orat.  zliv.  cout.  Leo- 
charem,  p.  1091.  8^48. 

4  It  ifi  common  to  represent  the  fes- 


tivals at  Athens  as  if  it  were  so  many 
stratagems  for  feeding  poor  citieens 
at  the  public  ezpeQse.  But  the  primi- 
tive idea  and  sentiment  of  the  Qreciau 
religious  festival — the  satisfaction  to  the 
god  dependent  upon  multitudinous 
spectators  sympathising,  and  enjoying 
themselves  together  {ififjuya  -wdyras) — 
is  much  anterior  to  the  development  of 
democracy  at  Athens.  See  the  old 
oracles  in  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam, 
p.  531.  8.  60;  Homer,  Hymn.  Apollin. 
147;  K.  F.  Herrmann,  GottesdietiBtlich. 
Alterthiimer  der  Griechen,  s.  8. 
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brought  before  our  notice  forty  years  afterwards,  during  the 
political  career  of  Demosthenes.  Until  that  time,  we  have  no 
materials  for  speaking  of  it ;  and  what  I  here  notice  is  simply  tbc 
first  creation  of  the  Thefiric  Board. 

The  means  of  Athena  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and  for  paying 
iMnwi  pro-  her  troops  sent  as  well  to  Bcbotia  as  to  Corinth,  must  hare 
UHL  been  derived  mainly  from  direct  afsesscieots  on  property, 

called  eisphone.  And  some  such  assessmonts  we  find  alluded  to 
generally  as  having  taken  place  during  these  years ;  though  we 
know  no  details  either  as  to   frequency   or  amount'     But  the 


See  such  direct  i 

bjr  alluded  to  in  TBjious  epeechaa  of 
ryniBH,  Orat.  ill,  De  Bonis  Arietophan. 

Orat.  ixvii.  oont.  Epi- 

Orat.  ixiz.  oont.  Fhilo- 


V. 


k™t.  B 

BoecUi  (in  hid  Public  EcoD.  of 
Athens,  iv.  4.  p.  493,  Engl,  tnnsl.,  : 
wliicb  pasBags  stands  unaltered  in 
the  Bwtond  edition  of  the  Oerman  ori- 
ginal, p.  642)  affirma  that  a  propo-  i 
■itiun  lor  the  BaoeBament  of  a  direct  ' 
propertj-tai  of  one-fortieth,  or  2^  per 
cent.,  waa  made  about  tbii  Uine  b;  ■ 
citizen  named  Euripid^,  who  an- 
nouQoed  it  u  intended  to  produce  500 
talenta;  tbat  the  propoaition  wnt  at  ' 
first  enthusiastically  welcomad  by  the  i 
Athenians,  and  procured  for  its  author 
unbounded  popularity ;  but  tbat  he 
wee  presently  cried  dovn  and  diagraced, 
because  on  farther  eiaminBtion  the 
measure  proved  uneatiafactory  and 
empty  talk.  i 

Sievers  also  (Qescbichte  tod  Qriech. 
bia  Eur  Schlacht  tod  Uantineia,  pp.  tOO, 
101)  adopts  the  same  view  as  Boeckh, 
that  this  waa  a  real  proposition  of  a 
property-tax  of  H  per  cent-  made  by 
Euripid^.  After  having  alleged  tbat 
the  Atbeoians  in  these  times  supplied  . 
their  treasury  by  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous injustice  in  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  rich  citizens  —  referring  sa 
proof  to  pssSBges  id  the  ontors,  nane 
of  nhich  establishes  bis  conclusion-^ 
Sievera  goes  on  to  say — "But  tbat 
these  TioleocBB  did  not  suffice,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  tbat  tbe  people  caiught  with  i 
greedy  impatience  at  other  meaeui'es. 
Thus  a  new  scheme  of  finance,  which  ' 
however  was  presently  discovered  to 
be  insufficient  or  inapplicable,  excited 
at  fir^t  the  most  eitravagaot  joy."  He 
adds  in  a  note  ;  "  The  echeme  pro-  I 
ceeded  from  Euripidfis ;  it  was  a  pro- 
perty-tax ot  2i  per  cent.    See  Aristo-  , 


pban.  Ekklesiax.  S23 ;    Boeckh,  Staat- 
shauah.  ii.  p.  21." 

In  my  judgement,  the  aBsertioD  bere 
made  by  Boackh  and  Sievers  rests  upoi 
DO  sufficient  ground-  The  passage  of 
Aristophan^  does  not  warrant  us  in 
concluding  anything  at  all  about  a  pro- 
position for  a  property-tax.  It  is  si 
follows:— 


Ti  l-s^n„  ^  i. 

«»«,  *«ft  ifu^M- 

TiXan'  inrfu  n. 

™An.  Tj  .i*,. 

.«  iriip  Eip4-a.p' 

What  this  "new  financial  scheme" 
(so  Sievers  properly  calls  it)  was,  which 
tbe  poet  here  alludes  to — we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  But  I  venture  to 
express  my  decided  conviction  that  it 
cannot  have  been  a  property-tax.  The 
terma  in  which  it  is  described  forbid 
that  supposition.  It  wna  a  scheme 
which  seemed  at  first  sight  exceedingly 
promising  and  gainful  ta  the  city,  and 

C cured  for  its  author  very  great  popu- 
ty  ;  but  which  on  farther  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  mere  empty  boasting 
(6  Aiij  K6pireti).  How  can  this  be 
said  about  any  motion  for  a  property- 
tait  That  any  financier  should  ever 
have  gained  extraordinary  popularity  by 
proposing  a  property-tax,  ia  altogetber 
inconceivable.  And  a  proposition  to 
raise  tbe  immense  sum  of  500  talents 
(which  Scbbmann  estimates  as  the  pro- 
bable aggregate  charge  of  the  whole 
: -establishment  of  Athens,  Antiq. 
Public-  Qisc-  s-  73.  p.  313)  at  one 
by  an  assessment  upon  property  I 
luld  be  as  much  as  an;  financier 
do  to  bear  up  against  the  trefnen- 
anpoputartty  of  such  a  proposition ; 
to   induce  the, assembly  even   to 
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restitution  of  the  Long  Walls  and  of  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus 
by  Konon,  was  an  assistance  not  less  valuable  to  the  finances  of 


so  pressing.  How  odious  are  propo- 
sitions for  direct  taxation,  we  may 
know  without  recurring  to  the  specific 
evidence  respecting  Athens  ;^  but  if  any 
man  requires  such  specific  CTidence, 
he  may  find  it  abundantly  in  the  Phi- 
lippics and  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthends. 
On  one  occasion  (De  Symmoriis,  Or.  xiv. 
B.  33.  p.  185)  that  orator  alludes  to  a 
proposition  for  raising  5<)0  talents  by 
direct  property-tax  as  something  extra- 
yagant,  which  the  Athenians  would  not 
endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

Moreover  —  unpopularity  apart  —  the 
motion  for  a  property-tax  could  scarcely 
procure  credit  for  a  financier,  because 
it  is  of  all  ideas  the  most  simple  and 
obvious.  Any  man  can  suggest  such  a 
scheme.  But  to  pass  for  an  acceptable 
financier,  you  must  propose  some  mea- 
sure which  promises  gain  to  the  state 
without  such  undisguised  pressure  upon 
individuals. 

Lastly,  there  is  nothing  d^bmrc  in 
a  property-tax  —  nothing  which  looks 
gainful  at  first  sight,  and  then  turns 
out  on  farther  examination  (&yeurKoirov- 
fityois)  to  be  false  or  uncertain.  It 
may  indeed  be  more  or  less  evaded; 
but  this  can  only  be  known  after  it  has 
been  assessed,  and  when  payment  is 
actually  called  for. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  maintain  that 
the  rtaaapaKo<rr^  proposed  by  Euripidds 
was  not  a  property-tax.  What  it  was, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  rctrtrapa- 
Hoar^  may  have  many  other  meanings ;  it 
might  mean  a  duty  of  2j^  per  cent,  upon 
imports  or  exports,  or  upon  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Laureion;  or  it  might 
mean  a  cheap  coinage  or  base  money, 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  Chian 
rtffaapoKoffTai  (Thucyd.  viii.  lOu).  All 
that  the  passage  reidly  teaches  us,  is, 
that  some  financial  proposition  was 
made  by  £uripid6s  which  at  first  seemed 
likely  to  be  lucrative,  but  would  not 
stand  an  attentive  examination.  It  is 
not  even  certain  that  Euripidds  pro- 
mised a  receipt  of  500  talents ;  this 
sum  is  only  given  to  us  a  comic  exag- 
geration of  that  which  foolish  men  at 
first  fancied.  Boeckh  in  more  than  one 
place  reasons  (erroneously,  in  my  judge- 
ment) as  if  this  500  talents  was  a  roal 
and  trustworthy  estimate,  and  equal  to 
2 1  per  cent,  upon  the  taxable  property 
ot  the  Athenians.  He  says  (iv.  8.  p. 
Wl^\    Engl,    tranal.)    that    "Euripidds 


assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  proposal 
for  levying  a  property-tax,  a  taxable 
capital  of  20,000  talents"  — and  that 
"  nis  proposition  of  jU  was  calculated  to 
produce  500  talents.  No  such  con- 
clusion can  be  fairly  drawn  from  Ari- 
stophands. 

Again,  Boeckh  infers  ftt)m  another 
passage  in  the  same  play  of  the  same 
author,  that  a  small  direct  property-tax 
of  one  five-hundredth  part  had  been 
recently  imposed.  After  a  speech  from 
one  of  the  old  women,  calling  upon  a 
young  man  to  follow  her,  the  young 
man  replies  (v.  1006) — 

'AAA'  OVK  avaymf  ftovonr,  ci  fiiy  twv  iitmv 

Boeckh  himself  admits  (iv.  8.  p.  520) 
that  this  pasdage  is  very  obscure,  and 
so  I  think  every  one  wiU  find  it.  Tyr- 
whitt  was  so  perplexed  by  it  that  he 
altered  ifi&¥  into  ir&¥.  Without  pre- 
suming to  assign  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,  I  merely  contend  that  it  cannot 
be  held  to  justify  the  affirmation,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  that  a  property- 
tax  of  3^  had  recently  been  levied  at 
Athens,  shortly  before  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Ekklesiazusffi. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  noticing 
another  inference  drawn  by  Sievers  from 
a  third  passage  in  this  same  play — the 
Ekkleeiagusas  (Qeschichte  Qriechenlands 
vom  Ende  der  Pelop.  Kriegs  bis  sur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  101).  He 
says  —  "How  melancholy  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Athenian  popular  life,  which  is 
presented  to  us  by  the  Ekklesiazusn 
and  the  second  Plutus,  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
mocracy !  What  an  impressive  seriousness 
(welch  ein  erschiittemder  Ernst)  is 
expressed  in  the  speech  of  Praxagora  T' 
(v.  174  seqq.), 

I  confess  that  I  find  neither  serious- 
ness, nor  genuine  and  trustworthy  co- 
louring, in  this  speech  of  Praxagora. 
It  is  a  comic  case  made  out  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  women 
were  more  fit  to  govern  Athens  than 
the  men,  and  setting  forth  the  alleged 
follies  of  the  men  in  terms  of  brotfd 
and  general  disparagement.  The  whole 
play  is,  throughout,  thorough  farce  and 
full  of  Aristophanic  humom*.  And  it 
is  surely  preposterous  to  treat  what  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Praxagora,  the 
leading  feminine  character,  as  if  it  wera 
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Athens  than  to  her  political  power.  That  excellent  harbour, 
commodious  as  a  mercantile  centre,  and  now  again  safe  for  the 
residence  of  metics  and  the  importations  of  merchants,  became 
speedily  a  scene  of  animated  conmierce,  as  we  have  seen  it  when 
surprised  by  Teleutias.  The  number  of  metics,  or  free  resident 
non-citizens,  became  also  again  large,  as  it  had  been  before  the 
.time  of  her  reverses,  and  including  a  number  of  miscellaneous  non- 
Hellenic  persons,  from  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Syria.'  Both  the  port- 
duties,  and  the  value  of  fixed  property  at  Athens,  was  thus 
augmented  so  as  in  part  to  countervail  the  costs  of  war.  Never- 
theleas  these  costs,  continued  from  year  to  year,  and  combined  with 
the  damage  done  by  -^ginetan  privateers,  were  seriously  felt,  and 
contributed  to  dispose  the  Athenians  to  peace. 

In  the  Hellespont  also,  their  prospects  were  not  only  on  the 
B.C.  387.  decline,  but  had  become  seriously  menacing.  After  going 
Antaikwas  from  ^gina  to  Ephesus  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
?irti25ulto  sending  back  Gorgopas  with  the  -^ginetan  squadron, 
TO^**it  Antalkidas  had  placed  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  under 
TOurt^r  hJs  secretary  Nikolochus,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
I'h^S'riTTf  Hellespont  for  the  relief  of  Abydos.  He  himself  landed, 
i^^aaked  ^^^  repaired  to  Tiribazus,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  up 
flS^y  Se"  ^°  *^®  court  of  Susa.  Here  he  renewed  the  propositions 
toS^nl"**  ^^^  ^^^  pacification  of  Greece — on  principles  of  universal 
s*"5huii?  autonomy,  abandoning  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  subject 
his  name.  absolutcly  to  thc  Persian  king — which  he  had  tried  in 
vain  to  carry  through  two  years  before.  Though  the  Spartans 
generally  were  odious  to  Artaxerxes,  Antalkidas  behaved  with  so 
much  dexterity*  as  to  gain  the  royal  favour  personally,  while  all 
the  influence  of  Tiribazus  was  employed  to  second  his  political 
views.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  King 
formally  to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  proclaim  war  against  any 
Greeks  who  should  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  empowering  the  Spartans 
to  enforce  it  everywhere  as  his  allies  and  under  his  sanction.  In 
order  to  remove  one  who  would  have  proved  a  great  impediment 
to  this  measure,  the  King  was  farther  induced  to  invite  the  satrap 


historical  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
condition  or  management  of  Athens. 
Let  any  one  follow  the  speech  of 
Praxagora  into  the  proposition  of  re- 
form which  she  is  made  to  submit,  and 
he  will  then  see  the  absurdity  of  citing 
her  discourse  as  if  it  were  an  harangue 
iu     Thucydidfta.      Hiator^    \a    indeed 


ing  comic  wit  into  serious  matter  of 
eyidence ;  and  no  history  has  suffered 
so  much  from  the  proceeding  as  that  of 
Athens. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  1,  19-24 :  com- 
pare vii.  1,  3,  4  ;  Xenoph.  De  Vecti- 
galibusy  chapters  L  ii.  iii.,  &c.;  Xenopb. 
De  Repub.  Athen.  i.  17. 


strangely  transformed  \>^   \2qma  \Mm-\     ^  '^\a\KNi\i,  Artaxerz.  o.  22. 
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Pharnabazus  up  to  court,  and  to  honour  him  with  his  daughter  in 
marriage  ;  leaving  the  satrapy  of  Daskylium  under  the  temporary 
administration  of  Ariobarzanes,  a  personal  friend  and  guest  of 
Antalkidas.^  Thus  armed  against  all  contingencies,  Antalkidas 
and  Tiribazus  returned  from  Susa  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  spring  of  387  b.c.,  not  only  bearing  the  formal  diploma 
ratified  by  the  King's  seal  but  commanding  ample  means  to  carry 
it  into  effect ;  since,  in  addition  to  the  full  forces  of  Persia,  twenty 
additional  triremes  were  on  their  way  from  Syracuse  and  the  Greco- 
Italian  towns,  sent  by  the  despot  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedasmonians.' 

On  reaching  the  coast,  Antalkidas  found  Nikolochus  with  his 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  blocked  up  in  Abydos  by  the  xnuokidM 
Athenians  under  Iphikrates;  who,  with,  thirty-two  sail,  iSJUofthe 
were  occupying  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont  JlSSlnand 
He  immediately  repaired  to  Abydos  by  land,  and  took  flj^,?uie 
an  fiarly  opportunity  of  stealing  out  by  night  with  his  fleet  SSS*???"^ 
up  the  strait  towards  the  Propontis ;  spreading  the  rumour  S^  *„c- 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  Chalkedon,  in  concert  with  a  ^^at  the 
party  in  the  town.     But  he  stopped  at  Perkote,  and  lay  -^th«n**n«. 
hid  in  that  harbour  until  he  saw  the  Athenian  fleet  (which  had 
gone  in  pursuit  of  him  upon  the  false  -scent  laid  out)  pass  by 
towards  Prokonnesus.     The  strait  being  now  clear,   Antalkidas 
sailed  down  it  again  to  meet  the  Syracusan  and  Italian  ships,  which 
he  safely  joined.     Such  junction,  with  a  view  to  which  his  recent 
manoeuvre  had  been  devised,  rendered  him  more  than  a  match  for 
his   enemies.     He  had   further  the   good   fortune   to  capture  a 
detached  Athenian  squadron  of  eight  triremes,  which  Hirasybulus 
(a  second  Athenian  citizen  of  that  name)  was  conducting  from 
Thrace  to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont     Lastly, 
additional  reinforcements  also  reached  Antalkidas  from  the  zealous 
aid  of  Tiribazus  and  Ariobarzanes,  insomuch  that  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  no  less  than  eighty  triremes,  besides  a  still  greater 
number  which  were   under  preparaUon  in   the  various  ports  of 
Ionia.' 

Such  a  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  been  seen  in  the  Hellespont 
since  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  was  so  much  superior  to  anything 
that  could  be  brought  to  meet  it,  and  indicated  so  strongly  the  full 
force  of  Persia  operating  in  the  interests  of  Sparta — that  the 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  28. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  25-27. 

3  Diodor.    xy.    2.      These    triremes 


were  employed  in  the  ensuing  year 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Evagoras. 
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Athenians  began  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  same  calamitous 
iMstreM  suffering  which  they  had  already  undergone  from  Ly- 
ragemcntof  sandcr.  A  portion  of  such  hardship  they  at  once  began 
anxiety  of  to  tastc.  Not  a  single  merchant-ship  reached  them  from 
Spartan  the  Euxinc,  all  being  seized  and  detained  by  Antalkidas ; 
pe<^/'  so  that  their  main  supply  of  imported  com  was  thus 
cut  off.  Moreover,  in  the  present  encouraging  state  of  afiairs,  the 
yEginetan  privateers  became  doubly  active  in  harassing  the  coasting 
trade  of  Attica ;  and  this  combination,  of  actual  hardship  with 
prospective  alarm,  created  a  paramount  anxiety  at  Athens  to 
terminate  the  war.  Without  Athens,  the  other  allies  would  have 
no  chance  of  success  through  their  own  forces ;  while  the  Argeians 
also,  hitherto  the  most  obstinate,  had  become  on  their  own  account 
desirous  of  peace,  being  afraid  of  repeated  Lacedaemonian  invasions 
of  their  territory.  That  Sparta  should  press  for  a  peace,  when  the 
terms  of  it  were  suggested  by  herself,  is  not  wonderful.  Even  to  her, 
triumphant  as  her  position  now  seemed,  the  war  was  a  heavy  burden.^ 
Such  was  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  Grecian  world, 
B.C.  387.  when  Tiribazus  summoned  the  contending  parties  into  his 
Tirabazos  prescncc,  probably  at  Sardis,  to  hear  the  terms  of  the 
th^aiTto  convention  which  had  just  come  down  from  Susa«  He 
uiecon^eiJ^'  produccd  the  original  edict,  and  having  first  publicly 
hid  i^i^lLnt  exhibited  the  regal  seal,  read  aloud  as  follows : — 
GrSt  KtaJ?  "  K^i°g  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia, 
Terms  of       and  the  islands  of  Klazomenae  and  Cyprus,  shall  belong 

the  conven-  ,  ,  xt        i  •    i        •      •  i  i  11      i  1 

tion.  called  to  him.  Hc  thiuks  it  just  also,  to  leave  all  the  other 
Antalkidas.  Hellenic  cities  autonomous,  both  small  and  great — except 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as 
they  did  originally.  Should  any  parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace, 
I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along  with  those  who  are  of  the  same 
mind,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money."  * 

Instructions  were  given  to  all  the  deputies  to  report  the  terms  of 
^SS  ft)?'  *^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .their  respective  cities,  and  to  meet  again  at 
li^Sj^"*^  Sparta  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  When  the  time  of 
tion.  Au  meeting  arrived,*  all  the  cities  in  spite  of  their  repugnance 
accept.  The  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Asiatic  Grccks  and  partl  v  also 

Thebans  at  .  ,  r         J 

first  accept  to  the  sccond  condition,  nevertheless  felt  themselves  over- 
serve  for  ruled  by  superior  force  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent  On 
tian  cities,     taking  the  oaths,  however,  the  Thebans  tried  indirectly  to 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  28,  29. 
2  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  81. 
In  this  document  tViere  \&  V>iq  vmsxa 
introduction  of  ihe  ^rat  "p«t%o\i  voim.«< 


diately  following  the   third,  aa  in  the 
correRpondence  between  Pausaniaa  and 
^Xfttxea  (Thucyd.  i.  128,  129). 
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make  good  an  exception  ih  their  own  case,  by  didming  to  take  the 
oath  not  only  on  behalf  of  themselves,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Bceotian, 
cities  genersJly ;  a  demand  which  Agesilaus  in  the  name  of  Sparta 
repudiated,  as  virtually  cancelling  that  item  in  the  pacification 
whereby  the  small  cities  were  pronounced  to  be  autonomous  as  well 
as  the  great.  When  the  Theban  deputy  replied  that  he  could  not 
relinquish  his  claim  without  fresh  instructions  from  home,  Agesilaus 
desired  him  to  go  at  once  and  consult  his  countrymen.  '^  You 
may  tell  them  (said  he)  that  if  they  do  not  comply,  they  will  be 
shut  out  from  the  treaty." 

It  was  with   much  delight  that  Agesilaus  pronounced    this 
peremptory  sentence,  which  placed  Thebes  in  so  humi-  A«»iUiit 
Hating  a  dilemmfL     Antipathy  towards  the  Thebans  was  !uiow  the 
one  of  his  strongest  sentiments,  and  he  exulted  in  the  2«0erre.aDd 
hope  that  they  would  persist  in  their  refusal ;  so  that  he  JSdiJSiSli' 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  bring  an  overwhelming  force  to  SiTS^' 
crush  their  isolated  city.     So  eagerly  did  he  thirst  for  the  JSJ^dT 
expected  triumph,  that  immediately  on  the  departure  of  2f^^ 
the   Theban   deputies,   and  before  their  answer  could  ^^^i^ 
possibly  have  been  obtained,  he  procured  the  consent  of  5^!it 
the  Ephors,  offered  the   border  sacrifice,  and  led  the  ©wigedto 

^  .  accept  nucoo- 

Spartan  force  out  as  far  as  Tegea  From  that  city  he  diwonaiij. 
not  only  despatched  messengers  in  all  directions  to  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  Perioeki,  but  also  sent  forth  the  officers  called  xenl^ 
to  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  muster  and  bring 
together  the  respective  contingents.  But  in  spite  of  all  injunctions 
to  despatch,  his  wishes  were  disappointed.  Before  he  started 
from  Tegea,  the  Theban  deputies  returned  with  the  intfmation 
that  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  oath  for  Thebes  alone, 
recognising  the  other  Boeotian  cities  as  autonomous.  Agesilaus 
and  the  Spartans  were  thus  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  minor 
triumph,  in  itself  very  serious  and  considerable,  of  having  degraded 
Thebes  from  her  federal  headship,  and  isolated  her  from  the 
Boeotian  cities.^ 

The  unmeasured  and  impatient  miso-Theban  bitterness  of 
Agesilaus,  attested  here  by  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  deserves 
especial  notice;  for  it  will  be  found  to  explain  mudi  of  the 
misconduct  of  Sparta  and  her  officers  during  the  ensuing  years. 

There  yet  remained  one  compliance  for  Agesilaus  to  exact. 
The  Argeian  auxiliaries  were  not  yet  withdrawn  from  Corinth ; 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  32,  33. 
VOL.  VI.  ^  VL 
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forces  the 
Corinthinns 
to  send 
away  their 
Argeiaii 
anxiUaries. 
The  pbllo- 
Argelan 
Corinthiana 
go  Into 
exile:  the 
I^llo-Laco- 
iiiun  Corin- 
thians are 
restored. 


and  the  Corinthian  government  might*  probably  thmk  that  the 
Agesiiaoa  terms  of  the  peace,  leaving  their  city  autonomous^  per- 
mitted them  to  retain  or  dismiss  these  auxiliaries  at 
their  own  discretion.  But  it  was  not  so  that  Agenlaus 
construed  the  peace ;  and  his  construction,  right  or  wrong) 
was  backed  by  the  power  of  enforcement  He  sent  to  in- 
form both  Argeians  and  Corinthians,  that  if  the  auxi- 
liaries were  not  withdrawn,  he  would  march  his  army 
forthwith  into  both  territories.  No  resistance  could  be 
offered  to  his  peremptory  mandate.  The  Argeians  retired 
from  Corinth ;  and  the  vehement  philo-Argeian  Corinthians— espe- 
cially those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  at  the  festival 
of  the  Eukleia — retired  at  the  same  time  into  voltfttary  exile,  think- 
ing themselves  no  longer  safe  in  the  town.  They  found  a  home 
partly  at  Argos,  partly  at  Athens,^  where  they  were  most  hospit- 
ably received.  Those  Corinthians  who  had  before  been  in  exile, 
and  who,  in  concert  with  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Lechasum 
and  Sikyon,  had  been  engaged  in  bitter  hostility  against  th^ 
countrymen  in  Corinth — were  immediately  readmitted  into  the 
city.  According  to  Xenophon,  their  readmission  was  pronounced 
by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  Corinthian  citizens.'  But  we  shall 
be  more  correct  in  affirming,  that  it  was  procured  by  the  same 
intimidating  summons  from  Agesilaus  which  had  extorted  the 
dismissal  of  the  Argeians.^  The  restoration  of  the  exiles  from 
Lechaeum  on  the  present  occasion  was  no  more  voluntary  than  that 
of  the  Athenian  exiles  had  been  eighteen  years  before,  at  the  dose 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War— or  than  that  of  the  Phliasian  exiles 
was,  two  or  three  years  afterwards.* 


'  Xea.  Hellen.  y.  1,  34;  Demosthen. 
adv.  Leptin.  c.  13.  p.  473. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  34.  Oi  8*  &X\oi 
voXirai   ?icoKT€j   KareHixoyro  robs  'wp6- 

'  Such  is  in  fact  the  version  of  the 
story  in  Xenophon's  Encomium  upon* 
Agesilaus  (ii.  21),  whei-e  it  is  made  a 
matter  of  honour  to  the  latter,  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  peace,  except  with 
a  compulsory  clause  (iivdyicatrt)  that  the 


Corinthian  and  Theban  exiles  should  be 
restored.  The  Corinthian  exiles  had 
l>een  actively  co-operating  with  Agesi- 
laus against  Corinth.  Of  Theban  exiles 
we  have  heard  nothing ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  there  were  seven!  serv- 
mg  with  Agesilaus  —  and  also  pretty 
certain  that  he  would  insist  upon  their 
restoration. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  8. 
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